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rXJBLlSIIKirS NOTK 


This rdi'idn of JJisfnn/ of Tiidin is a 

fnitliftjl ri’print of tli*' iMjrhtlj. Cinvit can* lia*; bncn 
•nbdji to ]»r<*'-crvr tlio oritriiial s)H*lHn^ of Jlindu nainrs 
nv it uns l<<fi by atnbor and oditor ivsja'ctivfdy. A 
bvrtic mnnbfr of j)rinl<T‘s orrors Ikjvc boeii ri’ctiliod, 
and a very fi*w jia'-ci^-'s in llu* toxt which were; 
Ob'-curt* have bc'ii ]iut inf<» cb*:ir b'n^lisb. The list 
of (jnaliiif': in the cbajiler on Pliilosopliy (p. 122), tin? 
incnnipb'l^nicss of which had, eurionsly (.■nnujrh, ro- 
inaincd undetected for sixty-two years, liatt nf)W been 
completed. 'J’lje Publisher has to thank Sir tieorj^c 
IJirdwood for his kindness in supplyintj the omissions. 
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ADYEBTISEMENT 


•to TEE 

PIPTH EDITION 


At.t, history has been roughly divided into four 
portions, as characterized by a greater or less amount 
of evidence. Lowest of all is the legendary period, 
where everything is unauthenticated tradition; next 
is the semi-historical, where, though the main element 
is still tradition, we have also certain contemporary 
monuments, which, so far as they go, can be relied 
on ; and last, we come to history, properly so called, 
where the mass of the materials is authentic and 
contemporary, but which is loAver or higher, as the 
surviving records come to us only from one side, 
or (as in modern history) fairly represent every 
party, and include all kinds of indirect as well as 
direct evidence. 

I need liardly say that the history of ancient 
India is almost exclusively mythic and legendary, — 
the ancient Hindds never possessed any true “his- 
torical sense.” Now one merit of the “ Hindd period ” 
of jMr. Elphikstone’s JSistory is, that he endeavours 
to avoid, as far as possible, all legendary details, 
and to confine himself to those authentic fragments 
of information, which can be gathered up from still 
existing monuments, as those of Asoka, or such in- 
direct native sources as Mann’s Institutes, or the 
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nccounfs of fojviirn vjsilnrs. ns Iho Groolcs, ]Iis 
" llinciu jM'riotl ” nlinost oiiliroly ignores Ihc gigantic 
vi'-iojis of I’nnriinik mythology : hut its four hooks, 
though m‘nrly ban* of the information wliich scholars 
mitrht oxjaM't to timl. as to tin* scattered liints Avliich 
may jiussihly he extracted from the nnliisloric.'il 
native literat\>r«', yet contain a mass of antljcntic 
fact*-, uln'ch an* j\ist wliat the general reader requires. 
Another charm of the hook is the s})irit of genuine 
hearty sym|iathy with and appreciation of the native 
character which runs through the wliole, and the 
ahsi'nce <»f which is one of the main hlemishcs in 
Mr. Mn.i.’s eloquent work. 

The “ r^Iahoinetan i)eriod ” is of a very different 
chanicter. Here we have authentic conteinporary 
rec<ir.i<. — we deal with flesh and blood, not shadows; 
and Mr. Ki.1’H1Nstoni;’s Jflsfori/. in its clear di.spatch- 
like narmtive, has always .seemed to me to possess, 
in no small degree, some of those characteristics 
which we all admin* in ^fr. Gitoxn’s JJislory of 
(Srrrcr. The author had been so long engaged in 
Indian politics, that he could at once enter into 
and unravel all those endle.ss details which render 
Asiatic history .so confused and ditlicult ; ‘ and I 
question whether this portion of his Jlistory will 
ever he suj)erseded. 

Por the “Hiiuhi period ” Mr. Elphin-stone availed 
himself of all the sources then at. his command ; hut 
the study of Sanskrit is making such continual strides 
(particularly as regards the Vedas), that we may 
expect, before many years, to sec light thrown on 
several points which he omits altogether, or leaves 
obscure. At. present, however, our knowledge is in 
a transition state, — avc can more easily see that a 
given view is erroneous than substitute a better in 
its place ; and it. seems to me that it would be pre- 
* Comp.iro Ilnlinm’fl complaint, in his Middle Ages, vol. ii. ch, G. 
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mature, as yet, to reTmte tlds portion. Ere long 
the Taidik literature will have been thoroughly 
studied and made accessible, — ^the laws of Mann will 
have been compared with the older Grrihya and other 
Sdtras, which were probably their original source: 
and the “Hindti period” uill then admit of being 
treated on a broader plan, and in fuller detail. 

Elphinstone’s JERstory is now a standard text- 
book in the examinations of the Indian Civil Service 
at home, and the Universities in India, and a new 
edition was wanted to meet the present demand. As 
so much advance has been made of late in Oriental 
studies generally, and so many new sources of in- 
formation have been opened since the first edition 
was published in 1839, it has been deemed advisable 
to add a few notes, especially where new facts could 
be adduced. I have endeavoured to keep them as 
few and brief as possible; but at the end of the 
“ Hindti period ” I have added a few appendices on 
some of the more important points omitted by the 
author, — more especially on the details as to medioeval 
India supplied by the Chinese Buddhist travellers. 
Some account of these last seemed required to 
complete Air. Elphixstone’s own plan,— viz., to com- 
pare the state of the Hindus as described in Alanu 
with their present condition, and to illustrate the 
changes by "a view of the nation, at a particular 
point of the transition, from the accounts left to us 
by the Greeks.” I have tried to give, in the Ninth 
Appendix, a companion picture to that which the 
author has himself draAvn in the Third. 

I must not conclude without acknowledging, with 
sincere thanks, the kind assistance which I have re- 
ceived, in many dilficulties, from Air. Edward Thomas 
and Dr. Fitzedward Hall. 

E. B. C. 


I/>:rpo>* ; June 27, ISCa 


PREFACE 


Till' npponrnnco of a now Jlisiort/ of India requires 
some words of oxplmintion. 

If the iii‘;(*ni<»us. oriijinal. and elaborate work of 
Mr. Mill left some rofnn for doubt and discussion, 
the able compositions since published by Mr. Murray 
and !Mr. Glkig may be .supposed to have fully satisfied 
the demands of every reader. 

But the excellence of Histories derived from 
Kuropean researches alone does not entirely set aside 
the utility of similar inquiries conducted under the 
guidance of iini)re.ssions received in India ; Avhich, 
as they rise from a separate source, may sometimes 
load to different conclusions. 

Pew are likely to take up this volume unless they 
are previously interested in the subject, and such 
persons may not bo unwilling to examine it from a 
fresh point of view : if the result suggests no new 
opinions, it may at least assist in deciding on those 
contested by former writers. 


In tho choice of diflicuUics presented by the expression of Asiutio words 
in European letters, I linvo thought it best to follow tlio sj’stem of Sir W. 
Jones, wliich is used by nil the English Asiatic Societies, ns well ns by Mr. 
Colebroohc, Professor Wilson, nnd vnrious other 'writers. But os I do not, 
in general, attempt to express tho aspirates, gutturals, or other sounds which 
are peculiar to Asiatic inngunges, I have not found it necessary to copy nil 
tho minutins of Sir W. Jones’s orthography, or to distinguish particular con- 
sonants (as k nnd c), which in his system would represent very different sounds. 
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3’RKFAOnJ ' 


Tim fnllowinB lint will oxplnin Dm pownrn fjJvnn to oaoU hltor j— 

A' nn in fnr, fnrtimr. 

A nn It In nun, ntmly > o in non, vornion ; nn<J o ilnolf in nnmwnlod nyllnlilnn. 

nn in nollnr, JJ/'rnlnn. 

JS' nn in, tlmro j or nn n in dpro. 

J? mmUtnoH nn in Imll, tlmn'i-'liut mnoh mom froottonlly tlw Imllnlinct nound 
of « in hm>, inurdnror.'i flto. “ ' 

I' nn in innoidno, or nn re In do(fry 
T nn in hit, iinminont. 

O' nn in Iioly, niono, 

0 nn in oiiny, nyinphnny. It in Urn d nliorlnnnd (Hm otimr nliort o, ns In hoi, 

mono, in not linowit In Anintin Iniiffitngnn), 

TJ' nn In rndo, Irim ; or nn tim doiddo a in pool, foolinh, 
tl Iho nnino nonnd nhort, no in pnll, fiilinr. 
y nn in yn\>nR, yonr. 

W nn in wnr, will. 

ISi nn in }mlf;]it : or nn f in liiio. 

I'lu no in I'hirnpn, fond. 

01 nn in hoii, jninnr. 

On (and nn) nn in lionno, nonnd. 

Tim nonnonnnln nrn tim nnnm nn in Kniillnh t nxnnpt llml g in nUvnyn hard, 
ns in Ood, pjivo ; eh nlwayn nn in nlinroh (not nn in Cltriniinn, nnriior) ; n niwnyn 
no in onnn, nolntico (not lllco n, nn in phrnno); and t nlwayn an in tin, Lniin 
(not liho eh, nn in nation). 

In woll>'lfnown wordn T Imvo rnlninod tim nmial npnilinft ! nn In Dnllil (for 
Dilll or Diiill) I Ilomliny (for MnmbiW) j Mynom (for Mnli^nwnr or Mitindr). 
Wiinro tim oornipt nnmm nro only nppllml to pnrtinninr pnwonn nnd pinnon, I 
iiavo ilmitfld tlmin in that innnnor, Tim fninonn rlvnrn Indiin nnd OnoRon nro 
no onllod j whlio otlmrn, hoaring tho nnnm Indlnn nnmnn, nro wrltton Bim! nnd 
Ctnngn i tho Arniiinn pro|ihnl in Kfnlmniot, init nil otiiom of tho nntnn Arniilo 
nnnm nro Mohannnod. Tainorlnnn in unod in nponldng of tho Tnrlnr ooncpwror, 
but Tlmfir on all otimr ooonnionn. 

'J'imro nro nilmr irroguinritinn : gnltnrnln nnd nnpiralnn nrn nonmtiinnn 
iiflod, nnd doiiiilo nonnonnnto nro put in noma onnon wlmro tim nonnd In nliigio, 
ns tho donblo t in Atlon, whinh in prononnond nn in inntlor ; whilo, in gnnorni, 
donbln ooimoiianin nro noiindnd noparnioly, nn In boolc-ltnoping, i»op-polo, or 
driiin-ninkor. Tn nninon with widoli J am not inynolf nnqtminiod, I nm oldigod 
to tnlto Urn npolling of Urn author by whom tlmy nro nmnlioimd.' 

' fl hiiVB rorrrniort tti« wli«nt It w«« elmye iHicMnsfiilly) lo iii«V« thitipUm nnlterm 

nvWMilly erronwnm, w in l>»rl« UAin lor UirouBtioiit tlw //Olory.— J!n.]| 

it Amo, Bin, i Aiol I iinrn «mlrarniir«l (but not 
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HISTORY OF INDIA 


INTRODUCTION 


Boiindnric'^ nnd oxtont of Tndin — Nnitirnl divisions — Hindostnn and tho 
Dcoknn — Kntiirnl divisions of Hindostim — Nnturnl divisions of tlio 
Drclcnn — SnpcrflcinI monsurcmcnt and poptdntion of Indio — Climoto 
nnd seasons — XntnrnI productions— Trees — Spices, etc. — Agricultural 
produce — Animals — Minerals. 


Ikdia is bounded by the Himalaya mountains, the river Indus, 
and the sea. 

fits length from Cashmir to Cape Comorin is about ^900 
British miles ; nnd its breadth from the mouth of the Indus 
.to the mountains cast of the Brahmaputra considerably 
upwards of 1500 British miles.'. 

It is crossed from east to west by a chain of mountains, 
called those of Vindh 3 'a, which extends between the twenty- 
third and twentv’-fifth parallels of latitude, nearly from the 
desert north-west of Guzerat to the Ganges. 

The country to the north of this chain is now called Hindo- 
stan, and that to tho south of it, tho Deokan.* 

Hindostan is composed of the basin of the Indus, that of 
the Ganges, the desert towards the Indus, and tho high tract 
recently called Central India.* 


^ * Tlio Slogul emperors fixed fho 

Nerboddo for tlio limit of tlieir pro- 
vinces in tlio.so two groat dinsions, 
but tho division of the nalione is raado 
by tho S'indhyo mountains./ It is 
well romariced by Sir W. Jozies nnd 
Major Bcnncll, that both banks of 
rivers in Asia aro generally inhabited 
by tho samo community. Tlio rule 
opplies to Europe, ond is as truo of 
tho Bhino or tho Fo os of tho Ganges 
and tho Eilc. Bivers oro precise and 
convenient limits for artificial divi- 
sions, but tlicy aro no great obstacles 
to communication ; and, to form a 
natural separation between nations, 
requires tho real obstructions of a 
mountain chain. 


_ * [“ Hindustdn proper, controdis- 
tinguished from tho southom penin- 
sula and oastern India {Dakshin and 
Purh), is tho same with tho Madliya 
Desa or control region : see Manu, ii. 
21.” (Colcbrookc, Trans. As. Soe. i. 
133.) Col. Tod (ibid.) defines it os 
lying between tho Himalaya and 
Norbadda, N. nnd S. ; its eastern 
limit a lino in tho meridian of the 
Bourco of that rivor nt Amarakantak, 
passing through Praydg and meeting 
tho great northern chain ; on the W., 
towards tho Indus, it comprehends 
all tho tracts n-ithin tho limits of 
cultivation. — ^En.] 
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The uijper part of the hasin of the Indus (non- called the 
Panjab) is open and fertile to the east of the Hvdaspcs, but 
rugged to the west of that river, and sandy towards" the junction 
of the five rivers. After the liidus forms one stre.am, it fiows 
through a plain between monntains and the desert, of which 
only the part within reach of its waters is productive. As it 
approaches the sea, it divides into several branches, and forms 
a fertile though ill-cultivated delta. 

The basin of the Ganges (though many of the streams which 
water it have their rise in hilly coxmtries, and though the central 
part is not free from diversity of surface) may be said on the 
whole to be one vast and fertile plain. This tract was the 
residence of the people who first figure in the history of India ; 
and it is still the most advanced in civilization of all the 
divisions of that country. 

A chain of hills, known in the neighbourhood by the name 
of AravaUi, is connected by lower ranges with the western 
extremity of the Vindhya monntains on the borders of Guzerat, 
and stretches up to a considerable distance beyond Ajmir, 
in the direction of Delhi ; forming the division between the 
desert on the west and the central table-land. It would be 
more correct to say tte levd of the desert ; for the south- 
eastern portion, including Jodpfir, is a fertile country. Except 
this tract, all between the AiavfJli moimtains and the Indus, 
from the Satlaj or Hysudrus on the north to near the sea on 
the south, is a waste of sand, in which are oases of different 
size and fertility, the greatest of which is round Jessalmir. 
The narrow tract of Cach intervenes between the desert and 
the sea, and makes a sort of bridge from Guzerat to Sind. 

Central India is the smallest of these four natural divisions. 

It is a table-land of uneven surface, from 1500 to 2500 feet 
above the sea, bounded by the Aravalli mountains on the west, 
and those of Vindhya on the south ; supported on the east 
by a lower range in Bimdelcand, and sloping gradually on tlie 
north-east into the basin of the Ganges. It is a diversified 
but fertile tract. . ^ 

The Vindhya mountains form the southern limit of Hindo- 
stan ; but beyond them, separated by the deep valley of 
the iferbadda, is a parallel chain called Injadri or Satpura, 
which must be crossed before we reach the next natural 
division in the valley of the Tapti. This small tract is low ; 
but the rest of the Deckan is almost entirely occupied by a 
table-land of triangular form, about the level of that of Central 
India, supported on all sides by ranges of hills. The two 
longest ranges, which run towards the south, follow the form 
of the peninsula, and between them and the sea lies a low 
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nnrrow tract , forming a sort of belt round tlio wliolo coast. 
'J’hc hills which support the table-land are called the Ghats. 
The range to the wc.st is the highc.st and most marked ; and 
the low tmet beneath it narrowest and most rugged. 

The table-land itself is greatly diversified in surface and 
fertility. Two parts, however, arc strongly distinguished, 
and the limit, between them may be marked by the Warda, 
from its source in the Injadri range, north-west of Nagpur, 
to its junction with the Godaveri, and then by the joint rivers 
to the sea. All to the north and east of these rivers is a vast 
forest spotted with villages, and sometimes interrupted by 
cultivated tracts of considerable extent. To the south-west 
of the rivers, the country, though varied, is generally open 
and cultivated. 

Guzerat and Bengal arc regarded by the natives as neither 
included in Hindostan nor the Dcckan ; the}' differ greatly 
from each other, but each has a resemblance to the part of 
Hindostan which adjoins it. 

Though the Dcckan, properly speaking, includes all to the 
south of the Vindhya mountains, j’et, in modern practice, 
it is often limited to the part between that chain and the river 
Kishna, 

The superficial extent of India is estimated at 1,287,483 
.square miles. The population may bo taken at 140,000,000 ; 
but this is the present population ; in very early Hindii times 
it was certainly much less, and in later days probably much 
greater.’ 


’ Tho.co cstiinntos oniinot pro- 
lond to npc'ur.icy. Hiiiiiilton [Dc~ 
rcrtpiwn of Ilindoftan. i. 37) con- 
jpctunul tlio niiiniK'r of siiiinro inilos 
to Us 1,1280,000, iiml tlio popiiintion 
13^,000,000. 

All oflicitil report laid before tho 

Ilenpiil Lo«vr province.i . 

Iteripul Upper provinces 

Uongiil Cf..:.sions from Berur . 


Conmiittoo of tins Hoiiso of Commons 
on Incliim uffnirs, October 11, 1S31, 
will (if certain blanks bo filled up) 
roitko tho extent in square miles 
1,287,483, ond tho population 
140.722,700. Tho following uro the 
particulars : — 


miles, I’opnlntion, 

. . 103,802 37.000,000 

. . 00,010 .12.200,000 

. . 80,700 (1) 3,200,000 


Total Bengal . 
lUadrns . , . . 

Bombay 


300.012 72,900,000 

141,923 13,000,000 

04,038 (2) 0,800,000 


Total British posse.ssions . 012,873 
Allied States ..... 014,010 
Rnnjit Sing pos.cc.asions in tho Fimjdb (4) 00,000 
Sind 100,000 


93,200,000 
(3) 4.1,022,700 

3.000. 000 

1 . 000 . 000 


Total of all India . . 1,287,483 140,722.700 


Tho superficial extent of tho allies is given in tho abovo Report ; 

British territories and those of tho tho former from actual survey'^tin'* 
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CLIMATE 

Tlic population is very unequally distributed. In one very 
extensive distriet of Bengal proper (BardwAn) it was ascer- 
tained to be GOO# souls to the square mile.* In some forest 
tracts, 10 to the square mile might be an exaggeration. 

Though the number of large towns and cities in India is 
remarlcable, none of them are very populous. In their present 
state of dceline, none exceed the population of second-rate 
eities in Europe. Calcutta, witliout its su))urbs, l)as only 

265.000 inhabitants ; and not more than two or tlireo of the 
others ean have above 200,000 fixed population.* 

A traet, extending from 8° north latitude to SO*", and varying 
in height from the level of the sea to the summits of 
Hiradlaya, must naturally include the extremes of lieat and 
cold ; but on the general level of" India within the great 
northern chain, the diversity is comparatively inconsiderable. 

tlio latter partly from fiurvoy and tion 227,700,000. {“ Companion 

portly from computation. to the Aimanack for 1820,” from 

Tho populotion of tho Britieh Wolkenoer and llnibi.) If v/o deduct 
tcrritoricfl in also from tliu Itepoit, tho 1,708,700 square miles in Russia, 
and is founded on official estimates, Sweden, and Norway, ns proposed hy 
oxcept .in tite following instances, Major Rcnnell, for the saico uf coni' 
whore I computed tho numbers. parison, wo find the rest of Jiuropo 

(1) Tlio cessions from BerAr containing 1,035,300 sqiinro miles, 
amount to near 80,000 square miles; and India 1,204,002, lieing nearly 
uf these, 30,000 on the Nerbodda third greater tiinn Jiuropo. Jiut 
oro comparatively well peopled ; Europe,” v/hen freed from tiie nor' 
and I have allowed them 00 souls them wastes, lins tho advantage in 
to the square mile. Tho remaining ^ population ; for, after dedneting 

50.000 are Ao full of forests, that I * Russia, Sweden, and Norv/ay, about 

have only allowed 25 souls to the 00,518,000 souls, Europe has still 
square mile. 107,182,000 souls, and India only 

(2) For one district, under Bora- 140,000,000, [See App, Vf,] 
bay (the Northern Concan), the ex- * Mr, Bayley, Attatfc 
tent is given from survey, but without xii. 540, 

a guess at tho population. I have ® For Calcutta see the Report of 
allowed the same rate as that of tho the House of C-immons) October 1 J, 
adjoining district (tho Southern Con- 1831, For Benares, see Atlatio 
can), which is 100 to the square mile. Jltnearchef, svii. ,474, 479, v/here it is 
It is probably too much, hut tho stated that 200,000 constitutes the 
amount is so small as to make tho fixed population of the city and 
error immaterial. suburbs, and that 100,000 more may 

(3) No estimate is given of the come In on the greatest oeeu-sions of 
population of tlie allied states, some pilgrimage. 

parts of which have 300 or 400 souls fAccording to the census of May, 
to tho square mile, while others are 18.50, the population of Calcutta v/iw 
nearly deserts. On consideration, I ns followsi I'J'/iornton’a Oaztlttrr) s— 
nllov/ 70 souls to tho squanj mile, which Europeans . . 0,233 

- makes the population 43,022,700. Eurasians . . 4,CJ5 

(4) Tlie area and population of Americans . . 892 

Sind and thopi^ulaO'onof the PnnjAb Chinny) . « 847 

are taken from Jiumr.t'ii Travtlo, Asiatics . . 15,342 

iL 280, and iii. 227. The extent of the HinJOs . . 274,335 

J'nnjib it little more than a gue--*, Mahometans , 110,918 

which I have hazarded rather than — ; 

l^avo tho staViment ineomplct*;, 413,182 

'Jlie extent of Eurojie is al>oiit But these numliers are by no means 

2.793.000 seuaro mile’, the popula trustworthy,— E»,] 
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The clmractcristic of the climnlc, compared with that of 
]?uropc, is heat. In a great part of t.ho countiy the sun is 
scorciiing for three months in the year ; * even the wind is 
hot, (he land is brown and parched, dust flics in whirlwinds, 
all brooks become dry, small rivers scarce!}' keep up a stream, 
and the largest, are reduced to comparatively narrow channels 
in the midst of vast sandy beds. 

In winter, slight frost sometimes takes place for an hour or 
t wo about sunrise ; but this.is only in the parts of the country 
which- lie far north, or arc much elevated above the sea. At 
a low level, if towards the south, the greatest cold in winter 
is onl}’ moderate heat ; and on an average of t.ho whole of 
India, it is not much more than what is marked temperate 
on our thermometers ; while the hottest time of the day, 
even at that period, rises above our summer heat. The cold, 
however, is much greater to the feelings than would be supposed 
from the thermometer. In the months whieh approach to 
neither extreme, the temperature is higher than in the heat 
of summer in Italj'. 

The next peculiarity in the climate of India is the periodical 
rainy season. The rains arc brought from the Indian Ocean 
by a south-west wind (or monsoon, as it is called), which lasts 
from June to October. They are heaviest near the sea, espe- 
cially in low countries, unless in situations protected by 
mountains. The coast of Coromandel, for instance, is sheltered 
from the south-west monsoon by the Ghats and the table- 
land, and receives its supply of rain in October and November, 
when the wind blows from the north-east across the Bay of 
Bengal. The intenseness of the fall of rain can scarcely bo 
conceived in Europe. Though it is confined to four months, 
and in them many days of every month, and many hours of 
ever}' day, are fair, yet the whole fall of rain in India is 
considerably more than double that which is distributed 
over the whole twelve months in England. 

. The variations that have been mentioned divide the year 
into three seasons : the hot, the rainy, and the cold — or rather 
temperate — which last is a good deal longer than either of the 
other two. 

The fertile soil and rich productions of India have long 
been jirovcrbial. 

Its forests contain many timber-trees, among which the 
teak is, for shipbuilding, and most other purposes, at least 
equal to the oak. The sill is a loftj' and useful timber-tree : 
sandal, ebony, and other rare and beautiful woods are found 

" Tho tlirnnoinotor ofton risoa cinya. It has boon known to roach 
abovo 100® during part ol tho hutlost lUO”. 


6 ' TBEES. ■ 

in difTcroni; quantities, but often in profusion. Banyan-trees, 
cotton-trees,’ sissoo (or bkekwood-treos), mangoes, tamarinds, 
and other ornamental and useful trees are scattered over the 
cultivated country. The bdbul (Mimosa Arabics, or gum- 
arabic tree), with its sweet-scented yellow flower, grows in 
profusion, both in the woods and plains, as do two kinds of 
acacia and various other flowering trees. Mulberries are 
planted in great numbers, and are the means of furnishing a 
large supply of silk. The cocoa, palmyra, and other plants are 
common. The first of these yields a nut filled with a milky 
fluid, and lined with a thick coating of kernel, which is sor- 
vicoablo as food, and on account of the oil AvJxich is manu- 
factured from it to a vast extent. The shell is used for cups 
and other vessels, some of which are in universal use. Tiio 
thick husk, in which the nut is enveloped, is composed of fibres, 
whicJi form a valuable cordage, and make the best sort of cable. 
The wood, though not capable of being employed in carpenter’s 
work, is peculiarly adapted to pipes for convoying water, 
beams for broad but light wooden bridges, and other purposes, 
wlicro length is more required tlian solidity. The bamboo, 
being hollow, light, and strong, is almost as generally useful ; 
when entire, the varieties in its size make it equally fit for 
the lance of the soldier, the polo of his tent, or the mast which 
sustains the ensign of his chief ; for the ordinary staff of 
the peasant, or for the rafter of his cottage. All scaffolding 
in India is composed of bamboos, kept together by ropes 
instead of nails. When split, its long and flexible fibre adapts 
it to baskets, mats, and innumerable other purposes ; and 
; when cut across at the joints, it forms a bottle often used 
for oil, milk, and spirits. 

The wood of the palm is employed in tlio same manner 
as that of the cocoa-tree ; its leaves also are used for tlio tbatcli, 
and even for the walls of cottages ; while tlie sap, which it 
yields on incision (as well as that of the bastard date-ireo), 
supplies a great proportion of the spirituous liquor consumed 
in India. 

The mahua (a timber-tree of the size of an oak, wbjcli 
abounds in all the forests) produces a flcsliy flower, from which 
also a great deal of spirit is distilled ; while it is still more 
important as an article of food among tlio lull tribes. 'J.’o 
return to the palms, another beautiful specimen boars a nui, 
which, mixed with tlio pungent and aromatic loaf of the bftcl- 

’ This >B not tho low which noils, in wliinli tlio wadn nm micsKmi 

I>n;ir» common cotton, hut II lofty tree in a sulwtanco rcsfimlilinj; cotton, 
coviToil at ono timo witli flowow of hut lighter and inoro nilliy in its tox- 
crirrmon, /iiitl ftt /iiiolhor with turo. 
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vine, and the qum called cateclm, is chewed by all classes 
throughout India. Sago is the produce of another kind of 
palm. 

The mountains of Himalaj'a present a totally different 
vegetation. Pines, oaks, and other forest trees of Europe 
and Asia, rhododendrons, and manj' other magnificent shrubs 
abound throughout the chain, often on a gigantic scale. 

Pepjier and eardamums grow in abundance on the western 
coa-st , and cinnamon in Ce^don : capsicum, ginger, cummin, 
coriander, turmeric, and various other spices arc cver3nvhero 
a common produce of the fields. Wo are indebted to India 
for man3' well-known aromatics, and the wildest hills are 
covered with a highlj' scented grass, the essential oil of which 
is sujiposcd b\* some to havodjccn the spikenard of the ancients. 
Main* trees supph* mcdicinc.s — as camphor, cassia, fistularis, 
aloes, etc. ; others j'icld useful resins, gums, and varnishes. 

The woods arc filled with trees and creepers, bearing flowers 
of cvcr\- form and hue ; while the oleander, Gloriosa superba, 
and maiw other beautiful shrubs grow wild in the open 
country*. The lotus and water-lilj' float on the surface of 
the lakes and ])onds ; and there are many sweet-scented 
flowers, the perfume of which, though otherwise exquisite, 
is in general too powerful for Europeans. 

Whole plains are covered with cotton, tobacco, and poppies 
for opium ; even roses are grown, in some places, over fields 
of great extent, for atar and rose-water. Sugar-cane, though 
still more abundant, requires rich and well-watered spots, 
and is not spread over the face of the country like the pro- 
ductions just mentioned. Large tracts of land arc given up 
to indigo, and many other more brilliant dj’es are among the 
produce of the fields. Flax, mustard, sesamum, palma Christi, 
and other plants .vield an ample supplj' of oil, both for culinary 
and other purposes. 

The principal food of the people of Hindostan is wheat, and 
in the Deckan jowar and bj'ijra : * rice, as a general article of 
subsistence, is confined to Bengal and part of Behar, with the 
low country' along the sea all round the coast of the Peninsula : 
in most parts of India it is only used as a luxury.’ In the 


® Jowiir (IIolciis Borgum). It 
prows on n roeily stem to tlio lieipht 
of S or 10 feet, nntl benrs irrecularly- 
sUnpod clusters of iniuimcrablo round 
priiins, nbout twice as bip ns mustard 
seed. It is common all over tlio 
Levant, under tlio name of durr.n (or 
dourrnli) ; and in Greece, wlioro it 
is culled Icalnmbolu ; thciv is likewise 


a coarse sort in Italy, called molica 
rosso, or sorgo rosso. 

Biijm (Holcus spicatus) resembles 
n buiriish, tlio head being covered 
with a round grain, smaller, sweeter, 
and moro nourishing than that of 
jowiir. 

^ It was probably tho circum- 
stanuo of our early sottlements in 


s ' fruit' ' ■ 

sonihorn pnvt. of tho inWo-lnnrl of i.lio Beoltnn ilio hotly of tho 
pooplo Hvo on a Binnll nnrl poor grnin cnllcrl ragi.‘*‘ 

Though tl^oso grains onoh afford tho principal anp])ly to 
particular divisions, they aro not. oonfinod to their own tracts. 
Bajra and jowtir aro almost as much oousumod as wheat in 
Hindostan, and aro grown, though in a loss tlcgroo, in tho 
rioo-oomitrios ; wheat is not unooiumon in tho llooltan, and 
is sown in tho rioo-oountrioa ; rioo is luoro or loss raised 
all over India in favourable situations, as under hills, or 
where a groat oonnuantl of wator is obtained by artificial 
moans. 

Barloj' is little oaten, and oats till lately wore unknown ; 
but thoro aro sovoral smallor sorts of grain, such as millet, 
Panioum Italioum, and other kinds for which wo have no name, 
Maize is a good deal grown for tho straw ; and tho heads, 
when young and tender, aro toasted and oaten ns a delicacy 
by the villagors ; but I doubt if tho grain is over made int.o 
broad. 

Thoro aro many kinds of pulso, of which thoro is a very 
groat consumption by people of alt ranks ; and a variety of 
roots and vegetables,” whioh; with a largo addition of tho 
common spices, form tho ordinary messes used by tho poor 
to give a relish to thoir broad. Many fruits are nooessiblo 
to tho poor ; ospooially mangoes, melons, and water-melons, 
of M'hioh tho last, two arc grown in tlio u'ido bods of tho rivers 
during t,ho dry weather. Gourds and encumbers are most 
abundant. They aro sown round tho huts of tho poor, and 
trailed over tho roofs, so that tho whole building is covered 
with groon loaves and largo yellow flowers. The mango, 
whioh is tho boat of tho Indian fruits, is likewise b}' much 
tho most common, tho tree whioh bears it being every where 
planted in orchards and singly, and thriving without any 
further oaro. Plantains or bananas, guavas, oustard-applos, 
jujubes, and other fruits of tropical oHmates are also common.” 
Grapes aro plentiful ns a gardon-frnit, but. not planted for 
Avino. Oranges, limes, and citrons are also in general use, 
and some sorts aro excellent. Figs aro not quite so general, 
but aro to bo had in most plnoos, and in some (ns at Puna, 


nongnt oa II'p const of Coro« 
lannUol thiit loit to tho oommon 
opinion timt rico in tlw gonorni food 
oi jndin, 

lo Oyiiosnrnn oorocnans. 

a An tlio pgi?-pinnt or Iwinjnl, fl>o 
lovp-nppio or toinnto, ymas, nwoot 
pointoon, onrrotft, rndisltos. oaioas, 
giirlio, npinnoli, laid away ollior nortn, 


wild and owitlvotod, Icaown op ua* 
fenown in Kuropo. 

•’ Ono of tl»o most romnrknido, 
nnd in nmao pinron tlio atost ooininon, 
in <i»o jnol:, «a oxopodingly rioii nail 
lusoinus fpiiit, wlu'oli prowrt to tiio 
Avoipiit of fUxly or novoaty pounds, 
dippotiy from Inc IriiiiH' of n tnil foroat 
troo. 
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in (lio Dcckan) (hoy nro porhaps (he l)os( in (he world. Pinc- 
ai)jilos are ooinnnni ovc'rywliore, and grow wild in Pegu.” 

llon-^os. oamols, and working-ca((io "are fed on pulse." 
Their forairo is ohiolly whea(-s(raw ; and (hat of the jowar and 
hiijra, whieh. hoing full of .‘;aeolmrinc ina((er, i.s very nourishing. 
Horses go( fresh grass dried in (he sun ; hut it is only in par- 
(ioul.ir plaeo.s (hat hay is .s(aekcd. 

Then' are in some jdaeos three Imrvesis ; in all two. Bajra 
jowar, rice, and .some o(hcr grain.s are sown at (he beginning 
<»f (he rains and reajied at (he end. Wlu‘a(, barley, and some 
other .sorts of grain and pulse ripen during the winter, and are 
cut in spring. 

Kli'jihants, rhinoceroses, beai-s, and wild buffaloes arc 
confined to the forests. 'J'iger.s, IcOj)ards, pan(hcr.s, and .soino 
other wild boasts are found (here also, but likewise inhabit 
]<atches of underwood, and even of high grain, in the culti- 
vated lands. 'J'his is also (he c.ase with wild boars, hyenas, 
wolves, jackals, a!)d game of all description.s, in the utmost 
ahjindanee. Lions are ojily found in particular tracts. Great 
numbers of imttiy .«orts of deer and antelopes arc met with 
in nil parts. Monkeys arc numerous in the woods, in the 
cultivated country, and oven in towns. Porcupines, ich- 
netimons, a species of armadillo, iguanas, and other lizards 
are fottnd in all jilaees ; ns arc .serpents and other reptiles, 
noxious or innocent, in nhund.anco. 

There arc horses in plenty, but they arc only used for 
riding. Por every sort of draught (ploughs, carts, guns, 
native chariots, etc.), and for carriage of all sorts of baggage 
and merchandise, almost (he whole dependence is on oxen. 
The frequency of rugged jjasscs in some parts, and the annual 
destruction of the roads by the rains in others, make the use 
of pack-cattle much greater than that of draught-cattle, and 
produce those innumerable droves which so often choko up 
the travellers’ way, ns they are transporting grain, salt, and 
other articles of commerce from one province to another. 

Camels, wliich travel faster, and can carry more bulky 
loads, arc much cmj)loycd by the rich, and are numerous in 
armies. Elephants are also u.scd, and arc indispensable for 


SpvpraJ Chinp«o fruits linvo 
Intoly l)Ppn inlrotlurctl vitli sucppss, 
nnd Poiiip Kuroppiui ones, of wiiipti 
tiu' i>p.acli niul (!lniwl)prry nro thn only 
hiniis tiifit nr(> coinplptoly nivturiilir.pJ. 
Tlip nfipli's an* Kinall and bad ; nnd 
]i'*nrs, jilnins, otc., do not Bupocod 
ut nil. 

In Ilindostnn it is n sort called 


chnnnn, of wliicli each pod contains 
n Binglp pen on n low ]dant, from tho 
leaves of which tl>o natives innko 
vinegar. It is tho Cieor ariotinum 
of hotanists. nnd exactly tho Coco of 
Italy. In tho Dcolcnn tho pnlso used 
is culti. a Binnll hard pen. wliicli must 
bo boiled beforo it is caton, ovon by 
animals. 
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carrying largo tents, heavy carpets, and other articles which 
cannot be divided. BntTaloc.s arc very numerous, but they 
arc chiefly hept for milk, of which great quantities (in various 
preparations) are consumed : “ they arc not unfrcqucntly 
put in carts, are used for plougiiing in deep and wet soils, 
and more rarely for carriage. Sheep are as common as in 
European countries, and goats more so. Swine arc kept by 
the lowest casts ; poultry are comparatively scarce, in small 
villages at least, from the prejudice of the Hindus against 
fowls ; but the common fowl is found wild in great numbers, 
and resembles the bantam kind. The peacock also is common 
in a wild state. White cranes and egrettes are extremely 
numerous throughout the year ; and grey cranes, wild geese, 
snipes, ortolans, and othcrdnrds of passage come in incredible 
numbers at their season. Eagles arc found in some places, 
as arc various kinds of falcons. Vultures arc very common, 
and kites beyond number. Most English birds are common 
(except singing-birds) ; besides parrots, or rather paroquets, 
and various birds of splendid plumage, for which we have 
not even names. 

Fish is abundant, and is a great article of food in Bengal, 
and some other countries. 

Crocodiles are often seen both in rivers and large ponds. 

None of the minerals of India have attracted attention 
except diamonds and iron. The steel of India was in request 
with the ancients : * it is celebrated in the oldest Persian 
poem, and is still the material of the scimitars of IChorasan 
and Damascus. The inferior stones — opals, amethysts, gar- 
nets, chiysolites, bciyls, cornelians, agates, etc., are foimd in 
considerable quantities. Most of the pearls in the world, 
and all the best, are taken up from beds near Ceylon. Rock 
salt is found in a range of mountains in the Panjdb ; and 
salt is made in large quantities from the water of the Samber 
Lake in Ajmir, and from that of the sea. Saltpetre is so 
abundant as to supply many other countries. 

The conformation of the countries and the peculiarities of 
climate and season have great effect on military operations 
in India. The passes through the chains of hiUs that intersect 
the countiy regulate the direction of the roads, and often 
fix the fields of battle. Campaigns are generally suspended 
during the rains, and resumed at the end of that season, when 
grain and forage are abundant. The site of encampments 


Tho commonest of theso nre 
clnrified butter (ghi) and n sort of 
ncid curd (dnhS), which is cnllcd yonrt 
in tho Levant. Cheese is scarcely 


Itnovm. and butter never used in its 
natural state. 

* It is mentioned in tho T.almud 
(Avodiih Zdnih) as “parzeldHindudh.” 
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is very prr.ifly aJTrrlril l>v Ihc supjily of wafer, which must 
he r-'isy of juvcss to the t Iiousancjs of ratllo wliicli accompany 
every artny. ehietly for carriaije. One jiarly is often able (o 
force Ill's enemy info action by oeetipyiii" the water at- which 
lie intended to liall. A failure of the periodical rains brings 
on all the horrors of famine. 



HINDUS 


BOOK I 

STATE OF THE HINDUS AT THE TIME OF MKNU’s CODE 
PrcJiminnry OI»crv(itionR. 

As tho rudest nations arc seldom destitute of some necount 
of tho transactions of tlieir ancestors, it is a natural subject 
of surprise that tho Hindiis should have attained to a high 
pitch of civilisation without any work that at all approaches 
to tho character of a history.* 

The fragments ivhich remain -of the records of their trans- 
actions are so mixed with fable, and so distorted by a fictitious 
and extravagant system of chronology, ns to render it hope- 
less to deduce from them any continued thread of authentic 
narrative. 

I No date of a public event can bo fixed before the invasion 
I of Alexander; and no conneclcd relation of the national 
I transactions can bo attempted until after the Mahometan 
i conquest.* 

f But notwithstanding this remarkable failure in the annals 
I ‘ of tho early Hindiis, there is no want of information regarding 
their laws, manners, and religion ; which it would have been 
the most useful object of an account of their proceedings to 
. teach ; and if wo can ascertain their condition at a remote 
period, and mark tho changes that have since taken place, 

• we shall lose very little of tho essential part of their history. 

A view of the religion of the Hindiis is given, arid some light 

• is thrown on their attainments in science and philosophy, 

‘ Tlio history of Coshmir scarcely by foreign manners ; and tho oxamplo 
forms on exception. Tiiougli it refers scorns never to have boon followed 
to earlier writings of tho some nature, by tlio rest of the Hindds. 
it was begun more than a century * [It is most important for the 
after the Mahometan conquest of reader to Ijoar tin's sentence in mind, 
Cashmir ; even if it were ancient, it during tho whole of tho “ Hindd 
is tho work of a small sequestered period.” It is only at those points 
territory on the utmost borders of when other notions come into contact 
India, which, by tho accounts eon- .with tho Hindds, thot wo are able to 
tairicd in tho history itself, seems to soltlo any details accurately, — ^E d,] 
have been long lioblo to bo niTcolod 
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l)y flio Vl'tliis. n cdllcvlion of anrii'iil hymns and prayers 
wliich arc sijpposcd to have been reduced (o their present 
f«irm in the fourteentlj century before the Christian era ; 
hut the lirst complete picture of the state of societ}' is afforded 
by the code of laws wliioh hears the name of ^Icnu, and wliich 
was prohahly drawn up in the ninth century before Christ.* 

With that code, every history of the Hindus must begin. 
Hut to pain accurate notions even of the jicoplc contemporary 
with the sujipo'^ed Menu, we must remember that a code is 
never the worl; of a single age, some of the earliest and rudest 
Inw.s being pre.-crvcd and incorporated with the improve- 
ments of the most enlightened times. To take a familiar 
exnmjdc, there are many of the laws in IJlackstonc the c.xistcncc 
of which jiroves a high state of refinement in the nation ; but 
tho.'C relating to witchcraft and the wager of battle afford 
no correspomling proof of the continuance of barbarism 
down lo the ape in which the Commentaries were MTitten. 

Even if the whole code referred to one period it would 
not .-^how the real state of manners. Its injunctions arc drawn 
from the model to which it is wished to raise the communit}*, 
and its prohibitions from the worst state of crime which it 
was pos>!ible to ajiprohend. It is to the general spirit of 
the Cvide, therefore, that we must look for that of the age ; 
and even then we must soften the features before we reach 
the actual condition of the people. I have adhered to the 
usual phraseology in s])caking of this compilation ; but, 
though early adojited as an unquestionable authority for the 
liiw, I should .scarcely venture to regard it as a code drawn 
up for the regulation of a particular state under the sanction 
of a government. It seems rather to be the work of a learned 
man, designed to set forth his idea of a perfect commonwealth 
under Hindu institutions. On this supposition it would show 
the state of society ns correctly as a legal code ; since it is 
evident that it incorporates the existing laws, and an}* altera- 
tions it may have introduced, with a view to bring them up 
to its preconceived standard of perfection, must still have been 
drawn from the opinions which prevailed when it was written. 
These considerations being premised, I shall now give an 
outline of the information contained in Menu ; and, after- 
wards, a description of the Hindus ns they are to be seen in 
present times. 

The alterations cfTcctcd during the interval will appear 

* Sm> Apponilix I. “ On tlio npo questions connected with tlio code, 
of Menu." [Tliis dnto is quite un- di.senssed in tlio notes to App. 1. — 
founded, — seo tliia, and sonio other 13d.] 
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from a comparison of the two pictures ; and a view, of the 
nation, at a particular point of the transition, will ho afforded 
from the accounts which have been loft to us by the Greeks, 


CHAPTER I 


DIVISION AND EMPLOyaiENT OF CLASSES 


Bramins — Cflhatriyas — Voifiyoa — StldraR — Mixturo of claBsos. 

The first feature that strikes us in tlie society described by 
Menu is the division into four classes ‘ or casts (the sacerdotal, 
the military, the industrious, and the servile). In these we 
are struck with the prodigious elevation and sanctity of the 
Bramins, and the studied degradation of the lowest class. 

The first three classes, thougli by no moans equal, are yet 
admitted into one pale ; they all partake in certain sacred 
rites, to which peculiar importance is attached throughout the 
code ; arid they appear to form the whole community for whose 
government the laws are framed. The fourth class and the 
outcasts are no further eonsidered than as they contribute to 
the advantage of the superior casts. 

’* A Bramin is the chief of all created beings ; the world and 
/all in it are his : through him, indeed, other mortals enjoy 
I life ; * by his imprecations ho could destroy a king, with his 
troops, elephants, horses, and cars ; ’ could frame other worlds 
and regents of worlds, and could give being to now gods and 
now mortals.* A Bramin is to bo treated with more respect 
than a king." His life and person are protected by the severest 
laws in this world,' and the most tremendous denunciations for 
the next.’ Ho is exempt from capital punishment, even for 
the most enormous crimes,' His offences against other classes 
are treated with remarkable lenity,’ while fill offences against 
him are punished with tenfold severity.” 

’ Yet it would seem, at first sight, as if the Bramins, content 
with gratifying their spiritual pride, had no design to profit by 


1 Tho word class is adopted hoco, 
as being iiBod in Sir W. Jones’s trnns- 
iation of Menu ; but cost is tlio tonn 
used in Lidia, and by tlio old writora 
on tliot country. It is often written 
coslc in Into books, ond hns soinotimoa 
lioon mistnkon for on Indian word, 
but it is on English word, found in 
Johnson's Diotionory, and derived 
from tho Spanish or Pottngucso,— 
casta, o breed. 


« Cb. i. OG, IGO, 101. 

» Cli. ix. 313. 

< Ch. ix. 31G. 

* Ch. ii. 130. 

0 Ch. ix. 232, ond viii. 281—283. 

T Ch. xi. 205—208, and iv, IGO— 
1G9. 

« Ch. viii. 380. 

0 Ch. viii. 270, 378, 379. 
w Ch. viii. 272, 283, 325, 377, and 
xi. 205, 200, 
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worldly wealth or power. The life preseribed to them is one of 
laborious study, as well as of austerity and retirement. 

The first quarter of a Bramin’s life he must spend as a 
student ; “ during which time he leads a life of abstinence and 
humiliation. His attention should be unremittingly directed 
to the Vedas, and should on no account be wasted on worldly 
studies. He should treat his preceptor with implicit obedience, 
and with humble respect and attachment, which ought to be 
extended to his family. He must perform various servile oflSces 
for his preceptor, and must labour for himself in bringing logs 
and other materials for sacrifice, and water for oblations. He 
must subsist entirely by begging from door to door.“ 

For the second quarter of his life, he lives with his wife and 
family, and discharges the ordinarj*^ duties of a Bramin. These 
are briefly stated to be, reading and teaching the Vedas ; sacri- 
ficing and assisting others to sacrifice ; bestowing alms, and 
accepting gifts. 

The most honourable of these employments is teaching. “ 
It is remarkable that, unlike other religions, where the dignity 
of the priesthood is derived from their service at the temples, 
a Bramin is considered as degraded by performing acts of 
worship or assisting at sacrifices, as a profession.** All Bramins 
are strongly and repeatedly prohibited from receiving gifts 
from lowborn, wicked, or unworthy persons.** They are not 
even to take many presents from unexceptionable givers, and 
are carefullj'^ to avoid making it a habit to accept of unnecessary 
presents.*' VTien the regular sources fail, a Bramin may, for 
a mere subsistence, glean, or beg, or cultivate, or even (in case 
of extreme necessity) he may trade ; but he must in no ex- 
tremity enter into service ; he must not have recourse to 
popular conversation, must abstain from music, singing, danc- 
iJigj gaming, and generally from everything inconsistent with 
gravity and composure.*’ 

He should, indeed, refrain from all sensual enjoyments, 
should avoid all wealth that may impede his reading the Vedas,*' 
and should shun all worldly honour as he would shun poison.** 
Yet he is not to subject himself to fasts, or other needless 
severities.” All that is required is, that his life should be 
decorous, and occupied in the prescribed studies and observ- 
ances. Even his ^ess is laid down with minuteness ; arid 
he may easily be figured (much as learned Bramins are still), 


“ Ch. ii. 175—210. 

Theso rules are now observed 
by professed students only — if by 
them. 

" Ch. X. 75. 7G, 85. 

Ch. iii. ISO, and iv. 205. A 


feeling which still subsists in full 
force. 

« Ch. iv. 84; x. 109. 110, 111; 
i-i. 194—197. 1® Ch. iv. ISC. 

« Ch. iv. 63, 04. “ Cli. iv. 10, 17. 
« Ch. ii. 102. » Ch. iv. 34. 
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(quiet and demure, clean and decent, “his hair and beard 
; clipped, his passions subdued, his mantle white, and his body 
pure ; with a staff and a copy of the Vedas in his hands, and 
; bright golden rings in his ears.** When he has paid the three 
debts, by reading the scriptures, begetting a son, andperforming 
the regular sacrifices, he may (even in the second portion of 
his life) make over all to his son, and remain in his family house, 
with no emploTonent but that of an umpire.** , 

! The third portion of a Bramin’s life he must spend as an 
anchorite in the woods, dad in bark, or in the skin of a black 
antelope, with his hair and nails uncut, sleeping on the bare 
earth, he must live “ without fire, without a mansion, wholly 
silent, feeding on roots and firuit.” He must also submit to 
many and harsh mortifications, expose himself, naked, to the 
heaviest rains, wear humid garments in winter, and in summer 
stand in the midst of five fires under the burning sun.*’ He 
must Gainfully perform all sacrifices and oblations, and consider 
it his special duty to fulfil the prescribed forms and ceremonies 
of religion. 

In the last period of his life, the Bramin is nearly as solitary 
and abstracted as during the third. But he is now released' 
from all forms and external observances : his business is con- 
templation : his mortifications cease. His dress more nearly 
resembles that of ordinary Bramins; and his abstinence, 
though still great, is not so rigid as before. ^ He is no longer to 
invite suffering, but is to cultivate equanimity and to enjoy 
delight in mediation on the Divinity ; till, at last, he quits the 
body “as a bird leaves the branch of a tree at its pleasure.” ” 

Thus it appears that, during three-fourths of a Bramin’s 
life, he was entirely excluded from the world, and, during the 
remaining fourth, besides having his time completely occupied 
by ceremonies, and in reading the Vddas, he was expressly 
debarred from the enjoyment of wealth or pleasure arid from 
the pursuit of ambition. But a little further acquaintance 
with the code makes it evident that these rules are founded 
on a former condition of the Bramins ; and that, although still 
regarded as the model for their conduct, they had already been 
encroached on by the temptations of power and riches. 

The king must have a Bramin for his most confidential 
counsellor ; ” and by Bramins is he to be instructed in policy 
as well as in justice and all learning.** The whole judicial 
authority (except that exercised by the king in person) is in 


Ch. iv. 35, 30. 
aCh. iv. 257. 

» Cli. vi. 1—20. [Rnthor "Four 
fires.”— E».] 


*■ C3). vi. 33, to tho end. 
*5 Ch. wi. 58. 

» Ch, %'ii. 43. 
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tlip Imnd*; of l^nuniii's ; ’• ami. allhnngh Iho ponipnl of Mic 
writinjr;: i;’ not v.-itlihold fnaii tlio hvo noarcRl. clnssos,” 
yi‘t the of (lii'm is only to I)p olitnined (lirougli tlic 

pxpo'.ition of a Hmntin." 

Thr iuU'rproiutum of tho laws is cxprcs-sly confined to the 
Hrainin--- ; and w«' can ])cm'ivc, from the cc.df; itself, how 
large a share tif the work of legislation was in the hands of 
that onler. 

'J'he pn>j>erty of tin' sacred rln«s is ns well proteelod hy the 
law ns its juovcr. l.iluT.dity to Uramins is made incumbent 
on every v:rluons mnjj." and is (he especial duty of a king.” 
Saeriliet-s and «ib!nti»ms. and all (he eeremonies of religion, 
involve fi'asts and pn-ents to the Hramins," and (hose gifts 
imi't always be liberal : “ the organs of sense and action, 
rejiulalion in thi*; life, happine' -s in tin* next, life it‘;elf. children, 
and cattle are all di-^troved bv a sacrifice offered with trifling 
gifts to the prie-fs." •' Many penanees may he commuted 
for large fim-s, whieh all go to the sacred class.” If a Brnmin 
finds a treasure, he heejis it all ; if it is found hy another person, 
the king takes it, hut mu*-l give one lialf to the Brnmins.” 
On failure of heirs, the property of others escheats to the king, 
hut that of Bramins is divided among (heir class,” A learned 
Bramin is exempt from all taxation, and ought, if in want, to 
he maintained by (he king.” 

.‘stealing tin* g'dd of Bramins incurs an extraordinary imnish- 
Tiient, whieh is to he inflicted by (bo king in person, and i.s 
likely, in most eases, to be capital.” 'J'lieir property is pro- 
tected by many other denunciations; and for injuring their 
c.att!e, a man is to sufTer amputation of half his foot,” 

'J'he military elnss, though far from being placed on an 
equality with the Bramins, is still treated with honour. It is 
indeed ’ncknowI«*dged that- the sacerdotal order cannot prosper 
without the military, or (he militiify without the sacerdotal ; 
and llint (he prosperity of both in (his world and tlio next 
tlejiends on tlieir cordial union.” 

'J'lie military class enjoys, in n less degree, with respect to 
the Veisyas, the same inequality in criminal law that tho 


” Cli. viii. I, 0, 10, 11, nnd CO. 

Ch. X. 1. 

” Ch. xii. lO.S— 11.1. 

” Ch. *i. 1—0, iiitd ie. 2S(5— 23.1. 

Ch. vii. S3— SO. 

Ch. iii, 123 — MO, CHpecinlly 
13R, M3. 

** Ch. xi. 30, "10. I’riPKl- is tho 
word used hy Sir \V. Junes lliroiipli- 
oiit ins (ran.-,hilian ; hut ns it iuM 
hcon hIiuwii tiint fow liruiniiiB i>or- 


fornied tho jnihlic oillco.s of reliRioii, 
801110 otlior do.sii^nntioii would liavo 
In'on nioro iipproprinto. 

Ch. xi. 117, 12.S— 139.' 

“ Cli. viii, 37, 3S. 

»’ Ch. ix. 18S. 180. 

" Ch. vii. 133, 131. 

Ch. viii. 31-1 — 310, nnd xi. 101. 
» Cli. viii. 325. 

“ Cli. ix. 322. 




■ Brnmin possesses in respect to nil the other clnsscs.” Tho 
• king belongs to this class, ns probably do nil liis ordinnry 
ministers.** The command of armies and of military di\^siona, 
in short, the whole military profession, and in Btrictne.os all 
situations of command, arc also their birthright. It is indeed 
very observable, that even in the code drawn up by themselves, 
with the exception of interpreting tho law, no interference in 
the executive government is ever allowed to Braniins. 

The duties of the military class arc stated to bo, to defend 
tho people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to read tho Vedas, and to 
shun the allurements of sensual gratification." 

The rank of Veisyas is not high ; for where a Bramin is 
enjoined to show hospitality to strangers, ho is directed to 
show benevolence cuch. to a merchant, and to give him food at 
the same time with his domestics.** 

Besides largesses, sacrifice, and reading the Vddas, the duties 
of a Vcisya arc to keep herds of cattle, to carry on trade, to 
lend at interest, and to cultivate the land.** 

Tho practical knowledge required from a Veisya is more 
general than that of tho other classes ; for in addition to a 
knowledge of the means of breeding cattle, and a thorough ac- 
quaintance with all commodities and all soils, ho must under- 
stand the productions and wants of other countries, the wages 
of servants, the various dialects of men, and whatever else 
belongs to purchase and sale.** 

Tlie duty of a Sudra is briefly stated to be to serve the other 
classes,** but it is more particularly explained in different places 
that his chief duty is to serve tho Bramins ; *' and it is specially 
permitted to him, in case of want of subsistence and inability 
to procure service from that class, to serve a Cshatriya ; or 
if even that service cannot bo obtained, to attend on an opulent 
Veisya.*' It is a general rule that, in times of distress, each 
of the classes may subsist by the occupations allotted to those 
beneath it, but must never encroach on tho employments of 
those above it. A Sudra has no class beneath him ; but, if 
other employments fail, he may subsist by handicrafts, espo- 
; oially joinery and masonry, painting and writing.*' 

A Sudra may perform sacrifices with the omission of tho 


« Ch. viii. 207, 208. 

« Ch. vii. 54. 

« Ch. i. 89. 

** Cli. iii. U2. 

« Ch. i. 90. 

Ch. ix. 329—332. 

« Ch. i. 91. 

« Cli. ix. 334. 

« Ch. X. 121. 

Ch. X. 99, 100. I do not ob- 


Borvo in Jicnu tlio ponnission wliich 
is Btntoil to bo Bomowlioro expressly 
given to n Siiilrn to become n trader 
or n luisbnndinon. (Colebrooho, 
Asiatic Jtesearelics, v. 03.) Tlioir em- 
ployment in liusbnndry, Iiowevor, is 
now so common, that most people 
coneeive it to bo tho special business 
of tho cast. 
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!u)ly toxts ; yot it. is an olTcncp requiring expiation for a 
l>rainin to as.‘-'ist. Iiitn in saorifioiiig.'* A Jlraniin imist. not read 
the Veda, even to liiinself, in the piweneo of a Sudra.'* To 
teaeli him the Ia\v,^)r to instruct, him in tlic mode of expiating 
.sin, sinhs a IJramin into the hell enllecl Asamvrita. 

It is even forhid(h*n to give him temporal advice.” No 
otTenre is jjiore repi’atedly or more .strongly inveighed against 
tli.an that of a liramin receiving a gift from a Sudra : it cannot 
even he expiated hy penance, until the gift has l)een restored.” 
A liramin. .starving, m:iy take dry grain from a Sudra, but must 
never eat meat cooked hy him. A Sudra is to he fed by 
the leavings of his master, or hy his refuse grain, anti clad in 
his worn-out garments.” He must amass no wealth, even 
if he has the i)ower, lest he become proud, and give pain to 
Bramins.” 

If a Sudra use abusive language to one of a superior class, 
his tongue is to be slit.” If he .sit on the same .seat with a 
liramin, Ik' is to have; a gash made on the part otTending.” 
If he advise him about his religious duties, hot oil is to be 
dro]>j)ed into his mouth and ear-s.” 

These are .specimens of the law.s. equally ludicrous and 
inhuman, which are made in favour of the other classes against 
the Sudra.s. 

The proper n.'une of a Sudra is directed to bo expressive of 
contempt.” and the religiou.s penance for killing him is the 
same as for killing a cat, a frog, a dog, a lizard, and various 
other animals.” 

Yet, though the degraded .stale of a Sudra bo sufliciintly 
evident, his precise civil condition is by no means .so clear. 
Sudras are univer.sally termed the ncrvilc class ; and, in one 
place, it i.s declared that a Sudra, though emancipated by his 
master, is not released from a stale of .servitude, “ for,” it is 
added, “ of a .slate u’hich i.s natural to him, b}’ whom can ho 
be divested 1 ” " 

Yet every Sudra is not ncces.sarily the slave of an individual ; 
for it has been .seen that they are allowed to offer their services 
to whom they plca.se, and even to exercise trades on their own 
account ; there is nothing to lead to a belief that they arc the 
slaves of the .state ; and, indeed, the exemption of Sudras from 
the laws against emigration,” shows that no perfect right to 
their services was deemed to exist anywhere. 

Their right to property (which was denied to slaves ”) is 


« Ch. .V. 127, 128. 

« Cli. X. ion, 110. 111. iintl xi. .12, 
43. « Ch. iv 00, 

“ Ch. iv. 80, 81. 

“ Oil. xi. 101—107, nnd x. 111. 


“Ch. X. 12.'.. 

M CJi. viii. 270. 

« Ch. viii. 272. 

Cli. xi. 131. 132. 
« Ch. ii. 24, 


« Ch. X. 129. 

“ Cli. viii. 281. 
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admitted in many places : “ their persons are protected, even 
against their master, who can only correct them in a manner 
fixed by law, and equally applicable to wives, children, pupils, 
and younger brothers.” That there were some Sudra slaves 
is indisputable ; but there is every reason to believe that men 
of the other classes were also liable to fall into servitude. 

The condition of Sudras, therefore, was much better than 
that of the public slaves tmder some ancient republics, and, 
indeed, than that of the villains of the middle ages, or any other 
servile class with which we are acquainted.” 

Though the line between the different classes was so strongly 
marked, the means taken to prevent their mixture do not seem 
to have been nearly so much attended to as in after times. 
The law in this respect seems rather dictated by jealousy of 
the honour of the women of the upper classes than by regard 
for the purity of descents. 

Men of the first three classes are freely indulged in the 
choice of women from any inferior cast,” provided they do 
not give them the first place in their family.*” But no marriage 
is permitted with women of a higher class : criminal intercourse 
with them is checked by the severest penalites ; ** and their 
offspring is degraded far below either of its parents.’* The 
son of a Bramin, by a woman of the class next below him, takes 
a station interme^ate between his father and mother ; ’* and 


^ For one instance, ch. ix. 1S7. 

^ Cai viii. 299, 300. 

[" The condition of a Sddra in 
the iffinda system ■was infinitely pre- 
ferable to that of the helot, the slave, 
or the serf of the Greek, the Boman, 
and ■the feudal systems. Be ■was 
independent, his services ■were op- 
tional; they ■were not agriculture, 
but domestic and personal, and 
claimed adequate compensation. He 
hadthe power of acciunulating wealth, 
or injunctions against his so doing 
would have been superfluous. He 
had the opportunity of rising to 
rank, for the Fur&nas record dy- 
nasties of Sfidra ^ngs ; and even 
Manu notices their existence. He 
might to a certain extent study and 
teach religious knowledge ('o be- 
liever in Scripture may receive pure 
knowledge, even from a Sddra : ’ 
Manu, ii. 238), and ho might perform 
religious acts. * As a Sfidra, without 
injuring another man, performs the 
lawful acts of the twico-bom, even 
thus, -without . being censured, he 
gains exaltation in this world, and 
tho next.’ Manu, x. 128. See also 


121 — 131, and Vishnu For&na, p. 293, 
and note. 

“No doubt the Sddra was con- 
sidered in some degree the property 
of the Brahman, but be had rights 
and privileges, and freedom, much 
beyond any other of the servile 
classes of antiquity.” Mill (Wilson, 
note), i. 194. 

At Yndbishthira’s inauguration, 
os described in the Mahabhdrata, we 
find that, although the principal 
guests are BrMunans and warriors, 
“tile invitations are extended to 
respectable Vaisyas and to Sfidrns 
universally ; the agricultural and 
servile classes thus having their due 
consideration, oven at a ceremonial of 
a religious as well as of a political 
tendency.” At the actual sacrifice, 
however, no Sddras wore present. 
See Wilson, Journ. R, A. 8., vo). vu. 
p. 138 . — Ed.] 

« CSi. ii. 238—240, and ui. 13, 

» Ch, iii. 14—19. 
n Cli. \-iu. 300, 374—377. 

» Ch. X. 11—19. 

» Cli. X, 0. 
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the daughters of such connexions, if they go on marrying 
Bramins for seven generations, restore their progeny to the 
original purity of the sacerdotal class ; but the son of a Siidra 
by a Bramin -woman is a Chanddla, “ the lowest of mortals,” ” 
and his intercourse with women of the higher classes produces 
“ a race more foul than their begetter.” '* 

The classes do not seem to have associated at their meals 
even in the time -of jMenu ; and there is a striking contrast 
between the cordial festivity recommended to Bramins with 
their own class, and the constrained hospitality with which 
they are directed to prepare food after the Bramins for a military 
man coming as a guest.” But there is no ‘prohibition in the code 
against eating with other classes, or partaking of food cooked 
by them (which is now the great occasion for loss of cast), except 
in the case of Sudras ; and even then the offence is expiated by 
living on water-gruel for seven days.” 

Loss of cast seems, in general, to have been incurred by 
crimes, or by omitting the prescribed expiations for offences. 

It is remarkable that, in the four classes, no place is assigned 
to artisans : Sudras, indeed, are permitted to practise mechanic 
trades dming a scarcity of other emploj’-ment, but it is not 
said to whom the employment regularly belongs. From some 
of the allotments mentioned in Chap. X. it would appear that 
the artisans were supplied, as they are now, from the mixed 
classes ; a circumstance which affords ground for surmise that 
the division into casts took place while arts were in too simple 
a state to require separate workmen for each ; and also that 
too many generations had elapsed between that division and 
the code to allow so important a portion of the employments 
of the community to be filled by classes formed subsequently 
to the original distribution of the people. 


CHAPTER II 

GO-VTIBKaiENT 

The king — ^Admimstration of the government — Bevenue — The court — -Policy 

— ^Wnr. 

The government of the society thus constituted was vested in 
an absolute monarch. The opening of the chapter on govern- 
ment employs the boldest poetical figures to display the irresist- 
ible power, the gloiy, and almost the divinity of a king.* 

oil. X. G4. with women of lower classes is now 

” Gli. X. 12. prohibitod. ~ Cli. iii. 110 — 113. 

™ Ch. X. 29, 30. All marriage Ch. xi. 153. * Gh. -iTi. I— 13. 



He was subject, indeed, to no legal control by human 
authority ; and, although he is threatened with punishment in 
one place,* and spoken of as subject to fine in another ; * yet 
no means are provided for enforcing those penalties, and neither 
the councils nor the military chiefs appear to have possessed 
any constitutional power but what they derived from his will. 
He must, however, have been subject to the laws promulgated 
in the name of the Divinity ; and the influence of the Bramins, 
both with him and with his people, v/ould afford a strong 
support to the injunctions of the code. 

Like other despots, also, he must have been kept within 
some bounds by the fear of mutiny and revolt.* 

The object of the institution of a king is declared to be, 
to restrain violence and to punish evil-doers. 

“ Punishment wakes when guards are asleep.” 

“ If a king were not to punish the guilty, the stronger would 
roast the weaker like fish on a spit.” 

“ Ownership would remain with none ; the lowest would 
overset the highest.” ‘ 

The duties of a king are said generally to be, to act in his 
orvn domains with justice, chastise foreign foes with rigour, 
behave without duplicity to his friends, and with lenity to 
Bramins.* He is respectfully to attend to the Bramins, and 
from them to Icam lessons of modesty and composure ; from 
them, also, he is to learn justice, policy, metaphysics, and 
theology. From the people he is to learn the theory of agri- 
culture, commerce, and other practical arts.* 

He is to withstand pleasure, restrain his angry passions, 
and resist sloth. 

Ho is to appoint seven ministers, or rather counsellors (who 
seem to be of the military class), and to have one learned 
Bramin distinguished above them all, in whom he is to repose 
his full confidence. He is to appoint other officers also, among 
whom the most conspicuous is the one called “ the ambassa- 
dor,” though he seems rather to be a minister for foreign affairs. 
This person, like all the others, must be of noble birth ; and 
must be endued with great abilities, sagacity, and penetration. 
He should be honest, popular, dexterous in business, acquainted 
with countries and with the times, handsome, intrepid, and 
eloquent. 

s Ch. vii. 27 — 29. Charitra," the groat monarch B&ma 

3 Ch. viii. 330. is compollod by tho clamours of bis 

‘ In tho “ Toy Cort,” a droma pooplo to banish his beloved queon — 
written about tho commencement See Wilson’s Ilindii Theatre. 
of our ora, tho king is dethroned, for ® Ch. viL 13 — 20. 

tyranny, by a cowherd ; and in * Ch. vii. 32. 

another drama, the “XJttara Kdma ^ Ch. vii. 43. 




to tho soil and the labour necessary to cultivate it.” “ This 
also may be raised, in cases of emergency, even as far as one- 
fourth ; and must always have been the most important item 
of the public revenue. 

On the clear annual increase of trees, flesh-meat, honey, 
perfumes, and several other natural productions and manu- 
factures, one-sixth.“ 

The king is also entitled to 20 per cent, on the profit of all 
sales.” Escheats for want of heirs have been mentioned as 
being his, and so also is all property to which no owner appears 
within three years after proclamation.” Besides possessing 
mines of his own, he is entitled to half of all precious minerals 
in the earth.” He appears, likewise, to have a right of pre- 
emption on some descriptions of goo^.” 

It has been argued that, in addition to the rights which 
have just been specified, the king was regarded in the code as 
possessing the absolute property of the land. This opinion is 
supported by a passage {VIII. 39) where he is said to be “ lord 
.;jMamount of.the.soil ” ; and by another, where it is supposed 
to be directed that an occupier of land shall be responsible to 
tho king if he fails to sow it (VIII. 243). 

In reply to this it is urged, that the first quotation is de- 
prived of its force by a similar passage (VII. 7), where the king 
is said to be “ the regent of the waters and the lord of the 
firmament.” 

The second is answered by denying its correctness ; but 
even if undisputed, it might only be a provision against the 
king’s losing his share of the produce in consequence of the 
neglect of the proprietor. A text is also produced in opposition 
to the king’s claim, in which it is stated that “land is the 
property of him who cut away the wood ; ” or, in the words 
of the commentator, “who tilled and cleared it” (IX. 44). 
But the conclusive argument is, that the king’s share being 
limited, as above, to one-sixth, or at most one-fourth, there 
must have been another proprietor for the remaining five- 
sixths or three-fourths, -who must obviously have had the 
greater interest of the two in the whole property shared.” 

It is remarkable, however, that so little allusion is made in 
the code to the property of individuals in land, although so 
many ooocsions seem to require it. It is directly mentioned 

The words botwoon inverted Ch. viii. 399. 

commas are an addition by tho ** Tho orgumoats in favour of 
ancient commentator CuIIdca. individual proprietors are stated 

Ch. vii. 127 — 132. in Wilks's Hiatory of Mysore, i. ch. v., 

Ch. viii. 398. end Appendix, p. 483 : and those in 

IS viii. 30. favour of tlio king in Slill’s History of 

tt Ch, viii. 39. British India, i. 180. 



for fear of liicldcn weapons ; and, wlicthor at homo or abroad, 
ho is to bo constantly on his guard against tho plots of his 
enemies. 

Foi-oign policy and war are tho subjects of many of tho rules 
for government. These arc interesting, from tho clear proofs 
which they afford of tho division of India, oven at that early 
period, into many unequal and independent states ; and also 
from tho signs which they disclose of a civilized and gentle 
people. Tho king is to provide for his safety by vigilance and 
a state of preparation ; but ho is to act on all occasions without 
guile, and never wil.h insincerity.*' Tho arts which may bo 
employed against enemies are four : presents, sowing divisions, 
negotiations, and force of arms : the wise, it is said, prefer tho 
two last.*' 

Tho king is to regard his nearest neighbours and their 
allies as hostile, tho powers next beyond these natural foes as 
amicable, and all more rcnioto powers ns neutral.*’ It is re- 
markable that, among tho ordinary expedients to bo resorted 
to in difficulties, the protection of a more powerful prince is 
more than once adverted to.** 

Yet this protection appears to involve unqualified sub- 
mission ; and on tho last occasion on which it is mentioned, 
tho king is advised, if he thinks it an evil, .oven when in ex- 
tremities, to persevere alone, although weak, in waging vigorous 
war without fear.*’ 

Vast importance is attached to spies, both in foreign politics 
and in war. Minute instructions are given regarding tho sort 
of persons to be employed, some of whom are of tho same 
description as are now used in India, — active artful youths, 
degraded anchorets, distressed husbandmen, decayed mer- 
chants, and fictitious penitents.” 

Tho rules of war are simple ; and, being drawn up by 
Bramins, they show nothing of tho practical ability for which 
the Indians are often distinguished at present. 

Tho plan of a campaign resembles those of tho Greek re- 
publics or tho early days of Bomo ; and seems suited to coun- 
tries of much less extent than those which now exist in India. 

Tho king is to march ivlien tho vernal or autumnal crop is 
on the ground, and is to advance straight to the capital. In 
another place 100 bowmen in a fort are said to bo a match for 
10,000 enemies ; so far was tho art of attack behind that of 
defence : a siege, therefore, is out of tho question; but, it not 
opposed, tho king is to ravage tho country, and intrigue with 
tho enemy’s chiefs, until ho can bring his foe to an action on 

ss Ch. vii. 103, 101. Ch. 100. « Cli. vii. IBS. 

M Ch. vii. ICO. » CIi. viii. 1"S, 170. Ci». vii. 154. 
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favourable terms,’’ or, what is still more desirable, bring him 
to terms by negotiation. 

Armies wore eomposed of cavalry and infantry. The great 
weapon of both was probably the bow, together with the sword 
and target'. Elephants were much emplo3*cd in war ; and 
chariots seem still to have formed an important branch of 
the arnn*. 

Several different orders of march and battle are briefl^’^ 
given. The king is advised to recruit his forces from the upper 
parts of Hindostan, where the best men arc still found.” He 
is in person to sot an e.vamplc of valour to his troops, and is 
recommended to encourage them, when drawn up for battle, 
with .short and animated speeches. 

Prize property' belongs to the individual who took it ; but 
when not captured scparatclj*, it is to be distributed among the 
troops.” 

The laws of war arc honourable and humane. Poisoned 
and mischicvou.slv barbed arrows, and fire arrows, arc all 
prohibited. There are manj* situations in which it is bj’’ no 
means allowable to destroy* the cncni}*. Among those who 
must alwaj's bo spared arc unarmed or wounded men, and 
those who have broken their weapon, and one who asks his 
life, and one who saj's, “ I am thj* captive.” Other prohibi- 
tions arc still more generous : a man on horseback or in a 
chariot is not to kill one on foot ; nor is it allowed to kill one 
who sits down fatigued, or who sleeps, or M'ho flees, or who 
is fighting with another man.” 

The settlement of a conquered country* is conducted on 
equalh’ liberal principles. Immediate securitj* is to be assured 
to all bj' proclamation. The religion and laws of the country’' 
are to bo maintained and respected ; and as soon as time 
has been allowed for ascertaining that the conquered people 
are to be trusted, a prince of the old ro^-al famil3’^ is to be placed 
on the throne, and to hold his kingdom as a dependence on the 
conqueror.” 

It is remarkable that, although the pay of the king’s house- 
hold servants is settled with some minuteness,” not a syllable 
is said regarding that of the arm5’, or the source from which 
its support is derived. The practice of modem Hindu nations 
would lead us to suppose that it was maintained b3’’ assignments 
of land to the chiefs ; but, if that practice had existed at the 

” Ch. vii. ISl — 197. Jaipur (?). Kanauj. and Mathura ; 

” [“ Mon born in Kurukshetrn. cf. also ii. 19. — Ed.] 
the Mutsyas. the inhabitants of “ Cli. vii. 9C. 97. 

Panchnla and Siimsonn.” (Manu. \’ii. Ch. vii. 90 — 93. 

109,) i.o. tho district near Delhi, ® Ch. vii. 201 — 203. ■ 

“ Ch. vu, 12G. 


(imo of iho oodo, i(. is impossihlo ih»t. so imporlaid. n body ns 
Miosn ohiofs would linvo formed should nol, Imvo honn alhidoil 
(o in disousaing Iho infornnl ndiniuistrnMon ; even- if uo ruloa 
woro auggostod for roguhitinR Ihoir nt.tondiinoo, nijd for sonjiring 
aomo portion of tho king’s nnfhority over tho lands thus nlion- 
n(ed. It is possihlo that tho army may Imvo boon paid by 
aepavato nssignmonts of land to caoh individual soldier, in tho 
same manner' ns (ho local troops of (ho small at, ales in (ho Sou(h 
of India (which have been little visited by the Itfahomotans) 
are still ; and this opinion derives some suj^poj't from tlio 
payment of the civil oflicers having been jirovidod for by such 
assignments.” 

From oi\o passage it w’onld appear that tho monarchy 
doscended, undivided, to one .son, probably (according to llimlii 
rule) to him whom his father regarded as most worthy. 


ClfAPTKR III 


AnairNISTfiATION op .tustioe 


QpnnrM talcs— Crhntnnt Inw— Civil law— Moils of proccccUnR— T.nw of ovl* 
rtcaco — Moilo of proppciUnR n'suiaccl — llohts— Talctosls of n^onoy 
— Coalronlfl — Snio willioat owacrsl)ij> — Disnalo!* touvosa jmwtcp 
ftjal servant— DiKjnUcs about bounilnrlps— UoIntionH betwoen jnnu 
and wif«» — Tnbcrbnneo. 

JvTSTicK is to bo administered by the king in person, assisted 
by Brnmins and other oounscUors ; ‘ or that funotion may 
bo deputed to one Bramin, aided by three nssossom of tho same 
olass.* There is no exception made for the oonduot of oriminal 
(.rials ; but it may be gathered from tho general tone of the 
laws, that the king is expected to take 'a more active share in 
this depart ment (.ban in tho investignt.ion of civil onuses. 

From t.bo ailonoo of tho code regarding local administration, 
it may perhaps bo inferred that the king’s repre.sontativo tills 
ins place in the courts of justice, at towns remote from tho royal 
j'csidenco.* 


W See eb. vit. 110, already re- 
ferred to. 

r Cb. vSH. I, 2 . 

» Cb.vlH.O— 11 . 

* Tho early pwotlco of tbo JTindOs 
n’cowlod iu'otUor books loaves this 
fluostion ia somo wipertalnt.y 5 for, 
in tboso books, it. npjioars timl. t.lipro 
wore local indj*i'8 appoint pd by tlio 
kiiiR in diffpront parts of tho cnniUry ; 
and also a provision for nrhil rnlioiis, 
to Im atilhorizod by tlio jndgps, in 


tbrpo erndat ions,— .first, of kinsmen } 
seBondly, of wen of tbo smno trade 5 
and thlrilly, of townsmen : nn appeal 
from tho first lying to tbo second, and 
from tbo second to the third. Ap. 
penis lay from all three to t.bo local 
oonri., from that to tho chief cnnrl 
nt tho enpilnl, and from that to Iho 
king in his own conrt, composed 
«if II pertain miniher of judges, to 
whom woro joined Ids ininislers, and 
Ids dome.il{a chaplain (wlio was to 
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TJic king is entitled to o per cent, on all debts admitted by 
the defendant on trial, and to 10 per cent, on all denied and 
proved.* This fee jirobably went direct to the judges, who 
would thus be remunerated without infringing the law against 
Bramins serving for hire. 

A king or judge in trying causes is carefully to observe the 
countenances, gcstui’os, and mode of speech of the parties and 
witnesses. He is to attend to local usages of districts, the 
peculiar law of classes and rules of families, and the customs 
of traders : when not inconsistent with the above, he is to 
observe the principles established by former judges. 

Neither ho nor his ofiicers are to encourage litigation, though 
they must show no slackness in taking up any suit regularly 
instituted.* 

A king is reckoned among the worst of criminals who re- 
ceives his revenue from his subjects without affording them 
due protection in return.* 

The king is enjoined to bear with rough language from 
irritated litigants, as well as from old or sick people, who come 
before him.* 

He is also cautioned .against deciding causes on his own 
judgment, without consulting persons learned in the law 
and is positively forbidden to disturb any ti-ansaction that has 
once been settled conformably to law.* In trials ho is to 
adhere to established practice.” 

1. Criviinal Law 

The criminal law is very rude, and this portion of the code, 
together with the religious penances, leaves a more unfavour- 
able impression of the early Hindus than any other part of the 
Institutes. 

It is not, however, sanguinary, unless when influenced by 
superstition or by the prejudice of cast ; and if punishments 
arc, in some cases, too severe, in others they are far too lenient. 
I^Iutilation (chieflj* of the hand) is among the punishments, as 
in all Asiatic codes. Burning alive is one of the inflictions on 
offenders against the sacerdotal order ; but it is an honourable 
distinction from most ancient codes, that torture is never 
employed either against witnesses or criminals. But the 

direct liis conscience) ; but, though a note to 3IiII (vol. i. p. 213). assigns 
tlicso might advise, tlio decision tlicso regulations to *' a period not 
rested with the hing. The precise long subsequent to the code of Monu, 
date when this system was in perfee- if not contemporary.” — ^En.] 
tion is not stated. — Colcbrooko on * Ch. viii. 139. ® Ch. viii. 41 — 16. 

the Hindi! Courts of Judicature, ® Ch. viii. 307. • Cli. \'iii. 312. 

Transa:!ions of the Royal Afiatie ® Ch. \‘iil. 390. ® Ch. ix. 233. 

Sociely, vol. ii. p. ICG. [Wilson, in ** Ch. ^ii. 45. 



laxness, confusion, and barbarism wliicli pervade this branch 
of the law seem to prove that it was drawn from the praclice 
of very early times ; and the adoption of it at the time of the 
compilation of these Institutes shows an unimproved condition 
even then, though it is not unlikely that parts of it were early 
superseded by an arbitrary sj’stem more conformable to reason, 
as is the case in rsindu countries in modem times ; and by no 
means improbable that the bloody laws in favour of religion 
and of the priesthood, though inserted in the code by the 
Bramin author, as the ideal perfection of a Hindii criminal law, 
may never have been acted on bj^ an)* Cshatriya king.” 

The punishments, though not always in themselves severe, 
arc often disproporlioned to the offence ; and are frequently 
so indistinctly or contradictorily declared as to leave the fate 
of an offender quite uncertain. 

Both these faults are conspicuous in the following instance ; 
Slaying a priest, drinking spirits, stealing the gold of a priest, 
and violating the bed of one’s natural or spiritual father, are 
all cla.cscd under one head, and subject to one punishment.” 
That punishment is at first declared to bo, branding on the 
forehead, banishment, and absolute exclusion from the society 
of mankind (unlc-ss previously expiated b\' penance,” in which 
case the highest fine is to be substituted for branding) ; and 
this is declared apjjlicablc to all the classes.” Yet it is im- 
mediately afterwards directed that, when expiation has been 
performed, a priest guilty of tho.se offences shall pay the ntiddle 
fine, and sliall in no case be depri%*cd of hi.s effects or the society 
of his family ; while it i.s pronounced that the other cln.sse.s, 
even after expiation, shall, in case of premeditation, suffer 
death.” 

Still more inconsi.stent arc the punishment.s for adultery and 
what are called overt act.s of adulterous inclination. Amotig 
these last are included, talking to the wife of another man at 
a place of pilgrimage, or in a fore.-»t, or at the conlluenco of 
rivers ; sending her flowers or perfume.^ ; touching her apparel 
or her ornaments, and .sitting on the same couch with her ; ” 
yet the penalty is banishment, with such bodily marks as may 
excite aversion.’' 

For uflultery itself, it is first declared, without reserve, that 
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the woman is to be devoured by dogs, and tlio man burned on 
an iron bed ; yet, in the verses next following, it ai)poars 
that the punishment of adullery without aggravation is a fine 
of from 500 to 1000 panas.”. The punishment, indeed, in- 
creases in proportion to the dignitj*^ of the party offended 
against. Even a soldier committing adultery with a Bramin 
woman, if she bo of eminenth- good qualities, and properly 
guarded, is to bo burned alive in a fire of dry grass or reeds.” 
These flat contradictions can onty be accounted for b}’^ supposing 
that the compiler put down the laws of different periods, or 
those supported by different authorities, without considering 
how thej* bore on each other. 

There is no express punishment for murder. From one 
passage it would ajipear that it (as well as arson and robbery 
attended with violence) is capital, and that the slighter punish- 
ments mentioned in other places Avero in cases Avhere there Avas 
no premeditation ; but, as the murder of particular descriptions 
of persons is aftcrAA-ards declared capital,” it remains doubtful 
AA’hat is the punishment for the offence in simple cases. 

Theft is punished, if small, AA-ith fine ; if of greater amount, 
Avith cutting off the Iiand ; but if the thief be taken AA'ith the 
stolen goods upon him, it is capital.” 

Receivers of stolen goods, and persons who harbour thieves, 
arc liable to the same punishment as the thief.” 

It is remarkable that, in cases of small theft, the fine of a 
Bramin offender is at least eight times as great as that of a 
Sudra, and the scale A-aries in a similar manner and proportion 
betAA'cen all the classes.” A king committing an offence is 
to pay a thousand times as great a fine as AA'ould be exacted 
from an ordinary person.” Robbery seems to incur amputa- 
tion of the limb principallj' employed. If accompanied Avith 
A’iolence it is capital ; and all who shelter robbers, or supply 
them^AA-ith food or implements, arc to be punished Avith death. 

Forging ro3’al edicts, causing dissensions among great min- 
isters, adliering to the king’s enemies, and sla 3 dng Avomen, 
priests, or children, are put under one head as capital.” 

Men AA'ho openl3’- oppose the king’s authorit 3 % AA’ho rob his 
treasur3’-, or steal liis elephants, horses, or cars, are liable to 
capital punishment ; as are those aa’Iio break into a temple to 
steal.” 

For cutting purses, the first offence is cutting off the fingers, 
the second the hand, the third is capital."* 

” Ch, viii. 371, 37-2. »» Ch. A-ii. 37C. 3S2— 3S3. 

Ch. viii. 344—347. => Ch. ix. 232. 

=‘ Ch. ix. 27S. “ Cli. viii. 337, 33S. 

® Ch. ix. 232. w cii. ix. 280. 


M Ch. A-iii. 377. 
=> Ch. i.x. 270. 

M Cli. viii. 330. 
=» Cii. ix. 277 



Falso evidence is to be punished "with banishment accom- 
panied by fine, except in case of a Bramin, when it is banish- 
ment alone.” 

Banishment is likewise the sentence pronounced upon men 
who do not assist in repelling an attempt to plunder a town,’* 
to break down an embankment, or to eommit robbeiy on the 
highway. 

Public guards, not resisting or apprehending thieves, are to 
bo punished like the thieves.” 

Gamesters and keepers of gaming-houses are liable to cor- 
poral punishment.” 

Most other offences arc punished by fines, though sometimes 
other punishments are substituted. 

No fine must exceed 1000 panas, or fall short of 250.” 

Defamation is confined to this sort of penalty, except with 
Sfidras, who are liable to be whipped. It is to bo observed, 
however, that this class is protected by a fine from defamation, 
even by a Bramin.” 

Abusive language is still more distinguished for the in- 
equality of punishments among the casts, but oven in this 
branch of the law arc traces of a civilized spirit. Mon re- 
proaching their neighbours with lameness, blindness, or any 
other natural infirmity, are Hablo to a small fino, oven if they 
speak the truth.” 

Assaults, if among equals, aro punished by a fino of 100 
panas for blood drawn, a larger sura for a wound, and banish- 
ment for breaking a bone.” The prodigious inequality into 
which the penalty runs between men of different classes has 
already been noticed.” 

Proper provisions are made for injuries inflicted in self- 
defence ; in consequence of being forcibly obstructed in the 
execution of one’s duty, or in defence of persons unjustly 
attacked.” 

Furious and careless driving involves fines ns different in 
degree as the lo.ss occasioned by the death of a man and of the 
lowest animal.” 

Persons defiling the highways arc subject to a .small fino, 
besides being obliged to remove the nuisance.'* 

Jlinistcrs taking bribes in private affairs arc punished by 
confiscation of their property.” 

*> Ch. viii. 120 — 123. ” Cli. i*. 272. Cli. ix. 221. 

Cli. «s. 27'1. If tliii Inw tlops ®* Ch. viii. t.is. “ Ch. viii. 2fi7 — 277. 

not n'for to fort'lpn pn«tnii'*'. it Phows t*"' Ch.viii.27’I. “Ch. viii, 2fit. 

tliHt pnnt; ToWtfTy, nnwrn Wfll hnown FrK p. 14. ^CU. viii, 318, etc, 

tmilnr tho nmr.o of liafnilii, Ch. viii. 200— 2!>S. 

i«v»'n whpti thi-* cfvlo wo'i cn!nj)iln!. Ci>. ix. 282, 283. 

{Cullu-a cxplninH it JVt n'h'rrinf; to « Uh. ix. 231. 
rrihli('r.<, t'lc. — K k.] 
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The olTcncos of phj-sicians or surgeons who injure their 
patients for want of skill ; breaking hedges, palisades, and 
earthen idols ; mixing pure with impure eommodities, and 
other impositions on purchasers, are all lumped up under a 
penalty of from 250 to flOO jJanas.” Selling bad grain for 
good, however, incurs severe corporal jjunishment ; *' and, 
what far more passes the limits of just distinction, a goldsmith 
guilty of fraud is ordered to be cut to jiieccs with razors.” 

Some offences not noticed bj'^ other codes are punished in 
this one with whimsical disregard to their relative importance : 
forsaking one’s parents, son, or wife, for instance, is punished 
by a fine of GOO j^anas ; and not inviting one’s next neighbour 
to entertainments on certain occasions, b}' a fine of one mdsha 
of silver.” 

The rules of police are harsh and arbitrarj’’. Besides main- 
taining patrols and fixed guards, open and secret, the king is 
to have many spies, who arc to mix with the thieves, and lead 
them into situations where thoj^ maj’^ be entrapped. When fair 
means fail, the prince is to seize them and put them to death, 
with their relations : the ancient commentator, Calluca, inserts, 
“ on proof of their guilt, and the participation of their rela- 
tions ” ; which, no doubt, would be a material improvement 
on the text, but for which there is no authority.*’ 

Gamesters, public dancers, and singers, revilers of scripture, 
open heretics, men who perform not the duties of their several 
classes, and sellers of spirituous liquors, are to be instantly 
banished from the town." 


2. Civil Law 

The laws for civil judicature are very superior to the penal 
code, and, indeed, are much more rational and matured than 
could well be expected of so early an age. 

Cases are first stated in which the plaintiff is to be non- 
suited, or the decision to go by default against the defend- 
ant ; and rules then given in case the matter comes to a trial. 

The witnesses must be examined standing in the middle of 
the court-room, and in the presence of the parties. The judge 
must previously address a particular form of exhortation to 
them, and warn them in the strongest terms of the enormous 
• guilt of false evidence, and the punishment with which it will 
be followed in a future state." If there are no witnesses, the 
judge must admit the oaths of the parties." 

The law of evidence in many particulars resembles that of 

" Ch. ix. 2S4— 287. ** Ch. ix. 2D1. « Qi. ix. 292. 

ai. vii. 3S9, 392. « Ch. ix. 232- 269. Cli. ix. 223. 

*» Ch. viii. 32—37. » Cli. viii. 79—101. Cli. viii. 101. 

n 



England : persons having a pecuniary interest in the cause, 
ii^amous persons, menial servants, familiar friends, with others 
disqualified on slighter grounds, are in the first instance 
excluded from giving testimony ; but, in default of other evi- 
dence, almost every description of persons may be examined, 
the judge malving due allowance for the disqualifying causes.** 

Two exceptions which disgrace these otherwise well-inten- 
tioned rules have attracted more attention in Europe than the 
rules themselves. One is tlie declaration that a giver of false 
evidence, for the purpose of saving the life of a man of whatever 
class, who may have exposed himself to capital punishment,'* 
shall not lose a seat in heaven ; and, thongh bound to perform 
an expiation, has, on the whole, performed a meritorious 
action." The other does not relate to judicial evidence, but 
pronounces that, in courting a woman, in an affair where grass 
or fruit has been eaten by a cow, and in case of a promise made 
for the preservation of a Bramin, it is no deadly sin to take a 
light oath.*' 

From these passages it has been assumed that the Hindii 
law gives a direct sanction to perjury ; and to this has been 
ascribed the prevalence of false evidence, which is common to 
men of all religions in India ; yet there is more space devoted 
in this code to tlio prohibition of false evidence, than to that 
of any other crime, and the offence is denounced in terms as 
awful as have ever been applied to it in any European treatise 
either of religion or of law.” 

A party advancing a wilfully false plea or defence is liable 
to a heavy fine : a judicious rule, which is pushed to absurdity 
in subjecting to corporal punishment a plaintiff wlio procras- 
tinates the prosecution of his demand.” Appeals to ordeal are 
admitted, as might bo expected in so superstitious a ijeoplc." 

The following statement of the principal titles of law implies 
an advanced stage of civilization, and would not, in itself, bo 


M Cli. vin. 61— ’J2. 

® Tlio anciont coininentntor Cul- 
Ificn inserts, nftcr “ cnpitnl pnnisb- 
ment,” tlio words, “ tiironph innd- 
vcrtcnco or error ” ; which proves 
tiiiit in his time tho words of ttio text 
wore ropugnnnt to tlio mornl fooling 
of tlio conimunity. 

M Cli. viii. 103. 10-1. 

“ Cli. wi. 112. 

** " 3!flrfcing well nil tho imirdors 
comprehended in tho crime of per- 
jury, declnro thou tho whole truth 
with precision." — Cli. viii. 101. 

“ IVlmtcvcr plnccs of torture Iinvo 
boon propnri'd for tlio sloyer of » 


priest, tlioso plncoa uro ordninoil for 
a witness wlio gives fnlso ovidonco," 
— Cli. viii. 89. 

" Nnltcd find shorn, tormented 
with IniuRcr nnd thirst, und deprivwi 
of sight, sliiill tliR man who gives falsa 
ov’jdenco go with n potsherd to beg 
food at tho door of iiis enemy.'*— 
“ Headlong, in uttor darkness, shall 
tho impioiM WTotch tumblo into hell, 
who, being interrogated on n judicial 
inquiry, answers one question falsely." 
-Oh. viii. 93, 94. 

« Qi. viii. CS, C9. 

M Ch. viii. 114—110. 
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(loficicnt in clearness and good sense, if it were not for the 
mixture of civil and criminal suits : — 1st, debt on loans for 
consumption ; 2nd, dcjiosits and loans for use ; 3rd, sale 
without ownership ; 4th, concerns among partners ; 6th, sub- 
traction of what has been given ; Cth, non-payment of wages 
or hire ; 7th, non-performance of agreements ; 8th, rescission 
of sale and purchase ; 9th, disputes between master and ser- 
vant ; lOlh, contests on boundaries; 11th and 12th, assault 
and slander ; 13th, larceny ; 14th, robberj’^ and other violence ; 
15th, adultcr 3 ' ; 16th, altercation between man and wife, 
and their several duties ; 17th, the law of inheritance ; ISth, 
gaming with dice and with living creatures.®* Some of these 
heads arc treated of in a full and satisfactory manner, while 
the rules in othei's arc meagre, and such as to show that the 
transactions thej’ relate to were still in a simple state. I shall 
onh* mention a few of the most remarkable provisions under 
each head. 

A creditor is authorised, before complaining to the court, 
to recover his property* by anj' means in his power, resorting 
even to force within certain bounds.** ^ 

This law still operates so stronglj' in some Hindu states, 
that a creditor imprisons his debtor in his private house, and 
even keeps him for a period without food and exposed to the 
sun, to compel him to produce the money he owes. 

Interest varies from 2 per cent, per mensem for a Bramin 
to 5 per cent, for a Sudra. It is reduced one-half when there 
is a jjledgo, and ceases altogether if the pledge can be used for 
the profit of the lender.*' 

There are rules regarding interest on money lent on bot- 
tomry' /or sea- voyages, and on similar risk by land ; and 
others for preventing the accumulation of interest on money 
above the original amount of the principal.*® 

Various rules regarding sureties for personal appearance 
and pecuniary' pay'raents, as well as regarding contracts, are 
introduced under this head. 

Fraudulent contracts, and contracts entered into for illegal 
purposes, are null. A contract made, even by a slave, for the 
support of the family of his absent master, is binding on the 
master.*’ 

A sale by' a person not the owner is void, unless made in 
the open market ; in that case it is valid if the purchaser can 
produce the seller, otherwise the right owner may take tbs 
property' on paying half the value.** 

“ Ch. viii. 4—7. “ Ch. ^^ii. 4S— 30. « Ch. ■v'iii. 140—143. 

M Cl». viii. 151, 15G, 157. <=> Ch. viii. 158— 107. « Ch. viii. 197—202 



A trader breaking bis promise is to be fined ; or, if it was 
made on oath, to be banished.'® 

A sale may be unsettled by either party within ten days 
after it is made, but not later." 

Disputes between master and servant refer almost entirely 
to herdsmen and their responsibilities about cattle." 

Boundaries of villages are to be marked by natural objects, 
such as streams, or by planting trees, digging ponds, and 
building temples along them, as well as other open marks above 
ground, and secret ones buried in the earth. In case of dis- 
putes, witnesses are to be examined on oath, in the presence 
of all the parties concerned, putting earth on their heads, 
wearing chaplets of red flowers, and clad in red garments. If 
the question cannot be settled by evidence, the king must make 
a general inquiry and fix the boundary by authority. The 
same course is to be adopted about the boundaries of private 
fields." 

The rules regarding man and wife are full of puerilities ; 
the most important ones shall be stated after a short account 
of the laws relating to marriage. 

Six forms of marriage are recognised as' lawful. Of these, 
four only are allowed to Bramins, which (though differing in 
minute particulars) all agree in insisting that the father shall 
give away his daughter without receiving a price. The re- 
maining two forms are permitted to the military class alone, 
and are abundantly liberal even with that limitation. One is, 
when a soldier carries off a woman after a victory, and espouses . 
her against her will ; and the other, when consummation takes 
place by mutual consent, without any formal ceremony what- 
ever. Two sorts of marriage are forbidden : when the father 
receives a nuptial present ; " and when the woman, from 
intoxication, or other cause, has been incapable of giving a real 
consent to the union.” A girl may marry at eight, or even 
earlier ; and, if her father fails to give her a husband for three 
years after she is marriageable (t\e. capable of being a parent), 
she is at liberty to choose one for herself.” 

Men may marry women of the classes below them, but on 
no account of those superior to their own.” A man must not 
marry within six known degrees of relationship on either side, 

® Cli. «ii. 219, otc. gust, ns a sale of tho flnughtcr, w’hiK 

Ch. viii. 222. in some placrs, tlio moclo of dispo.sing 

Ch. viii. 229 — ^234. of presents so received, and the claims . 

Clt. vui, 24ji — 2t>3. ftrising from them, nre discu.^ocl ns | 

*9 Tlicro is, liowover, throughout lepnl points. j 

tho code, n remarkable ^vuvcring on (Jj,, i;;. oo — 3-1. > 

this head, tho neceptnneo of n present 9i ch. is. RS — 9.3. | 

being in gonernl spoken of witli dis- cii. iik 12 — 19. i 
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nor with any woman whose famil 5 ' name, being the same, shows 
her lo bo of the same race as his own.” ^ 

The marriage of people of cqrial class is jjerformed by joining 
hands ; but a woman of the military class, manying a Bramin, 
liolds an arrow in her hand ; a Vcisj'a woman, a whip ; and a 
Sudra, (ho skirt of a mantle.** 

The marriage of equals is most recommended, for the first 
wife at least : that of a Bramin with a Sudra is discouraged ; 
and as a first M-ife, it is positively' forbidden.” 

Marriage is indissoluble, and the parties are bound to 
observe mutual fidelity.” 

From the few cases hereafter specified, in which the husband 
may take a second wife, it may' be inferred that, with those 
e.'cceptions, he must have but one wife. A man may' marry' 
again on (lie death of his wife ; but the marriage of widows is 
di.«couragcd. if not prohibited (exccijL in the case of Sudras). 

A Avife Avho is barren for eight years, or she Avho has produced 
no male children in eleven, may be superseded by another wife.” 

It appears, notwithstanding this expression, that the wife 
first married retains the highest rank in the family.” 

Drunken and immoral wives, those wlio bear malice to 
their husbands, or arc guilty of very' great extravagance, may 
also be superseded.” 

A wife who leaves her hu.sband’s house, or neglects him, for 
a twelvemonth, without a cause, may bo deserted altogether.” 

A man going abroad must leave a provision for his wife.” 

The wife is bound to wait for her absent husband for eight 
y'ears, if he be gone on religious duty ; six, if in pursuit of 
knowledge or fame ; and three, if for pleasure only'.” 

The practice of allowing a man to raise up issue to his 
brother, if he died without children, or even if (though still 
alive) he have no hopes of progeny', is reprobated, except for 
Sudras, or in case of a widoAv Avho has lost her husband before 
consummation.'* 

The natural heirs of a man are the sons of his body, and 
their sons, and the sous of his daughters, when appointed in 
default of heirs male to raise up issue to him.” 


” Ch. iii. 5. Ch. iii. 44. 

« Ch. ix. 40, 47, 101. 102. 

” Ch. ix. 81. ” Ch. ix. 122. 

™ Ch. ix. SO. 

” Ch. ix. 77 — 79. 

Ch. ix. 74. 

” Ch. ix. 70. Culliica in his Com- 
mentary, adds, “ after tiioso terms 
sho must follow him ” ; but t ho code 
Boems rather to refer to tho term at 
which sho may contract n second 
marriage. From tho contrr.dictions 


in tho code regarding marriages of 
wido\rs (as on some other subjects) 
wo may infer tliat tlio law varied at 
difforont ploccs or times ; or rather, 
perhaps, tliot tho writer’s opinion 
and the actual practice were at 
variance. The opinion against such 
marriages prevails in modern times, 
and must have done so to a great 
extent in that of Culldca. 

»= Ch. ix. 59—70. 

w Ch. ix. 104, 133, 


The 5on of his wife, begotten bj’ a near kinsman, at some 
time when his o^\^l life had been despaired of. according to the 
practice formerly noticed " (which, though disapproved of as 
heretical, would appear to be recognized Avhen it has actually 
taken place), is also entitled to inherit as a son.'* 

On the failure of issue of the above description, an adopted 
son .succeeds : such a son loses all claim on the inheritance of 
his original father ; and is entitled to a sixth of the property 
of his adoptive one, even if, subsequently to his adoption, sons 
of the body should be bom.'* 

On failure of the above heirs follow ten descriptions of sons, 
such as never could have been thought of but by Hindus, with 
whom the importance of a descendant for the purpose of per- 
forming obsequies is superior to most considerations. Among 
these are included the son of a man's wife bj* an uncertain 
father, begotten M hen he himself has long been absent, and the 
son of his wife of whom she was pregnant, ndthout his know- 
ledge, at the time of the marriage. Tlie illegitimate son of 
his daughter by a man whom she aftcrv\-ards marries, the son 
of a man by a married woman who has forsaken her husband, 
or by a widow, are also admitted into this class ; as are, last 
of all, his own sons by a Siidra wife.'* These and others (ten 
in all) are admitted, by a fiction of the law, to be sons, though 
the author of the code himself speaks contemptuously of the 
affiliation, even as afiiording the means of efficacious obsequies.” 

On the failure of sons come brothers’ sons, who are regarded 
as standing in the place of sons, and who have a right to be 
adopted, if they wish it, to the exclusion of all other persons.'* 
On failure of sons, grandsons, adopted sons, and nephews, 
come fathers and mothers ; then brothers, grandfathers, and 
grandmothers ; ” and then other relations, such as are entitled 
to perform obsequies to common ancestors ; failing them, the 
preceptor, the fellow-student, or the pupil ; and failing them, 
the Bramins in general ; or, in case the deceased be of another 
class, the king." 


Ch. is:. 30. etc. 

® Ch. 145. Perhaps tMs re- 
cognition is intended to be confined 
to the son of n Sfidra wife, in vrhom 
such a proceeding n-ould be legal ; 
but it is not so specified in the test, 
nnd the language of the code on this 
■whole subject is contm^ctorj'. The 
practice is nt the present day entirely 
forbidden to all classes. 

ss Ch. in. 141, 142, IGS, 109. 

St at. is. 159—161, 167—180. 
The whole cf these sons, except the 
son of n mnn's otvi} body, and his 


adopted sons, aro entirely repndioted 
bv the Hindu la'w of the present day. 

Gi. ix. 161. 
w Ch. ix. 1S2. 

» Ch. ix. lSr>. 217. 

** Gi. ix. ISf — 1S9. The depen- 
dence of inheritanco on obsequies 
lends to some rcmarkablo rules. 
The first sort of obsequies are only 
perfonnod to the father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather. Preference 
is gi\-en to those who perform ob- 
sequies to all three ; then to those 
who perform them to two, then to 
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A fndjcr niny distribute his wealth among his sons, while 
he lives (it is not stated whether arbitrarily or in fixed propor- 
tions). but his power to make a will is never alluded to.” 

\Vhen a man dies, his sons may cither continue to live 
together with the iwoperty united, or they ma3* divide it ac- 
cording to certain rules. If thc3' remain united, the eldest 
brother takes possession of the propcrt3', and the others live 
under him as the}* did under their father. In this case, the 
acquisitions of all the sons (who have not formally withdrawn) 
go to augment the common stock.” 

If the\' divide, one-twentieth is set aside for the eldest son, 
one-eightieth for the 3’oungc.st, and one-fortieth for the inter- 
mediate sons ; the remainder is then cquall3’' divided among 
them all. Unmarried daughters arc to bo supported b3’’ their 
brothers, and receive no share of the father’s estate ; ” but 
share cqualh* with their brothers in that of their mother.” 

This cqualit3' among the sons is in case of brothers of equal 
birth ; but otherwise the son of a Bramin wife takes four parts ; 
of a Cshatri3*a. three : a Vcm-a, two ; and a Sudra, one. 

One such share, or one-tenth, is the most the son of a Sudra 
mother can take, even if there arc no other sons.” 

Eunuchs, outcasts, persons born deaf, dumb or blind; 
persons who have lost the use of a limb, madmen, and idiots, 
are excluded from succession, but must bo maintained by the 
heirs. 

The sons of excluded persons, however, are capable of 
inlieriting,” 


ono. TJio.sp wlio perform obsoquic-s 
to none of (ho threo nro pnpsod over, 
A pront-pront-p'nnd.son, by this rule, 
would bo sot nsido, and the sjiceossion 
go to some oollatcnd who wan within 
threo deproos of tho gront-prnnd- 
fnthcr. After those wlio perform tho 
ilnst sort of obscquic.s come tho more 
numerous body, who only perform 
tho second . — Oriental Magazine, vol. 
iii. p. 179. Colebrooko’s Digest 
vol. iii. p. 023. 

” Cli. is. 104. Even tho power 
to distribute rests only on tho au- 
thority of Culhica. [" In nncp.=itrnl 
property tho occupant had joint right 
only with his sons, analogously in 
some respects to our entnilod estates. 
One of tlio great objects of tho descent 
of property is to provide for tho per- 
petual porformnneo of ob.scquial rites 
to tho whole body of deceased an- 
cestors. These ciinnot bo properly 
discharged by aliens to tho family, 
and therefore they eannot have a 


valid claim to succeed. A man can- 
not will thot a stranger shall perform 
his family rites in preferenco to his 
kinsmen, and cannot, therefore, 
inako away with property essential 
to their celebration.” Wlson, note 
to Mill, i. p. 230 . — Ed.] 

” Ch. ix. 103 — 105. Tliero are 
exceptions to this rule ; but it is 
still so elTcctivo that, in recent times, 
tho humblo relations of a man who 
hod raised himself to bo primo 
minister to tho Pdshwa, were ad- 
mitted to be entitled to share in liis 
immenso property, which they so 
littlo contributed to acquiro. 

<■* Ch. Lx. 1 12—118. “ Ch. ix. 192. 

“ Ch. ix. 151 — 155. In these 
rules, throughout tho code, great 
confusion is created by preference 
shotm to sons and others, who are 
" learned and «rtuous ” ; no person 
being specified who is to decide on 
their claims to those qualities. 

Ch. ix. 201—203. 
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Kcaothfi&ra— Eeljpon of Mcn-a— Crtsalion— Infcrinr ddf3c=— Sjnrits— llaa 
— obserTTaaoes — Jlorel ^cet. 

Tee religion tanght in the Institutes is derived from the Vedas, 
to ■which scriptures they refer in every page.’ 

There are four Ved^, but the fourth is rejected by many 
of the learned Hindus, and the number reduced to three. 

Each Veda is composed of two, or perhaps of three, parts. 
The first ’ consists of hymns and prayers ; the second part * of 
precepts which inculcate religions duties, and of arguments 
relating to theology.* Some of these last are embodied in 
separate tracts, which are sometimes inserted in the second 
part above mentioned, and sometimes are in a detached collec- 
tion, forming a third part,* 

Every Veda likev.-ise contains a treatise esplaining the 
adjustment of the calendar, for the purpose of filing the proper 
period for the performance of each of the duties enjoined. 

The Vedas are not single worhs ; each is the production of 
various authors, whose names (in the case of hjmns and prayers • 
at least) are attached to their compositioi^s, and to whom, 
aeeordirg to the Hindfis, those passages were separately re- 
vealed. They were probably written at different periods ; but 
were compiled in their present form in the 14th centaiy befcare 
Christ.* 

They are written in an ancient form of the Sanscrit, so 
different from that now in use that none but the more learned 
■ of the Biamins themselves can xmderstand them. Only a small 
portion of them has been translated into European languages ; 
and althongh we possess a summary of their contents (by a 
writer whose judgment and fideli^ may be entirely depended 
on ’j suScient to give us a clear notion of the general scops 
of their doctrines, yet it does not enable us tp'speak -with con- 
fidence of particvJzrs, or to assert that no allusion whatever 
is made in any part of them to tHs or that portion of the legends 
or opinions which constitute the body of the modem Hindu 
faith. 

* ISzace Eplijiirtcse’s Hsiary ■was * CaCed Jtantra. * Brahraaaa, 
written, so mneh pTogrsss has* bsea * CoUbroahs^ 'Aeuztts RceraretxK, 
raade ia ihs stndv of tha Vedas, tiizz troL viu. p. 357- r 

tbe acacfant sdven in "tbo text is * ’Upstsi^ad- 

secesstirilv verr inssiripfste. For * S« ATipstidix T. ^ 

sms feribsr infomtslion, see ihs • ilr. Colebr&olre. Asi-ziie Susaf . 

A'idfrioasl Jippeadix (vii.). — ^Ea.] tAee, voL -riH. p. 303. ; 
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The primary doctrine of (ho Vedas is the Unity of God. 
“There is in truth,” say repeated texts, “ but one Deity, the 
Supreme Spirit, tlic Lord of the Universe, "whose -work is the 
Universe.” * 

Among (lie ercaturcs of the Supreme Being are some superior 
to man, who sliould be adored, and from whom protection and 
favours may be obtained through prayer. The most frequently 
mentioned of these are the gods of the elements, the stars, and 
the planets ; but other personified powers and virtues likewise 
appear. 'I'he three principal manifestations of the Divinity 
(Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva), with other personified attributes 
and energies, and most of the other gods of Hindu mj’^thology, 
are indeed mentioned, or at least indicated, in the Veda ; but 
the worship of deified heroes is no part of the system.’ 

Brahma. Vishnu, and Siva, arc rarely' named, enjoy no pre- 
eminence. nor are they ever objects of special adoration ; 
and ^Ir. Colebrookc could discover no passage in which their 
incarnations were suggested. There seem to have been no 
images, and no visible tyTies of the objects of worship.” 

The doctrine of ^lonothcism prevails throughout the Insti- 
tutes ; and it is declared towards the close, that, of all duties, 

■ “ the principal is to obtain from the Upanishad a true know- 
ledge of one supreme God.” ” 

But although Menu has presen*cd the idea of the unity of 
God, his opinions on the nature and operations of the Divinity 
have fallen olT from the purity of their original. 

This is chic.fiy' apparent in his account of the creation. 
There arc passages in (he Vedas which declare that God is 
“ the material, as well as the efficient, cause of the universe ; 
the potter by' whom the fictile vase is formed ; the clay out 
of which it is fabricated : ” yet those best qualified to interpret 
conceive that these expressions are not to be taken literally, 
and mean no more than to assert the origin of all things from 
the same first cause. The general tendency of the Vedas is to 


* Prof. Wilson,. Oxford lectures, 
p. 11. Tlio followiftg wew of tho 
cljWno clip.ractor. ns presented in tho 
Vedas, is given by a learned Bramin, 
quoted by Sir William Jones. — “ Per- 
fect truth ; perfect happiness ; with- 
out equal ; immortal ; absolute 
tinity ; whom neither speech can 
describe nor mind comprehend ; nll- 
por\’adinc ; nll-transccndinp ; de- 
lighted with his own boundless in- 
telligence ; not limited by space or 
time ; without feet, moving swiftly ; 
without hands, grasping nil worlds ; 
without eyes, all-sur\'eying ; vjthout 


cars, all-hearing ; without an intelli- 
gent guide, understanding all ; with- 
out cause, the first of all eauscs ; oil- 
ruling ; all-powerful ; the creator, 
preserver, transformer of all things : 
such is tho Great One.” — Sir W. 
Jones’s IForts, vol. W. p. 41S. 

® Colebrooke on tho Vedas, Asiatic 
Rcstarchcs, vol. viii. p. 49-1. 

“ Prof. Wilson, Oxford Lectures, 

p. 12. 

** Ibid., p. 12 ; and see also Preface 
to tho rfsAnu Parana, p. 2. 

“ Gh. rii. S5. 



ishow ilmt. lilio Hubslnnoo nn wr»ll ns ilio fonn of nil ornnlwl 
boinprfl wnn dwivorl froio 1-bo WW of l,bo Solf-oxifitioR On»fl(>.'> 
^'lio Tnstitiiiof), on l-bo oonl-rniy, l.bo«gh not very dintinol., 
npponr l-o rcgnnl tbo univerfio ns fanned from tlio pubBtnnoo of 
the Crofttor, nnd to Imvo n vnguo notion of tbo olornnl oxifitonoo 
of ninttor ns port of the Divino HnbRl4>noo. Aooovding to thorn, 
“ t?Jo Solf-oxifiting Power, himself nndisoorned, but. innlcing 
this world diRoorniblo, with five olomonl-R nnd othor prinolploB, 
npponrod wii-b nndiminiHbod glory diRpolling tbo gloom.” 

'* Ho, having willed to prodnon vnrions boings from bifl own 
Divino flnbstnnoo, firnt willi n thongbt oroi\l,od tlm wntors, imd 
jdnood in thorn n prodnotivo nood.” ” 

From t-bis Rood Hjn’nng tbo mnndnno egg, in wbiob tbo 
Snpromo Being wor himflolf horn in (.ho form of Brnbm/i. 

By Bimilnr mytibologionl proooRnoa, bo, nndor (.ho form of 
BrnbmA, prodnood (.ho honvonR nnd onri.h, nnd (.bo hnmnn 
Ronl ; nnd (.o nil oroid.nrcn ho gnvo difl(.ino(. nnmoR nnd diBtinot 
ooonpntions. Ho likowiflo orontod (.bo doi(.io.s, ‘‘wil.h divino 
nttribnl-os nnd pnro Bonln,” nnd “ inferior gonii exquisitely 
dolionl-o.” ” 

n'bifl whole oronl-ion only ondnro.'i for n nori.nin poriod ; 
when tbnl- expires, (bo Divino energy in withdrawn, BrnbniA 
iB absorbed in tbo Bnpremo oBsenoo, nnd (bo whole flj’Rl.om fndns 
awny.’* 

'I'boso oxtinol-ionfl of orontion, with ooiwfiponding rovivnls, 
ooonr jjoriodionlly, nli (.orms of prodigiouR longtb,” 

!l?bo inferior deities nro roprcBontntivoB of tbo olemontfl ; nn 
Indrn, nir ; Agni, firo ; Vnrunn, water ; . Pri(.hivf, enrtb ; or 
of honvonly bodies, Sihyn, tbo snn ; Chnndrn, (.bo moon ; 
VrihiBpa(.i nnd o(.bov plnno(.a ; or of nba(.rnQ(. idenfl, nn Dbnrinn, 
god of iTtiBtioo ; Dbnnwnn(.nri, god of Modioino.” None of (.bo 
iiorooR who nro omit(.od in tbo V^dn, bnl. who now fill bo proini- 
nont. n part in tbo Hindu Pnnthoon (Bfimn, Criflbnn, o(.o.) nro 
over nllnded to. ^ 

Even tbo doiticn of v'bioh those nro inonrnntions nro never 
no(.iood. BrnbmA iB more (.ban onoo named, bn(i Vislnm and 
Siva never. Q'boao three forma of tbo Divini(.y ooonpy no 
oonapionouR plnoo among tbo dei(.ios of (.bo V<SdaB ; and (.heir 
myBtioal union or (.viad is never hin(ed a(i in Monn, or probably 
in (^10 V 6 dnB. Tbo tbroo formn, into Rome one of wbiob nil 
other deities aro (.boro said to bo resolvable, aro firo, nir, 
and tbo nnu.** 

»» WllBon, 0.r/0Mr jr.fPOirM, p. <tR. « Cli, (x, aOS— .'((1, nnd ollior 
« Oh, 1. ft, 7. *' CIt. (. 8— 1!2. plnnoa. , , . . . . „ , 

<* oil i. fli— 87. ColohrnoUn, /(bhUio Itetfiireiif* 

» Oil! 73, 7-i. wj. vlii. 305—307. 
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Altogether distinct from the gods are good and evil goniij 
who arc noticed in llie eroation rather among the animals than 
the divinities. “ Benevolent genii, fierce giants, bloodthirsty 
savages, heavenly choristers, nymphs and demons, huge ser- 
pents and birds of mighty wing, and separate eompanics of 
Pitris, or progenitors of mankind.” “ 

3Ian is endowed with two internal spirits — the vital soul, 
which gives motion to the body, and the rational, which is the 
scat of pa.ssions and good and bad qualities ; and both these 
souls, thouglt independent existences, are connected with the 
divine essence which pervades all beings.” 

It is the vital soul which expiates the sins of the man. It 
is subjected to torments for periods proportioned to its olTcnces, 
and is then sent to transmigrate through men and animals, -and 
even plants ; the mansion being the lower the greater has been 
its guilt, until at length it has been purified by suffering and 
humiliations, is again united to its more pure associates,” and 
again commences a career which may lead to eternal bliss. 

God endowed man from his creation with “consciousness, 
the internal monitor : ” ” and “ made a total difference be- 
tween right and wrong,” ns well as between pleasure and pain 
and other opposite jjairs.” 

He then produced the Vedas for the due performance of the 
sacrifice ordained from the beginning. But it does not seem 
necessary to enter further into the mctaplij'sical part of the 
work of ^fenu. 

The practical part of religion may be divided into ritual and 
moral. 

The ritual branch occupies too great a portion of the Hindu 
code, but not to the exclusion of the moral. 

There arc religious ceremonies during tlic pregnancy of the 
mother, at the birth of the child, and on various subsequent 
occasions, the principal of which is the shaving of his head, 
all but one lock, at the first or third year.” But by far the 
most important ceremonial is the investiture with the sacred 
thread, which must not be delayed beyond IG for a Bramin, 
or 24 for a merchant.” This great ceremony is called the 
second' birth, and procures for the three classes who are ad- 
mitted to it the title of “ twice-born men,” by which they are 
always distinguished throughout the code. It is on this occa- 
sion that the persons invested arc taught the mysterious word 
dm, and the gayatri, which is the most holy verso of the Vddas, 
■'vhicli is enjoined in innumerable parts of the code to be 

“ Ch. i. 37. => Ch. i. 14. =* Ch. i. 20. 
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repeated either as devotion or expiation ; and -which, indeed, 
joined to universal benevolence, may raise a. man to beatitude 
without the aid of any other religious exercise.*' This mys- 
terious text, though it is now conned to the Bramins, and is 
no longer so easy to learn, has been well ascertained by learned 
Europeans, and is thus translated by l\Ir. Colebrooke : ** “ Let 
us meditate the adorable light of the Divine Ruler ; may it 
guide our intellects." 

From fuller forms of the same verse, it is evident that the 
light alluded to is the Supreme Creator, though it might also 
appear to mean the sun. 

It is not easy to see on what its superior sanctity is founded, 
unless it may at one time have communicated, though in am- 
biguous language, the secret of the real nature of God to the 
initiated, when the material sun was the popular object of 
worship.** 

Every Bramin, and, perhaps, every twioc-born man, must 
bathe daily ; must pray at morning and evening twilight, in 
some unfrequented place near pure water ; and must daily 
perform five sacraments ; viz., studying the Veda ; making 
oblations to the manes and to fire in honour of the deities ; 
giving rice to living creatures; and receiving guests -with 
honour.” 

The gods are worshipped by burnt offerings of clarified 
butter, and libations of the juice of the Soma or moon-plant, 
at which ceremonies they are invoked by name ; but, although 
idols are mentioned, and in one place desired to be respected,’* 
yet the adoration of them is never noticed but with disapproba- 
tion ; nor is the present practice of offering perfumes and flowers 
to them ever alluded to. The oblations enjoined are to bo 
offered by Bramins at their domestic fire, and the other cere- 
monies performed by themselves in their ouix houses.” 

Most of the other sacraments are easily despatched, but the 
reading of the V^das is a serious task. 

They must be read distinctly and aloud, with a calm mind, 
and in a respectful posture. The reading is liable to be intor- 
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® There are many commentaries 
on this text, and some difference ot 
opinion os to tlio sense. The follow- 
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OBSEQUIES 


I. \ 

nijjtod liy many onunis, and mnsl. be su?pcncled likewise on the 
oeenrronce of various oonlingcncics wliicli, by disturbing the 
mind, m.ay render it unfit for .sucli an occupation. Wind, rain, 
thunder, earthquidees, meteors, eclipses, the howling of jackals, 
and many other incidents, are of the first description : the 
])rohibition against reading where lutes sound or where arrows 
whistle, when a town is beset by robbers, or when terrors have 
been excited by ste.-mge phenomena, clearly refers to the 
second. 

The last saernment-, that of hospitality to guests, is treated 
at length, and contains precepts of politeness and self-denial 
which would be verj* pleasing if the}’’ were not so much re- 
stricted to Bramins entertaining men of their o\vn class.” 

Bcsidc.s the daily oblations, tijcro are monthly obsequies to 
the manes of each man’s ancestors. These are to be performed 
“ in empty glades. Jiaturally clean, or on the banks of rivers 
and in solitary spots,” The sacrificcr is there to burn certain 
offerings, and. with many ceremonies, to set down cakes of 
rice and clarified butter, invoking the manes to come and 
partake of them. 

He is afterwards to feed a small number of Bramins (not, 
however, his usual friends or guests). He is to serve them 
with ro.spect. and they arc to cat in silence. 

“Departed ance.s’tors, no doubt, are attendant on such 
invited Bramins. hovering around them like pure spirits and 
sitting by tiiein when they are seated.” ” 

No ob.scquics arc to bo performed for persons of disreputable 
or criminal life, or for those who illegally kill themseh’es ; ” 
but, on the other hand, there is a striking ceremony bj’ wdiich 
a great ofTcndcr is rciiounccd by his family, his obsequies being 
solemnly jjcrformcd by them wliilc he is yet alive. In the 
event, of repentance and expiation, however, he can by another 
ceremony be restored to his family and to civil life.” 

Innumerable are the articles of food from which a twice-born 
man must abstain ; some for plain reasons, as carnivorous birds, 
tamo hog.s, and otlujr animals whoso appearance or way of 
living is di.sgusting ; but others are so arbitrarily fixed, that a 
cock, a mushroom, a leek, or an onion, occasions immediate 
loss of cast ; ” AvhiJe hedgehogs, porcuiiincs, lizards, and tor- 
toises are cxprcssl}’ clcclared to be lawful food. A Bramin is 
forbidden, under severe penalties, to cat the food of a hunter 
or a dishonest man, a worker in gold or in cane, or a washer of 
clothes, or a dyer. The cruelty of a hunter’s trade may join 
him, ill the eyes of a Bramin, tp a dishonest man ; but, among 
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many other arbitrary proscriptions, one is surprised to find a 
ph3'sician,‘'’ and to obser\'e that this learned and beneficent 
profession is always classed with those which are most impure. 

What chiefl.v surprises ns is to find most sorts of flesh per- 
mitted to Bramins,^* and even that of oxen particularly enjoined 
on solemn festivals.*' 

Bramins must not, indeed, eat flesh, unless at a sacrifice ; 
but sacrifices, as has been seen, are among the daily sacra- 
ments ; and rice-pudding, bread, and many^ other things 
equally innocent, are included in the very same prohibition." 

It is true that humanity to animals is eveiywhere most 
strongly inculcated, and that abstaining from animal food is 
declared to be very meritorious, from its tendency to diminish 
their sufferings ; but, though the use of it is dissuaded on these 
grounds," it is never once forbidden or hinted at as impure, 
and is in many places positively declared lawful." 

The permission to eat beef is the more remarkable as the 
emo seems to have been as holy in those days as she is now. 
Saving the life of a cow was considered to atone for the mturder 
of a Bramin ; " killing one required to be expiated by three 
months’ austerities and servile attendance on a herd of cattle." 

Besides these restraints on eating, a Bramin is subjected 
to a multitude of minute regulations relating to the most 
ordinary occupations of life, the transgressing of any of which 
is nevertheless to be considered as a sin. 

More than half of one book of the code is filled with rules 
about purification. The commonest cause of impurity is the 
death of a relation ; and this, if he is near, lasts for ten days 
with a Bramin, and for a month with a Sudra. 

An infinity of contacts and other circumstances also pollute 
a man, and he is only purified by bathing, and other ceremonies, 
much too tedious to enumerate." Some exceptions from these 
rules show a good sense which might not have been expected 
from the framers. A king can never be impure, nor those 
whom he wishes to be freed from this impediment to business. 
The hand of an artist employed in his trade is always pure ; 
and so is every commodity when exposed to sale. The relations 
of a soldier slain in battle are not impure ; and a soldier himself, 
who falls in the discharge of his duty, performs the highest 
of sacrifices, and is instantly freed from all impurities.*’ Of all 
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pure things, none impart lliat quality better than purity in ac- 
quiring wealth, forgiveness of injHrie.s, liberality, and devotion,” 

Penances, ns enqdoyed by the Hindus, hold a middle jjlace 
between the ritual and moral branches of religion. They help 
to deter from crimes, but they arc equallj* omplo3’ed against 
breaches of religious form ; and their application is at all times 
so irregular and arbitrary’ ns to prevent their being so effectual 
as the.v .should be in contributing to the well-being of society'. 

Drinking spirits is classed in the first degree of crime. 
Performing .snerifices to destroy* the innocent onl^' falls under 
the third. Under the same penance with some real offences 
come giving pain to a Bramin and “ smelling things not fit to 
be sniollcd.*’ •* 

Sonic penances would, if compulsorj*, bo punishments of 
the most atrocious crucltj\ Thej’ arc sufficiently absurd when 
left, ns the\' are, to the will of the offenders, to bo employed 
in averting o.xclusion from socictj* in this world or retribution 
in the nc.xt. For incest with the wife of a father, natural or 
spiritual, or with a sister, connexion with a child under the age 
of pubert}*, or with a woman of the lowest class, the penance is 
death b^' burning on an iron bed. or embracing a red-hot metal 
image.” For drinking spirits the penance is death bj’’ drinking 
the boiling-hot urine of a cow.” 

The other cxjiiations arc mostlj* made b\’ fines and austeri- 
ties. The fines are almost alwaj's in cattle to be given to 
Bramins, some as high as a bull and 1,000 cows. 

The^', also, are oddlj’ enough proportioned : for killing a 
snake a Bramin must give a hoe ; for killing a eunuch, a load 
of rice-stniw. 

Saj’ing " hu.>jh ” or “ pi.sh ” to a superior, or overpowering 
a Bramin in argument, involves each a slight penance. Killing 
insects, and even cutting down plants and grass (if not for a 
useful purpo.se), require a penance ; since plants are also 
supposed to be endued with feeling.” 

One pas.«!agc about expiation is characteristic in many ways. 
“ A priest who should retain in his memory the whole Rig Veda 
would be absolved from all guilt, oven if ho had slain the in- 
habitants of the three worlds, and had eaten food- front the foidest 
hands'^ “ 

Some of the penances, ns well as some of the punishments 
under the criminal law, relate to pollutions which implj' great 
corruption of manners in the people, or great impurity in the 
Jiuagination of the lawgiver ; ” but they probably originate in 

Ch. V. 107. Ch. xi. 55— OS. “ Ch. xi. 104, 105, 17’. ' 
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tho same pcrvorlccl ingenuity which appears in some of the 
European casuists. 

Others arc of a more pleasing character, anti tend to lessen 
our impression of tho force of superstition even among the 
Brnmins. A man wlio spends his money in gifts, even for his 
spiritual benefit, incurs misery hereafter if lie have left his 
family in want.*' Every man who has performed penance is 
legally restored to society ; but all should avoid the com- 
munion of those whoso offences were in themselves atrocious, 
among wliich are reckoned killing a sappliant and injuring a 
benefactor." 

TJjo ofTect of tho religion of IVfonu on morals is, indeed, 
generally good. Tlie essential distinction between right and 
■wrong, it has been seen, is strongly marked at the outset, and 
is in general well preserved. The well-known passages relating 
to false ovideneo, one or two where the property of another may 
bo appropriated for the purposes of sacrifice," and some laxity 
in the means by which a king may delect and seize offenders," 
are tho only exceptions I recollect. 

On the other hand there are numerous injunctions to justice, 
truth, and virtue ; and many are the evils, both in this world 
and the next, which arc said to follow from vicious conduct. 
Tho upright man need not be cast down though oppressed 
with penury, -while " tho unjust man attains no felicity, nor he 
whose wealth proceeds from false evidence.” *' 

The moral duties are in one place distinctly declared to be 
superior to the ceremonial ones.** The punishments of a future 
state are as much directed against tho offences which disturb 
society as against sins affecting religion. 

One maxim, however, on this subject, is of a less laudable 
tendency ; for it declares that the men who receive from tho 
government tho punishment duo to their crimes go pure to 
heaven, and become as clean as those who have done well." 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that tho morality thus 
enjoined by the law was not, as now, sapped by the example 
of fabled gods, or by the debauchery permitted in the religious 
ceremonies of certain sects. 

From many passages cited in certain places, it has been 
shown that the code is not by any means deficient in generous 
maxims or in elevated sentiments ; but the general tendency^ of 
the Bramin morality is rather towards innocence than active 
virtue, and its main objects are to enjoy tranquillity, and to 
prevent pain or evil to any sentient being. 

W Ch. ix. 0, 10. " Ch. xi. 100, 101. « C9i. xi. 11—10. 
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CHAPTER V 

StAXXKRS AXD STATE OF CrVIEIZATION 

Sliito of woiiipii — M ihhxt!! — A rts of life— Osnornl remarks — Origin of tho 
Hindus and foniiiition of their Bociely — I’eeiiliiiritic 3 rolnti’ng to tjio 
Eramins. 

In inquiring into the manners of a nation, our attention is first 
altraetecl to I he condition of the women. This may J>e gathered 
from llic laws relating to marriage, as well as from incidental 
regulations or observations which undcsignedly exhibit the 
views under which the sex was regarded. 

The laws relating to marriage, ns has been seen, though in 
some parts they bear strong traces of a rude age, are not on the 
whole unfavourable to the weaker party. The state of women 
in other respects is such as might bo expeeted from those laws. 

A wife is to be entirely obedient and devoted to her husband, 
wJio i.s to keep licr under legal restrictions, but to leave her at 
her own disposal in innocent and lawful recreations.* When 
she has no hu.s'band, .she is to be in a similar state of dependence 
on her male relations ; * but, on the other hand, tho husband 
and all tho male relations arc strictly enjoined to honour the 
women : “ where women arc dishonoured, all religious acts 
become fruitless ; ” — “ where female relations are made miser- 
able, the family very .soon wholly perishes ; ” but “ where a 
husband is coniented with his wife, and sho with her husband, 
in that house will fortune assuredly be permanent.” The 
husband’s indulgence to his wife is even regulated on points 
whicli scorn singular in a code of laws ; among these it is en- 
joined that she be “ con.stantly supplied with ornaments, 
apparel, and food, at festivals and jubilees." ’ 

Widows are also under tho particular protection of the law . 
Their male relations are positively forbidden to interfere w*itk 
their property. (III. 52.) Tho king is declared the guardian 
of widows and single women, and is directed to punish relations 
who encroach on their fortunes, as thieves. (VIII. 2S, 29.) 

There is little about domestic manners except as relates ti 
the Bramins ; and they, as usual, are placed under austere and 
yet puerile restrictions. A man of that class must not eat with 
his wife, nor look at her eating, or yawming, or sitting care- 
lessly, or when setting off her eyes with black pow*der, or on 
many other occasions.* 

In all classes -women are to be “ employed in the collection 
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ami of woali]) ; in piirilhnlion nwl feiiuila dtily ; 

in (Ik? prcjmmlion of daily food, and fho Hti}K?rin(*:ndfinco of 
IiottHoliold utcnifilH." 

“ J}y ('onfinenionl at iioinc, oven under nffccliotmlo and 
ol>K(*rvant f'liardiaiiM, (liny are not H(?(;uro ; but those women 
are truly j eeiire who are I'uarded by (heir own inelinationH.” * 

There is not the least mention of Satis ; indeed, ns the 
widows of Jb'uniimt arc enjoined to lead a virtuous, austere, 
and holy life,* it is ]>lnin that their burning with their husbands 
was never thought of. 

TJio only (uiieides authorised in the code arc for a IJrninin 
hermit nulTering umler an ineiirahle disease, who is permitted 
to proceed towards a certain point of the heavens with no 
sustenance hut water, until he dies of exhaustion ; ' and for 
u king, who, when Ik? finrhj his end ilraw near, is to Ijostow such 
. wealth ns he may have gained by legal fines on the liramins, 
commit his kingdom to hi.s son, and seek death in battle, or, 
if there bo no war, by abstaining from food,* 

Few more jjartioulnrs can be gleaned regarding manners. 
The strict celibacy impoiied on the Jlramin youths seems to 
have c.vcited a just distrust of (heir continence : a student who 
is enjoined to perform pcriional services, and to km the feet 
of his spirittjnl father's other near relations, is directed to omit 
those duties in the case of his young wife ; ho is desired to be 
always on bis guard wljcn in company with women, and to 
beware how ho trusts himself in a s(?rjucBlcrcd place even with 
those who should he the mo.st sacred in his eyes.’ 

Some notion of the pleasures most indulged in may bo 
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thiiH : *' May tJioso women who are 
not widows, wlio iiavn good liusiiands, 
who are niothors, ontor willi unguents 
and clarified butter ; witlioiit team, 
w'itboiit sorrow, let tlieni firBt go up 
fnto tlio liwolting.’' It is tlicno InHt 
words, “ drohantu yonim ayre," which 
linx'o been altered into (he fatal var> 
iant *' drohanlii yontrn ayneh,” " lot 
thorn go up into tiio place of firo ; ” 
but tliuro is no authority wbatus'nr 
for tliiB rcntling. Tho vorBo, in fact, 
Ib not addrcBBcd to widowB at all. A 
Hiiecoeding vnrRO in tlio Hamo liymii, 
whicii wno addrcswl to tho widow at 
tho funeral, expressly hids her " to 
riso up and come to tho world of 
living boingB,’' and tlio ceroinoninl 
BAtriiB direct that bIio in then to ho 
taken iiorno, geo I’rof, Wilson, Jl, 
An. Sue, Journ., vol. xvl, p, 203 ,— 
Ed.I 
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formed from those signins{. which a king is cautioned. (VII. 47.) 
Among them arc hunting, gaming, .sleeping b)’’ day, ex- 
cess with women, intoxication, singing, instrumental music, 
dancing, and useless travel. Some little light is also thrown 
on manners, by the much-frequented places where thieves, 
quacks, fortune-tellers, and other impostors arc said to haunt. 
They include cisterns of water, bakehouses, the lodgings of 
harlots, taverns, and victualling shops, squares where four 
ways meet, large well-known trees, assemblies, and public 
spectacles. 

Itlinute rules are given for the forms of salutation and 
civility to persons of all classes, and in all relations. 

Great, rc.spect is inculcated for parents ** and for age ; for 
learning and nmral conduct, as well as for wealth and i-ank. 
“ Way must, be niadc for a man in a wheeled carriage, or above 
niholy years old, or afilictod.with disease, or canying,.a burden, 
fSr ii' woiuan, for a priest (in certain cases), for a prjnce, and for' 
aTTritl egrboin.’* ’’ 

’^TTscarccly know where to place, so ns to do justice to the 
importance assigned to it in the code, the rcs;i>cct enjoined to 
ivmanortal custom. It is declared to be “ transcendent law,” 
and “ the root of all piety.” '* It is, indeed, to this day the 
vit.'il spirit of the Hindu system, and the immediate cause of 
the permanence of those institutions. Learning is greatty 
honoured throughout the code, and the cultivation of it is 
recommended to all classes. It is true the Vedas, and the 
conimentarie.s on them, with a few other books, are the only 
ones to which the student is directed ; but he is to learn theo- 
logy, logic, ethics, and physic.*!! science from those worlcs ; “ 
and we know that those subjects arc discussed in the tracts 
appended to eaeh Veda ; each is also accompanied by a treatise 
entirely relating to astronomy ; and, from the earlj’ excellence 
of the Bramins in all these branches of learning, it is probable 
that they had made considerable progress even when this code 
was formed. 

The arts of life, though still i.n a simple state, wore far from 
being in a rude one. Gold and gems, silks and ornaments, 
are .spoken of as being in all families.** Elephants, horees, 
and clhariots are familiar as conYC3*nnces for men, as are cattle, 
camels, and waggons for goods. Gardens, bowers, and ter- 
races arc mentioned ; and the practice, still subsisting, of the 
construction of ponds and orchards by wealthy men for the 
public benefit, is here, perhaps, first enjoined.** Cities are 
seldom alluded to, nor are there any regulations or any officers 
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beyond the wants of an agricultural township. The only great 
cities were, probably, the capitals. 

The professions mentioned show all that is necessaiy to 
civilized life, but not all required for high refinement. Though 
gems and golden ornaments w'cre common, embroiderers and 
similar workmen, who put those materials to the most delicate 
uses, are not alluded to ; and painting and writing could 
scarcely have attained the cultivation which they reached in 
after times, when they were left among the trades open to a 
Sfidra in times of distress, 

Jloney is often mentioned, but it does not appear whether 
its value was ascertained by weight or fixed by coining. The 
usual payments are in panas, the name noia applied to a certain 
number of the shells called couris, which are used as change for 
the lowest copper coins,’* 

The number of kinds of grain, spices, perfumes, and other 
productions, are proofs of a highly cultivated country ; and 
the code in general presents the picture of a peaceful and 
flourishing community. Some of the features which seem to 
indicate misgovemment are undiminished at the present day, 
but affect the society in a far less degree than would seem 
possil^le to a distant observer. On the other hand, the frequent 
allusions to times of distress give ground for a suspicion that the 
famines, which even now are sometimes the scourge of India, 
were more frequent in ancient times. There is po trace of 
nomadic tribes, such as still subsist in most Asiatic countries. 

Of all ancient nations, the Egyptians are the one v/hom the 
Hindus seem most to have resembled ; but our knowledge of 
that people is too limited to reflect light on any other with 
which they might be compared.” 

It might be easier to* compare them with the Greelts, as 
painted by Homer, who was nearly contemporary with the 
compilation of the code ; and however inferior in spirit and 
energy, as well as in elegance, to that heroic race, yet, on con- 
trasting their law and forms of administration, the state of the 
arts of life, and the general spirit of order and obedience to the 
laws, the eastern nation seems clearly to have been in the more 
advanced stage of society. 33ieir internal institutions were 
less rude ; their conduct to their enemies more humane ; their 
general learning was much more considerable; and, in the 
knowledge of the being and nature of God, they were already 
in possession of a light which was but faintly perceived even 


*« [Prof, Wilson, Ariana AnU, p. 
403, seems to tliink that the pana 
may have been » copper coin — ^Ep.] 
w The particular points of resem- 


blance are set forth by Heeren.— 
iorieal Researches (Asiatic Nations), 
vol. iii. p. 411 to the end. 
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by Ihc loftiest, intellects in tho best days of Athens. Yot the 
Greeks M’ero polished by free connminicalion M’itli man}* 
nations, and have recorded the improvements which they early 
derived from each ; while the Hindu civilization grew up alone, 
and thus acquired an original and peculiar character, that 
continues to spread an interest over tho higher stages of re- 
finement to which its unaided efforts afterwards enabled it to 
attain. It m.ay, however, be doubled whether this early and 
independent civilization was not a misfortune to tho Hindus; 
for. .cceing themselves superior to all tho tribes of whom they 
had knowledge, they learned to despise tho institutions of 
foreigner.'!, and to revere their own, until they became incapable 
of receiving imjirovcmcnt from without, and averse to novelties 
even among.-!t ihcmsclvc.s. 

On looking back to the information collected from the code 
we obsera'c tlie three twice-born classes forming tho whole 
community embraced by the Law, and tho Sudras in a servile 
and degraded condition. Yet it npjicars that there are cities 
governed by Siidra kings, in whicli Bramins are advised not 
to reside,*’ and that there are “ whole territories inhabited by 
Svidras, overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of Bramins.”*’ 

The three twice-born classes are directed invariably to dwell 
in the country between the Himavat *’ and tho Vindhya moun- 
tains,’* from the eastern to the western ocean. But, though 
the three chief classes are confined to this tract, a Sudra dis- 
tressed for .subsistence may sojourn wherever he choosc.s.“ • 

It seems impossible not to conclude from all this, that the 
twice-born men were a conquering pcoijle ; that the servile 
class were the .subdued aborigines ; and that the independent 
Sudra towns were in such of the small territories, into which 
Hindostan was divided, as still retained their independence, 
while the whole of the tract bej'ond the Vindhya mountains 
remained as yet untouched by the invaders, and unpenetrated 
by their religion. 

A doubt, however, soon suggests itself, whether the con- 
querors were a foreign people, or a local tribe, like the Dorians 
in Greece ; or whether, indeed, tbe^' were not increlj’’ a portion 
of one of the native states (a religious sect, for instance) which 
had outstripped their follow-citizens in Imowlcdge, and appro- 
priated all the advantages of the society to themselves. 

The different appearance of tho higher classes from the 
Sudras, which is so observable to this day, might incline us to 

*’ CJi. iv. 01. tho south, ns Hiimilayo does on tho 

*’ Ch. viii. 22. north, tho legislator must have hod 

** Himuluyn. an indistinct idea of tho oastom tor- 

’* Stilt 60 ciillod, and forniinj? tho initiation of tho rnngo. 
oountlnrios of lliadoslnn propor, on CIi. ii. 21 — ^24. . • 


think them foreigners ; but, Avithont entirely denying this 
argument (as far, at least, ns relates to the Brninins and 
Cshntriyas), avo must ndA’crt to some considerations AA’hioh 
greatly Aveaken its force. 

The class most unlike the Brnmins arc the Chnndiilns, Avho 
are, noA^crthcless, originally tho otTspring of a Bramin mother ; 
and Avho might haA’o been expected to linA'c preseiTcd their 
resemblance to their parent stock, ns, from the vovy loAvncss 
of their cast, they are proA’cntcd mixing Avith any race but their 
OAA'n. DilTerence of habits and employments is, of itself, 
sufllciont to create ns great a dissimilarity ns exists botAveen tho 
BrniAAin and tho Siidra ; and tho hercditnrj' separation of 
professions in India Avonld contribute to keep up and to inoreaso 
such a distinction.** 

It is opposed to their foreign origin, that neither in tho code, 
nor, I belicA'O, in tho Vddas, nor in any book that is certainly 
older than tho code, is tlioro any allusion to a prior residcuoo, 
or to a knoAvlcdgo of more than the name of any country out, 
of India. EA'on mythologj' goes no farther than tho Hinullnyn 
chain, in AA’htoh is tixed tho habitation of the gods. _ 

The common origin of the Sanscrit language Avith those of 
tho Avost lenA'OS no doubt that there Avas oneo a oonnoxion 
botAA’cen tho nations by Avhom they aro used ; but it proA'cs 
nothing regarding tho place whoro such a connexion subsist od, 
nor aboxit tho time, AA'hioh might have been in so early a stage 
of thoir society as to prevent its throAving any light on tho 
historjT of tho individual nations. To say that it spread from 
a central point is a gratnitoxis assxnnption, and oven epntrary 
to analogy ; for emigration and civilization haA’^o not spread 
in a circle, but from oast to Avest. Whoro, also, could tho 
central point bo, from Avliioh a language could spread over 
India, Greece, and Italj', and yet leave Chaldea, Syria, and 
Arabia untouclicd 1 

Tho qiiestion, thorofore, is still open.** There is no reason 
Ai'hatovor for thinking that tho Hindtis over inhabited any 
coiintrj* hut their present one ; and ns little for denying that 
they may have done so before tho earliest trace of tlicir records 
or traditions. . , » • 

Assuming them to ho a oonquoring tribe, yliotlior foreign or ^ 
native, tho institution of oast, and other Hindu pcculianties, 
may Iioa’^o arisen from their situation, Avithont pi'omoditaUon 
or design. On .taking possession of a noAV settlement, the 


®> Obssorvo tbp tlirtorpneo wlneb* 
oven a tow yonva enn produco botwoon 
two intlivKhioJs, wJio M'oro fllilto wlion 
tboy I’ppnn 15fo ; botwoon a Poldior of 
a wolbcHseipHnod rogimont, for in- 


Rtnneo, and « »nnn of tho lonsl aotivo 
and honlthy clftsaoa in a innnufm'.tur- 

inj? town. , 

s* [On tWa anbjoef, aoo Addilioniil 

Appendix.— 
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m!< Ji .’iiN r.ai.tji-. ji-. tiji-y tlKUi.L'lit (Ij’-airnblo ; 
JiJj'.i, v.iiilc- 5i,i-\' r.'!:''(i llj.' till* t'liicf to tlu* hijjJii’-'.t 

J'it'‘!i, liny wi'iil'i I" ■'U!i' ij.iK’h iiuitH’iicr to th(*lr own orticr 
‘■i*- t'liiiltj ],(. 'jiiiitii rtr.’itiii.t.' ji-;iliiii*^y or tl«*sf royiiija! tlio 

••I’-' j'iicii riry v.h;. It tii.-y «i. i jvi-cl from tin* piildic ojiinion of their 
•’iti'-t' Mty jitjil viritic. ‘I’Jic iriitiii'diali* I'luit-C'i of tlii.*^ jiowerfitl 
^■'’ttiliitiatioij, jiiii! till* particiiiar iiiean’i Ity whieli it wa.*? Iirotight 
.•hoin, jij-,. Iii-voikI nil," pMWi-rf' of fojijreture ; hut.if wo Knp])o.<io 



that the CaihoHc Church had been without a separate head at 
the time of its alliance with Charlemagne, and that the cIct^’, 
retaining their other restrictions, had been allowed to marrv 
and bring up their progeny in their own profession, it is not 
difficult to imagine a course which would lead to the result 
which wo see exemplified in the Hindus. 

It would he some time before the existing usages and the 
occasional regulations of the prince came to be einbodied in a 
code : and afterwards alterations would be silently made to suit 
the changes in the progress of society or in the policy of the 
rulers : even new codes incorporating the old ones might- long 
be framed without occasioning doubts of the Divine authority 
for tlic whole ; hut at length the text of the code would become 
fixed, and all subsequent innovations would be effected by 
glosses on the original, or by new laws promulgated by the 
royal authority. 

To all appearance the present code was not compiled until 
long after the community had passed the earliest stages of 
civiljEation. 

In making a general review of the code, we are struck with 
two peculiarities in its relation to the Bramins, by whom it 
seems to have been planned. The first is the little importance 
attached by them to the direction of public ■worsliip and re- 
ligions ceremonies of all sorts. Considering the reverence 
derived by the ministers of religion from their apparent media- 
tion between the laity and the Divinity, and also the power 
that might be obtained by means of oracles, and other modes 
of deception, it might rather have been expected that such 
means of infincnco should bo neglected by the priesthood, in 
the security arising from long possession of temporal authority, 
than renounced in an e.nrly code, the main object of which is 
to confirm and increase the po\vcr of the Bramins. 

The effects of this neglect are also deserving of observation. 
It was natural that the degradation of public worship should 
introduce the indifference now so observable in the pcxfonnanco 
of it ; but it is surprising that the regular practice of it by all 
classes should still be kept up at all ; and that on some occ-a- 
sions, as pilgrimages, festivnls,'’ote,-,.it should be able to kindle 
enthusiasm. ^ . « , • f 

• The second peculiarity is the regulation of all the actions of 
life, in a manner as strict and minute as could bo enforced in a 
single convent, maintained over so numerons a body yf men as 
the Bramins, scattered through an extensive region, living with 
their families like other citizens, and subject to no common 
chief or council, and to no form of ecclesiastical government, or 
subordination. Various causes contributed to support tins 
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BOOK II 


OHAKCIKS SINCK MKNU, Aid'* STATU OV TUB .inKOf'S 
IK LATKB TIMKS 


Tuovou the llimlus Unvo pvesw'vod their eiistunis more oiitiiv 
tijnu any otiter peoj)lo with whoin we are aoijnainted, and for a 
period exceeding that n'conieci of any other nation, yet. it is 
not to he siipposed titat changes liavc not. taken place in the 
lapse of twenty-live (vntnrios. 

.1 shall now attempt to point out those changes; and. 
although it- may not always he possible to distinguish .such of 
them as may he of Mahometan origin. 1 shall endeavour to 
eonllne tuy aeeoimt to those featui'es, whether in ivligion, 
government, or tnanners. which still eharaeterr/.e the Hindus. 

I shall pivserve the same order as in the code, and slndl 
eonnuence with the pu'sent slate of the classes. 


CHAPTER I 

CH.AKOKS IX CASO' 

Chnngcs 5n tho tow givrtt otnsjwia^Aljxx'tl rlnssfs— Mwwstic cnlpN. 

Tt is, perhaps, in the divi.sion and employment- of the classes 
that the greatest alterations have been made since liVenu. 

Those of Cshatriya and Veisya. perhaps even of Sudra. are 
alleged by the Hramins to be extinct ; a decision which is by 
no means acquiesced in by those immediately concerned. The 
-Rajputs still loudly assscrl the purity of their descent from the 
Csliatriyas,* and some of the industrious classes claim the same 
I'clation to the Yeisyas. The Hnimius, however, have been 
almost univci'sally sliecessful, so far as to exclude the other 
classes from access to the VMas, and to eonfme all learning, 
human and divine, to their own body. 

The Rramins themselves, although they have presen-cd 
their own lineage undisputed, have, in a great mcasuw, de- 
parted from the rnles and pinctiees of their predeeessom. In 

[* A Into «Iiv5‘»u'n <*f tlu' IVivy tVimril lu*.’’ niviiloa nisjt the K.<«t!>trij'n 
on.n stni exists nmoM.s: tlw Knjpftts, Soo <^^w^rs Tn.j.w Imv fo» 

I's'O, jv i:s.— Ke.] 
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some ji.irticulurs they nro more strict limn formerly, being 
denied tlie use of .1111111.11 food,* and restrained from intcr- 
nmiriiiges with the inferior classes ; but in most respects their 
practice is griMtly relaxed. The whole of the fourfold division 
of their life, with .ill the restraints imposed on sludcnts, hermits, 
and abstracted devotet's. is now laid aside ns regards the com- 
munity ; though individuals, at their choice, may still adopt 
some one of the modes of life whicli formerly were to be gone 
throngli in turn by all. 

Braniins now enter into service, and arc to bo found in all 
trades and prnfe.'-sifjns. The number of them supported by 
charity, according t<« the jiriginal sy.itcin, is quite insignificant 
in proportion to the whole. It is common to see them as 
luishandimn. nml. still more, as soldiers; and even of those 
trade? wliich are exjwessly forbidden to them under severe 
pen.ihics. they only .‘•enijilc* to exercise tlie most degraded, and 
in some jilaees not (>v<‘ii those.* In the south of India, however, 
their peculiar .secular occupations are those connected with 
writing and public hiisim-s'^. From the minister of state down 
to the village aeeouiit.1111. the greater number of situations of 
this sort arc in their hands, as is all interpretation of the Hindu 
Jaw, a large share of the miiiisliy of religion, and many employ- 
ments (such a.s fannei's of tiie revenue, etc.) where a knowledge 
of witing ajul of husine.'-s is required. 

In the part.? of Ilindostan where the Mogul system was fully 
introduced, the use of the Persian langiingo has thromi public 
businc.«s into the hands of Mussulmans and Cfiycts.’ Eveij^in 
the Nizam's territoric.s i!i the Dcckan the same cause has in 
sonic degree dimini.uhod tlie employment of the Bramins ; but 
still they must be admitted to have cvcrywlicrc a more avowed 
share in tlie government than in tlie time of I^Icmrs code, ivhen 
one Bramin counsellor, together with the judges, made the 
whole of their portion in the direct onjo.ymcnt of po\yer. 

It might bo expected that (his worldly turn of their pursuits 
would deprive the Bramins of some part of their religious in- 
fluence ; and, accordingly, it is slated by n very high autliority,* 
that (in the provinces on the Ganges, at least) they arc null as 
a hierarchy, and ns a literary body few and little countenanced. 
Even in (he direction of the consciences of families and of 
individuals they have, tliero been supplanted by Gosayens and 
other monastic orders.® 


Some cnnls of Ilnimins in Hiiido- 
portnin clo.scription'i of fli“!li 
’ , a®? Kimi offored in tiiiiTifico. In 

«vi ' ^"■‘^u'nstnncM iic.'.li is ovory- 
■ jcrolmvful food ; Imt in tlio DccUnn 
11s sort of Ettcrificrc i.s fo roro lliat 


prol)nl)lv few Urnniin.s over witne^cd 
it. ' s Word, vol. i. p. 8<. 

3 A c;iRt of Sfidrns; sco p. 61. 

* I'n)fos.sor AVilson, Asialio lie- 
fcarr/tes, vol. xvii. pp. 310, 311. 

» Ibid, vol, s«i. p. 311. 



Yot even in Bengal they appear still to bo the objects of 
veneration and of profuse liberality to the laity.* The ministry 
of most temples, and the conduct of religious ceremonies, must 
stiU remain with them ; and in some parts of India no diminu- 
tion whatever can be perceived in their spiritual authority. 
Such is certainly the case in the Maratta country, and would 
appear to be so likewise in the west of Hindostan.’ The 
temporal influence derived from their numbers, affluence, and 
rank subsists in all parts ; but, even where the Bramins have 
retained their religious authority, they have lost much of their 
popularity. This seems to be particularly the case among the 
Bajputs,* and is still more so among the Maxattas, who have 
not forgiven their being supplanted in the government of their 
countiy by a class whom they regard as their inferiors in the 
military qualities, which alone, in their estimation, entitle men 
to command. 

The two lowest classes that existed in Menu’s time are now 
replaced by a great number of casts of mixed, and sometimes 
obscure, descent, who, nevertheless, maintain their divisions 
with greater strictness than the ancient classes were accustomed 
to do, neither eating together, nor intermarrying, nor partaking 
in common rites. In the neighbourhood of P6na, where they 
are probably not particularly numerous, there are about 150 
different casts.' These casts, in many cases, coincide with 
trades ; the goldsmiths forming one cast, the carpenters another, 
etc. This is conformable to Menu, who assigns to each of the 
mixed classes an hereditary occupation. 

The enforcement of the rules of cast is still strict, but 
capricious. If a person of low cast were to step on the space 
of ground cleared out by one of the higher classes for cooking, 
the owner would immediately tlirow away his untasted meal, 
even if he Had not tho means of procuring another. 

The loss of cast is faintly described by saying that it is civil 
deatli. A man not only cannot inherit, nor contract, nor give 
evidence, but he is excluded from all the intercourse of private 
life, as well as from the privileges of a citizen. He must not 
be admitted into his father’s house ; his nearest relations must 
not communicate with him ; and he is deprived of all the con- 
solations of religion in this life, and all hope of happiness in 
that which is to follow. Unless, however, cast be lost for an 
enormous offence, or for long-continued breach of rules, it can 
always be regained by expiation ; and the means of recovering 


« Word’s Hindoos, vol. i. pp. 
68—71. 

^ Tod’s ltdfas(kdn, vol. i. pp. 611, 
612. 


* Ibid. ; ftnd aco olso Mftlcolw’s 
Central India, vol. ti. p. 224. 

■> Stcolo, Sumtmry of the Lates and 
Customs of Hindoo Oasts, prolaco, 
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it must be very easy, for the effects of the loss of it are now 
scarcely observable. It occurs, no doubt, and prosecutions are 
not unfrequent in our courts for unjust exclusion from the cast ; 
but in a long residence in India I do not remember ever to have 
met with or heard of an individual placed in the circumstances 
which I have described. 

The greatest change of all is, that there no longer exists a 
servile class. There are still prsedial slaves in the •south of 
India, and in some of the mountain and forest districts else- 
where. These may possibly be the remains of the ancient 
Sudras, but in other parts of the country all classes are free. 
Domestic slaves form no exception, being individuals of any 
class reduced by particular circumstances to bondage. 

Though scrupulous genealogists dispute the existence of pure 
Sudras at the present day, yet many descriptions of people are 
admitted to be such, even by the Bramins. The whole of the 
Marattas, for instance, belong to that class. The proper occu- 
pation of a Sudra is now thought to be agriculture ; but he is 
not confined to that employment, for manjf are soldiers ; and 
the Ca3’’ets, who have been mentioned as rivalling the Bramins 
in business and everything connected with the pen, arc (in 
Bengal, at least) ** pure Sfidras, to whom their profession has 
descended from ancient times." 

The institution of easts, though it exercises a most pernicious 
influence on the progress of the nation, has bji^ no means so 
great an effect in obstructing the enterprise of individuals as 
European rvriters are apt to suppose. There is, indeed, scarcely* 
any part of the world where changes of condition are so sudden 
and so striking as in India. The last Peshwa had, at different 
times, two prime ministers ; one of them had been either an 
officiating priest or a singer in a temple (both degrading 
emploj'ments), and the other was a Sudra, and originally’ a 
running footman. The Baja of Jaipur’s prime minister was a 
barber. The founder of the reigning family of Holcar was a 
goatherd ; and that of Sindia a menial servant ; and botli were 
Siidras. The great family’ of Rastia, in the Maratta coimtry, 
first followed the natural occupations of Bramins, then be- 
came great bankers, and, at length, military commanders. 
Many similar instances of elevation might be quoted. The 

” [In Bengal, the next diA-isions the kttWa or potter, the karmahira 
below the Brahmans ore the Baidyas or smith, and the mipUa or b.irlwr. 
or medical, and the Kdi/asthas. or Below these are the numerous low 
Writer cast, — then come the nine casts, from whom a Brahman c.innot 
di\-isions called the Xobo Sab, i.e., accept water, such as the kah-artrika 
the gopa or cowherd, the miUi or or fisherman, fauvama-banij or goUl- 
gsudener, the faili or oilman, the Ian- smith, etc. — E d.] 
tn or we.aver, tho mcdalca or confoc- ** ColebrooUe, ^fialtc Bcftarchcr, 
tioncr, the roraji or bctcl-cultivator, vol. v. o. oS, 


changes of professions in private life are less observable ; but 
the first good Hindfi miniature painter, in the European 
manner, was a blacksmith. A new cast may be said to 
have been introduced by the establishment of* the monastic 
orders. The origin of these communities can only be touched 
on as a matter of speculation. 

By the rules of Menu’s code, a Bramin in the fourth stage 
of his life, after having passed through a period of solitude 
and mortification as an anchoret,** is released from all formal 
observances, and permitted to devote his time to contemplation. 
It is probable that persons so situated might assemble for 
the purpose of religious discussion, and that men of superior 
endowments to the rest might collect a number of hearers, 
who would live around them without forming any religious 
community. Such, at least, was the progress from single monks 
to cenobites, among the early Christians. The assemblies of 
these inquirers might in time be attended by disciples, who, 
though not Bramins, were of the classes to whom the study of 
theology was permitted, each, however, living independently, 
according to the practice of his own class. This would seem to 
be the stage to which these religious institutions had attained 
in the time of Alexander, though there are passages in the early 
Greek writers from which it might be inferred that they had 
advanced stiU further towards the present model of regular 
monastic orders.** Unless that evidence be thought sufficient, 
we have no means of conjecturing at what period those assem- 
blages formed themselves into religious communities, subject 
to rules of their own, distinct from those of their respective 
classes. The earliest date to which the foundation of any such 
order can be traced in the Hindu books is the eighth century 
of our era ; and few of those now in existence are older than 
the fourteenth.** Some orders are still composed of Bramins 
alone, and a few among ihetn may be regarded as the represen- 
tatives of the original societies adverted to above ; but the 
distinguishing peculiarity of the great majority of the orders is 
that all distinctions of cast are levelled on admission. _ Bramins 
break their sacerdotal thread ; and Cshatriyas, Veisyas, and 
Sudras renounce their own class on entering an order, and all 
become equal members of their new community. Tliis bold 

** See p. 16. •* It may, perhaps, bo construed 

“ See Appendix III. It appears, into on indication of tho existence of 
in the same place, that these assem- such orders in Menu’s time, that in 
blies included persons performing the Ch. v. 89, funeral rites are denied to 
penances enjoined to Bramins of the heretics, wJio wear a drees of reUgion 
third stage of life (or nnchorets), who, unauthorized by the Vida. [Tlw 
by the strict rule laid don-n for them, Schol. cxploins it of wandering osco- 
wro bound to live in solitude and tics who wear red garments, etc. — 
silence. 
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innovation is supposed by Professor Wilson to have been 
adopted about the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the 
fifteenth eentury.” 

The Hindu orders do not present the same regular aspect 
ns similar fraternities in Europe, and do not so cnsil3' furnish 
marked characteristics to distinguish thorn from the rest of 
mankind or from each other. There is not even a general name 
for the elass, though that of Gosaj-en {which, in strictness, 
should be eonfijicd to one subdivision) is usually applied to the 
wlude. 'J'hc.v can all be recognised bj' their dress, as all wear 
some part of their clothe.s (gcneralh* the turban and scarf) of 
a dirt3* orange colour, except a few, who go quite naked : all 
are bound b\’ some vows ; and all accoxit (though all do not 
.solicit) charity. 

These are, perhaps, the only particulars which can be 
asserted of them all ; but b\- far the greater number have manj* 
other features in common. An order gcncrallj* derives its 
character from a particular spiritual instructor, whose doctrines 
it maintains, and In* whose rules of life the members arc bound. 
Many of thc.=e foundens of orders have been likewise founders 
of sects ; for which reason the tenets of Gosaj’ons arc seldom 
pun.*l\’ orthodox. Thc.v varj* grcatlj' in numbers, some being 
confined to a small knot of votaries in one part of the countn*, 
and others spread in numbers over all India. 

Mo.-st of them possess convents, to which, in some cases, 
landed property* is attached. They derive an additional income 
from the contributions of devout persons, from money collected 
In' begging, and. in main* cases, from trade, which is often 
carried on ojicnh*, but more frequently- in a covert manner. 
These convents are all under a mohant (or abbot), who is 
generally elected by his own community or by the other 
mohants of the order ; but who is sometimes hereditary, and 
often named by his predecessor. Admission into an order is 
not given until after a probation of a year or two. The novice 
is in a manner adopted by a particular instnictor, or guru, who 
has often several such disciples ; all subject, as well as the guru 
himself, to the head of the convent. One order in Bengal 
admits of males and females living in one convent, but imder 
strict vows of chastity. 

Many of the Gosayens who belong to convents nevertheless 
spend much of their lives in wandering about, and subsist by 
begging. Other Gosayens lead an entirely erratic life ; in some 
cases still subordinate to mohants, and in others, quit^ 

** tSiinilnrly distinctions of cast Tlie earliest protest against cast’ ,, 
cease for the timo amonp the wor- tho rise of Buddliism. — K d.J - ■ 
sluppers at the temple of Jagamidth. 


independent and free from all rules, except such as the}- 
impose on themselves. But among these last are to bo found 
some of the most austere religionists ; those, in particular, 
-ivho retire to the heart of forests, and live entirely uncon- 
nected -with mankind, exposed to the chance of famine, if 
no charitable person should think of them, and to still greater 
danger from the beasts of prey that alone inhabit those wild 
and solitary tracts.** 

Few of the orders are under very strict vows ; and 1110}’ 
have no attendance on chapels, general fasts, vigils, or other 
monkish observances. Slost are bound to celibacy ; but many 
allow their members to many, and to reside with their families 
like laymen. One order, particularly devoted to Crishna, in 
his infant form, hold it to be their duty to indulge in costly 
apparel and choice food, and to partake of every description 
of innocent enjo^yment ; and these tenets arc so far from 
lowering their character that their influence with their followers 
is unbounded, and they are amply supplied with the means of 
living according to their liberal notions of religious duty. 

Some orders, however, differ widely from these last ; such 
arc those of which individuals hold up one or both arms until 
they become fixed in that position, and until the nails grow 
through the hands ; those who lie on beds of spikes, who vow 
perpetual silence, and who expose themselves to other volun- 
tary mortifications. Some few affect every sort of filth and 
pollution, and extort alms by the disgust which their prc.scnce 
creates, or by gashing their limbs with knives. 

Others, ns has been said, go naked, and many nearly so. 
Of this description arc the Nagns, who scr\-c ns mcrcennry 
soldiers, often to the number of several thousands, under their 
own leaders. 

These people do not profess to take arms for tho ndvancc- 
mont of their religion, but serve any chief for hire ; and nrc, 
in general, men of violent and profligate habits, but with the 
reputation of desperate courage. Their naked limbs smeared 
witli n-shes, their shaggj- beards, and their matted hair arti- 
ficially increased and twisted round the head, give a striking 
appearance to these martial devotees. When not hired, they 
have been known to wander about the country- in large hands, 
plundering and levying contributions. In former <lay.s the 
British possessions were more than once invaded hy such 
marauders. 

But these armed monk-s sometimes nssemhie in gre.at num- 


•* Mr. nV.rtI on tli-’' nirnlooa. vnl. IWnml, tlir.l nf tlsf"-/* Jip.-rni! i liail 

iii. p. 312. wli'-re Ji<' tint'-* tlmt h" hy fi.iTt iri lli • pro' 

infoniv.!. on n riKjl en SW.tr o UitiK tl.rcM tn'-jiitki. 
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bc*rs. without boiiig formed into bands or associated for military 
service ; and the meeting of large bodies of opiiositc sects has 
ofto 2 i led to sanguinary conllicts. At tiie great fair at Hardwar 
in 1700. an alTray, or rather a battle, took place between the 
Naga.-. of Siva asid those of Vishnu, in which it v.’as stated, on 
the spot, that 18,000 persons were left dead on the ticld.‘' The 
amount must, doubtless, have been absurdly ex.aggerated, but 
it serve.s to give an idea of the number.^ engaged. 

One description of GosiWcns, of the sect of Siva, are Yogis 
(see Cliap. V.) ; and attempt, by meditation, and b}' holding in 
the breath, and other mummeries, to procure a union with the 
Divinity. The lowest of this class jiretend to work miracles ; 
and some are even professed mountebanks, who go about the 
country with monkeys .and musical instruments, and amuse the 
populace with juggling and other tricks of dexterity. Another 
sort is much more rcn^arkablo. These profess to be enthusiastic 
devotees, and practise their imposture not for money, but to 
inere.ase their reputation for .‘sanctity. Among them are per- 
sons who manage, by some contrivance hitherto unexplained, 
to remain seated, for many minutes, in the air, at as great a 
distance from the ground as four feet, with no other apparent 
support but v.'hat they derive from .slightly resting on a sort 
of cniteh with the back of one hand, the fingers of which arc 
all the time employed in counting their beads.’’ 

Among the Gosayens there arc, or have been, some few 
learned men : many arc decent and inofTensivc religionists, and 
many respectable merchants ; but many, also, are shameless 
and importunate beggar.^!, and worthless vagabonds of all 
descriptions, attracted to the order by the idle and wandering 
life which it admits of. In general, the followers of Vishnu are 
the most re.spcctable, and those of Siva the most infected by 
the offensive qualities of the clas.s. It is to the credit of the 
good .«cnsc of the Hindus lliat the.so devotees fall off in public 
esteem cxactlj* in proportion to the extravagance and eccen- 
tricity of their obser\'anccs. 

Tiie veneration of .some of the Vaishnavn sectarians for 
their mendicant directors is carried to nn almost incredible 
pitch. In Bengal, some of them consider their spiritual guido 
as of sui)crior importance, and entitled to greater regard than 
their Deity himself.” 

The want of a common head to the Hindu religion accounts 


” Captnin Rnper, Asiatic lie- 
searches, vol. ii. p. i5S. 

'Dio most nutlipiitic uccouiit of 
ono of these is quoted by Professor 
Wilson. Asiatic Itesrarches, vol. xviL 
p. ISO, from a stotenicnt by ou 


eyc-tritness in tho Asiatic JilonthJt/ 
Journal for Mnrch. 1S20. 

Professor Wilson. .•Ist'afic Jle- 
searehes, vol. xvi. p. 119. Tlio nboTO 
nccount is chiefly from Professor 
Wilson’s essay in vols. xvi. and xvii....,, 
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for the lax discipline of many orders, and the total absence 
of rules among single Beiragis and Yogis, and such lawless 
assemblages as those formed by the militaiy Ndgas,” 

The same circumstance has preserved the independence of 
these orders, and prevented their falling, like the monks of 
Europe, under the authority of the ecclesiastical body ; and to 
their independence is to be ascribed the want of concord be- 
tween them and the sacerdotal class. The rivalry thus engen- 
dered might have produced more serious effects ; but the 
influence which the Bramins derive from their possession of 
the literature and law of their nation has had an operation on 
the orders, as it has on other Hindds ; and, in recognising the 
code of Menu, and the religious traditions of their country, they 
could not withhold their acknowledgment of the high stotion 
to which the class had raised itself by the authority of those 
writings. 
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The modem Hindu government differs from that described by 
Menu, less in consequence of any deliberate alterations, than of 


of the Asiatic Researches, with some 
particulars from Ward’s Hindoos, 
and some from tho account of tho 
Gosdyens in the Appendix to Steele’s 
Summary. See Appendix, on 
“ (Ganges in Cast.” 

» Tho same laxity prevailed at 
different periods among the Cliristian 
orders, and called forth the interfer- 
ence of the popes and councils 

In tho early ages of the church tho 
Sarabaites belonged to no convent, 
and were under no rule, but roomed 
about tho country, subsisting by 
charity, and often practising every 
sort of dobaudiery s <uid this license 


continued until the middle of the 
ninth century, when all professed 
monks wore compelled to enter them- 
selves 08 members of particular con- 
vents. Even members of convents 
sometimes led tho some vagabond 
life until restroined by ouftority. 
(Hisloire du Ckrgi Seculicr et Rigulier, 
voL ii. p. 16 ; Mwalori, 75th Disser-, 
tation, vol. iii. part 2, pp. 80, 94.) 
New Orders multiplied among the 
Christions with ns little restraint as 
among the Hindds, until they wero 
prohibited under Innocent III., a.t). 
1216. {Muratori, p. 97.) 

Commerce was carried on, even in 
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a relaxation of the systematic form which was recommended by 
the old lawgiver, and which, perhaps, was at no time exactly 
conformed to in the actual practice of any state. 

The chief has no longer a fixed number of ministers and a 
regular council. He has naturally some heads of departments, 
and occasionally consults them, and his prime minister, on 
matters affecting the peculiar province of each. 

Traces of all the revenue divisions of Menu,* under lords 
of 10 towns, lords of 100, and lords of 1000 toAvns, are still to 
be found, especially in the Deckan ; but the only one which 
remains entire is that called Perganneh, which answers to the 
lordship of 100 towns. Even the officers of the old systems 
are still kept up in those divisions, and receive a remuneration 
in lands and fees ; but they are no longer the active agents of 
the government, and are only employed to keep the records of 
all matters connected with land (A). It is generally supposed 
that these officers fell into disuse after the Mahometan con- 
quest ; but as, like everything Hindu, they became hereditaiy, 
and liable to division among heirs, the sovereign, Hindu as well 
as Mussulman, must have felt their inadequacy to fulfil the 
objects they were designed for, and the necessity of replacing 
them by officers of his own choosing, on whom he could rely. 

At pre*sent, even Hindu territories are divided into govern- 
ments of various extent, which are again divided and sub- 
divided, as convenience requires. The king names the 
governors of the great divisions, and the governor chooses his 
own deputies for those subordinate. 

The governor unites aU the functions of administration ; 
there being no longer military divisions as in Menu’s time ; and 
no courts of justice, but at the capital (if there). 

But among all these changes, the townships * remain entire, 
and are the indestructible atoms, from an aggregate of which 
the most extensive Indian empires are composed. 

A township is a compact piece of land, varying in extent, 
inhabited by a single community. The boundaries are accur- 
ately defined and jealously guarded. The lands may be of all 
descriptions : these actually imder cultivation, and those 


recent times, to a great estent by the 
Jesuits, and was one of the arguments 
in favour of the suppression of the 
order. (Ranke, Hislory of the Popes, 
vol. iii. pp. 13S, 20G.) As late os the 
last centur3' some oven of the strictest 
orders admitted into their communitj' 
a class which took certain vows and 
wore a monastic dress, but were 
allowed to live in the world and to 


exercise professions ; even married 
persons were not excluded. 

* As many of the notes on i^iis 
account of the revenue sj'stom are 
long, and not required for a general 
rmderstanding of the subject, I have 
thought it best to place them in an 
Appendix, to which reference will bo 
made bj’ letters of the alphabet. 


* \cf. Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities in the East and West, 1871.] 



neglected ; arable lands never yet cultivated : and land vhioh 
is altogether incapable of cultivation. These lands are divided 
into portions, the boundaries of which are ns carefullv marked 
as those of the to\\7iship ; and the names, qualiries, extent, 
and proprietors of which are minutely entered in the records 
of the community. The inhabitants' are all assembled in a 
village within the limits, which in many parts of India is forti- 
fied, or protected bj' a little castle or citadel. 

Each township conducts its own internal affairs. It levies 
on its members the revenue duo to the state ; and is collectively 
responsible for the payment of the full amount. It manages 
its police, and is answerable for any property plundered within 
its limits. It administers justice to its oum members, ns f.ar 
as punishing small offences, and deciding di.sputes in the first 
instance. It taxes itself, to provide fnnd.s for its internal 
expenses ; such ns repairs of the wall and temple, and the cost 
of public sacrifices and charities, as well as of some ceremonies 
and nrausomonts on festivals. 


It is provided with the requisite oftlcers for conducting all 
those duties, and wth various others adapted to the wants of 
the inhabitants ; and, though cntirelj' subject to the general 
government, is in ninny respects an organized commonwealth, 
complete within itself. This independence, and its concomit.'inl 
privileges, though often violated by government, are never 
denied ; they afford some, little protection against a tyr.innical 
ruler, and maintain order within their own limits, even when 
the general government has been dissolved. 

I quote the following extract from a minute of Sir Chnrle.s 
Metcalfe, ns well for the force of hi.s language ns the weight of 


his nuthoritj’ : — 

“ The village communitie.s are little repnhlies, having no.arly 
cverj’thing they can want within themselves, and almost inde- 
penilent of any foreign rcl.nlions. They seem to last where 
nothing else last.s. Dynasty after dynasty lutnbles dtiwn ; 
revolution succeed.^ to revolution ; JUndoo, I’.!!.!!!, .Mo 
Mahratt.'i, Sikh, English, are all masters in tuni ; but the vilt.ifre 
community remain.** the same. In times of tniuble they aTrn 
and fortify themselvo.s : an hostile army pas.'e* through the 
countr.v : the village eommunities collect thur <vitf!c witnin 
their walls, and let the enemy j>n«s unpmvnla-d. If phindcr 
imd deva-tation he dirceted nuaiii.«l tliem«elve!, nn-I the fort- 
emploved be irresistible, they flee to fri. tnlly viil.ie.‘> at a 
distance; but, when the storm has jt.-i-^--<l over, tley n turn 
and resume their occup-alion '. If a eountry n ni f'=.- a ! • i.-.' > 
of yc.w the scene of continU'-fl pilhgo and tr, i .u r-, mi ti-,;.: 
th/ vIHaoes cannot be inh-tbited, the fr.f.t.-r. -I vilhu-. r '. .-.' wr- 
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thclcps return whenever the power of peaceable possession 
revives. A generation may pass away, but the succeeding 
generation will return. The sons will take the places of their 
fathers ; the same site for the village, the same positions for the 
houses, the same lands will be re-occupied by the descendants of 
those who were driven out when the village was depopulated ; 
and it is not a trifling matter that will drive them out, for they 
will often maintain their post through times of disturbance 
and convulsion, and acquire strength sufficient to resist pillage 
and oppression with success. This union of the village com- 
munities, each one forming a separate little state in itself, has, 
I conceive, contributed more than any other cause to the 
preservation of the people of India, through all the revolutions 
and changes which they have suffered, and is in a high degree 
conducive to their happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great 
jJortion of freedom and independence.” ' 

A township in its simplest form is under a headman (B), 
who is onl3’’ spoken of in Menu as an agent of the king, and may 
have been removable at his pleasure. His office has now be- 
come hereditary ; and though he is still regarded as a officer 
of the king, he is rcall}* more the representative of the people. 
The selection of an individual from the proper family rests 
sometimes with the village community, and oftener with the 
government ; but to be useful to cither he must possess the 
confidence of both. He holds a portion of land, and receives 
an annual allowance from the government ; but the greater 
part of his income is derived from fees paid by the villagers. 
So far is he identified with the village, that he is held personally 
responsible for its engagements, and thrown into prison in all 
cases of resistance or failure of the revenue. 

The headman settles with the government the sum to be 
paid to it for the 3'ear ; and apportions the pa3Tnent among 
the villagers according to the extent and tenures of their lands. 
He also lets such lands as have no fixed occupants, partitions 
the water for irrigation, settles disputes, apprehends offenders, 
and sends them to the government office of the district ; and, 
in short, does all the duties of municipal government. 

All this is done in public, at a place appropriated for the 
purpose ; and on all points affecting the public interest, in free 
consultation with the villagers. In civil disputes the headman 
is assisted by arbitrators named by the parties, or by assessors 
of his own choice. His office confers a great deal of respecta- 
bility with all the country people, as well as inf 

®__Sir C. T. SIctealfo, Itcporl oj Select Commii 
vol. iij. Apprndix 84. p. 331. 



own village. It is saleable ; but the owner seldom parts with it 
entirely, reserving the right of presiding at certain ceremonies 
and other honorary privileges, when compelled to dispose of all 
the solid advantages. 

The headman is assisted by different officers, of whom the 
accountant and the watchman arc the most important. 

The accountant (C) keeps the village records, which contain 
a full description of the nature of the lands of the village, with 
the names of the former and present holders, the rent, and other 
terms of occupancy. He also keeps the accounts of the village 
community and those of the villagers individually, both with 
the government and with each other. He acts as notary in 
drawing up deeds for them, and writes private letters for those 
who require such a service. He is paid by fees on the inhabi- 
tants, and sometimes has an allowance or an assignment of 
land from the government. 

The watchman (D) is the guardian of boundaries, public 
and private. He watches the crops, is the public guide and 
messenger, and is, nest to the headman, the principal officer of 
police. In this capacity he keeps watch at night, observes all 
arrivals and departures, makes himself acquainted with the 
character of every individual in the village, and is bound to find 
out the possessor of any stolon property within the township, 
or to trace him till he has passed the boundary, when the re- 
sponsibility is transferred to the next neighbour. 

These duties may seem beyond the poAvers of one man ; but 
the remuneration is hereditary in a particular family, all the 
members of which contribute to perform the service.’ They 
are always men of a low cast. 

The money-changer may also be considered an assistant of 
the headman, as one of his duties is to assay all money paid. 
He is also the silversmith of the village. Besides these, there 
are other village officers, the number of which is fixed by the 
native name and by common opinion at twelve ; but, in fact, 
it varies in different villages, and the officers included are not 
always the same. . 

The priest and the astrologer (one of whom is often the 
schoolmaster), the smith, carpenter, barber, potter, and worker 
in leather, are seldom wanting. The tailor, washerman, 
physician, musician, minstrel, and some others, are not so 
general : the dancing-girl seems only to be in the south of India. 


s This is the only office in •which 
the sort of joint tenancy described 
is beneficial. In most others the 
sharers act in turn : in that of the 
accountant the e'vil is most conspic- 


uous, os the records are lost or thrown 
into confusion by frequently changing 
hands, and none of the co-parceners 
is long enough in office to be perfect 
in his business. 
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The minstrel recites poems and composes verses. His most 
important character (in some places at least) is that of genealo- 
gist.* Each of these village officers and artisans has a fee, 
sometimes in money, more frequently a portion of produce, as 
a handful or two out of each measure of grain. 

This is the mode of village government when there is nobody 
between the tenant and the prince ; but in one half of India, 
especially in the north and the extreme south, there is in each 
village a community which rcjiresents, or rather which con- 
stitutes, the township ; the other inhabitants being their 
tenants (E). These people are generally regarded as absolute 
proprietors of the soil, and are admitted wherever they exist 
to have an heredilable and transferable interest in it ; but as 
the completeness of their proprietary right is doubtfrd, it will 
bo convenient to preserve the ambiguity of their native name, 
and call them “ village landholders ” (F). 

Where they exist, the village is sometimes governed by one 
head, as above described ; but more frequently each branch of 
the family composing the community (or each family if there 
be more than one) has its own head, who manages its internal 
affairs, and unites with the heads of the other divisions to 
conduct the general business of the village. The council thus 
composed fills precisely the place occupied in other cases by 
the single headman, and its members share among them the 
official remuneration allowed to that officer by the government 
and the villagers. Their number depends on that of the 
divisions, but seldom exceeds eight or ten. Each of these heads 
is generally chosen from the oldest branch of his division, but 
is neither richer nor otherwise distinguished from the rest of 
the landholders. 

Where there are village landliolders, they form the first class 
of the inhabitants of villages ; but there are four other classes 
of inferior degree : — 2. Permanent tenants. 3. Temporary 
tenants. 4. Labourers. 5. Shopkeepers, who take up their 
abode in a village for the convenience of a market. 

The popular notion is that the village landholders are all 
descended from one or more individuals who first settled the 
village ; and that the only exceptions are formed by persons 
who have derived their rights by purchase, or otherwise, from 
members of the orisinal stock. The supposition is confirmed 
by the fact that, to this day, there are often only single families 
of landholders in small villages, and not many in large ones 


* Tho avidcly extended entail of ^ 
property in India, and the compj- 
catod lestrictions on the intcnnar- 
riage of families, nialto the business 


of n genealogist of much more serious 
concern in that^coontiy than it is 
n 



(G) ; but each has branclied out into so many members, that 
it IS not uncommon for the TThole agricultural labour to be 
<Jonc by the Itindholdcrs, without tb© aid ©itlicr of tonaut-s or 
labourers. 

The rights of the landholders are theirs collectively ; and, 
though they almost always have a more or less perfect partition 
of them, they never have an entire separation. A landholder, 
for instance, can sell or mortgage his rights ; but he must first 
have the consent of the village, and the purchaser steps exactly 
into his place and takes up all his obligations. If a family 
becomes extinct, its share returns to the common stock. 

In some villages the rights of the landholders are held in 
common, the whole working for the community, and sharing 
the net produce, after satisfying the claims of the government. 
In some thej* divide the cultivated lands, but still with mutual 
responsibilit}' for the dues of government, and sometimes with 
periodical interchanges of their portions ; and in others they 
make the separation between the portions of cultivated land 
complete, retaining only the waste land and some other rights 
in common ; but, at times, they divide the waste land also. 
In dividing their Lands they do not in general give one compact 
portion to each landholder, but assign to him a share of every 
description of soil ; so that he has a patch of fertile land in one 
place, one of sterile in another, one of grazing ^ound ?n a third, 
and so on, according to the variety of qualities to bo found 
within the village (G*). 

Their rights are various in diflierent parts of the country. 
Where their tenure is most perfect, they hold their lands sub- 
ject to the payment of a fixed proportion of the produce to 
government, or free of all demand. When at the lowest, they 
I'etain some honorary exemptions that distinguish them from 
the rest of the villagers (H). 

There are many instances where the government has taken 
advantage of the attachment of the landholders to their land to 
lay on them heavier imposts than other cultivators are willing 
to pay. Even then, however, some advantage, actual or pro- 
spective, must still remain ; since there is no tract in which 
village landholders are found in which their rights are not 
occasionaUj' sold and mortgaged. One advantage, indeed, the}’^ 
alwa3'S enjoy in the consideration shown towards them in the 
country, which would induce a familj' to connect itself by 
marriage with a landholder Avho laboured with his own hands, 
rather than -ndth a wealthy person, equally unexceptionable m 

point of cast, but of an inferior class societj'. 

So rooted is the notion of property in the village landholder, 
that even when one of them is compelled to abandon his fields 
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from t!ie demand of government exceeding what they w’ill pay, 
ho is still considered ns proprietor, his name still remains on 
the village register, and, for three generations, or one hundred 
years, ho is entitled to reclaim his land, if from any change of 
circumstances he should be so disposed. 

In the Tamil country’ and in Hindostan,* a tenant put in by 
the govennnent will sometimes voluntarily pay the proprietor’s 
fee to the defaulting and dispossessed landholder.® 

In all villages there are two descriptions or tenants, who rent 
the lands of the village landholders (where there are such), and 
those of the government, where there is no such intermediate 
class. These tenants arc commonly called rj’ots (I), and are 
divided into two classes, — permanent and temporarj^ 

The permanent ryots arc those who cultivate the lands of 
the village where they reside, retain them during their lives, 
and transmit them to their children (K). 

Tliey have often been confounded with the village land- 
holders, though tlic distinction is marked in all cases where any 
proprietor's fee exists. In it no tenant ever participates.’ 

Jlany are of opinion that they arc the real proprietors of the 
soil ; while othens regard them as mere tenants at will. All, 
however, arc agreed within certain limits ; all acknowledging, 

® Mr. EUi.'!, Report oj SfJcct Com- sivcly of hJs o\rn fixed nssessment. 
tnitice, IS33, val. iii. p, 370; Sir, Hio principle is that of a fiold-asscss- 
I'orto.ocue, Selerlior.!>, vol. iii. p. 40.i. ment, with totol separation of in- 

* [3fr. Robinson, in liis* v.ilunble forests.” Besides tlicso tlircc, there 
little bool: on The Land Revenue of is n fourth, tho Tnlooqdnreo, which 
Brittfh India (published in ISoC), was superinduced over tho others by 
gives three princip.'il hinds of land tho Jltiliammadan custom of granting 
tenure in India — tho Zcinindatco, tho collection of revenuo to gniat 
the Pultccdarec, and the Byutwarcc. officers of state or powerful cliiefs, 
“ The distinguishing fo.'iture of tho who in course of time made tho oifico 
Zemindarco tenure is, that when on hereditary. In Bengal proper, these 
estate belongs to several proprietors, falooqdnrs obtained groat power by 
it is managed in joint-stoch, with no the perpetual ssttlcmont, and made 
separate possession of portions of land themselves generally tho .sole owners 
by the sharers.” “ Tho clmrncteris- or r.cmindars of tho land. Tlio Put- 
tie of tho Puttcodorce tenure is parti- teedareo tenure prevails in tho Iforth- 
tion, or apportionment of the land in west proWnces end tho Saugor apd 
severaity, with joint responsibility. Xerbuddn territories ; the Zemin- 
Bach owner, or shareholder, under- dnreo in tho Korth-west, and tho 
takes the management of hi-s separato Maratta and Tamil country : the 
portion, paying' through the headman Ryntwaroo chiefly in Madras. See 
that proportion of tho whole osscss- Robinson's Land Revenue, pp. 1 — 17, 
went on tlio estate wliich, by previous and Wilson’s Glossary (Gram and 
ogreement, lias been fisod on this Zdnxinddr). Wilson also mentions 
^rtion of tlio land,” “ Under tho on imperfect form of Putteedareo in 
HjTitwnrco tenure tho various pro- the Xorth-west, where part of tho 
priotaty suh-divisions of tho estate land is hold in common and part in 
ore recognised, and joint responsi- severalty. — En.] 
oihty censes. Tiio owner of each • 3Ir. Ellis, Report of Select Com- 
petty holding is made responsiblo to mittcc of Souse of Commons, 1832, 
government for tho payment cxclii- vol. iii. p. 385. 



on the one hand, that they have some claim to occupancv, and 
on me other, that they have no right to sell their land. ' 

, , though all admit the right of occupancy, some contend 
that jt IS rendered nugatory by the right of the landlord to raise 
hjs rent ; and others assert that the rent is so far fixed, that it 
ought never to go beyond the rate customarv in the surrounding 
district. ” ° 

The tnith probably is, that the tenant's title vas clear as 
long as the demand of the state was fixed ; but that it became 
va^e and of no value when the public assessment became 
arbitrary. At present, the permanent tenant is protected by 
the interest of the landlord ; he will pay more than a stranger 
for lands long held by his family, and situated in a village 
whore he has a house ,* but if driven to extremities, he could 
easily get a temporary lease^ in another village, on lighter 
terms (L). 

It is thought by some that the permanent tenants are the 
remains of village landholders reduced by oppression ; others 
think they are temporary tenants who have gained their rights 
by long possession. It is probable that both conjectures are • 
partially right ; as well as a tiiird, that their tenure was, in 
many instances, conferred on them by the landholders at the 
first settlement of the township. 

The temporary tenant (M) cultivates the land.s of a village 
different from that to which he belongs, holding them by an 
annual lease, written or understood. The first description of 
land being occupied by the resident tenant, aii inferior cl^ 
falls to his share, for which there is little competition ; for wiis 
reason, and on account of his other disadvantages, he gets ins 
land at a lower rent than the permanent tenant. 

There is another sort of tenant who deserves to oe men- 
tioned, though of much less importance than either of e 
two (N). These are persons whose cast or condi 
prevents them engaging in manual labour, or their . 

taking part in any employment that requires ?waro 
before men. In consideration of these of^heir 

allowed to hold land at a favourable rate, ^ ^ , of 

availing themselves of their skill or capital by t P , ^ 
labourers (0). The services andjeimmerafeon 
ers are naturally various ; but th^ differ to 

of other countries to require efP^a^^oh of these classes is 
It need scarcely be repeated may bo 

not necessarily found m every j, all, in e^ 

cultivated entirely by any one of them, o y 

variety of proportion. eronnd-rent, and some- 

Shopkeepeis, etc., are subject to a grouuu 
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times a tax besides, to the person on •whose land they 
reside. Thoj' are under the general authority of the head 
man ns a magistrate, but have little else to do with the 
community. 

It seems highly probable that the first villages founded by 
Hindus were all in the hands of village communities. In the 
early stage of their progress it was impossible for single men to 
cut fields out of the forest, and to defend them against the 
attacks of the aborigines, or even of wild beasts : there was 
no capital to procure the services of others ; and, unless the 
undertaker had a numerous bodj* of kindred, he was obliged 
to call in associates who were to share in the profits of the 
settlement ; and thence came the formation of village com- 
munities, and the division of the land into tovmships. 

The unoccupied waste, as in all other cases where society 
has assumed a regular form, must no doubt have belonged to 
the state ; but the king, instead of transferring this property 
to the intended cultivators for a price paid once for all, or for 
a fixed annual rent or quit-rent (as is usual in other countries), 
reserved a certain proportion of the produce, which increased 
or diminished according to the extent and nature of the culti- 
vation. The rest of the produce belonged to the community 
of settlers ; but if they found they had more good land than 
they could themselves till, they would endeavour to make a 
profit of it tlmough the labour of others. No method seemed 
easier than to assign it to a person who should engage to pay 
the government’s proportion, with an additional share to the 
community : but while land was plenty, and many villages in 
progress, no man would undertake to clear a spot unless he was 
to enjoy it for ever ; and hence permanent tenants would arise. 
Temporary tenants and labourers would follow as society ad- 
vanced. The subdivision of property by inheritance would 
have a natimal tendency to destroy this state of things, and to 
reduce all ranks to the condition of labourers ; but as long as 
there was plenty of waste land, that principle would not come 
into full operation. 

But for this, the village community would remain unaltered, 
so long as the king’s proportion of the produce was unchanged. 
When he raised his demand, the profits of the landholders and 
permanent tenants diminished ; and when it rose above a 
certain point, both classes cultivated their land at a loss. If 
this continued they were obliged to throw up their lands, and 
seek other means of living. 

As the highest proportion claimed by the king, which at the 
time of Menu’s cod'’ -’'’•as one-sixth, is now one-half, it is easy 
to account for - ' ’lation of many village communities. 



and tlio shattered condition of others. The lands abandoned 
by tho landholders reverted to the state. 

But though this progress may have been very general, it 
need not have been universal ; conquered lands already culti- 
vated, would become tho property of tho prince, and might bo 
cultivated on his account by tho old proprietors reduced to 
serfs. Even at this day, tho state constantly grants lands to 
speculators, for tho purpose of founding villages, Avithout recog- 
nising a body of landholders. Tho terms of these grants are 
various ; in general they provide for total or partial exemption 
from revenue for a certain number of years ; after which tho 
payment is to bo tho same ns in neighbouring villages. 

Other processes must also have taken place, as wo percoivo 
from tho results, though wo cannot trace their progress. In 
Canara, Malabar, and Travancoro, the land is held in absolute 
property by single individuals, subject to a fixed payment to 
tho state. 


Tho sovereign’s full share is noAV reckoned at one-half ; and 
a country -is reckoned moderately assessed whore ho takes onl^' 
one-third.* This increase has been made, not so much by 
openly raising tho king’s proportion of tho crop as by means of 
various taxes and cesses, some falling directly on the land, and 
others more or less circuitously affecting tho cultivator. Of 
tho first sort are taxes on ploughs, on cattle, and others of tho 
same description ; of tho second, taxes on tho use of music at 
certain ceremonies, on marriages with widows, etc., and new 
taxes on oonsumjjtion. Besides these, there arc arbitrary 
' cesses of both descriptions, which were professedly laid on for 
temporary purposes, but have been rendered permanent in 
practice. Of this kind are a cess on all occupants of land, 
proportioned to their previous payments, and a cess on tho 
emoluments of village and district functionaries. 

As there is no limit to these demands, but the ability of 
those on whom they fall to satisfy them, the only defence of 
tho villagers lies in endeavouring to conceal their income. I'or 
this imrposo they understate the amount of produce, and con- 
trive to abstract jjart Avithont the knoAA’lcdge of tho collector ; 
more frequently they conceal the quantity of land cidtiA’atcd, 
falsifj'ing their records, so ns to render detection impossible, 
AA’ithout a troublesome and oxpensiA'o .scrutiny, involving a 
surA’oy of tho land. The landholders, Avhero there are Ruch, 
possess other indirect ad\'aulnges, tho extent of Avluch the 


* [Mr. UolMnsiin ntntes. on tho 
nntliorily of Sir T. .Alnnroo. Hint “ in 
tilt' (lir-lrirts of tlio rliirftninn of (ho 
Nortliprn Cirrnrsi, tioseontioti from tho 


nnriPiU. Fovorolsiit of Ori«* i. n'Kl in 
othrr JHiiili'i Httiti'rt, llio ii'-'O mi'iil 
flncliintoci from too to thn-* fiftli'' 
of tho priitT proiiuro." — Ki'.J 
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povcrnmont is soldoni nblo (o apcortnin. Sonio degree of con- 
nivniu'o oji the cnlU'etor's j)!irt is obtitined by bribes, wliicli are 
levied ns part of tbi' ialeraal expenses, and charged as “secret 
ser^'iee ” ; an it<'ni into which it is a point of Iiononr, both with 
the villagers :ind with future collectors and nuditons, never to 
inquire. 

It is only by the existence of such abuses, counterbalancing 
those on the part of the government, that wo can account for 
land yielding a rent and being saleable when apparently a.sscsscd 
to the jjlmost of its power.* of bearing.’ 

In the confusion produced by those irregularities on both 
.«idc.*, the principle of jiroportions of the produce is lost sight 
of ; and in most parts of India (he revenue is annually settled 
by a reference to that paid in fonner years, with such .alterations 
.as the peculiarity of the season, or the occurrence of any tem- 
poran* advant.age or calamity, may render expedient. 

When the parties cannot agree hy this mode of sctllcmont, 
they have recourse to a particular inquiry into the absolute 
ability of ibe village for tlie year. Tlie land being classed (as 
ha,s been mentioned) according to its fertility, and the facilities 
it possc.sscs for cultivation, the surplus remaining after the 
expense of production can bo conjectured : a sutUcicnt propor- 
tion is sot .a.«ido for the maintenance of tbo cultivator ; and the 
re.st, after deducting village expenses, etc., goes to the govern- 
nu'.’it. .As a final resource, when all other amicable means fail, 
on appeal is made to an actu.il division of (he crop.s ; but this 
mode of adjustment is so open to frauds that it is gonerall}’’ 
avoided by both parlies ; except, indeed, in places where long 
connexion between the roprcsenlative of government .and the 
people has established mutual confidence, in which case the 
division of the crop is the mo.*t poj)nlar of all settlements. 

If the result of the contest with the government ofiicers is 
the imposition of a burden beyond the j)aticnco of the cultiva- 
tors, (ho whole body by ccunmon consent abandon their lands, 
le,ave their village, and refuse to enter into any engagement 
irith the government. 'J’he public ofiicers then have recourse 
to conciliation and intimidation, and, when necessary, to 
conce.esion : force would he reckoned very oppressive, and, if 
used, would bo inetTectual : the most it could do would bo to 
disperse the villagers, and drive them into other jurisdictions. 


* As in tlic vill'u;.' ilcvribuit l>y 
notSK.'on {Tmn.’nettunx of l!ir 
Aeiitlic. SoesCy, vol. ii. l>. 77). 
"■•icro tlio }iincUinli](tr.) jviy .'i7i por 
o£ tli-ir protluco. Swj also Mr. 
Cufiplin and iljo Dccic.aa collL'Ctors, 


and Sir. Elpliinstono for Guzerat, 
liotli in tlio scloctions published by 
tlie East India Company : ^Ir. 
Ilamilton Jlucltannn for Ueinaipur 
and otlior districts under Bengal, in 
liis separate reports. 


Tt T;*.:iy fa-:!y ln' tljnt ’si:rl» niofle-! of 

canj-.ol !>;* carricif <>» witimut «uifh intcrfcronrc viih the in- 
ti’ni.il (•on:'li{n‘:<'>n «>f the tuwn: lup. In ycnoml the povrrnmrnt. 
ot!:i>cr rarr!(S on In’*? oxact*.onf= tljrr>nj:lv tlip liradman, Init 
inlorfiTos wiion nw< ary to support liim ap.in^t individuals ; 
l>!Jt he fOTuctJine.- sii.- pends tiu* headman from lits duties, and 
laltes the •Jetajl •• of nupo-inu and colleetinp the puhlie revenue 
for the t'.u'.e into hts own hand's, Aj'peal? and eoniplaints are 
al'O ineitotl to .ntnml pretences for extortion in matters con- 
nected with in- 1 !ce and police : so that nnder a had povemment 
the jinvilf '.y ; of the township areoften reduced to insisnificanec. 

All the.-e evils art' ncc;rav;\te<i in many parts of India by tlie 
system of f.arminp the revenne. Tlie goventments of provinces 
in suoli case.- are conferred on the person wlio engages to give 
Pcrurity for the large.-t annual payment to the treasury. Tliis 
contractor in like manner f.inns his subdivisions to the highest 
bidder : and these la.'-t, in their turn, eontr.tct with the headmen 
for fixed ji.ayment.'j from the villages, le.aving each of them to 
tnakc wh.at profit he can for himself. l>y these means the 
natural defender of the enltivators becomes himself their 


principal opj>res.sor ; and, if the headman refuses the terms 
ofTen'tl to him. the ea*;e is made worse by the transfer of his 
ofiico to any stranger who is willing to accept the contract. 

It is by such exactions that village landholders hrive in 
many cases been reduced from masters of the townships to 
mere tenants of the crown ; and in some have been obliged to 
tly from their hinds, to avoid being compelled to cultivate them 
under terms which it was impossible for them to bear. 

Hitherto eacli sharer in the village has been supposed to he 
acting on his own rights ; but the king and the landholders arc 
each entitled to alienate their share in the advantages derived 
from it. The headman and accountant also, if not others of 
the village functionaries, can sell their offices and official emolu- 
ments. Thus a new description of persons is introduced into 
the township ; but the now comers occupy precisely the station 
of their predecessors. The grantee of the king’s share becomes 
entitled to receive his proportion of the produce, but does not 
supersede the headman in his local duties, still less interfere 
with private occupants ; the new landholder takes up all the 
relations of the old ; and the headman, accorintant, etc., must 
henceforth be taken from the new family, but his functions 
undergo no change. The purposes of the kings alienations 
will be explained a little further on. 

This account of the different occupants of the land naturally 
leads to the niurb. agitated question of the property in the soil ; 
which some suppose to he vested in the state ; some, in the 




conclusions drawn from one sort of tenure, other tenures totally 
dissimilar in their nature. Many also are caused by the assump- 
tion, that where the government attends to no rights, no rights 
are now in being. Yet those rights are asserted by the sufferers, 
and not denied by those who violate them ; and often, in 
favourable circumstances, recover their former efficiency. 
Practically, the question is not in whom the property resid^* 
but what proportion of the produce is due to each party ; and 
this can only be settled by local inquirers, not by general rules 
founded on a supposed proprietary right, nor even on ancient 
laws long since forgotten. 

The king’s share in the produce of all land, and his rent on 
such as belongs to the crown, form by far the greatest part of 
the public revenue. The rest is derived*from various sources : 
of these, some are drawn from the land, as the cesses and taxes 
above alluded to ; and others from classes unconnected with 
agriculture, as taxes on shops and trades, and houses in towns, 
or on articles of consumption, market duties, transit duties on 
the great roads, sea customs, and a few others. Most of them, 
especially the transit duties, are fertile sources of oppression 
and vexation, and yield little clear profit in return for so much 
evil. These revenues are generally collected by the village 
and other local authorities; but some of them, especially 
transit duties and customs, are often fanned to separate 
contractors. 

It has been mentioned that the king can alienate his share 
in a village. In like manner he often alienates large portions 
of territoiy, including numerous villages as well as tracts of 
unappropriated waste. But in all these cases it is only his own 
rights that he makes over : tho-se of the village Imdholders and 
permanent tenants (where such exist), of district and village 
officers, and of persons holding by previous grants from himself 
or his predecessors, remaining unaffected by the transfer.^* 
These grants are made for the payment of troops and civil 
officers, for the support of temples, the maintenance of holy 
men, or for rewards of public service. Lands given for the ^o 
first purposes are called Jagirs.” This mode of remunerating 
the services of certain officers, and of providing for holy me^ 
is as old as Menu. When it came to be applied to troops is 


Want of advertenco to this cir- 
cumstancs has led to mistalres regard- 
ing the property in the soil. The 
native expresion being “ to grant a 
village,” or “ a district,” it has been 
inferred that the grant implied the 
•whole, and excluded the notion of any 
other proprietoxs. 

u -winch is a Person -word 


in its origin, is applied to lands given 
bv government for personal support, 
or ^ a fief for the mointeaanca of 
troops for the service of the state. 
Some service is implied in the per- 
sonal, as •well as the militaiy, Jagir.” 

(Cob Sykes on Land Tenures in the 

Dekkan, Jour jB. A.. S. 




principle of the grant, however, was never lost sight of, and the 
necessity of observing its conditions was never denied. 

^ese grants affected but a moderate proportion of the 
territory of 'the state ; the rest of which was administered by 
local officers directly under the prince, according to the form 
laid down in Menu. The allotment of lands was adopted 
as a means of paying the troops, and not of governing the 
country ; so that, although there were fiefs, there was no feudal 
system. 

But though this was the progress of landed assignments in 
settled countries, they took another course in the case of foreign 
conquests. In some instances a chief was detached by the 
invaders, to occupy a remote part of the country, and to subsist 
his troops on its resources ; and was allowed to remain undis- 
turbed until his family had taken root, and had become tenants 
on condition of service instead of mere officers on detachment. 
Examples of this nature may be found among the Hindu 
governments in the south of India, and in abundance and 
perfection among the Marattas of later times. Even in these 
cases of foreign conquest, however, the intermediate tenure 
is the exception, and not the rule ; the main portion of the 
territory remaining under the direct administration of the 
prince. But a course of proceeding yet remains, which carries 
the principle of alienation to a greater extent, and leads to a 
system which (with every caution in applying familiar names 
to remote institutions) it is impossible not to call feudal. 

It is that which prevails among the Rdjputs. With them, 
the founder of a state, after reserving a demesne for himself, 
divided the rest of the country among his relations, according 
to the Hindu laws of partition. The chief to whom each share 
was assigned owed military service and general obedience to 
the prince, but exercised unlimited authority within his own 
lands. He, in his turn, divided his lands on similar terms 
among his relations, and a chain of vassal chiefs was thus 
established, to whom the civil government as well as the 
military force of the country was committed (P). 

This plan differs from the feudal system in Europe, as being 
founded on the principle of family partition, and noi: on that of 
securing the services of great military leaders ; ^ but it may not 
always have originated in conquest, and when it did, the clan- 
nish connexion which subsisfes between the members of a Rajput 
tribe makes it probable that command among the invaders 
depended also on descent ; and that the same kinsmen who 
shared the chief’s acquisitions had been the leaders of the tribe 
before the conquest by which they were gained. 

The origin of present possession in family claims is still alive 
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in the memory of the Rajput chiefs, who view the prince as 
their co-parcener in one point of view, though their sovereign in 
another. This mixed relation is well shovm by the following 
passage, in a complaint from certain chiefs of Marwar against 
the Raja ; — “ When our services are acceptable,” say they, 
“ then he is our lord : when not, we are again his brothers and 
kindred, claimants and la 3 dng claim to the land.” ” 

The rule of partition was adhered to after the conquest, and 
each chief, in succession, was obliged to provide an appanage 
for the younger members of his father’s family. When any 
of those claimants remained inadequately provided for, he was 
assisted to set out on military adventures, and to foimd new 
states, by conquests in other countries (Q). 

The example of granting lands, which was set in the case of 
the Raja’s family, came to bo extended to strangers ; many 
fiefs are now held by Rajputs of entirely distinct tribes ; *’ and 
one of the first order seems, in later times, to have been be- 
stowed on a Mussulman “ (R). From the accounts given by 
the Mahometans of the state of Sind, during their early invasion 
in A.D. 711, it seems not improbable that the species of feudal 
system preserved among the modem Rajpfits was then widely 
extended.” 

Lands for services not military, besides those already noticed 
to local officers, are granted to ministers and other persons en- 
gaged in the administration ; and also to great officers of the 
household, and hereditary personal attendants. 

Other alienations are, to temples or religious persons, or to 
meritorious servants or to favourites. Though very numerous, 
they are generally of small extent : often single villages ; 
sometimes only partial assignments on the government share 
of a village ; but, in some cases, also, especially religious grants, 
they form very large estates. Religious grants are always in 
perpetuity, and are seldom interfered with. A large proportion 
of the grants to individuals are also in perpetuity, and are 
regarded as amongst the most secure forms of private property ; 
but the gradual increase of such instances of liberality, com- 
bined with the frequency of forged deeds of gift, sometimes 
induces the ruler to resume the grants of his predecessors, and, 
more frequently, to burden them with heavy taxes. "iVhen 
these are laid on transfers by sale, or even by succession, they 
are not thought unjust ; but total resumptions, or the per- 
manent levy of a fixed rate, is regarded as oppressive. The 
reaction must have begun long ago ; for the ancient inscriptions 

“ Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 19S, In 1770. Colonel Tod, vol. i, 

Rniasthan. p. 200. 

“ Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. ICO. See Bool: V. ch. i. 



often contain imprecations on any of "the descendants of the 
granter who shall resume his gift.” 

It is probable that in all times there were heads of hill and 
forest tribes, who remained independent of the Hindu monar- 
chies, since even the more vigorous governments of the Moguls 
and the British have not always been able to reduce such cluefs 
to subjection. There were certainly others, who, though they 
acknowledged a sovereign, and paid him a real or nominal 
tribute, or furnished a regular quota of troops, or merely gave 
general assistance, yet retained the internal administration of 
their country, yielding different degrees of obedience according 
to circumstances. 

The number of these half-subdued chieftains was from time 
to time increased on the breaking up of different Hindu states 
when some of the governors of districts and the military feuda- 
tories were able to hold out against the conqueror, and to 
maintain themselves in different degrees of independence. 
Others of the same classes, and, still more, persons who farmed 
the public revenue, contrived to keep their stations by rendering 
themselves useful to the ruling power ; and without the least 
pretension to independence, were admitted to have a sort of 
hereditary right or interest in their districts, as long as they 
administered them satisfactorily, and paid the revenue de- 
manded by the government. It is these three descriptions 
of persons, together with others who have risen under the 
Mahometans, that form the great class known in English con- 
troversy hy the name of Zemindars,” whose rights have been 
discussed with so much heat and confusion, and who will again 
he noticed as the requisite occasions arise. 

The art of war is greatly changed. At the time of the 
Mahometan invasions from Ghazni, the Hindfis were capable 
of systematic plans, pursued through several campaigns, and 
no longer confined to imroads of a few weeks’ duration. The 
use of ordnance afterwards made another great alteration ; 
and the introduction of regular battalions entirely changed the 
face of war. Setting aside that European improvement, their 


[Tho student triU find manv 
interesting filustrations of these dif- 
ferent kinds of alienations of land in 
the choptcr on tho Feudal System in 
Hallama Middle Ages. — ^En.J 

The Persian word zemln-d&r 
means haver, holder or keeper of tho 
lond, but by no means neccsso^y 
implies ownership ; tho tenrunation 
dar being applied to a person in nay 
rbaige, down to tho meonest ^ ns 
khezdnA-dir, trensurer ; kitta-ddr. 
governor of a fort; ehib-dir, mace- 


bearer ; db-dar, water-cooler, etc. 
It is said by Mr. Stirling [Asiatic 
JfMcarcfie*, voL xv. p. 239) that, until 
Aumngzib's time, the term zeminddr 
was confined to such chiefs os enjoyed 
some degree of independence. In 
modem times it is not limited to that 
class; for in tho Deckan it is most 
goncmlly applied by tho natives to 
tho district officers {ddsmflks, etc.) ; 
ond in our provinces in Hindostan to 
tho village landfiolders. 
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discipline, so far as relates to order of marcli and battle, is 
worse than that described by Menu ; but they now show a shill 
in the choice of ground, an activity in' the employment of light 
troops, and a judgment in securing their own supplies and 
cutting off those of the enemy, of which there is no sign in the 
long instructions laid down in the code. 

The spirit of generosity and mercy which pervades the old 
laws of war is no longer to be found : but war in India is stiU 
carried on with more humanity flian in other Asiatic countries 5 
and more so by the Hindus than the Mahometans. 

The longer dmration of their campaigns renders the military 
part of their life much more marked than it was formerly. 
Some of the Maratta chiefs, in particular, have lived entirely 
in the field, and had no other capital but their camp. From 
this circumstance the numbers assembled are out of all propor- 
tion to the fighting men ; and, when they move, they form a 
disorderly crowd, spread over the country for ten or twelve 
miles in length, and one or two in breadth, besides parties 
scattered to the right and left for forage or plunder. 

The main body is, in some places dense, and in others rare, 
composed of elephants and camels, horse and foot, carts, palan- 
keens and bullock-carriages, loaded oxen, porters, women, 
children, droves of cattle, goats, sheep, and asses, all in the 
greatest conceivable disorder, and all enveloped in a thick cloud 
of dust that rises high in the atmosphere, and may be seen 
for miles. 

Where there are regular infantry, they march in a body, or, 
at least, by regiments ; and the guns form a long line occasion- 
ing continual obstructions from the badness of the roads or the 
breaking down of carriages. The rest of the troops straggle 
among the baggage. Two tall standards, accompanied by 
kettledrums (aU, perhaps, on elephants), represent a body which 
oijght to be from 500 to 5,000 horse, but are followed by from 
5 to 50. The other horsemen belonging to them are riding 
singly or in groups, each, perhaps, with his spear poised on his 
shoulder, to the imminent danger of those who press behind, 
while the o^vner is joking with his companion, or singing in a 
voice that may be heard amidst the surrounding din. 

The whole is generally so loosely spread that a horseman 
might go at a full trot from the rear to the head of the column, 
and have way made for him as he advanced, except at passes 
of ravines, or narrow parts of the road where he and everybody 
else must often suffer most tedious delay. 

Partial halts occasionall3’^ take place towards the front, when 
the quartermaster-general is negotiating with a village how 
much it is to give him not to encamp on its lands ; and towards 



tho rear, na inclividimla wisli to einoJcc, or to tnJco otlier rest or 
rofroshnicnt. 

Now and then a deer or a wild hoar runs througli tho lino : 
shouts and commotion ])roccdo and follow his ooni-so ; sticks 
arc thrown, shots are fired, and men spur through tho crowd 
without much thought of tho risk of life or limb to thomsolves 
or others. 

Witli all this want of order, its good intelligoiiee and num- 
bers of light troops prevent a native nrmy from Ijcing surprised 
on the lino of maroli. Jt would bo di/HcuIt, in our wars, to find 
an instance oven of tho baggage of a native ariny being cTit off, 
unless when fairly run doAvn by a succession of hard marches. 
Oil tho contrary, these apparently unwieldy masses have often 
gained groat advantages from tho soorocy and celerity of their 
movements. Holder,' Tippoo, and tho Mnrattas frequently 
ovorwholmed separate detachments by attacking tliom when 
bolioved to bo in some distant quarter ; and ns often have they 
slipped through difficult passages, and ravaged tho country in 
tho roar of our general, when ho tliought ho was driving tiiom 
before him towards their own capital. 

When they ronoh their ground, things are arranged bettor 
than would bo expected in such a scone of confusion. Con- 
spicuous flags are pitched, which mark tho place allotted to 
each chief or each department ; and every man knows what 
part qf his own lino belongs to him. ' 

Tho camp, ivhon pitched, is a mixture of regularity and dis- 
order. Tho b4v.drs aro long and regular streets, with shops of 
all descriptions, as in a city. Tho guns and disciplined infantry 
aro in lines, and tho rest scattered about, without any visible 
regard to arrangement. Tho tents are mostly white, but often 
striped with rod, green, or blue, and sometimes wholly of those 
colours. 

Those of the poor are low, and of black woollen, sometimes 
merely a blanket of that description thrown over three si}enrs 
stuck in the ground ; though the owners of spears are seldom 
so ill lodged. 

Tho tents of tho groat are splendid ; they are disposed m 
courts formed of canvas screens ; and some aro largo and lofty, 
for. public receptions ; while others are low, and of moderate 
size, with quilted, and sometimes double^ walls, that secure 
privacy, while they exclude tho dust and wind. They aro con- 
nected by covered passages, and contain every accommodation 
that would be mot with in a i)alnco. A Maratta court, mdood, 
appears to much greater advantage in their camps than in their 
cities. Yet, with all this inagnificonco, there is some of thoir 
usual carclcBsncsB and indilTcrcnco to making anything com- 
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plolc : these canvas palaces arc often .so ill pitched that they aro 
quilc incapable of resisting the tempest of particular seasons. 
Sindia’s whole suite of tents has been known to be levelled with 
the ground at midnight, and his women obliged to seek shelter 
from the wind and rain in some low private tent that happened 
to have resisted the fur}' of the elements. 

The intended proceedings for the next day are announced 
by fakirs or gosayens, who go about the camp proclaiming a 
halt, or the hour and direction of the movement ; and who stop 
on the march to beg, exactly at the point where the welcome 
sight of the flags of the proposed encampment disposes all to 
bo liberal. 

The armies aro fed by large bodies of Banjaras, a tribe whose 
business it is to be carriers of grain, and who bring it from 
distant countries and sell it wholesale to the dealers.'* 

Smaller dealers go about to villages at a moderate distance 
from the camp and buj' from the inhabitants. The government 
interferes vciy little, and native camps are almost always well 
supplied. 

The villages in the neighbourhood of the camp are siure to be 
plundered, unless protected by safeguards. The inhabitants fly 
with such property as they can carry, the rest is pillaged, and 
the doors and rafters arc pulled down for firewood ; treasure is 
dug for if the place is largo ; and, even in small villages, people 
try if the ground sounds hollow, in hopes of finding the pits in 
which grain is buried ; or bore with iron rods, such as are used 
by our surveyors, and ascertain by the smell, whether the rod 
has passed through grain. A system like this soon reduces a 
country to a desert. In a track often traversed by armies the 
villages are in ruins and deserted ; and bushes of different ages, 
scattered over the open country, show that cultivated fields are 
rapidly changing into jungle. The large to\vns are filled with 
fugitives from the country ; and their neighbourhood is gener- 
ally well cultivated, being secured by means of compositions 
with the passing armies. 

The most important part of the Hindu battles is, now, a 
cannonade. In this they greatly excel, and have occasioned 
heavy loss to us in all 'our battles with them ; but the most 
characteristic mode of fighting (besides skirmishing, which is a 
favourite sort of warfare) is a general charge of cavalry, which 
soon brings the battle to a crisis. 

Nothing can be more magnificent than this sort of charge. 
Even the slow advance of such a sea of horsemen has something 
in it more than usually impressive ; and, when they move on 

“ [It was tlicso who alTorcIcd sneh war with Tippoo in 1791- See Mill's 
assistance to Lord Cornwallis in his Hist., vol. v. ch. iv. — E d.] 



at speed, the thunder of- the ground, the flashing of their arms, 
the brandishing of their spears, the agitation of their banners 
rushing through the wind, and the rapid approach of such a 
countless^ multitude, produce sensations of grandeur which the 
imagination cannot surpass. 

Their mode is_ to charge the front and the flanks at once ; 
and the manner in which they perform this manoeuvre lias 
sometimes called forth the admiration of European antagonists, 
and is certainly surprising in an undisciplined body. The whole 
appear to be coming on at full speed towards their adversary’s 
front, when, suddenly, those selected for the duty at once wheel 
inwards, bring their spears by one motion to the side nearest 
the enemy, and are in upon his flank before their intention is 
suspected. 

These charges, though grand, are ineffectual against regular 
troops, unless they catch them in a moment of confusion, or 
when they have been thinned by the fire of cannon. 

Horse soldiers are often maintained (as before mentioned) by 
assignments of the rent or revenue belonging to government, in 
particular tracts of country, but ofteher by payments from the 
treasury, either to military leaders, at so much a horseman 
(besides personal pay, and pay of subordinate officers), or to 
single horsemen, who, in such cases, are generally fine men, 
well mounted, and who expect more than ordinary pay. Some 
bodies are mounted on horses belonging to the government ; 
and these, although the men are of lower rank than the others, 
are the most obedient and efficient part of the army. 

The best foot now-a-days are mercenaries, men from the 
Jumna and Ganges, and likewise Arabs and Sindians ; espe- 
cially Arabs, who are incomparably superior to most other 
Asiatics in courage, discipline, and fidelity. Their own way 
of carrying on sieges is, probably, little improved since Menu ; 
individuals creep near the wall, and cover themselves by digging 
till they can crouch in safety, and wateh for an opportunity 
to pick off some of the garrison ; batteries are gradually raised, 
and a shot fired from time to time, which makes little impression 
on the works : a blockade, a surprise, or an unsuccessful sally, 
more frequently ends the siege than n regular assault. 

The modern system of government and policy will appear 
in so many shapes hereafter, that it is quite unnccossaiy to enter 
on the subject in this place. 
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during his life. Some schools give the power to the widow 
independent of all authorization by the deceased. 

All the schools go still further than Menu in securing to 
sons the equal division of their family property. Mo.< 3 t of them 
prevent the father’s alienating ancestral property without the 
consent of his sons, and without leaving a suitable maintenance 
for each of them ; all prohibit arbitrary division of ancestral 
property, and greatly discourage it even when the property has 
been acquired by the distributor himself. The Dravida school 
gives to the sons exactly the same rights as to the father, in 
regard to the disposal of aU his property, and puts them on a 
complete equality with him, except in the present enjoyment.* 

All, except Bengal, in certain cases, still withhold the jjower 
of making a will. 

The law now goes much more into particulars on all subjects 
than in 3ilenu*s time. Land is often mentioned under a variety 
of forms, and some of the relations between landlord and tenant 
are fixed. Attornej's or pleaders are allowed ,* rules of pleading 
are prescribed, which are spoken of with high praise by Sir 
William Jones.* 

Different modes of arbitration are provided ; ^ and, although 
many of the rudest parts of the old fabric remain, yet the law 
bears clear marks of its more recent date, in the greater ex- 
perience it evinces in the modes of proceeding, and in the signs 
of a more complicated society than existed in the time of the 
first code. 

The improvements, however, in the written law bear no 
proportion to the excellence of the original sketch, and in the 
existing code 'of the Hindfis has no longer that superiority to 
those of other Asiatic nations which, in its early stage, it was 
entitled to claim over all its contemporaries. 

Many great changes have been silently wrought without 
any alteration in the letter of the law. The eight modes of 
marriage, for instance, are still permitted ; but only one (that 
most conformable to reason and to the practice of other nations) 
is ever adopted in fact. . . • i 

The criminal law, also, which still subsists in all its ongmal 
deformity, has (probably for that veiy reason) fallen into 
desuetude, and has been replaced by a sort of customary law, 
or by arbitaiy will. 

The regular administration of justice fay permanent courts, 
which is provided for in Menu, and of which the_ tribunals, with 
their several powers, are recorded by later writers,* is hardly 


* Mr. Ellis, Transactions p/ Madras 
LitcTary Society, p. 14. 

s Colobrooko’sJtJjpcri, Preface, p. xu. 


» See Mr. Colobroolto on Hindu 
Courts of Justice, Transactions of 
Soyal Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. ICC. 
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oUfrrvctl Uy any Hinilu government-. The place of those trl- 
hunnis is in part 1 alien hy conimi!:.cions appointed in a summary 
way hy the prinre, gcnerall}* granted from motives of court 
favour, ajid often ronijjo.ccd of persons suited to the object of 
the protecting eoiirlier. In part, the courts are replaced by 
bodies of arbitrators, called Pnnchaycts, who sometimes act 
under the authority of the government, and sometimes settle 
disputes hy the mere consent- of the parties. The efficiency of 
these tribunals is in so'jn* measure kept up, notwithstanding 
the neglect of the government, by the power given by Slenu 
to a creditor over his «lel)tor. which still .subsists, and affords a 
motive to the pen'-on withholding pa 3 mient to consent to an 
inquity into the elaim. 

On the whole, there cannot be the least doubt that civil 
justice is mueh won-e nilministcrcd in Hindu states at the 
present time than it was in the earliest of which wo have any 
certain knowh'dge, 

Ile.'ides ndcs of Menu wliieh have been altered in later times, 
man\' local customs are now observable, of which no notice is 
taken in the Institutes. Most of these are unimportant ; but 
Fonte relnti' to mat lers of the fir.st consequence, and arc probably 
remains of the laws which prevailed iji the nations where they 
are now in force before the introduction of Jlenu’s code, or of 
the authority of (he Hramins. Perhaps the most remarkablo 
in.etancc of tiii-! sort is to be found among the Nairs of Malabar 
where a married unman is legally jmrmitted to have unre- 
strained intercourse with all men of equal or superior cast ; and 
where, from the uncertainty of the issue thus produced, a man’s 
heirs arc always his si.slcr’s sons, and not his own.’ 


CHAPTER IV 


rr,r.si;:;T state 'of nELiciON 

Cliniigf -<5 »=inrf> ^!rml— TJio riiri'mie!— I’roFcnt objects of worship— Siva— 
DiAi cr U'laviiiii— Vi-liiiii nml bis jiienmntions — ^Kiima — Crisbnn — 
Otiicr r-xl*— Good niid 1)»'I spirilH— Eocnl yods— Generol cliarnctcr 
of th<- Hindu rdiKioii— stiito— Moral olXccts-Sects—As- 
coneVnev of tbo tno^.'.^tio onl-r^-TIin Baucldluas or Buddhists- 
Tl!" J.ainas or Jnins— C<mip«r«tivo antiquity of those religions and 
that of BrahmA. 

Titr principal chanr'CH in religion .since Menu are— 

Tiic neglect of the itrinoiple of monotheism.: 

The ncdoct of Home gods, and the introduction of o^ers : 

’ Dr. F. Bueijanan’n JournrV lhrcuy\ .ftr etc., vol. ti, pp 



The ■worship of deified mortals : 

J-Jic int-roduction (or at least the great increase) of sects, 
and the attempt to exalt individual gods at the expense of the 

The doctrine that faith in a particular god is more efficacious 
than contemplation, ceremonial observance, or good Avorks : 

The use of a new ritual instead of the Vedas; and the 
religious ascendency acquired by monastic orders. 

The nature of these changes will appear in an account of the 
Hindu religion as it now stands, which is essenti.al to an under- 
standing of the ordinary transactions of the people. 

There is, indeed, no country Avhero religion is so constantly 
brought before the eye as in India. Every town has temples of 
all descriptions, from a shrine, which barely holds the idol, to a 
pagoda with lofty towers, and spacious courts, and coloimadcs. 
To all these votaries are constantl3» repairing, to hang the image 
with garlands, and to present it with fruit and flowers. The 
banks of the river, or artificial sheet of water (for there is no 
touTi that is not built on one or other), have often noble flights 
of steps leading down to the water, which arc covered, in the 
early part of the day, with persons performing their ablutions, 
and going through their devotions, as thoj’’ stand in the stream. 
In the daj', the attention is drawil by the song, or by the grace- 
ful figures and flowing drapery of groups of women, as they bear 
their offerings to a temple. 

Parties of Bramins and others pass on similar occasions ; 
and frequentty numerous processions move on, Avith drums and 
mAisic, to perform the ceremony of some particular holidaA\ 
They carrj^ Avith them images home aloft on stages, representa- 
tions of temples, chariots, and other objects which, though of 
cheap and flimsy materials, are made with skill and taste, and 
present a gay and glittering appearance. _ 

At a distance from tOA\ms, temples are always found m 
inhabited places ; and frequently rise among the trees on the 
banks of rivers, in the heart of deep groves, or on the summits 
of hills. Even in the AA’ildest forests, a stone covered AA'ith 
A'ermilion, with a garland hung on a tree above it, or a small 
flag fastened among the branches, apprises the traA^cller of the 

sanctity of the spot. , 

Troops of pilgrims and religious mendicants are offtn met 
on the road ; the mendicants arc distinguished by the dress of 
their order, and the pilgrims by bearing some symbol of the god 
to Avhosc shrine the}’- are going, and shouting out his name or 
watchword nhenover they meet -with other passengers, liio 
numerous festh-als throughout the j'car arc celebrated hj' the 
native princes AA-ith great pomp and expense; they afford 
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occasions of display to the rich, and load to some little show 
and festivity even among the lower orders. 

But the frequent meetings, on days sacred to particular 
gods, are chieflj' intended for the humbler class, who crowd to 
them with delight, even from distant quarters. 

Tliough the religion presented in so many striking forms 
does not enter, in reality, into all the scenes to which it gives 
rise, yet it still exercises a prodigious influence over the people ; 
and has little, if at all, declined in that respect, since the first 
period of its institution. 

The objects of adoration, however, are no longer the same. 

The theism inculcated bj’’ the Vddas as the true faith, in 
which all other forms were included, has been supplanted by a 
system of gross polytheism and idolatry ; and, though nowhere 
entirely forgotten, is never steadily thought of, e.xcept by 
philosophers and divines. The followers of the Vedas, though 
they ascended beyond the early worship of the elements and 
the powers of nature to a knowledge of the real character of 
the Divinity, and though anxious to diffuse their own doctrines, 
did not disturb the popular belief ; but, actuated either by 
their characteristic respect for immemorial usage, or, perhaps, 
by a regard for the interests of the priesthood (from which the 
most enlightened Bramin seems never to have been free), they 
permitted the worship of the estabUshed gods to continue, 
representing them as so many forms or symbols of the. real 
Divinity. At the same time, they erected no temple and 
addressed no worship to the true God. The consequence was 
such as was to be expected from the weakness of human nature : 
the obvious and palpable parts of their religion prevailed over 
the more abstruse and more sublime ; the ancient polytheism 
kept its ground, and was further corrupted by the introduction 
of deified heroes, who have, in their turn, superseded the deities 
from whom they were supposed to derive their divinity. 

The scriptures of this new religion are the Puranas, of which 
there are eighteen, all alleged by their followers to be the works 
of Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas ; but, in reality, composed 
by different authors between the eighth and sixteenth centuries, 
^though, in many places, from materials of much more ancient 
date. They contain theogonies ; accounts of the creation ; 
philosophical speculations ; instructions for religious cere- 
monies ; genealogies ; fragments of history ; and innumerable 
legends, relating to the actioim of gods, heroes, and sages. 
M^t are written to support the doctrines of particular sects, 
and all are corrupted by sectarian fables ; so that they do not 
form a consistent whole, and were never intended to be com- 
bmed into one general system of belief. Yet they are all 



received as incontrovertible antbority; and, as they are 
the somces from which the present Hindu religion is drawn, 
we cannot be surprised to find it full of contradictions and 
anomalies. 

The Hindus, as has been said, are still aware of the existence 
of a Supreme Being, from whom all others derive their existence, 
or, rather, of whose substance they arc composed ; for, accord- 
ing to the modem belief, the universe and the Heity are one 
. and the same. But their devotion is directed to a variety of 
gods and goddesses, of whom it is impossible to fix the munber. 
Some accoimts, with the usual Hindu extravagance, make the 
deities amount to 330,000,000 ; ‘ but most of these are minis- 
tering angels in the different heavens, or other spirits who have 
no individual name or character, and who are coimted by the 
million. 

The following seventeen, however, are the principal ones, 
and, perhaps, the only ones universally recognised as exer- 
cising distinct and divine functions, and therefore entitled to 
worship ^ ; — 

1. fcahma, the creating principle ; 

2. Vishnu, the preserving principle ; 

3. Siva, the destro 3 ring principle ; 

with their corresponding female divinities, who are mythologi- 
cally regarded as their wives, but, metaphj'sically, as the active 
powers which develop the principle represented by ' each 
member of the triad ; namely, — 

f4. Saraswatf. 

-js. Lakshmi. 

1 6. P&rvati, called also Devi, Bhavani, or Durgd; 

7. Indra, god of the air and of the heavens. 

8. Varuna, god of the waters. 

9. Pavana, god of the wind. 

10. Agni, god of fire. 

11. Yama, god of the infernal regions and judge of the dead. 

12. Cuvera, god of wealth. 

13. Gartikeya, god of war. 

14. Cama, god of love. 

15. Surya, the sun. 

16. Soma, the moon. 

17. Gane-sa, who is the remover of difficulties, and, as such, 
presides over the entrances to all edifices, and is invoked at the 
commencement of all undertakings. 

To these may be added the planets, and many sacred rivers, 
especially the Ganges, which is personified as a female divinity, 
and honoured with even* sort of worship and reverence. 

* Kennedy’s Hcsearchcs into the Ilindoo Jl/t/.'TiO.Vyy, p. 3o7. 
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The first three of these gods, Brahniil, Vishnu, and Siva, 
form the celebrated Hindit triad, whose separate characters arc 
sufliciently apparent, but wliose supiiosed unity may perhaps 
bo resolved into the general maxim of orthodox Hindus, that 
all the deities are only various forms of one Supreme Being.* 

Brahniii, though ho seems once to have had some degree of 
pre-eminence, and is the only one of the three mentioned by 
Menu,* was never much worshipped, and has now but one 
temple in India : * (hough invoked in the daily service, his 
separate worship is almost entirely neglected.* 

His consort, Saraswati, being goddess of learning and elo- 
quence, has not fallen so completely out of notice. It is far 
different with Vishnu and Siva. Tlicy and their incarnations 
now attract almost all the religious veneration of the Hindus ; 
the relative importance of each is cagcrl}' supported by nu- 
merous votaries ; and there arc heterodox .sects of great extent 
which maintain the siqiremo divinity of each, to the entire 
exclusion of his rival. 

Siva is thus described in the Puranas.* “ Ho wanders 
about, surrounded by ghosts and goblins, inebriated, naked, 
and with dishevelled hair, covered with the ashes of a funeral 
pile, oniamentcd with human skulls and bones, sometimes 
laughing and sometimes crying.” The usual pictures of him 
correspond with these gloomy descriptions, with the addition 
that ho has three eyes, and bears a trident in one of his hands ; 
his hair is coiled up like th.at of a religious mendicant ; and he 
is rciircscnted seated in an attitude of profound thought. This 
Inst particular corresponds with the legends relating to him, 
which describe him as alwa3’s absorbed in meditation, and as 
consuming with the fire of his 03*0 those who dare to disturb 
him in his state of abstraction. But although these accounts 
accord so well with his character of destroyer, the only emblem 
under which he is ever worshipped is intended to mark that 
destruction as 01113’ another name for regeneration. 

It is meant for the same s3*mbol of the creative principle 
that was omplo3’cd b3’ the ancients ; but is, in fact, a low 
C3’linder or stone, which occupies the place of an image in all 
the temples sacred to Siva, and which suggests no suspicion 
of its original import. Bloody sacrifices arc performed to Siva, 
though discouraged by the Bramins of his sect ; and it is in 
honour of him, or of his consort, that so many self-inflicted 
tortures are incurred on certain days in the 3’ear. On those 

* Kennody'e Jiescarcites, p. 211. * Ward on tho Hindoos, vol. iii. 

Colobrooko, Asiatic Jlcscarehes, vol. p. 2G. 

TO. p^ 279. “ Quoted in Konnody’s Researches, 

^ Kennedy’s Researches, p. 270. p. 291. 

* Tod’s Riifasthan, vol. i. p. 77-1. 
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ih.'il li.n:: lirmijilit or fH^ 7 rr;^^c on tlic wliolo of (ho 

Hindi! r«*l:!:i<>n. I alltnic lo (ho kcoivI or, '■!«’ !. ivliioh have of(on 
]»i'<'n dvi'it on hy (lie ini'-' ionariv. and (he exi^-lence of ivhicli 
no one hn'i ever atteinjiiecl (o <h-ny. On (ho^e oeeasions, ono 
uTt of the Mdr.‘ hipper.': of .Devi. rhiefly Hrainins (hn( no(. 
alivays, for ivi(h (lii-! .''’e! nil e:i>.( is aholi'diedl, inet'S in parlies 
of I'oth K'M", (o se.T-i i*n lle-h and spiritnon*; liqtiors, and lo 
indiilfre in the pro ■ e-l ileh.inehi ry. All this is rendered donhly 
odite.i*. hy hi in;: pi rfoniied with some renihlanee of the cere- 
monii-'.’ of ti legion : hul it i« jirohahly of rare oeenrrenro, niul 
!■: all done with the iitmo.t siTri'cy : the seel hy which it is 
toletati d i - searn ly ever avowed, and is looked on with horror 
and ce.ntempt hy all the ortlmdox- Hindus. He.-ides these 
votarie- of I'rvi. ajid < iitiri-ly uneonneeted with her worship, 
tlier*' are some few anjo:;;: the varieties of religions mendicants 
who eon- ider theni‘ e1ve> ahove nl! law. and at liberty to indulge 
tl'.' ir pa* if-ns without inenrrin:: sin. The'C add to the ill 
repute of the religion of (he Hindus; and it is undeninhle, 
tliat a st.-.iin of lie/uitioii ne ; .and sensuality nii.ve.s occasionally 
with everv part of their mvtholoev ; hut it is connned lo hooks 
and icn:::, ami to temple- and fe.-tivals, which do not fall under 
every otie’s oleervation. A str.iJii’er might live among them 
for year-, and fteipieiit their religious cen'inonies and private 
eonipanie-i, vitliout seeing anything indecent ; and (heir 
notions of decorum, in the intercoiir.-o of per.<ons of ililTerent 
sex, is carried to a pitch of .ejrietne's which goes beyond what 
is con'^i'itenl with reavon or with Kiiropean notions. 

To return to the gods o{ the Hindhs : Vishnu is repre.sentod 
as a comely and placid young man, of a dark azure colour, 
•md lire- a d like a kin" of aneient days. Ho is painted also 
in the forms of his ten jirineipal incarnations, wliich 1 may 
mention to illiistrate the genius of Hindu fiction. 

1'lie first was that of a li'-h, lo recover the ^V•das, which had 
heen carried away hy a ilemon in a deluge ; another was that 
of adioar, who raised on his tusks the world, which had sunk 
to the hottom of (he ocean ; and another was a tortoise, that 
supported a mountain in one of the most, famous legends. 
Tlie fourth had rather more of human interest. An infidel 
tyrant w.as about to pul his son to death for his faith in Vishnu. 
In his last inti'ndew, he asked him, in derision of (he omni- 
presence of his favourite divinity, whether he was in (hat 
pillar, pointing to one of those (hat supported the hall. The 
son answered (hat he was ; and the incensed father was about 
to order his execution, when Vishnu, in the .shape of a man, 
with the licad and paws of a lion, biinst from tlie pillar and 
tore him to pieces. The fifth was, when a king, hy force of 



sucrificos anti austciritica, Imd acquired auch a power over the 
gods that they were compelled to surrender to him the earth 
and sea, and were waiting in dread till the conclusion of his 
last sacrificb should put him in possession of the licavcns. 
On this occasion Vishnu presented himself as a Bramin dwarf, 
and begged for as much ground as ho could stop over in three 
paces ; the Rdja granted his request, with a smile at his 
diminutive stature ; when Vishnu at the first stop strode 
over the earth ; at a second over the ocean ; and no space 
being left for the third, he released the Rajd from his promise, 
on condition of his descending to tho infernal regions. The 
sixth incarnation is Parasu Rama, a Bramin hero, who made 
war on tho Cshatriya, or military class, and extirpated tho 
whole race. The seventh was B&ma. Tho eighth was Bala 
Rdma, a hero who delivered tho earth from giants.** Tho 
ninth was Buddha, a teacher of a false religion, whoso form 
Vishnu assumed for tho purpose of deluding tho enemies of 
the gods ; a character which plainly points to the religion of 
Buddha, so well known as the rival of that of tho Bramins. 
Tlic tenth is still to come. But all his other forms arc thrown 
into the shade by tho incarnations of Rdma and Crishna, who 
have not only eclipsed their parent Vishnu, in Hindostan at 
least, but have superseded tho w’orship of the old clcmentaiy 
gods, and indeed of all other gods, except Siva, Sdrya, and 
Gandea.*’ Rdma, thus identified ■with Vishnu by tho super- 
stition of his admirers, was a king of Oudh, and is almost the 
only person mentioned in the Hindu traditions whose actions 
have something of an historical character. He is said to have 
been at first excluded from his paternal kingdom, and to have 
passed many years in religious retirement in a forest. His 
queen, Sita, was carried off by the giant Rdvana ; for hfer 
sake he led an army into the Deckan, penetrated to the island 
of Ceylon, of which Rdvana was king, and recovered Sita, 
after a complete victory over her ravisher. In that expedition 
his allies were an army of monkeys, under the command of 
Hanumat, whose figure is frequently seen in temples, and 
who, indeed, is at least as much worshipped in the Beckon 
as Rama or any of the other gods. Rama’s end, however, 
was unfortunate; for having, by his imprudence, caused 
the death of his brother Lakshmana, who had shared with him 

w [Balardma was Krishna’s half eluded. tVlien Krishna is not men- 
brother; ho is more usually con- tioned omong thorn, it is only becouso 
sidored an incarnation ol Vishnu's ho is tho deity himself. — K 0.3 
serpent Anonta. Krishna is goner- “ Colobrooko, Aaidtie Scaearchea, 
ally colled tho eighth incarnation, but vol. vii, p. 280} Wilson, ibid., vol. 
sometimes Balariimo and ho aro tho xvi. pp. 4, 20. 
eighth and ninth, Buddira bcing^ox- 
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in all bis dangers and successes, he threw himself, in despair, 
into a river, and, as the Hindus saj’’, was reunited to the 
Divinity. He still, however, ret-ains his individual existence, 
as is shown by the separate worship so generally paid to him. 
Rama is represented in his natural form, and is an object of 
general adoration. But in this respect he falls far short of the 
popularity of another deified mortal, who is not included in 
the ten great incarnations, and whose pretensions ai’e bj’ no 
means so obvious either as a king or a conqueror. He was 
born of the royal familj’’ of Mattra, on the Jumna ; but brought 
up by a herdsman in the neighbourhood, who concealed him 
from a tyrant, who sought his life.‘* This is the period which 
has made most impression on the Hindus, who are never tired 
of celebrating Chrisna’s frolics and exploits as a child — his 
stealing milk, and his destro^nng serpents : and among whom 
there is an extensive sect which worships him imdcr his infant 
form, as the supreme creator and ruler of the universe. Crishna 
excites equal enthusiasm, especiallj* among his female wor- 
shippers, in his 3 'outh, which he spent among the gopis, or 
milkmaids, dancing, sporting, and playing on the pipe ; and 
captivated the hearts, not only of his rural companions, but 
of the princesses of Hindostan, who had witnessed his beauty “ 

As he advanced in years he achieved innumerable adven- 
tures, and, among the rest, subdued the tjTant, and recovered 
his inheritance ; but, being pressed by foreign enemies, he 
removed his residence to Dwaraka. in Guzerat.** He after- 
wards appeared as an ally of the family of Pandu, in their 
war with their relations the Gurus,'* for the sovereignty of 
Hastinapm: ; a place supposed to be north-east of Delhi, and 
about forty miles from the point where the Ganges enters 
Hindostan. 

This war forms the subject of the great Hindu heroic poem, 
the “ Maha Bharata,” of which Crishna is, in fact, the hero. 
It ended in the success of the Pandus, and in the return of 
Crishna to his capital in Guzerat. His end also was unfor- 
tunate ; for he was soon involved in civil discord, and at last 
was slain bj’- the arrow of a hunter, who shot at him bj- mistake, 
in a thicket.'* 


Tod’s Biijasthtin, vol. i. p. 533. 

. “ Sdo Sir \V. Jones, Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. i. p. 239 ; and the trans- 
lation by tho samo elegant scholar of 
the song of Jayadova, irhicli, in his 
hands, affords a pleasing specimen 
of Hindu pastoral poetry. Ibid. vol. 
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** Abstract of tho “ ^faha Bha- 
rata,” in Ward’s Hindoos, vol. iii. p. 
MS ; Professor Wilson, Astatic Re- 
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“ Ward, vol. iii. p. MS. 

Tod, on tho antliority of a Hindu 
history, Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 50. [So 
Mahablinratn, Hausala Porvan, and 
Vishnu Purana. It may however bo 
allegorical, as Jard, the hunter’s 
name, signifies “ old age, decay.” — 
Ho.] 



Cfrishna is the greatest favourite with the Hindus of all their 
divinities. Of the sectaries who revere Vishnu, to the e.v- 
clusion of the other gods, one sect almost confine tlieir worship 
to Rama ; but, though composed of an important class, as 
including many of the ascetics, and some of the boldest specu- 
lators in religious inquiry, its numbers and popularity bear 
no proportion to, pother division of the Vaishnava sect, wliich 
is attached to the worship of Crishna. This comprises all tlm 
opulent and luxurious, almost all the w'omen, and a very large 
proportion of all ranks of the Indian society.” 

Tlie greater part of these votaries of Crishna maintain that 
lie is not an incarnation of Vishnu, but Vishnu himself, and 
likewise the eternal and self-existing creator of the universe.” 

These are the principal manifestations of Vishnu ; but his 
incarnations or emanations, even ns aclcnowledgcd in books, 
are innumerable ; and they are still more swelled by others 
in which he is made to appear under the form of some local 
saint or hero, whom his followers have been disposed to deify. 

The same liberty is taken with other gods : Khnndobd, 
the great local divinity of the iMarattas (represented as an 
armed horscmnn)^is an incarnation of Siva ; ” and the family 
of Bramins aitliinohor, near Puna, in one of whose members 
godhead is hereditary, derive their title from an incarnation 
or emanation of Ganesa.” 

Even villages have their local deities, which arc often 
emanations of Siva or Vi.shnu, or of the corresponding god- 
desses. But all these incarnations are in.'.’ignificant, when 
compared to the great ones of Vishnu, and above all to Rama 
and Crishna. The wife of Vishnu is Lakshml. She hn.s no 
temples ; but, being goddess of abundance and of fortune, 
she continues to be assiduously courted, and is not likely to 
fall into neglect. 

Of the remaining gods, Ganu.sa and Surya (the sun) arc 
the most generally honoured. Tiiey both have votaries who 
prefer them to all other gods, and both Iiavc temples and 
regular worship. Ganesa, indeed, has probably more temples 
in the Dcckan than anj’ other god c.xcejjt Siva. Siirya is 
represented in a chariot, with his head surrounded by ray.s. 
Gane.«a, or Ganapati, is a figitrc of a fat man, with an 
elephant’s head. 

None of the remaining nine of the gods enumerated Jiave 
temples, though most of them seem to have had them in former 

Vnifi' ■ ir tVil''^n. Ati'ilie J2e- lirtrrtrdi'i', 

vol. xvj. pp. SS. FC. vol. viL p. ‘JlHi ; C.vptmn il<» J. 

lt<M. p. SG. Vic. p. SSI. 

Mr. Oiat’a Bonhvj Trant'irii’ftv, 
vi'l. iii. p. IP?- 
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finics.*' Some liavc an annual festival, on which their image 
is made and worshipped, and next day is thrown into a stream ; 
others are only noticed in- prayers.” Indra, in iiarticular, 
seems to have formerly occupied a much more distinguished 
place in ijopular rcsi^cct than ho noAv enjoys. He is called 
the Ruler of Heaven and the King of Gods, and was fixed on 
by an eminent orientalist as the Jupiter of the Hindus ; ” 
yet is now but seldom noticed. 

Cama, also, the god of love, has undergone a similar fate. 
He is the most pleasing of the Hindii divinities, and most con- 
formable to European ideas of his nature. Endowed with 
perpetual youth and surpassing beauty, he exerts his sway 
over both gods and men. Brahma, Vishnu, and even the 
gloomy Siva, have been wounded by his flowciy bow and his 
arrows tipped with blossoms. His temples and groves make 
a distinguished figure in the talcs, poems, and dramas of 
antiquitj’ ; -* but he now shares in neglect and disregard with 
the other nine, except Yama, whose character of judge of the 
dead makes him still an object of respect and terror. 

Each of these gods has his separate heaven, and his peculiar 
attendants. All are mansions of bliss of immense extent, and 
all glittering with gold and jewels. 2.S'?( 

That of Indra is the most fully described ; and, besides the 
usual profusion of golden palaces adorned with precious stones, 
is filled with streams, groves, and gardens, blooms with an 
infinity of flowers, and is perfumed by a celestial tree, which 
grows in the centre, and fills the whole space with its fragrance. 
It is illumined bj’ a light far more brilliant than that of the 
sun ; and is thronged with Apsarases and Gandharvas (heaventy 
nymphs and choristers), .^gels of many kinds minister to 
the inhabitants, who are unccasinglj’- entertained with songs 
and dances, music, and every species of enjoyment. 

Besides the angels and good genii that inhabit the different 
heavens, there are various descriptions of spirits spread 
through the rest of the creation. 

The Asuras are the kindred of the gods, disinherited and cast 
into darkness, but long struggling against their rivals ; and 
bearing a strong resemblance to the Titans of the Grecian 
mythologj’’. 

The Deityas are another species of demon, strong enough 
to have mustered armies and carried on war with the gods.” 

“ Professor Wilson, Asiatic ife- -• Professor Wilson, Asiatic Jte- 
searehes, vol. xvi. p. 20. searches, vol. xvi„p. 20. 

“ Ward’s Hindoos, vol. iii. p. 28, “ Seo in partfoiilar tho legend of 

etc. Jainndhara, Kennedy’s Researches, 

“ Sir W. Jones, Asiatic Researches, p. 450. 
vol. i. p. 241. 



Tlie Rdljshnsas nro also gigantic and malignant beings; 
and flic Pisilchas arc of the same nature, though perhaps 
inferior in power. Bliutas are evil spirits of the lowest order, 
corresponding to our ghosts and other goblins of the nursery • 
blit in India believed in by all ranks and ages. 

A most extensive body of divinities is still to be noticed ; 
although they arc not individually acknowledged except 
in confined districts, and although the legality of their wonship 
is sometimes denied by the Bramins. These ere the village 
gods, of winch each village adores two or three, as its especial 
guardians ; but sometimes as its dreaded persecutors and 
tormentors. They bear some resemblance to the penates 
or lares of the Romans ; and, like them, they are sometimes 
the recognised gods of the whole nation (either in their gene- 
rally received characters, or in local incarnations) ; but much 
oftencr they are the spirits of deceased persons, who have 
attracted the notice of the neighbourhood. Tliey have seldom 
temples or images, but are worshipped under the form of a heap 
of earth. 

It is possible that some of them may be ancient gods of the 
Si'idras, who have survived the establishment of the Bramin 
religion.’* 

Such is the outline of the religion of the Hindus. To give 
a conception of its details, it would be necessary to relate 
some of the innumerable legends of which their mythology 
is composed,- -the churning of the ocean by the gods and 
asuras, for the purpose of procuring the nectar of immortality, 
and the subsequent stratagem by which the gods defrauded 
their coadjutors of the prize obtained ; the descent of the 
Ganges from heaven on the invocation of a saint ; its falling 
with violence on the head of Siva, wandering for years amidst 
his matted locks, and tumbling at last in a mighty stream 
upon the earth with all its train of fishes, snakes, turtles, 
and crocodiles ; the production of Ganesa, without a father, 
by the intense wishes of Devi ; his temporary slaughter by 
Siva, who cut off his head and aftenvards replaced it with 
that of an elephant, the first that came to hand in the emer- 
gency ; — such narratives, with the quarrels of the gods, their 
occasional loves and jealousies ; their wars with men and 
demons ; their defeats, flights, and captivity ; their penances 
and austerities for the accomplisl^ent of their wishes ; their 

» Dr. HanjUton Buehonan paid deaths; often of Bramins who had 
much attention to this subject in his killed themselves to resist or revenge 
survey of certain districts in Bengal an injury.— MSS. at the Indio House, 
and Behfir. Ho found the village pubhshed m part by Mr. Montgomery 
gods were generally spirits of men Martin, 
of tljo place who had died violent 
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speaking weapons ; the numerous forms they have assumed, 
and the delusions with wliich they liave deceived the senses 
of those whom they wished to injure : — all tins would be neces- 
sarj* to show fully the religious opinions of India ; but would 
occupy a space for which tlie value of the matter would be a 
very inadequate compensation. 

It may he sufficient to observe, that the general character 
of these legends is extravagance and incongruity. The Greek 
cotls were formed hke men, with greath* increased powers and 
{.icvilties. and acted as men would do if so circumstanced ; but 
with a dignity and energj* suited to their nearer approach to 
perfection. The Hindu gods, on the other hand, though 


to lus sovereignty, Indra, on being cursed bj' a Bramin, was 
hurled from his own heaven, and compelled” to animate the 
body of a cat.” Even Yama, the terrible judge of the dead, 
is said, in a legend, to have been cursed for an act done in 
that capacity, and obliged to undergo a transmigration into 
the person of a slave.” 

The danger of all the gods from the sacrifices of one lung 
has appeared in the fifth incarnation of Vishnu; another 
king actually conquered the tluree worlds, and forced the gods, 
except the three chief ones, to fly, and to conceal themselves 
under the shapes of different animals ; ” while a third went 
still further, and compelled the gods to worship him.” 

These are a few out of numerous instances of a similar 
nature ; all, doubtless, invented to show the virtue of ritual 
observances, and thus increase the consequence and profits 
of the Bramins. But these are rather the traditions of former 
days, than the opinions by which men are now actuated in 
relation to the Divinity. The same objects which were formerly 
to be extorted by sacrifices and austerities arc now to bo w’on 
by faith. The followers of this new principle look w'ith 
scarcely disguised contempt on the Vedas, and all the devotional 
exercises there enjoined. As no religion ever cntii-ol^’’ discards 
morality, they still inculcate purity of life, and innocence, 
if not virtue ; but the sole essential is dependence on the par- 
ticular god of the sect of the individual teacher. Implicit 
faith and reliance on him makes up for all deficiencies in other 
respects ; w’hilc no attention to the forms of religion, or to 
the rules of morality, are of the slightest avail without this 
all-important sentiment. This system is explained and in- 
culcated in the Bhagavad Gita, which 3Ir. Colebrooke regards 
as the text-book of the .school. 

It is an uncommon, though not exclusive feature in the 
Hindu religion, that the gods enjoy only a limited existence : 
at the end of a cycle of prodigious duration, the univcr.ee 
ceases to exist ; the triad, and all the other gods lose their 
being ; and the Great First Cause of all remains alone in in- 
finite space. After the lapse of ages, his power is again 
exerted ; and the whole creation, with all its human and divine 
inhabitants, rises once more into exi-stencc. 

One can liardly believe that so many rude and puerile 
fables, as most of tho.se above related, are not the relic.s of 
the earliest and most barbarous times ; but even the 
sacred oricin of the Christian religion did not ijrevcnt its 
being clouded, after the decay of learning, witij supen^ti- 

» Wnnl, vol. ill. p. 31 . ” Ju-nd. ilyV nt^rtiTchf*, j*. .IfiS. 
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** War<l *Mi tilf !**• \*« 37'l. 


no doubt exercise considerable influence over the conduct 
of the living. Sut, on the other hand, the eflicacj' ascribed 
to faith, ^ and to the observance of the forms of devotion, and 
the faeility of expiating crimes by penances, are, unfortunately, 
prevailing characteristics of this religion, and have a strong 
tendency to weaken its effect in supporting the principles 
. of morality. 

Its indirect influence on its votaries is even more injurious 
than these defects. Its gross superstition debases and de- 
bilitates the mind ; and its exclusive view to repose in this 
world, and absorption hereafter, destroys the great stimulants 
to virtue afforded by love of enterprise and of posthumous 
fame. Its usurpations over the provinces of law and science 
tend to keep knowledge fixed at the point to which it had 
attained at the time of. the pretended revelation by the 
Divinity ; and its interference in the minutiie of private manners 
extirpates every habit and feeling of free agency, and reduces 
life to a mechanical routine. T^en individuals are left free, 
improvements take place as they are required ; and a nation 
is entirely changed in the course of a few generations without 
an effort on the part of any of its members ; but when religion 
has interposed, it requires as much boldness to take the smallest 
step, as to pass over the innovations of a century at a stride ; 
and a man must be equally prepared to renounce his faith 
and the communion of his friends, , whether he merely makes 
a change in his diet, or embraces a whole body of doctrines, 
religious and political, at variance with those estabh’shed 
among his countrymen. 

It is within its own limits that it has been least successful 
in opposing innovation. The original revelation, indeed,, has 
not been questioned; but different degrees of importance 
have been attached to particular parts of it, and different 
constructions put on the same passages ; and as there is neither 
a ruling council nor a single head to settle disputed points, 
and to enforce uniformity in practice, various sects have 
sprung up, which differ from each other both in their tenets 
and their practice. 

There are three principal sects : ” Saivas (followers of 
Siva), the Vaishnavas (followers of Vishnu), and the Saktas 
(followers of some one of the Saktis ; that is, the female asso- 
ciates or active powers of the members of the triad). 

Each of these sects branches into various subordinate ones, 
depending on the different characters under which its deity 

ss Almost the whole of the follow- essays on that subject, . is Atiatie 
iog statements regarding the seCts JleseorciifC* vole. xvi. xvu. 
are taken from Professor Wilson’s 
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is worshipped, or on the peeuliar religious and metaphysical 
opinions -which each has grafted on the parent stock. The 
Saktas have three additional divisions of a more general 
character, depending on the particular goddesses whom they 
worship. The followers of Devi (the spouse of Siva), however, 
are out of all comparison more numerous than both the others 
put together. 

• Besides the three great sects, there are small ones, which 
worship Surya and Ganesa respectively ; and others which, 
though preserving the form of Hinduism, approach very near 
to pure deism. The Sikhs (who will be mentioned hereafter) 
have founded a sect involving such great innovations, that it 
may almost be regarded as a new religion. 

It must not be supposed that every Hindu belongs to one 
or other of the above sects. They, on the contrary, are alone 
reckoned orthodo.v, who profess a comprehensive system op- 
posed to the exclusive worship of particular divinities, and 
who draw their ritual from the Vedas, Puranas, and other 
sacred books, rejecting the ceremonies derived from other 
sources. To this class the apparent mass of the Braminical 
order, at least, still belongs.’* But probably, even among 
them, all but the more philosophic religionists have a bias to 
one or the other of the contending divinities ; and the same 
may be said more decidedly of all such of the lower casts as 
are not careless of everything beyond the requisite ritual 
observances. It has been remarked that incarnatioas of Vishnu 
are the principal objects of popular predilection. In all 
Bengal and Hindostan it is to those incarnations that the re- 
ligious feelings of the people are directed ; and, though the 
temples and emblems of Siva are very common, the worshippers 
are few, and seem inspired with little veneration. 

Siva, it appears, has always been the patron God of the 
Bramin class, but has never much excited the imaginations 
of the people.” Even where his sect ostensibly prevails, 
the great body of the inliabitants are much more attracted 
by the human feelings and interesting adventures of Rama 
and Crishna. The first of the two is the great object of de- 
votion (with the regular orders at least) on the banks of the 
Jumna and the north-western part of the Ganges ; but Crishna 
prevails, in his turn, along the lower course of the Ganges,” 
und all the centre and west of Hindostan.” Rama, however, 
IS everywhere revered , and his name, twice repeated, is the 
ordinary salutation among all classes of Hindus. 


® fcofessor -Wilson, Axialic Be- 
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The Saivns, in all places, form a considerable portion of the 
regular orders : among the people they arc most numerous 
m the aiysorc and Marntta countries. Farther south, the 
\ aisimnvns prevail ; but there the object of worship is Vishnu 
not in his human form of Rdma or Crishna, but in his abstract 
character, as preserver and ruler of the universe.” Saktas, or 
votaries of the female divinity, arc mixed with the rest ; but 
arc most numerous in particular places. Three-fourths of the 
population of Bengnlworshipgoddcsscs.and mostof them D6vi.“ 
In most of these instances the difference of sects, though 
often bitter, is not conspicuous. Europeans arc seldom dis- 
tinctly aware of their existence, unless they have learned it 
from the writings of Mr. Colcbrooke, Mr" Wlson, or Dr. 
Hamilton Buchanan. Even the painted marks on the fore- 
licad, by which each man’s sect is shown, although the most 
singular pcouHarity of the Hindu dress, have failed to convey 
the information they are designed for, and have been taken 
for marks of the cast, not the sect, of the wearer. Persons 
desirous of joining a sect are admitted by a sort of initiation, 
the chief part of which consists in whispering by the guru 
(or religious instructor) of a short and secret form of words, 
which so far corresponds to the communication of the gnyatri 
at the initiation of a Bramin. 

TJic sects arc of very different degrees of antiquity. 

The separate worship of the three great gods and their 
corresponding goddesses is probably very ancient ; ” but 
when the assertion of the supremacy of one or other began 
(in which the peculiarity of the present sects consists) is not 
so clear. It is probably much more modem than the mere 
separate worship of the great gods. 

It seems nearly certain that the sects founded on the worehip 
of particular incarnations, as Kama, Crislma, etc., are later than 
the beginning of the eighth century of the Chnstian era.” 

The number of sects has doubtless been increased by the 
disuse of the V^das, the only source from which the Hindu 
religion could be obtained in purity. The use of those scrip- 
tures was confined to the three tAvice-hom classes, of which 


w Buchanan HSS. at tho India 
House. These may bo either tlio 
strictly orthodox Hindfis, or followers 
of Bdmdnuj. 

« professor Wilson, Asiatie Jtc- 
scarehes, vol. xwi. pp. 210, 221. 

** Ibid. p. 218. Tho some gentle- 
man points out a convincing proof of 
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title of Com&ri (from which tho neigh- 
bouring promontory. Capo Comorm, 


derives its name), is mentioned in the 
“ Periplus,” attributed to Arrian, 
and probably written in the 2nd 
century of our era. 
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but professing to exhibit tho tenets 
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Asiatio Reaearchu, vol. xvi. p. 14. 
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two are now regarded as extinct, and the remaining one is 
greath' fallen off froni its original duties. It may have been 
owing to these circumstances that the old ritual was disused, 
and a new one has since sprung up, suited to the changes 
which have arisen in religious opinion. 

It is embodied in a comparatively modern collection of 
hymns, prayers, and incantations, which, mixed with portions 
of the Vedas, furnishes now what maj’- be called the Hindu 
service.** It is exhibited b3’’ Mr. Colebrooke, in three sepa- 
rate cssaj’s, in the fifth and seventh volumes of the Asiaiic 
Researches. 

The difference between the spirit of this ritual and that of 
which we catch occasional views in Menu is less than might 
have been expected. The long instructions for the forms of 
ablution, meditation on the gayatri, etc., are consistent with 
the religion of the Vedas, and might have existed in Menu’s 
time, though he had no occasion to mention them. The 
objects of adoration are in a great measure the same, being 
deities of the elements and powers of nature. The mention 
of Crishna is, of course, an innovation ; but it occurs seldom. 

Among other new practices are meditations on Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, in their corporeal form ; and, above all, 
the frequent mention of Vishnu with the introduction of the 
text, “ Tlnice did Vishnu step,” etc., a passage in the Vedas, 
which seems to imply an allusion to the fifth incarnation,*® 
and, perhaps, owes the frequent introduction of it to the paucity 
of such acknowledgments. Sir. Colebrooke avowedly confines 
himself to the five sacraments which existed in Menu’s time ; 
but there is a new sort of worship never alluded to in the 
Institutes, which now forms one of the principal duties of eveiy 
Hindu. This is the worship of images, before whom many 
prostrations and other acts of adoration must daily be per- 
formed, accompanied with burning incense, offerings of flowers 
and fruits, and sometimes of dressed victuals. Many idols 
are also attired by their votaries, and decorated with jewels 
and other ornaments, and are treated in all respects as if they 
were human beings. 

The Hindu ceremonies are numerous, but far from im- 
pressive ; and their liturgy, judging from the specimen afforded 
by Mr. Colebrooke, though not without a few fine passages, 
is^ in general tedious and insipid. Each man goes through 
his daily devotions alone, in his own house, or at any temple, 

** Ward’s Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 3G2. culmination, and setting, or to terres- 

*^ See page 9S. [ije Scholi.ast ex- trial fire, lightning, and the sun. — 
plains these tliree “ steps ” of Vislinu Ed.] 

• as referring to the sun at liis rising, 
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one, being no less than an inspection of the state of morals 
and cast, involving the duties and powers of a censor.” 

JRcligion of the Bauddhas and Jainas 

There are two other religions, which, although distinct from 
that of the Hindus, appear to belong to the same stock, and 
which seem to have shared with it in the veneration of the 
people of India, before the introduction of an entirely foreign 
faith by the Mahometans. These are the religions of the 
Bauddlias (or worshippers of Buddha) and the Jains. 

They both resemble the Bramin doctrines in their character 
of quietism, in their tenderness of animal life, and in the belief 
of repeated transmigrations, of various hells for the purifica- 
tion of the wicked, and heavens for the solace of the good. 
The great object of all three is, the ultimate attainment of 
a state of perfect apathy, which, in our eyes, seems little 
different from annihilation ; and the means employed in all 
are, the practice of mortification and of abstraction from the 
cares and feelings of humanity. 

The differences from the Hindu belief are no less striking 
than the points of resemblance, and are most so in the religion 
of the Bauddhas. 

The most ancient of the Bauddlia sects entirely denies 
the being of God ; and some of those which admit the existence 
of God refuse to acknowledge Him as the creator or ruler of 
the universe. 

According to the ancient atheistical sect, nothing exists 
but matter, which is eternal. The power of organisation 
. is inherent in matter ; and although the universe perishes 
from time to time, this quality restores it after a period, and 
carries it on towards new decay and regeneration, without 
the guidance of any external agent. 

The highest rank in the scale of existence is held by certain 
beings called Buddhas, who have raised themselves by their 
own actions and austerities, during a long series of trans- 
migrations in this and former worlds, to the state of perfect 
inactivity and apathy, which is regarded as the great object 
of desire. 

Even this atheistical school includes intelligence and design 
among the properties inherent in every particle of matter ; 
and another sect ” endeavours to explain those qualities 
more intelligibly by uniting them in one, and, perhaps, com- 
bining them with consciousness, so as to give them a sort of 

Buchanan’s Journey, vol. i. p. 21, and other places. 

Tlio Brdjnikas. 


personality ; but the being formed bj' Ibis combination remains 
in a state of perpetual repose, bis qualities operating on tbc 
other portions of matter without exertion or volition on his 
part. 

The next approach to theism, and generally included in 
that creed, is tlio opinion that there is a Supremo Beinc," 
eternal, immaterial, intelligent, and also endued with free-will 
and moral qualities ; but remaining, as in the last-mentioned 
system, in a state of pcipetual repose. With one division 
of those who believe in such a Divinitj^ he is the sole eternal 
and self-existing principle ; but another division associates 
matter with him as a separate dcitj', and supposes a being 
formed by the union of the other two to be the real originator 
of the universe. 

But the action of the Divinity is not, in any theory, carried 
beyond producing by his will the emanation of five (or some 
say seven) Buddhas from his own essence ; ** and from these 
Buddhas proceed, in like manner, live (or seven) other beings 
called Bodhisatw'as, each of whom, in his turn, is charged with 
the creation of a world. 

But so essential is quiescence to felicity and perfection, 
according to Buddhist notions, that even the Bodliisatwas 
are relieved as much as possible from the task of maintaining 
their own creations. Some speculators, probably, conceive 
that each constitutes the universe according to laws which 
enable it to maintain itself] others suppose inferior agents 
created for the purpose ; and, according to one doctrine, 
the Bodhisatwa of the existing world produced the well-knmvn 
Hindu triad, to whom he devolved his functions of creating, 
preserving, and destroying. 

There are different opinions regarding the Buddhas, who 
have risen to that rank by transmigrations.” Some think 
with the atheistical school that they are separate productions 
of nature, like other men, and retain an independent existence 
after arriving at the much-desired state of rest ; while the 
other sects allege that they are emanations from the Supremo 
Being through some of the other Buddhas or Bodliisatwas, 
and are ultimately rewarded by absorption into the divine 


essence. . , . 

There have been many of these human Buddhas in this 


Called Adi Buddha, or supremo 
intoUigenco. [Bather “primordial 
Buddlio.” This doctrine of on Adi 
Buddha scorns to bo no part of tho 
original system of Buddlusm, but to 
havo arisen in Nopal. Bumouf, 
Buddhisme Indien i. p. 110 . — Ed.] 


[These aro called tho five dhydni 
Buddha*, or Buddhas of contempla- 
tion. Wo exist in tijo period of tho 
fourth Bodhisatwa Avnlokitc5wnrn. 
tho emanation of tho fourth Buddha 
AmitiVblm. — ^En.] 

® [Tlioso aro called HIiinu*hi Bud- 
dhas . — Ed.] 
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and former worlds ; ** but tho seven last are partieularly 
noticed, and above all the last, whoso name was Gotama 
or SaUya, who revealed the present religion, and established 
tho rules of worship and morality; and who, although 
long since passed into a higher stale of existence, is con- 
sidered as the religious head of tho world, and will continue 
so until he has conii)lctcd his allotted period of five thousand 
years. 

Beneath tlus class of Buddhas are an infinite number of 
different degrees, appnrcntl 3 ' consisting of mere men who have 
made aijproachcs towards tho higher stages of perfection by 
the sanctity of their lives. 

Besides the chain of Buddhas, there are innumerable other 
celestial and terrestrial beings, some original, and others 
transferred, unchanged, from the Hindu Pantheon.'^ 

Tho Buddhists of different countries differ in many par- 
ticulars from each other. Those of Nepal seem most imbued 
with the Hindu suiJorstitions, though even in China the general 
character of the religion is clearly Indian. 

The thcistical sect seems to prevail in Nopal," and the 
atheistical to subsist in perfection in Ceylon." 

In China, l\r. Abel Rcjuusat considers the atheistical to be 
tho vulgar doctrine, and the thcistical to be the esoteric.” 

Tho Bauddhas differ in many other respects from the 
Bramins : tho}' deny the authority of tho V6das and Pirranas ; 
they have no cast ; even tho priests are taken from all classes 
of tho communitj', and bear much greater resemblance to 
European monks than to any of tho Hindu ministers of religion. 
They live in monasteries, wear a uniform yellow dress, go with 
their feet bare and their heads and beards shaved, and per- 
form a constant succession of regular service at their chapel 
in a body, and, in their processions, their chaunting, their 


” Sir. Hodgson (Asiatic Jtcscarchcs, 
vol. x\-;. p. 440) gives n list of 130 
Buddhas of tlio fir.st order. 

Thp above account of tho Bflud- 
dha tenets is cliicfly taUen from tho 
complete and distinct view of that 
tcligion given by Sir. Hodgson, 
.Asiatic Itcscarchcs, vol. xvi. pp. 
435-445 ; but I have also consulted 
his " Proofs,” etc., nnd his other 
popers in tho Transactiom of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London, nnd in tho 
ihurnal of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta : ns well us thoso of 31. Abel 
Bemiisnt, in tho Journal dcs Savans 
for A.D. 1831. nnd in tho Nouveau 
Journal Asiatique for tho same ycnr ; 
thoso of 31. Csonin do Koriis, Journal 


of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta ; 
tlioso of 31. Joinvillo and 3Injor 
3Inhoncy in vol. ^’ii. of tho Asiatic 
Researches ; togothor with Professor 
Wilson’s observations in his history 
of Cnshmir (Asiatic Researches, vol. 
xvi.), nnd in his account of tho Jains 
(vol. x^i.) ; nnd lilcowiso the answers 
of Bnuddlin priests in Uphnm’s Sacred 
and Historical Books of Ceylon, vol. iii. 

“ 3Ir. Hodgson. 

“ Soo answers to questions in 
Uphnin, vol. iii. I presumo these 
answers moy bo depended on, what- 
ever may bo tho case with tho histori. 
cnl UTitings in tho same work. 

^ Journal des Savansiov Nov, 1831. 
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incense, and their candies, bear a strong resemblance to the 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church.*^ They have nothing 
of the freedom of the Hindu monastic orders ; thej' are strictly 
bound to celibacj*, and renounce most of the pleasures of 
sense ; they eat together in one hall ; sleep siiiing in a pre- 
scribed posture, and seem never allowed to leave the monastery 
except once a week, when they march in a body to bathe,** 
and for part of every day, when the3' go to beg for the com- 
munity, or rather to receive alms, for they are not permitted 
to ask for anything." The monks, however, only perform 
service in the temples attached to their own monasteries, 
and to them the laity do not seem to be admitted, but pay 
their orvn devotions at other temples, out of the limits of the 
convents. 

Nuimeries for women seem also, at one time, to have been 
general. 

The Bauddha religionists carrjf their respect for animal life 
much further than the Bramins : their priests do not eat after 
noon, nor drink after dark, for fear of swallowing minute 
insects ; and they carry a brush on all occasions, with which 
they carefully sweep every place before they sit down, lest 
they should inadvertently crush any living creature. Some 
even tie a thin cloth over their mouths to prevent their drawing 
in small insects with their breath." They differ from the 
Bramins in their want of respect for fire, and in their veneration 
for relics of their holy men, — a feeling unknown to the Hindiis. 
Over these relics (a few hairs, a bone, or a tooth) they erect 
those solid cupolas, or bell-shaped monuments, which are 
often of stupendous size, and which are so great a characteristic 
of tlieir religion. 

The Buddhas are represented standing upright, but more 
generaUy seated cross-legged, erect, but in an attitude of 
deep meditation, with a placid countenance, and always with 
curled hair. 

Besides the temples and monuments, in countries where 
the Bauddlias still subsist, there are many magnificent remains 
of them in India. 

The most striking of these arc cave temples, in the Penin- 
sula. Part of the wonderful excavations of Ellora are of this 


® Mr. Da^•^s, 'TraJwartfoM* of the 
Itoyal Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 491 ; 
Twnior’s Tibet. 

Tronsaeiions of the Soyal Asiettie 
Soeteiii, vol. iii. p. 273. 

« Mr. Davis, Traasaeltons of the 
lictv} Asiatic Society, vol, i>. p. 495 ; 
ar«! Kwex, IWJ. vol. ili. p. 277. 


® Captain Mahoney, Aeiaiie Pe- 
searehes, \-ol. «i. p. 42; and Mr. 
Knox, Transactions ^ of the Soyal 
Asiatic Society, vol. iii. p. 277. 

*s The laity cat anijn-al food with- 
out ivstraint'; even the priests may 
cat it, if no animal is killed on their 
account. 
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description ; but the finest is at Carla, between Puna and 
Bombay, which, from its great length and height, the colonnades 
which run along the sides like aisles, and the vaulted and 
ribbed roof, strongly recalls the idea of a Gothic church.*’ 

The Bauddhas have a veiy extensive body of literature, 
all on the Bramin model, and all originally from India.** It 
is now preserved in the local dialects of various countries, 
in many of which the long-established art of printing has 
contributed much to the diffusion of books. 

Pali, or the local dialect of Magadha (one of the ancient 
kingdoms on the Ganges, in which Sakya or Gdtama fiourished), 
seems to bo the language generally used in the religious vTitings 
of the Bauddhas, although its claim to be their sacred language 
is disputed in favour of Sanscrit and of other local dialects 
springing from that root.** 

The Jains hold an intermediate place between the followers 
of Buddha and Brahma." 

They agree with the Bauddhas in denying the existence, 
or at least the activity and providence, of God ; in believing 
in the eternity of matter ; in the worship of deified saints ; in 
their scrupulous care of animal life, and aU the precautions 
which it leads to ; in their having no hereditary priesthood ; 
in disclaiming the divine authority of the Vedas ; and in having 
no sacrifices, and no respect for fire. 

They agree with the Bauddlras also in considering a state 
of impassive abstraction as supreme felicity, and in all the 
doctrines which thej’’ hold in common with the Hindus. 

They agree with the Hindus in other points ; such as 
division of cast. This exists in full force in the south and west 
of India ; and can only be said to be dormant in the north- 
east ; for, though the Jains there do not acknowledge the four 
classes of the Hindus, yet a Jain converted to the Hindii 
religion takes his place in one of the casts ; from which he must 
all along have retained the proofs of his descent ; and the Jains 


® Tho distinctions, between the 
Bauddlins and Hindus nro mostly 
from nn essay by Mr. Ersidne. Bom- 
hay Transactions, vol. ii. p. 503, etc. 

Mr. Hod^on, Jsin/i'c Bcsearchcs, 
vol. xvi. p. 433 ; Dr. Bnchiuian. ibid, 
vol. ^•i. pp.'>194, 223, and other places. 
[The sacred books aro dhided into 
three classes, the Sutras or discourses 
of Buddha, tho ^'inaya or ctliics. and 
tho abhidhorina or mctaph^'sics. — 
Ed.] 

_ ® [We have two different recur- 
sions of tho iri-pitaka or sacred books 
of tho Buddhists, — that in Sanskrit 


among the northern Buddliists, and 
current in Tibet, Nepal, Mongolia, 
Chinn, and Japan, and that in Pali 
among the Southern, in Ceylon, Bur- 
mah. and Siam. The latter is be- 
lieved to be the more ancient, and 
the older portion is supposed to have 
been committed to writing about 
B.c. 90. — ^Ed.] 

^ The choracteristics of the Jains, 
ns compared with tho Bauddhas and 
Bramins, ore mostly taken from Mr 
Eisldne. Bombay Transactions, vol 
iii. p. uOC. 



themselves Lave numerous divisions of their o-wn, the members 
of which are as strict in avoiding intermarriages and other 
intercourse as the foim classes of the Hindus.” 

Though they reject the scriptural character of the Tedas, 
they allow them great authority in aU points not at variance 
with their religion. The principal objections to them are 
drawn from the bloody sacrifices which they enjoin, and the 
loss of animal life which bumt^offerings are liable (though 
undesignediy) to occasion.*' They ad^t the whole of the 
Hindu gods and worship some of them ; though they consider 
them as entirely subordinate to their o\vn saints, who are 
therefore the proper objects of adoration. 

Besides these points common to the Bramins or Bauddhas, 
they hold some opinions peculiar to themselves. The chief 
objects of their worship are a limited number of saints, who 
have raised themselves by austerities to a superiorly over 
the gods, and who exactly resemble those of the Baud^as in 
appearance and general character, brit are entirely distinct 
from them in their names and individual histories- They 
are called Tirthankaras : there are twenty-four for the pre- 
sent age, but twenty-four ako for the past, and twenty-four 
for the future.” 

Those most worshipped are, in some places, Bishablm,** 
the firet of the present Tirthaniaras ; but everywhere Bars- 
wanath, and Slahavira, the twenty-third and tweny-fourth 
of the number.” As aU but the last two bear a fabulous 
character in their dimensions and length of life, it has been 
conjectured, with great appearance of truth, tbst these two 
are the real founders of the religion. All remain alike in the 
usual state of apathetic beatitude, and take no share in the 
government of the world.*' 

Some changes are made by the Jains in the rank and cir- 
cumstances of the Hindu gods. They give no preference 
to the greater gods of the Hindus ; and they have increased 
the number of gods, and added to the absurdities of the 
system : thus they have sbriy-four Indras, and tweuy-two 
Devis.” 


« De la Iklaine, Transaclions of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 413 ; 
Colebrooke, ibid. p. 549 ; Buchanan, 
ibid. pp. 531, 532; Wilson, Asiatic 
Bcscarchcs, vol. xs-iL p. 239. 

<3 Wilson, Asiatic Sescarehes, vot 
xvU. p- 24S. 

® ITritharikara mesas “one trbo 
crosses the ocean of existence,” Ihey 
ai® also called Arhats, or “ entitled 
to the homage of go& and men,” 
and Jinas, or " victors over human 


pasdons and infirmity.” From the 
last title comes “ Jaina.”— En.] 

Jfejor de la Maine, TransaetioTts 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society, voL L 
p. 424. 

” Professor WHson. Asiatic Be- 
searches, roL x^-ii. p. 248. 

■’s Professor Wilk)n. Be- 

searAcs, voL x%-iL p. 270. 

” Major de la Maine, Transactions 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society, voL L 
p. 422. 
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They have no vpncralion for relies, and no monastic esta- 
blishments. Their priest.s are called .Tatis ; •' they arc of 
all easts, and their dress, though distinguishable from that 
of the llramins. bears some resemblance to it. Tliey M’car 
very large, loose, white mantles, with their heads bare, and 
their hair and beard elijijied ; and carry a black rod and a 
brush for sweej^ing aw.ay animals. They subsist by alms. 
Tliey never bathe. ])erha]is in opposition to the incessant 
ablution': of the Itramins. 

The .Tain temples are generalh* verj* large and handsome ; 
often llat-roofed. and like private houses, with courts and 
colonnades : but sometinie.s re.cembling Hindu temples, and 
sonu'tijiies eireular and .surrounded by colossal statues of the 
'rirthankaras.-* Tlie walls are painted with their peculiar 
legends, mixed, perhajis. with those of the Hitidi'is. Besides 
images, they have marble altar.':, with the figures of saints 
in relief, and with inipn'.^sions of the footsteps of holy men ; 
a memorial which they have in common with the Bauddhas. 

By far the finest specimens of .Tain temples of the Hindu 
form are the noble remains in white marble on the mountain 
of AbvT, to the north of Guzerat, There are .Tain caves also, 
on a great scale, at IClldra, Nns.sik, and other places ; and 
there is. near Chinraipatan, in the Mysore, a statue of one 
of the Tirthankaras, cut out of a rock, which has been guessed 
at dilTerenl beights, from .'i-l to 70 feet. 

The .Tains have a considerable body of learning, rc.sembling 
that of the Br.imins, but far surpassing even the extravagance 
of the Braminical chronology and geography ; increasing 
to hundreds of millions what was already sufficiently absurd 
at millions. Their sacred language is Magadlii or Pali. 

A question has arisen, which of the three religions above 
dc-'cribcd was first established in India. 

It resolves itself into a discussion of the claims of those 
of Buddha and Brahma.’* Admitting the common origin 
of the two systems, which the similarity of the fundamental 


[“Tho Jnin.i nro dividpil into 
lyligioua iind Iny order?, Ynli.s nnd 
SraviiUns. ’nn** render in n Join 
tempte is n Ynti ; Imt ttie niinistrnnt. 
pric.-!t, the nttcndnnl on the iinnge.*., 
tho receiver of oireririg?, nnd conduc- 
tor of nil usual ceremonies, is n IBrnh- 
mnn. Tlio Yntis lend n iVlipious life, 
Buhsistinp on tho alms supplied by 
tho Sravahns. Tliey nro sometimes 
collected in vinthe, enllod by them 
jiofutar, nnd even when nbrond in tho 
world they acknowledge n sort of 
obcdicnco to tho head of tho jiofdla 


of which they were onco members.” 
— Wilson, .-Israric Jtfxtarchcf, xv. ii. 

-?»-l 

There is n mngnificent one of this 
de.scription nenr Ahmedabad, built 
under ground, nnd snid to Imvo boon 
designed for concealed worship during 
tho persecution by tho Hindus. 

•• Tho arguments on both sides nro 
summed up with great clenmcss nnd 
impnrti.ility by Mr. ErsUino. in tho 
Jiomhay Transaclioiu, vol. iii. pp. 
•tas — ,'i03. Even tho summnr.v is too 
long to be inserted in this place. 



toHols would nppeur to provo, tho weight of the nTgumonta 
adduced npponva to Icnu to the side of the Bramina ; and 
an additional reason may perliaps ho drawn from tlio im- 
prohnbiliiy that tlio Bauddhn syslom could over have boon an 
original ono. 

A man as j'ot unacquainted with religious feedings would 
imhibo his first notions of a God from the perception of powers 
superior to his own. Kvon if the idea of a quiescent Divinily 
could enter his mind, ho would have no motive to adore it, but 
Avould rather endeavour to propitiate the sun on which ho 
depended for warmth, or the heavens, which terrified liim with 
their thunders. Still lc.ss would he oommcnco by the worship 
of saints ; for sanctity is only conformity to religions notions 
already established ; and a religion must have obtained a 
strong hold on a people before they would bo disposed to deify 
their fellows for a strict adherenco to its injunctions ; espooially 
if they neither supposed them to govern the world, nor to 
mediate with its ruler. 

The Hindii religion presents a more natural course. It rose 
from the worship of the powers of nature to theism, and then 
declined into scoptici.sm with the learned, and man worship 
witli the vulgar. 

The doctrines of the Siinkhya school of philosophers seem 
rofleoted in tho atheism of tho Baucldha ; ” while the hero 
worship of tho common Hindtis, and their extravagant venera- 
tion for religious ascetics, are miioli akin to the deification 
of saints among tho Buddhas. Wo aro led, tlioroforo, to suppose 
tho Bramin faith to have originated in early times, and that 
of Bnddha to have branched off from it at a period when its 
orthodox tenets had reached their highest perfection, if not 
shown a tondoncy to decline. 

Tho historical information regarding lhe.so religions tends 
to tho samo conolusion. Tho Vddas aro supposed to have 
boon arranged in their present form about tho fourtoonth 
century before Christ, and the religion they teach must, have 
made considerable previous progress; while scarcely ono 


f •• La dootrino do Cfikya bo plaoo 
on oppoBition nti IlrmimnniVnio, 
commo lino inornlo rdhr Dioti at 
comma im nthAiiiino nmiB Nnturo. 
Co cpi’il nio, o’est lo Diow (Slornol don 
BrAlimnncs, otla Nntwo I'tornollo dos 
SAnkliyna; co qu'il ndmot., oVafc la 
jwdlipHoitA ot I'individiinKlA dos 
I'liriOB IniinainoB, doa SAiiklij'nR, of. la 
irmisiKiRratinn doa 13rAl»mRiJoa. Co 
qu’il voufc ntloindro, o'oafc la dAllv- 
n»»''o f)U I’nffrnnoliiaaomont do I'caprlt 


ninai qiio lo vonlnif, font lo inomln 
dotta I’Jnilo. Mnia 11 n'nllrnnohit pna 
i’caprlt ooinino fnianiout loa SAnkkyna 
on lo dAtnolmnt pour jamnla do la 
Kntiiro, nl ooinmo folanlont. loa llrAlt- 
innnoR on lo roplonRonnt aw aoln dw 
Brnlima Alnrnol ot abaolu i il mukmfit. 
loa eondiliona do aon oxislonno roln* 
th'o on Ift prAcipilnnt ilmw lo vido, 
o’cat-iVdiro, anion tonto nppiironco, 
on I’nnAnntiaaninont.” — llnrnouf, 
RwWftiwtf In<l„ i. r>21.— Hn.] 



oven of its most r.oaUms advocates 1ms claimed for that of 
Biidillm a higher antiquity than the tenth or eleventh centuiy 
before Christ, and the best anthcnlicatcd accounts limit it to 
the sixth. 

All the nations professing the religion of Buddha concur in 
referring its origin to India.’’ They unite in representing 
the founder to have been Sakyn Muni or Gotama, a native 
of Cajulavastu, north of Gorakpiir. By one account ho was 
a Cshatriya, and by others the son of a king. Even the Hindus 
confirm this account, making him a Cshatriya, and son to a 
king of the solar race. I’hey are not so well agreed about 
the date of his ajipcarancc. The Indians and the people of 
Ava, Siam, and Ceylon, fix it near the middle of the sixth 
century before Christ,” an epoch which is borne out by various 
particulars in the list of kings of Magadha. 

The Ca,«hmirians, on the other hand, place Sakya 1332 
years before Christ ; the Chinc.se, Mongols, and Japanese 
about 1000; and of thirteen Tibetan authors referred t-o in 
the same Orkvtal Magcizinc, four give an average of 2,959 ; 
and nine of S3.5 ; *' while the great religious work of Tibet, 
by a.s.serling that the general council " held by Asoca was 
110 years after Buddha’s death,” brings down that event to 
le,«s than -100 yeans before Christ, ns Asoca will be shown, on 
incontestable evidence, to have lived less than 300 years 
before our era.” 

One Chine.se author also differs from the rest, fixing 688 
yeans before Clirist ; ” and the Chinese and Japanese tables, 
which make the period of Sakya’s eminence 999 j’ears before 


For flic Cliimv.i'. i“'o Do Guifnios, 
'‘Itmohrr dr I'Amditnic drr Inrrrip- 
tion), vol. xt. ji. IS", etc. ; .-MjcI 
Homii'idt, Journal dr* Saranr lor 
Xovomlior, ISSl ; nnd tlio mnnmiiry 
in the S’ourrau Journal .-Irfatijur, 
vol. vii. pp. 230, 2-10 ; nnd liUowico 
till' Kdsiiy in till' next month, p. 241. 
For the Monpolu, eco SI. Khiproth, 
A’outvaii Journal .■ImViti^iir, vol. vii., 
cspociiilly p. 182, nnd the following 
pnpi'.i. For Coyion, foo Turnonr’H 
.Ifa/uiirariFo, with which the Scrip- 
turcF of Avn nnd Sinni nro identical. 
(Introduction, p. xxx.) For Tibet, 
Bco SI. CFciinn do Kbrii.a, Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, vol. i. 
p. 1. 

™ Soo Tumour’s Mahuwanso: 
Clironnlopiciil Tnhio from Crowfonl's 
Embassy to Arn (given in Frinsep's 
Useful Tables, p. i;i2) ; sco also Use- 
ful Tables, pp. 77, 78. 

^ Seo their various dates in tho 


Oriental Mayaeine, vol. iv. pp. 100, 
107 ; nnd Wilson, Asiatic Eesearches, 
vol. XV. p. 02. 

[Three genornl councils piny nn 
important part in Buddhist legend. 
Tlie Buddhists of Tibet nnd Ccyloii 
agree in fixing the first ns held immo- 
diatel.v after Buddlm's death; but 
they clifTcr ns to tho others. Tho 
Tibetans flx tho second 110 years 
nfterwnrds, in tho roign of ASokn, 
king of Piitaliputrn ; nnd tho third 
nioro timn 400 years after Buddha’s 
death, under Kiinishkn (tho ICnncrki 
of the coins). The Coylonoso fix tho 
second under Kiiltisoka, 100 years 
after Buddlin, nnd tho third under 
tho great ASokn, 236 years oftor 
Budcilia. — E d.] 

"5 Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta, vol. i. p. 0. 

Seo Book iii. CIi. iii. 

"* Do Giiignos, Mrmoircs dc V Aca- 
demic dcs Inscriptions, vol. xl. p. 195. 



Chiist, say that it occurred during the reign of Ajata Satm, 
Trhose place in the list of Magadha Idngs ^OTre Mm to hare 
lived in the sixth centnir before Christ^ 

These discrepancies are too numerous to be removed by 
the supposition that they refer to an earlier and a later 
Buddha ; and that expedient is also precluded by the identity 
of the name, Salsya, and of every circumstance in the lives 
of the persons to whom such di5erent dates are assigned- TTe 
must, therefore, either pronounce the Indian Baud^as to be 
ignorant of the date of a religion which arose among them- 
selves, and at the same time must derange the best established 
part of the Hindu chronology or admit that an error must 
have occurred in Cashmir or Tibet, through which places 
it crept into the more eastern countries, when they received 
the reh'gion of Buddha many years after the death of its 
founder. .As the latter seems by much the most probable 
explanation, we may safely fix the death of Buddha about 
550 B.c.'® 

The Indian origin of the Bauddhas would appear, inde- 
pendently of direct evidence, from the facts that their theology, 
mytholog}', philosophy, geography, chronology, etc., are 
almost entirely of the Hindu f amily ; and all the terms used 
in those sciences are Sanscrit. Even Buddha (intelligence), 
and Adi Buddha (supreme intelligence), are weH-lmown Strait 
words." 

We have no precfee information regarding the e^arly progress 
of this religion. It was trinmphant in Hindostan in the reign 
of Asoca, ^out the middle of the third eentuir before Christ." 
It was introduced by his missionaries into Ceylon in the end 
of the same centuiy." 

It probably spread at an earlier period into Tarta^ and 
Tibet, but was not introduced into China until 65, when 
it was brought direct from India, and was not fully established 
till A.D. SIO." _ . 

The progress of its decline in its original seat is recorded 
by a Chinese traveller, who visited India on a religions^ ex- 
pedition in the fiist years of the fifth centxcy after Christ." 


Prof. JIas MSDer prefers 477 s-c. 
See ffisi, Ann'cnf Scmft. Lit, p. 29S. 
— Eb.] 

(Buddha means “ ■jnse,’* aad Adi 
Buddha “the primordial -nise or 
Buddha.” — E d.] 

sf See Tumour's Jlfanasransa, and 
trandalions of contemporary inscai^ 
tions in the Jmmal of ihc Athiie 
Society of Calsvtta for Febmarr-, 1 SSS. 
*s S07 B.r, Tumour's JJoJa- 


ransa. latrodurtioa, p. xiii, and 
jther plaes. ,.. . . , 

fs Gujcaes, ^Jtmoircf cc i Acs- 
frrnfs 6c! Irjvri^ior^. voL rd. y<p. 
>51. 252; and Eiatoircf drs Sms, 
roh i. part h* pp. 2.>5- 2eC*- 

Journal of the Boysl Atiaisc 
to-fcfu, 27o- JlX. p. lOS. etc., particu- 
CTlv'p. 1S9. [On these Chinese 
Suddhist travellers, see Additional 
IppeadiE. — So.. 
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lie finini] lliuMliirm flonrishint: in <ho (met between China 
and India, but <!i‘(’linin_i: in (he Panjab, and languishing in 
the Iasi stage of decay in (he countries on the Ganges and 
•Ttnnna. (’apila, the birlliplace of Puddha, was ruined and 
deserted, — “a wilderness untenanted by man.” His religion 
was in full vigour in C'eylon, but bad not. yet been introduced 
into Java, whieb island was visited by (ho pilgrim on his return 
by sea to China. 

The religion of Puddha afterwards recovered its importance 
in some parts of India. l(s adherents were refuted, persc- 
eu(ed, and probably ehased from the Deckan, by Sancara 
Ach.irya. in tbe eiplith or ninth century, if not by Cumarila 
at an earlier ])criotl ; but they appear to have possessed sove- 
reignty in Ilindoutan in the eighth century, and even to have 
been (he prevailing sect at Peiulrcs as late ns the eleventh 
century,*' and in (he north of Guzerat ns la(e as (ho twelfth 
century of our era." 

They do not now exist in (be plains of India, but their 
religion is the established one in Ceylon, and in some of the 
tnounlainous eounlrics to (ho north-east of the provinces 
on (he Ganges. Puddhi,«m is also (he faith of the Burmnn 
Kmpire. of Tibet, of Siam, and all (he countries between India 
and China. It is very general in the Inllor country, and ex- 
tends over a great jiarl of Chinese and Ru-ssinn Tnrtnry ; so 
that it has been said, with apparent lru(h, to be professed 
by a greater portion of the human race (han an}* other religion. 

The Jains aj)j)car to have originated in the sixth or .seventh 
century of our era ; to have become conspicuous in the eighth 
or ninth century ; got to (he highest pro.sperity in the eleventh, 
and declined after (ho twelfth.” Their principal seats seem 
to have been in the southern parts of the peninsula, and in 
Guzerat and at the west of Hindostan. Thej’ seem never to 
have had much sucec.^s in the provinces on the Gariges. 

They appear to have undergone several persecutions by the 
Pramins, in the south of India, at least.” 

The Jains arc still vei^' numerous, especially in Guzerat, 
the Rajput country, and Canara ; thej' are goncrallj’’ an 
opulent and mercantile class ; many of them arc bankers, 
and ijosscss a large proportion of the commercial wealth of 
India." 


** Trofopsor Wilson. .-IxiViae Pc- 
r-catvhrf, vol. :cvii. p. 2S2. 

. Sir, ErKkino, lintnbai/ Transac- 
iionn, vol. iii. ji. ,>;33, with Slnjor 
Kpniiptly’B note. 

” I’rof. Wilson, Asiatic Pcscarclics, 


■’* nucimnnn, vol, i. p. SI. 

Tod’s Piijastfuin, vol. i. p. 518 ; 
Prolc-psor Wilson, Asiatic Pcsearches, 
vol. xvii. p. 204. Sco nlso Buch- 
anan’s Joarncn, vol. iii. pp. 19. ’’''••S4, 
131, 410. 



CHAPTER V 


IBESBKT STATE OF KHI/OSOrirr 


Sis principal schools— Purposa of knovriedgs— Sleans of attaioiag itnovirleclgo 
— Principles — Constitntioa of animated corporeal beings— Intellectual 
creation— General -view of the S^khya doctrine — Separate doctrines 
of the atheiaticai and theistical branches— Yogis— God the solo 
e^datence— Points of resemblance to Aristotle — General classification 
according to Gdtama’e achool— Heads or topics— let Head: Proof 
— ^Snd Head: Objects of proof; its subdivisions — 1. Soul— 2. Body 

■ — 3. Organs of sense — 4. Objects of sense — ^3rd Head: Doubt 

Metaphysical opinions — ^Doctrine of atoms — Besemblance to some 
of the Greek schools, especially to Pythagoras, 


The Bubject of philosophy is not one upon u-hieh 3Ienu pro- 
fesses to treat. It is, however, incidentally mentioned in his 
first chapter, and it has occupied too great a portion of the 
attention of the Hindus of later days to he omitted in any 
account of their genius and character. 

The first chapter of the Institutes is evidently an exposition 
of the belief of the compiler, and (unlike the laws, which have 
been framed in various ages) probably represents the state 
of opinion as it stood in his time. 

The topics on which it treats — ^the nature of God and the 
soul, the creation, and other subjects, physical and meta- 
physical — are too slightly touched on to show whether any of 
the present schools of philosophy were then in their present 
form ,* but the minute points alluded to as already known, 
and the use of the terms still employed, as if quite intelli^ble 
to its readers, prove that the discussions which have given 
rise to their Afferent systems were already perfectly familiar 
to the Hindus, 

The present state of the science will be best shown by 
inquiring into the tenets of those schools. 

There are six ancient schools of philosophy^ reco^ised 
among the Hindus, Some of these are avowedly inconsistent 
with the religious doctrines of the Bramins ; and othere, 
though perfectly orthodox, advance opinions not stated in 
the Vedas. 

These schools are enumerated in the following order by 
Zklr. Colebrooko.* 


* [The subject ol Hindfi philosophy 
is far too Tride to be treated iu a 
rin^e chapter. The reader who 
desires to study it further is referred 
to two worte published in India by 
two Christian Brahmans — Dktlo^uui 
on Bindv JPhihfophy, by the Ecv, 
K. M, Banerjea (Calcutta, ISGO), and 
Jicfutciion of Hindu Phrlo$ophy, by 
Pundit Kehemiah CTkantli Sdstri 


(Jore, oriCTally written in Hindfi, and 
translated by Dr. Hall (Calcutta, 
18G2). These works (as well as Dr. 
Ballantyne’s translations) contein an 
immense amount of iniorraatioa on . 
this most interesting subject. I have 
onlv added a few notes to erplain the 

s TramaclxoM of the Royal Aticfio 
Society, rol, L p. 13. 



I!;'- i-'iir.'. if iia 

tit’ll'*, ll:*''-; J.v.l! •* tjOiH’.ll 

iii*r!ririr". It iij 1** hri\‘** Ih-h'u 

* rintlinlly ritj.r tl;r* r.irfillrf”* 

f I ti li-itt.ji ■* Mj.jrli It fi* 

riTil'nj'-ly tijiiji.lr!" |ii*]!iL’ iTiii! f** |trii- 
•Ittn* tl'i fniil IiV nri l.iw «ir 

Jnt'’. <»m. I,f ni.i.t ipi-rii- 

liitiijn’' »•' tht’ lioi’tritii* i'f iiii I’ti’niiil 
fnisiil iitiili ilyiii;; nil I* !ii|Hirary 
•'■■’iinil’! : tliii !■* liy r'lin*’ i li’iilirn’*! 
Itriiliinii. 'Hill yniiiiiiiitriitiiH 

II.IM’ Il.ll I!- iJly || I liii lllK'lrilV*. 

t‘i civK ili;;iiity In tln’ir (nvniirit** 
iliiily. 'I'lii* tiilf nr " prior ” 

i'"* ms to liiivi- no rofi’r-'iii'*' to prioiily 
t'f linn*, Init to Imvo Ikvii pivcn. Ik*- 


rntf* .Tiiiinini’H (■''Imnl ronfliioil tlioir 
ntt-’iilioii to tin* A’tirrrn A'clriifn, tho 
o*T*’tnoi)iiil or I'XtHi-riii part of tlm 
Vo.ln. tiliilf tilt* "liittor'' or ii.'fom 
MlmiiH'.i troatcsl of tin* liiylior or 
«-.it«*rip portion rontaimil in tin* 
l’pani’'lintl«. lint tlion* nn* ninny 
r**ti’"ins for Imliovitii; tJint tin* no- 
rr.Il*"! " I’rinr " roliool wim intirh 
o.trliiT tlian till* Vi’slilntn. — Kti.'] 

• [I-’or nn olahornto nroonnt of oncli 
ji'i* fiV/ii.'nfo)fi of Hindu Philofoph’/, 
t 'I’tion.s i. iii. — Kn.] 

'• (Thus tin* N.vnyii Apliorisnis open 
iiilli till* followini’ ; “ iniiiarj*, succps- 
tivo liirtlK. ««■' (lofppt, ipnor- 

niiro ; ivjit'n ' thpso is rp- 

iiiovpil. nil ll pith " 



Bdnhhya School, Atheistical and ThmticfA 

This Hchool IB divided, as has been mentioned, into tv/o 
branches, that of Capila, which is atheistical, and that of 
Patanjali, acknowiedging God ; but both agree in the following 
opinions : — * 

Deliverance can only be gained by true and perfect know- 
ledge.’ 

This knowledge consists in discriminating the principles, 
perceptible and imperceptible, of the material world from the 
sensitive and cognitive principle, which is the immaterial 
soul.* 

True knowledge is attained by three kinds of evidence, 
perception, inference, and a0jrmation (or testimony),* 

The principles of which a knowledge is thuB derived are 
twenty-five in number,*' viz. : 

1. Nature, the root or plastic origin of all ; the universal 
material cause. It is eternal matter; undiscrete, destitute 
of parts ; productive, but not produced ; the equilibrium of 
the three qualities, 

2. Intelligence ; the first production of nature, increate,** 
prolific ; being itself productive of other principles. 

3. Ojnseiousness, which proceeds from intelligence, and 
the peculiar function of which is the sense of self-existence, 
the belief that “ I am,” 


and then ensues final emancipation.” 
From ignorance cornea ” detect,” viz. 
that we desire or hatn or are stupidly 
indillcrent; from ” detect” arises 
“ activity,” viz. that v/o seek or avoid 
or nro stupidly apathetic ; and from 
this mistaken "activity” arises 
merit, or demerit, which necessitates 
our passing into some new birth after 
death, to receive the reward or pun- 
ishment of our deeds, Tl7us all the 
weary round of conscious ezistenoo 
springs from “ignorance," as its 
root f and it is the aim of the Hindd 
jtjndud to eradicate this fatal seed. — 
Ed.] 

« 3Ir, Colebrooke, TraneaetiOM of 
{he Jloycl Aaialic /Society, vol, r. p, 31, 

‘T Ibid, p, 26, 

8 Ibid. p. 27, [Katore is impereep- 
tible (avyaitto), those numbered 2-24 
are perceptible {vychta), to biglier 
beings, if not to man, — E d,] ^ 

8 Ibid, p, 28. (The various kinds 
of proofs or sources of Itnowledge 


(promdita), as admitted in the dif- 
ferent schools, form an interesting 
part of Hindu philosophy. Thus the 
Chfirvfikas or materialists admit only 
sense-perception {^atyokcfia} ; the 
VaisC-sbikas add inference {anum~ 
dm) ; the Bdnkhyas testimony 
the Kaiyiyikas analogy 
(trpamdna); the VedAntim turtlier 
add presumption {ortMpaUi), which 
corresponds to our disjunctive hypo- 
thetical syjloglsro, and non-percep- 
tion or negative proof fonupilofidhi]. 
Brides these proofs of the siz ortho- 
dox schools, other sections increase 
tbenomlfer to nine by adding ejfuiva- 
lence (samfi/iawi), fallible testimony 
(afft7(»/a), and gesture (c/wtdj. — En.} 
>» Ibid, pp, 29-3f- 
M The contradiction lietween tlie 
two first terms might lie explained by 
supposing fliat intelligence, thoogii 
depending on nature for its existence, 
is co-etcrnal with the principle from 
wliieh it is derived. 
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4 to S. From consciousness spring five particles, rudiments, 
or atoms, productive of the live elements.*' 

9 to 19. From consciousness also spring eleven organs of 
sense and action. Tcti arc external ; five instruments of the 
senses ((ho eye, car, etc.), and five instruments of action (the 
voice, tiie liands, the feet. etc.). The eleventh organ is internal, 
and is mind, which is equally an organ of sense and of action. 

20 to 24. The five elements are derived from the five 
particles above mentioned (4 to 8). They are ether, air, fire, 
water, and earth. 

25. The last principle is soul, which is neither produced 
nor ijroductivc. It is multitudinous, individual, sensitive, un- 
alterable, immaterial. 

It is for the contemplation of nature, and for abstraction 
from it, that the union between the soul and nature takes 
place. By that union creation, consisting in the develop- 
ment of intellect, and the rest of the principles, is effected.** 
Tlie soul’s wish is fruition, or liberation. For either purpose 
it is invested with a subtile person, composed of intellect, 
consciousness, mind, the organs of sense and action, and the 
five principles of the elements. This person is tmeonfined, 
free from all hindrance, affected by sentiments ; but in- 
capable of enjoyment, until invested with a grosser frame, 
composed of the elements ; which is the body, and is 
perishable. 

The subtile person is more durable, and accompanies the 
soul in its transmigrations.** The corporeal creation, consisting 
of souls invested with gross bodies, cojnprises fourteen orders 
of beings ; eight above, and five inferior to man. The superior 
orders are composed of the gods and other spirits recognised 
by the Hindus ; the inferior, of animals, plants, and inorganic 
substances.** 

Besides the grosser corporeal creation, and the subtile or 
personal (all belonging to the material world), the Sankhya 
distinguishes an intellectual creation, consisting of the affections 
of the intellect, its sentiments and faculties. 


_ ** Bother, rudiments of the percep- 
tions hy whicli the elements ore mode 
known to the mind ; ns sound, the 
rudiment of ctljer ; touch, of nir ; 
smell, of eartli, etc. [i.o. form of fire 
nnd taste of water]. — ^^ViIson’s Sank- 
hya Cdrikd, pp. 17, 119. 

**_ [It is tliis peculiar idea of in- 
duddual creation which gi\‘es to the 
Sdnidiya an apparent resemblance to 
Berkeley's theory. Each soul creates 
Its own world, — the material uni- 


verse, however, has an ejdstence'other 
•than that which it possesses from its 
connection with any particular soul, 
inasmuch os Hiranyogarbha, the per- 
sonified sum of existence, may be said 
to unify in his ideal creation the sepa- 
rate sub-creations of all inferior 
beings. — ^En.] 

3Ir. Colebrooke, Transactions of 
the Soyal Asiatic Society, vol. L p. 32. 

“ Ibid, p 



These are enumerated in four classes, as obstructing, dis- 
abling, contenting, or perfecting the understanding.** 

The Sanldiya, like dl the Indian schools, paj's much atten- 
tion to three essential qualities or modifications of nature. 
These are, 1. goodness ; 2. passion ; 3. darkness. They 

appear to effect all beings, animate and inanimate. Through 
good7ie$s, for instance, fire ascends, and virtue and happiness 
are produced in man ; it is jmssion ■which causes tempests 
in the air, and vice among mankind; darkness gives their 
downward tendency to earth and water, and in man produces 
stolidity as well as soitow. 

Eight modes appertaining to intellect are derived from 
these qualities : on the one hand, virtue, Itnowledge, dispassion, 
and power ; and on the other, sin, error, incontincncy, and 
powerlessness. Each of these is subdivided: power, for 
instance, is eightfold. 

The opinions which have above been enumerated, as mere 
dogmas of the Sankhya philosophers, are demonstrated and 
explained at great length in their works. Mr. Colebrooke 
gives some specimens of their arguments and discussions ; 
the fault of which, as is usual in such cases, seems to be a 
disposition to run into over-refinement.” 

In endeavouring to find out the scope of the Sdnkhya 
system, which is somewhat obscured by the artificial form in 
which it is presented by its inventors, we are led at first to 
think that this school, though atheistical, and, in the main, 
material, does not differ very -widely from that -which derives 
aU things from spirit. From nature comes intelligence ; 
from intelligence, consciousness ; from consciousness, the 
senses and the subtile principles of the elements ; from these 
principles, the grosser elements themselves. From the order 
of this procession it would appear that, although matter be 
eternal, its forms are derived from-spirit, and have no existence 
independent of perception. 


Tlio catalogue is very extensive ; 
for, though the principal heads nro 
stated at fifty, there appear to bo 
numerous sub-divisions. 

Tlio follovring may servo ns a speci- 
men, selected from tlint given by Mr. 
Colebroohe, which is itsofi very much 
condensed : 

1. Obstructions of the intellect 
ore — error, conceit, passion, hatred, 
fear. These ore severally escploinod, 
and comprise sixty-two subdivisions. 

2, Disabilities ate of twenty-eight 
sorts, nriang from defect or injury of 
organs, etc. 


3. Content, or acquiescence, in- 
volves nine divisions ; nil appear to 
relate to total or portinl omission of 
exertion, to procure deliverance or 
beatitude. 

4, Perfecting the intellect is of. 
eight sorts ; three consist in w.'Xj's of 
preventing ovil, and the remaining 
five ore reasoning, oral instruction, 
study, nmienblo intorcovwso, and 
purity, internal and external, 

w Mr. Cblobrooko, Transactions of 
the Jtoj/al Asiatic Societsf, vol. i. pp. 
33-37. 
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]J«i( this is not the roal doftriiu*. of the sohool. Tt. is n pro- 
perty iiilu'tvnt in nature to put forth those principles in their 
order; and a j)roi)erty in soul to use them as the moans of 
obtaining a hiuv.vledge of nature ; hut these operations, though 
coinciding in tl>eir object, are independent in their origin. 
Xatun' and the wljole multitude of individual .souls are ctenial ; 
and tluujgh each soul is united with intellect and the other 
productions of nature, it exerei.se.s no control over their de- 
velopment . Its union, indeed, is not with the general intellect, 
which is the fir.st production of nature, but with an individual 
intellect derived from that primary production." 

.At birth, each soul i.s inve.sted with a subtile body," which 
again is clad in a grosser body. The connection between soul 
and matter being thus establi.shed, the organs communicnlc 
the scn«ations occasioned by c.vtern.al nature: mind combines 
them ; consciousness gives them a reference to the individual ; 
intellect draws inuTcnces, and attains to knowledge not within 
the reach of the senses : " .••oul stands by ns a spectator, and 
not an actor ; inTceiving all, but afTeeted by nothing ; ns a 
mirror wliich receivc.s all images, without itself undergoing 
any change." When the .«oul has completely seen and undcr- 
.slood nature, its task is performed : it i.s released, and the 
eojtnection between nature and that iudividu.al soul is dissolved. 
Xnture (to use an illustration from the text-book) exhibits 
her.self like an actre'-s : she desists when she has been per- 
fectly seen ; and the soul at tains to t he great object of liberation. 

Thus it njipcars that the soul takes no part in the operations 
of nature, and is ncccs'=ary to none of them : sensation, con- 
sciou.sne.y, rc.nsoning, judgment, would all go on equally if it 
were away." Again : it is for the purpose of the liberation of 


e IKvcry indiviiliml muJ li-’'*' from 
ftrrnily Ij -lu runtinunity in r.miioc- 
tiori witli Niitinv, mid irp 'otoil cron- 
tidiis Jinvc rc'idtod from tlii"* rnnm*c- 
ti Jii. Xiiliiro is K;iid to l>o .•iilifilitcnod 
by its ]>roxiinily to Soul, lUid Soul by 
its jirosiinity Cvcoiiu’s ii witno.^s of 
Xutuif, ns II eolourli"! crystid Ih»- 
comi's tfd by {iroximity to n rcil row. 

*'■' Mr. CoUdirnolio, Tran>aelion» of 
the Itmjal Aeiatie .SonV.’i/, vol. i. p. 40. 

^ liiid. pp. .11, :»S, ‘ Till' pom-riil 
nut'ino of tho Hcric.s of functions 
involved in nn net of poreeption^ is 
illustrated in two wnys by tins nntivo 
writers ; “ Thus tlio ear lienrs tho 
twnnp of n bowstrinp : mind reflects 
tlmt this mnst bo for tho flight of im 
arrow ; individuality says, it is aimed 
ot riio ; and intellect dotormines that 


I must nm nwny." And again ; 
" As the he.idmcn of n vill.igo collect 
the tnxei from tho villngi'n and pay 
them to the governor of tlie district'; 
as the local governor p.ay.s tho amount 
to the minister, and th'o minister re- 
ceives it for tho use of the king ; so 
mind, iinving received idons from tho 
external orgiins, transfers them to 
individuality, mid this delivers tliem 
to intellect, which is tho gonerni 
Kiipcrintendent, and takes clinrgo of 
tiiein for tho u.so of tho sovereign. 
Soul." — Wilson’s Sunkhya Kar., pp. 
107. 117. 

Mr. Colobrooke, Transaeliom of 
the Itoyal Aniatiie Society, vol. i, p. 42. 

S’ [in tho Sankhyn system, " cog- 
nition ” moans two quite distinct 
Oiiiigs, viz. tho apprehension of ob- 
jects, which is transitory and belongs 



tho soul that all these operations arc performed : yet the soul 
was free at first, and remains unchanged at the end. The 
whole phenomena of mind' and matter have therefore been 
without a purpose. In each view, the soul is entirely 
superfluous ; • and we are tempted to surmise that its 
c.Kislonce and liberation have been admitted, in terras, by 
Capila, as the gods were by Epicurus, to avoid shocking 
the prejudices of his countrymen by a direct denial of their 
religion. 

The tenets hitherto explained are common to both schools ; 
but Capila, admitting, as has been seen, the separate existence 
of souls, and allowing that intellect is employed in the evolu- 
tion of matter, which answers to creation, denies that there 
is any Supreme Being, either material or spiritual, by whose 
volilion the universe was produced.” 

Patanjali, on the other hand, asserts that, distinct from 
other souls, there is a soul or spirit unaffected by the ills with 
which the others are beset ; unconcerned with good or bad 
deeds or their consequences, and with fancies or passing 
thoughts : omniscient, infinite, unlimited by time. This 
being is God, the Supreme Ruler.” 

The practice of the two sects takes its colour from these 
peculiar opinions. The object of all knowledge with both is 
liberation from matter ; and it is by coiikmpkiiion that tho 
great work is to be accomplished. 

To this the theistical sects add devotion ; and the subjects 
of their meditation are suggested by this sentiment. While 
the followers of the other sect are occupied in abstruse reason- 
ings on the nature of mind and matter, the deistical Sankhya 
spends his time in devotional exercises, or gives himself up to 
mental abstraction. The mystical and fanatical spirit thim 
engendered appears in other shapes, and has influenced this 
branch of the Sankhya in a manner which has ultimately 
tended to degrade its character. 

The work of Patanjali, which is the text-book of the theis- 
tical sect, contains full directions for bodily and mental exer- 
cises, consisting of intensely profound meditation on certain 
topics, accompanied by suppression of the breath, and restraint 
of the senses, while steadily maintaining prescribed positions. 
By such exercises, the adept acquires the knowledge of eveiy- 
thing past and ftiture, hidden or remote he divines the 
thoughts of others, gains the strength of an elephant, the 

to intellect, etc., and the eternal ^Tran»w(^>na of the Boyal Atiatie 

cognition, which belongs to the soul. Society,^ voL i. p. 37. 
and has no relation to any objects. ** Ibid. 

Sec Kattonal Befuiaiitm, p. Si. — ^En.J 
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courage of a lion, and tho swiftness of tho wind ; flics in tlio 
air. floats in water ; dives into the carfli ; contcinplalcs all 
worlds at. a glance, and indulges in the enjoyment of a power 
that, scarcely knows any hounds. 

To tho attainment of these miraculous faculties, somo 
ascetics divert the clTorts which ought to bo conflued to tho 
acquisition of beatitude: and others have had recourse to 
imposture for the power to surjirise their admirers with wonders 
which they possessed no other means of exhibiting. 

The first description of these aspirants to supernatural 
powers is still found among the monastic orders, and tho 
second atuong the lowest classes of the satno body ; both arc 
called Yogi. — a name assigned to tho original scot, from a word 
meaning “abstracted meditation.” ** 


Valdntu, or Uilara Mi>ndu<id School 


The foundation of this school is ascribed to Vyasa, tho 
supposed compiler of the Vedas, who lived about 1400 b.c. ; 
and it does not .seem improViable that, tho author of that com- 
pilation, whoever he was. should have written a treatise on 
the scojie and essential doctrines of tho compositions which 
ho had brought together: but lilr. Colebroolco is of opinion 
that, in its present form, the school is more modern than any 
of the other five, and even than the Jains and Bauddhas ; 
and that the work in which its system is first explained could 
not, therefore, have been written earlier ** than the sixth 
century before Christ. 

Though the system of this school is supported by arguments 
dnwm from reason, it. professes to be founded on the authority 
of tho Vedas, and ajrpcals for proofs to texts from those 
Ecripturcs. It has given rise to an enormous mass of treatises, 
with commentaries, and commentaries on commentaries, 
almost all written during the last nine centuries. From a 
selection of these expositions, Mr. Colcbrooke has formed 
his account of the school ; but owing to the controveraial 
matter introduced, as well ns to tho appeals to texts instead 
of to human reason, it is more confused and obscure than the 
system of the other schools. 


® Tho obovp nrcoimt of tho SAnk* 
hya Rcliool is cliiofly (nUon from lifr, 
Colohrookc, Traiisaclions of the Royal 
Afiali'e Society, vol. i. pp. 19-43. A 
translation of tho to.vt>book of tho 
followers of Capila (tho nthoistio 
soot), origiiinlly prepared by Mr. 
Colobrooko, has appeared sinco it was 
first WTitton, accompanied by n trans- 
lation of a gloss from tho Sanscrit, 


and n very voluablo commentary by 
Professor Wilson. A more general 
viow of tho Siinkhya dootrines has 
also appeared in tho Oxford Lectures 
of tho last author, pp. 49, 54. I havo 
endeavoured to profit by those publi- 
catioas in correcting my first account. 

” 3Ir. Colobrooko, Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ii. pp. 
3.4. 
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Its principal doctrines are, that “ God is the omniscient and 
omnipotent cause of the existence, continuance, and disso- 
lution of the universe. Creation is an act of his xoill ; he is 
both the efficient and the material cause of the world.” At 
the consummation of aU things, all are resolved into him. 
He is the “ sole existent ” and the “ universal soul.” ” 

Individual souls are portions of his substance : from him 
they issue like sparks from a flame, and to him they return. 

The soul (as a portion of the Divinity) is ” infinite, immortal, 
intelligent, sentient, true.” 

It is capable of activity, though its natural state is repose. 

It is made to act by the Supreme Being, but in conformity 
to its previous resolutions ; and those again have been pro- 
duced by a chain of causes extending backward apparently 
to infinity.®* 

The soul is encased in the body as in a sheath, or rather 
a succession of sheaths. In the first, the intellect is asso- 
ciated with the five senses ; in the second, the mind is added ; 
in the third, the organs of sense and the vital faculties. These 
three constitute the subtile body, which accompanies the soul 
through all its transmigrations. 

The fourth sheath is the gross body.*' 

The states of the soul in reference to the body are these : — 
When awake, it is active, and has to do with a real and practical 
creation : in dreams, there is an illusive and unreal creation : 
in profound sleep, it is enfolded, hut not Mended, in the Divine 
essence : on death, it has quitted the corporeal frame.” It 
then goes to the moon, is clothed in an aqueous body, falls 
in rain, is absorbed by some vegetable, and thence through 
nourishment into an animal embryo.®* 

After finishing its transmigrations, the number of which 
depends on its deeds, it receives liberation. 

Liberation is of three sorts :.one incorporeal and complete, 
when the soul is absorbed in Brahma; another imperfect, 
when it only reaches the abode of Brahmd ; and a third far 
short of the others, by which, while yet in life, it acquires 
many of the powers of the Divinity, and its faculties are 
transcendent for enjoyment, but not for action. ^ These last 
are attainable by sacrifice and devout meditation in pre- 
scribed modes. 

The discussions of this school extend to the questions of 
free will, divine grace, efficacy of works, of faith, and many 
others of the most abstracted nature. 

Baith is not mentioned in their early works, and is a tenet 

« Transacliona of iho Royal Asiatic . ^ JbUl p. 22. ® Ibid. p. 3.5. 

Society, vol. ii. p. 34. « Ibid- P- 37. *■ Und. p 2o. 
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of tlic branch of Iho Vedanta school which follows tlio Bhn- 
gavad Gita. The most regular of the school, however, main- 
tain the doctrine of divine grace, and re.striofc free will, ns has 
been .shown, by an inruiite succc.ssion of influencing motives, 
c.vtending back through the various worlds in the past eternity 
of the universe. 

It i."! obvious that this school dilTcns entirely from that 
finst mentioned, in denying tho eternity of matter, and as- 
cribing the existence of the univer.so to the energy and 
volition of God. But its original teachers, or their European 
interpreters, ajipear to dii^agree ns to the manner in which 
that existence is produced. One party maintains that God 
created matter out of his own essence, and will resume it into 
his cs.-onec at the consummation of all things ; and that from 
matter thus produced, he formed the world, and left it to make 
its own impri'suions on the soul of man. Tho other party 
.say.s that God did not create matter, nor docs matter exist ; 
but that he did, and continually docs, produce directly on 
the .soul a seric.s of impressions such ns the other party 
supposes to be jiroduccd by tho material world. One 
parly .say.s that all that exists arises from God ; the other, 
that nothing does exist except God. This last appears to 
be the prevailing doctrine among the modern Vddantis, . 
though probably not of the founders and early followers of 
the school.*' 

Both parties agree in supposing the imiircssion produced 
on the mind to bo regular and s^’stcmatic, so that the ideal 
sect reasons about cause and effect exactly in the same manner 
as tho.se who believe in the rc.ality of tho apparent world. 

Both .allow volition to God, and do not conceive that there 
is anything in the nature of matter, or in his own relations, 
to fetter his will. 

Both agree in asserting that the soul was originall3’- part of 
God, and is again to return to him ; but neither explains how 
the separation is elTectcd ; the idealists, in particular, fail 
entirelj* in explaining how God can delude a part of himself 
into a belief of its own separate existence, and of its being 
acted on b\’ an external world, when, in fact, it is an integral 
part of tho onlj’ existing being.” 

” [Tho modern school of Iho Vc- i„ „ ^ thorough osnminn- 

uunta is that founded by Snnknru tion of this svstcnii sco National 
Aehfiryn. It rigidly maintains orf- nefutalion. section iii.— Ed.] 
waita, i.o. tlint notliing really exists 33 On tho question regarding tho 
except Brahma ; all cl.so — matter, ideal or material cxistonco of tho 
souls, even lAwarn or tho personal world (bcsidc.s Mr. Colobrooko’s paper 
Divine Being — is tlio product of ig- in tho Transactions of the Royal Asi- 
nornneo, and ns unreal ns tiie snnho otie Society, vol. ii. pp. 3S, 39).sco that 
whicli tho misUdicn travollcr fancies of Colonel Kennedy, in vol. iii. p. 414, 



Logical ScltooU 


Logic is a favourite study of the Bramins, and an infinity 
-of volumes have been produced by them on this subject. 
Some of them have been by eminent authors, and various 
schools have. sprung up in consequence; nil, however, are 
supposed to originate in those of Gotama and Canada. Tlie 
first of these has attended to the metaphysics of logic ; the 
second, to physics, or to sensible objects. Though these 
schools differ in some particulars, they generally agree on 
the points treated on by both, and may be considered as parts 
of one system, each supplying the other’s deficiencies. 

The school thus formed has been compared to that of 
Aristotle.’* 

It resembles it in its attention to classification, method, 
and arrangement, and it furnishes a rude form of the syllo- 
gism, consisting of five propositions, two of which are obviously 
superfluous," 

In the logic of Canada’s school there is also an enumeration 
of what is translated “ predicaments ” {paddrUm), which are 
six : — substance, quality, action, community, particularity, 
and aggregation or intimate relation : " some add a seventh, 
privation. The first three are among the predicaments of 


■with the remarks of Sir Graves 
Boulton. 

Sir. Colebrooke, Transaetions of 
the Royal Asiatio Society, vol. i. p. 19 j 
Edinburgh Review tor July, 1834, p, 
363. 

As, 1, The hill is fieiy (the pro- 
position) ; 

2. For it smokes (the rea- 
son.) ; 

8. What smokes is iicry, as 
a culinaiy hearth (the 
example) ; 

4. Accordingly, the hill is 
snioldng (the applica- 
tion) ; 

B. Therefore, it is fiery (the 
conclusion). 

The Hindfis had also the regular 
^llogism, which seems a very natural 
step from the above ; but os it was 
at a later period, the improvement 
might have been borrowed from the 
Greeks. [Dr. Ballantyno has 
pointed out that this is the rhetorical, 
os opposed -to the strictly logical, 
^llogism, or as the Hindils express 
it, it is the inference for the sake of 
another, not for one’s self. See Prof. 
Max Muller’s Appendix on Bidiun 
logic, subjoined to the Lawe of 


Thought, by the Archbishop of York. 
But the usual form of a Bindd syllo- 
gism is rather composed of two propo- 
sitions, , “ The mountain hos fire- 
pervaded smoko, therefore it has 
fire.” It is this notion of vydpti or 
pervasion .which forms the peculiarity 
of the Hindd syllogism ; and though 
of course it omounts to the same 
thing 08 our Western distribution and 
universality, it caresses it in an 
original way. In truth, the true 
interest of the By&ya lies not in its 
result, but rather in the fact that it 
is the only logical system in the world 
not derived from Aristotle. — ^En.] 

»» [Community is our genus or 
species, end is considered to bo eter- 
nal; porticularity {vUesha, whence 
the name of the system) is the eternal 
individual essence of other, time, 
space, soul, and mind (which last is 
considered os atomic) and of the 
several otoms of cartli, water, fire, 
and air. Intimoto relation (or eama- 
vdya) is the relation which exists 
between a whole and its parts, — o 
genus or species and its iadMdaah , — 
on action or quality and its subject,— 
and particularity and the eternal 
substances mentioned above. — Eo.l 
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II. 5 THE SCHOOL OP GOTAMA 

Aristotle, the others are not, and seven of Aristotle’s are 
omitted.” 

The subjects treated of in the two Hindii systems are 
naturally often the same as those of Aristotle, — the senses, 
the elements, the soul and its different faculties, time, space, 
etc. ; but many that are of the first importance in Aristotle’s 
system are omitted by the Hindus and vice iier^a. The defini- 
tions of the subjects often differ, aiid the general arrangement 
is entirely dissimilar. 

One of the most remarkable coincidences is that all the 
Hindii schools constantly join to the five senses a sixth in- 
ternal sense (which they call mind), which connects the other 
five, and answers exactly to the common, or internal, sense 
of Aristotle. 

The arrangement of Gotama’s school is much more com- 
plete and comprehensive than that of Canada, and some 
specimens of it maj' serve to give an idea of the minuteness 
to which their classification is attempted to be carried. 

The first distribution of subjects is into sixteen heads or 
topics.” I can discover no princijjle on which it is made, 
except that it comprises the instruments, modes, and some 
of the subjects, of disputation. It is as follows : — > 

1. Proof. 2. That which is to be known and proven. 
3. Doubt. 4. Jlotivo. 5. Instance. C. Demonstrated truth. 
7. Jlcmbcr of a regular argument or sjdlogisra. 8. Reasoning 
by reduction to absurdity. 9. Determination or ascertain- 
ment. 10. Thesis or disquisition. 11. Controversy. 12. Ob- 
jection. 13. Fallacious reason. 14. Perversion. 15. Futility. 
16. Confutation. 

The subdivisions are more natural and systematic. 

Proof (or evidence) is of four kinds : perception, inference, 
comparison,* and affirmation (or testimony). 

Inference is again subdivided into antecedent, which dis- 
covers an effect from its cause ; consequent, w'hich deduces 
a cause from its effect ; and analogous.” 

Objects of proof arc twelve in number : — 1. Soul. 2. Body. 
3. The organs of sensation. 4. The objects of sense. 5. In- 
tellect. 6. j\Iiud. 7. Activity. S. Fault. 9. Transmigra- 
tion. 10. Fruit of deeds. 11. Pain, or physical evil. 12. 
Liberation. 

” Viz. passion, relation, quantity, * [I.o. where a man recognises a 
when, where, situation, and habit. bos gavasus from hearing that it is 

[Theso are the sixteen paddrthaa like a cow. — ^E d.] 
or categories of tho Xyuyn, ns opposed ® [This is where the general is in- 
to the seven of tho VaUcsliika ; theso ferred from tho special, ns e.e. it is 
latter, however, are generally nc- substance because it is earth; or 
cepted by most modern NniyViyikn where the subject is inferred from its 
writers. — ^J3 d.] qualities. — ^E d.] 



1. The first object of proof is soul ; and a full exposition 
is given of its nature and faculties, and of the proofs of its 
existence. It has fourteen qualities : — ^number, quantity, 
severalty, conjunction, disjunction, intellect, pain, pleasure,- 
desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, and the faculty of 
imagination. 

2. The .second object of proof is body ; -^^hich is stiU more 
fully discussed and analyzed ; not without some mixture of 
what belongs more properly to physical science. 

3. Next follows the organs of sense, which are said not to 
spring from consciousness, as is advanced by the Sdnkhya 
school ; but which are conjoined with the sixth internal sense, 
as in that school ; while the five organs of action (which make 
up the eleven brought together by the Sankhya) are not sepa- 
rately recognised here. 

4. The next of the subdivisions of the second head consists 
of the objects of sense, among which are the terms which 
form the prcdiciiments of Canada. 

The first of these is substance, and is divided into nine 
sorts : earth, water, light, air, ether, time, place, soul, mind. 
The qualities of each of these substances are fully examined ; 
after which the author passes on to the second predicament, 
quality. There are twenty-four qualities.* Sixteen are quali- 
ties of body ; namely, — colour, savour, odour, feel, number, 
quantity, individuality, conjimetion, disjunction, priority, 
posteriority, gravity, fluidity, viscidity, and sound : and eight 
of soul ; namely, — ^pain, desire, aversion, volition, virtue, vice, 
and faculty. Bveiy one of these is examined at great length ; 
and, sometimes, as well discussed as by the Grecian schools.** 

The remaining five predicaments are then defined, which 
completes the objects of sense. Each of the six remaining 


• (It -will be observed that in the 

above category of twenty-four quali- 
ties, only fifteen of body and seven 
of soul are enumerated, the omissions 
being of understanding and pleasure 
respectively. The twenty-four quali- 
ties, as enumerated in the vaUeshika 
division in its later recension of the 
nyaya philosophy [not Logic] of 
Gdttima [Satananda] are colour, 
savour, odour, feeling, number, di- 
mension or quantity, severality or 
individuality, conjunction, disjunc- 
tion: priority, posteriority, gravidity, 
fluidity, viscidity, sound, understand- 
ing. — Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
volition or ofiort, merit or virtue, 
demerit .or -vice, and self-restitution 


[or faculty T] Sir George Bird- 
wood.) 

" Levity, for instance, is merely 
noticed ns the absence of gra-vity ; 
while in Aristotle it is held to be 
a separate principle, having a tend- 
ency to rise as gravity has to descend. 
Sound is said to be propagated by 
tmdiflation, -wa-ve after wave proceedT 
ing from a centre. [The eight quali- 
ties peculiar to soul are intelligence, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, voli- 
tion, -virtue, and -vice. Faculty com- 
prises velocity, elasticity, and mental 
impression, i.e.itis the self-reproduc- 
tive power. It and sowo of the fif- 
teen qualites of material substances 
are found also in soul. — Bo.j 
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objects of proof is then examined in the same manner, which 
exhausts the second head or topic. % 

The third head or topic, doubt, is then taken in hand, and 
so on to the end of the sixteenth ; but enough has already 
been said to show the method of proceeding, and much detail 
would be required to afford anj' information beyond that. 

The discussion of the above topics involves manj'' opinions, 
both on physical and metaphj’sical subjects ; thus the im- 
materiality, independent existence, and eternity of the soul 
are asserted : God is considered as the sjipremc soul, the seat 
of eternal knowledge, the maker of all things, etc. 

The school of Canada, or, as it is also called, the atomic 
school, supposes a transient world composed of aggregations 
of eternal atoms. It does not seem settled whether their 
temporary arrangement depends on their natural affinities, 
or on the creative power of God.‘* 

It is impossible not to be struck with the identity of the 
topics discussed by the Hindu philosophers with those which 
engaged the attention of the same class in ancient Greece, 
and with the similarity between the doctrines of schools sub- 
sisting in regions of the earth so remote from each other. 
The first cause, the relation of mind to matter, creation, fate, 
and manj’ similar subjects, are mixed by the Hindus with 
questions that have arisen in modern metaphysics, without 
having been known to the ancients. Their various doctrines 
of the eternity of matter, or its emanation from the Divinity ; 
of the separate existence of the Supreme Being, or his arising 
from the arrangements of nature ; the supposed derivation 
of all souls from God, and return to him ; the doctrine of 
atoms ; the successive revolutions of worlds ; have all likewise 
been maintained by one or other of the Grecian schools." 
These doctrines may, however, have occurred independently 
to speculative men in unconnected countries ; and each single 
coincidence may perhaps have been accidental ; but when 
we find a whole system so similar to that of the Hindus as the 
Pythagorean, — ^\vhile the doctrines of both are so unlike the 
natural suggestions of human reason, — it requires no faith 
in the traditions of the eastern journeys of Pythagoras to be 
persuaded that the tw'o schools have originated in a common 
source. 


“ Colobrookc, Transaelions o/ the 
Soyal ABiatie Societi/, vol. i. p. 105. 
For a full account of tlio logical school 
ECO TranBactions of the lioyal Asiatic 
Soeieltf, \’ol. i. p. 92 ; and Gladwin’s 
Aycen Aebery, vol. iL p. 3S5 ; also 
Ward on the Bindoos, vol. ii. p. 224. 
[Xlie usual opinion is that tho contact 


of atoms arises from adrishta, i.e. the 
merit or demerit of tho souls which 
nro to receive pleasure or pain from 
tho resulting product of their union. 
— Ed.] 

“ See Word on the Bindoos, vol. ii. 
p. 114. 



The end of all philosophy, according to Pythagoras, is to 
free the mind from encumbrances which hinder its progress 
towards perfection ; *’ to raise it above the dominion of the 
passions, and the influence of corporeal impressions, so as to 
assimilate it to the Divinity, and qualify it to join the gods.*‘ 
The soul is a portion of the Divinity,^' and returns after various 
transmigrations and successive intermecflate states of purga- 
tion in the region of the dead, to the eternal source from 
which it first proceeded. The mind (^w/xo?) is distinct from the 
soul God is the universal soul diffused through all. 

things, the first principle of the tmiverse ; invisible, incor- 
ruptible, only to be comprehended by the mind.*' Inter- 
mediate between God and mankind are a host of aerial beings, 
formed into classes, and exercising different influences on the 
affairs of the world.** 

These are precisely the metaphysical doctrines of India; 
and when to them we join the aversion of Pythagoras for 
animal food, and his prohibirion of it unless when offered in 
sacrifices,*’ Ws injunctions to his disciples not to kill or hurt 
plants,” the long probation of his disciples, and their mys- 
terious initiation, it is difficult to conceive that so remarkable 
an agreement can be produced by anything short of direct 
imitation. 

Further coincidences might be mentioned, equally striking, 
though less important than those already adduced : such are 
the afiinity between God and light, the arbitrary importance 
assigned to the sphere of the moon as the limit of earthly 
changes, etc. : and all derive additional importance from 
their dissimUarify to the opinions of all the Grecian schools 
that subsisted in the time of Pythagoras.” 

Some of the tenets of both, schools are said to have existed 
among the ancient Egyptians, and may be supposed to have 
been derived from that source both by Pythagoras and the 


« Enfield’s History of Phpjosophy, 
voL L p. 382. 

« Ibid. p. 389. 

o Ibid. p. 393. 

Ibid. p. 397. 

« Ibid. p. 393. 

■*5 Ibid. p. 395. See also Stanley’s 
History of Philosophy. 

Enfield, voL L p. 377, and Stan- 
ley’s School of Philosophy, p. 520. 

“ Stanley, p. 520. 

^ See, for tbe Hindfi notions on 
light, the various interpretations of; 
and comments on, the Gdyatif, es- 
pecially Sir W. Jones's Works, voL vL 
pp. 417, 421; Colebrooke’s Aeiatio 


Eesearehes, vol. viiL p. 400, and note 
Kam Mbhnn Boy’s translation of the 
Vddas, p. 114 ; Colebrooke, Traruae- 
tions of the FMyd Asiatic Society, vol- 
iL p. 26, and other places. For 
Pythagoras, see Enfield, voL L p. 394, 
and Stanley, p. 547 ; in both of -which 
places he & said to have learned his 
doctrine from the magi or oriental 
philosophers. The <^pinions of both 
the Hindus and Pythagoras about 
the moon and aerial regions are 
stated by hit. Colebrooke, in tho 
transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, voL i. p. 578 ; for those of 
Pythagoras, see Stanley, p. 551, 
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Bramins. But our accounts of these doctrines in Egypt arc 
only found in books written long after they had reached Greece 
through other channels. Tlie only carhj authority is Hero- 
dotus, who lived after the philosophy of Pythagoras had been 
universally diffused. If, however, these doctrines e.visted 
among the Egyptians, thc3' were scattered opinions in the initlsl 
of an independent sj'stem ; and in Greece thej- are obvioush’ 
adscititious, and not received in their integritj’ bj' am* other 
of the philosophers except by the Pythagoreans. In India, 
on the contrary, they' arc the main principles on which the 
religion of the people is founded, to which all the schools of 
philosophy refer, and on which every theory in pyhsics and 
every maxim in morality depends. 

It is well argued by ]\Ir. Colcbrookc, that the Indian 
philosophy resembles that of the earlier rather than of the 
later Greeks ; and that if the Hindus had been capable of 
learning the first doctrines from a foreign nation, there was no 
reason why thej' should not in like manner have acquired a 
Imowledgc of the subsequent improvements. From which 
he infers that “ the Hindfls were, in this instance, the teachers 
and not the learners.” “ 

Tranraeiions of the lioyal Ariotic fOROthcr with thn prnpliee of l)!iryin!; 
Sociely, vol. i. p. r>70. It niny, por- the (load in'Ioad of biimin; tlioiH, 
liap<i, ho obsorvod that the doctrinoa to refer to th" nilpa of tti" 

of Pj-tljOBorna appear to Ix-lonc to a monastic orders ; wliil" the Ftrictne-'s 
period later than Sfenu. Tlio forma- repanlinc animal food hasi nUo a re- 
tion of a poeioty living in eonimnti. pemblanco to tho tendency of later 
and receiving common initiation, times. 



BOOK III 

STATE OF THE HINDTJS IN LATER TIMES, CONTINUED 

Few 6f the subjects which follow are noticed by Menu ; we 
can, therefore, no longer attempt to mark the changes effected 
since his time, but must endeavour from other sources to trace 
the rise and describe the present state of each branch of inquiry 
as it occurs. 


CHAPTEE I 

ASTBOKOJiy AXn MATHEMATICAI. SCIENCE 

Antiquity of the HindA astronomy — ^Its extent — Geometry — ^Arithmetic — 
Algebra— Originality of Hindd science. 

The antiquity and the originality of the Indian astronomy 
form subjects of considerable interest.* 

The fimt point has been discussed by some of the greatest 
astronomers in Europe, and is still unsettled. 

Cassini, Bailly, and Playfair maintain that observations 
taken upwards of 3,000 years before Christ -are still extant, 
and prove a considerable degree of progress already made at 
that period. 

Several men, eminent for science (among whom are La 
Place and De Lambre), deny the authentioily of the obser- 
vations, and, consequently, the validity of the conclusion. 

The argument is conducted entirely on astronomical 
principles, and can only be decided by astronomers : as far 
as it can be understood by a person entirely unacquainted 
with mathematical science, it does not appear to authorize 
an award, to the extent that is claimed, in favour of the Hindus. 

All astronomers, however, admit the great antiquity of the 
Hindu observations ; and it seems indisputable, that the 
exactness of the mean motions that they have assigned to the 
sun and moon could only have been attained by a comparison 

* Much information on theso sub- British India, a ■work of great ability 
jects, but generally vrfth vieivs nn- and value. pChe best vrorka on 
favourable to the Hindds, is given in Hindu mathematics and astronomy 
the fllustrations, by different hands, are Colobrooko’s Algebra ana -Bur- 
annexed to Mr. Hugh Murray’s Bie- gess’s ^ translation of the Surya 
lorical and Descriptive Account of Bfddhdnfa. — Ed.] 
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of modern observations with others made in remote antiquity.* 
Even Mr. Bentley, the most strenuous opponent of the claims 
of the Hindus, pronounces in his latest work, that their division 
of the ecliptic into twenty-seven lunar mansions (which sup- 
poses much previous observation) was made 1,442 years before 
our era ; and, without relying upon his authority in this in- 
stance, we should be inclined to believe that the Indian obser- 
vations could not have commenced at a later period than the 
fifteenth century before Christ. This would be from one to 
two centuries before the Argonantic expedition and the first 
mention of astronomj' in Greece. 

The astronomical rule relating to the calendar, which has 
been quoted from the Vedas,* is shown to have been drawn 
up in the fourteenth century before Christ ; and Pardsara, 
the first VTiter on astronomy of whose •writings any portion 
remains, appears to have flourished about the same time.'* 

In our inquiries into the astronomy of the Indians, we 
derive no aid from their own early authors. The same system 
of priestcraft, which has exercised so pernicious an influence 
on the Hindus in other respects, has cast a veil over their 
science. Astronomy having been made subservient to the 
extravagant chronologj' of the religionists, aU the epochs which 
it ought to determine have been thro'wn into confusion and 
uncertainty ; no general view of their system has been given ; 
only such parts of science as are required for practical pur- 
poses are made known ; and even of them the original sources 
are carefully concealed, and the results communicated as 
revelations from the Divinity.* 


* See Pond’s La Place System of the 
World, vol. ii. p. 252. 

* In Appendix I. See also Asiatic 
Researches, vol. viii. p. 489 ; vol. vii. 
p. 282. 

* This appears by his observation 
of the place of the Coluros, first men- 
tioned by Mr. Davis. {Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. ii. p. 268.) Sir 'Vi’’. 
Jones, in consequence of some further 
informal, on received from Mr. Davis, 
fixed Pardsara in the twelfth century 
before Christ (1181 b.o.) ; but _Mr. 
Cavis himself afterwards explained 
(Astah'c Researches, vol. v. p. 288) 
that, from the most minute considera- 
tion he could give the subject, the 
observation must have been made 
1391 years before the Cliristian era. 
Another passage quoted from Pnra- 
sara sliows that tho heliacal rising of 
Canopus took place in his time at a 
period which agrees with tho date 
tssigned to him on* other grounds. 


(Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. 
ix. p. 356. See also Asiatic Resear- 
ches, vol. V. p. 288, for the opinion of 
Mr. Daids.) Mr. Bentley, however, 
at one time suspected the whole of 
the works of Pardsara to be modern 
forgeries {Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. 
p. 581) ; and when he admitted them 
afterwards (in his posthumous work), 
he put a different interpretation on 
the account of the rising of Canopus, 
and placed him, on that and other 
grounds, in Uie year 576 before Christ. 
(Abstract of Bentley’s History, Orien- 
tal Magazine, vol. v. p. 245.) Tho 
attempt made by Sir W. Jones to fix 
other dates, by means of the mytho- 
logical histories into which the name 
of Pardsara is introduced, does not 
appear successful. {Asiatic Resear- 
ches, vol. ii. p. 399.) 

® Thus tho SArya Siddhanta, tho 
learned work of an astronomer of the 
fifth or sixth century, is only Imown 



From this caxise, tlio data from -which their tables were 
computed are never quoted; and there is no record of a 
regular series of observations among them. 

If this system be an obstruction to our inquiries, it must 
have been much more so to the progress of science. The art 
of malting observations -was probably taught to few; still 
fe-wer -would be disposed to employ an instrument -which could 
not confirm, but might impair, the faith due to divine truths. 
They had none of the skill -which would have been taught, 
nor of the emulation which would have been excited, by the 
labours of their predecessors ; and when the increasing errors 
of the revealed tables forced them at length on observations 
and corrections, so far from expecting applause for their im- 
provements, they were obliged, by the state of pubKc opinion, 
to endeavour to make it appear that no alteration had been 
made.* 

In spite of these disadvantages, they appear to have made 
considerable advances in astronomy. As they have left no 
complete system which can be presented in a popular form, 
and compared with those of other nations, they must be judged 
of by mathematicians from the skill they have sho^ in treating 
the points on which they have touched. The opinions formed 

to the Hindus as a revelation from nenrlj- os sample ns they can bo made, 
heaven, received upwards of S, 1 64,000 oven in tl» present state of analytical 
years ago. ^eir enigmatical manner inwstigalion.'’ Xlio same observa- 
of communicating their knowledge is tion is applied to their algebra. Ibid, 
as remarkable in the otlier sciences p. 151. 

ns in nstronoiny. Professor Plnj'fair ® T3)o commentator on tno owryo 
speaks thus of their trigonometry ~ iSidifTtnnfa (.•Isfatfc Rtsatrehts, vol. ii. 

“ It has the appearanra, like ninny p. 230) shows strongly the emb^ 
other tilings in the science of those rossment that was felt by those who 
eastern notions, of being drawn up tried to correct errors sanctioned by 
by one who was more droplj' versed religious authority. In tlio sanus 
in the subject than may bo at first essay (p. 257) it appears tlmt nl- 
imagined, and who knew more than tliough the rational system had been 
he thought it necessary to communi- established from time immemorial, it 
cate. It is probably a compendium was still thought almost impious to 
formed by some ancient adept in oppose it to Oie mythological one. A 
geometry for the use of others who single writer, indeed. ayows that the 
were mere practical cnlcnlat ors.” Of oarth is self-balanced in infirato space, 
their arithmetic the JEdinburgh Jteview and cannot be supported by a succos- 
says (vol, xrirc. p. 147) : — “ All tliis is sion of animals ; but the others di^ 
done in verse. The question is usu- play no such controversiBl spirit, ana 
ally propounded with enigmatical seem only onrions to show that their 
eondseness ; the rule for the compu- own rational opinions were consistent 
tntion is given in terms somewhat with the preriously est^hshea la- 
Icss obscure ; but it is not till the bles. In the Edinburgh Jlevino (vol. 
csmmple, which comes in tlio third x. p. 450) there is a forcible iilustra- 
place, has been studied, that dl tion of the effect of system or 
ambiguity is removed. Xo demon- religious fraud in retarrUng I lie pro- 
stration nor reasoning, dtlier ana- gross of science ; and from this is 
Ivticol or synthetical,''is subjoined ; deduced a well-founded _ argument, 
but, on examination, the rules are for the early period at wiuclit lie Jirst 

found not oidy to be exact, but to bo discoveries must have been mndc. 



’ Mr. /.V- 

Vi 1 . It. !«. T;-*'.*, lw V) fiT ibr 

■J,„ I 

f/, .r.? J v riSt'Mi* KJnl 

^:r Vi\ /,■? f /.V *f Viil. 

*i- |». r*VJ) fl'T !l»r* iKjJi'f! <-!•' 

f V ;»-< r » » itti:.!* < 1 . Mr. 

O Mir rv*’. Jt r*»!i?4'!n|> >rrtTy 

"itJi ^Oir’lli !jf» 

'W.rdb jJi*' < !**1 «*f t?i'* f 

* Hiir'i ihi.t ,,f Virtfl, <*«t 

^»y J'Jnyfnir, iit Iii** fjiif'tjon 

r^ni to lli»» Hooioiy 

vijJ, jv- j>. J i'lj). 

VhiyU sir liiis ]iiil>!i')i<'(l n infiimir on 

Ijf' lliiuiu Irit’atic.iiK'try iTrr.nnir. 
tiOfig of fKr Iloynt Soritlitof 
'■ol. iv.), ^r}liril in ri'f'Tn**! I«> liy I'rn- 
WiiIiiH'c, wisli tlip fiillowinj; 
jiiUKirtnnt »iir -rviiiio!i tif liin own :— 
Hfiwcvcr iiiii'ii'nt, !lnT<'f<ir*'. any 
bd'ilc limy in wliicli wo uu'ol willi 
II t’yFtoiii ijf^ttiyiinoinolry, we iimy Iw 
iLs.-uri'J it wjt>j jiot wrilt<-n in tho 


infniJpy af j riojiro. Wo inny tlicrt'- 
foro ocnirliiilo that limit 

Imvo lv>'ii ];tiiuvn in Tndin Ioiik Jioforii 
ll)o wriliOK of llio .'?ilryo fiidiU.iitila," 
lliom i« olio ft rn!o for tJip computn- 
lion «•( ilm 1 ‘iiii"', involvini; ii ri'fino- 
ir.fiit fin’l priuMi'-oil l>y Hripoi. in flio 
Ix-yinninK of tlm n.-vi'iil'i'iitfi contiiry. 
{liritirh jfn'-fi'd. vol. iii. p. 403, in tlio 
•’ l-MinliiirKli ('olunol l.ibrnry.”) 

• i.Viiifmrtifc Jitviftr, vol. xxix. p. 
15S. 

•“ Tlif rntio of tlio ifininofor to tlio 
rirpinnftTonco in pivon in tin? Stirya 
>SV>/i//,(inf(i, pnili/ilily writ ion in tlip 
liftJi ronlury {Afintie ftr»tarfht», vol. 
ii. j>. JJ.'iO), iiixl t’Vi'ii I>y ^fr. Uontloy’s 
lu'count, in tlio «'lpvt«nth. Tho tlo- 
iiioimtMtinni ulliuloil to in tho pro- 
^•«v^int; linoi nni ponornlly hy ilrnlinin 
Onptn in tlin Kixtli century. 

•I A wriliT in the Edinburgh Jtc- 
rirw (vol. xviii. p. -11), who iliscmsoa 
tho luihjool in n tono of pront hoatility 
to tho Jlindu pn'tcnsionfi, innlrvfl nn 



But it is in algebra that the Braniins appear to have most 
exeelled their contemporaries. Our accounts of their dis- 
coveries in that science are obtained from the M'orks of Brahma 
Gupta (who lived in the sixth century), and Bhdscara Acharya 
(in the twelfth centuiy),*' but both drew their materials from 
Arj'a Bhata, in whose time the science seems to have been 
at its height; and W'ho, though not clearly traced further 
back than the fifth century, may, in Mr. Golebrooke’s opinion, , 
not improbably have lived nearly as early as Diophantus, 
the first Greek writer on algebra ; that is, about a.d. 360.” 

But, whichever may have been the more ancient, there is 
no question of the superiority of the Hindus over their rivals 
in the perfection to which they brought the science. Not 
only is Arya Bhata superior to Diophantus (as is shoAvn by 
his knowledge of the resolution of equations involving several 
unknoAvn quantities, and in a general method of resolving 
all indeterminate problems of at least the first degree),’* but 
he and his successors press hard upon the discoveries of alge- 
braists who lived almost in our own time. Nor is Arya Bhata 
the inventor of algebra among the Hindus ; for there seems 
every reason to believe that the science was in his time in such 
a state, as it required the lapse of ages, and many repeated 
efforts of invention to produce.’* Tt was in his time, indeed, , 
or in the fifth century, at latest, that Indian science appears 
to have attained its highest perfection.’* 


observation 'n’hich oppears entitled 
to much consideration. Ho lays 
down tho position, that decimal nota- 
tion is not a very old invention, and 
oints out the improbability of its 
aving escaped Fj'thagoras, if it had 
in bis timo bcon Imown in Hidia. 

Mr. Bentley, in his last work, 
wishes to prove, by his usual mode 
of computation, that Bhdscara wrote 
in tho reign of Akbcr (a.i>. laSG) ; but 
the date in the tdxt is mentioned in 
a Persian translation of one of his 
works presented to that very emperor 
by the celebrated Feizi, whose in- 
quiries into Hindd science form the 
most conspicuous part of the litera- 
ture of that age. (See Book IX. 
Ch. iii.) Bhdscara is likewise quoted 
by many authors anterior to Akber, 
whose authenticity Hr. Bentley is 
therefore obliged to deny. 

[The date of Aryabhata’s birth 
has been fixed as a.». 476 by Dr. 
Bhdu Ddji {Joum. B. A. S., now 
series, vol. i. p. 405), from a passage 
in one of his works. In tho same 
paper Brahmo Gupta is proved to 


have been bom in A.s. 608, and Bhds- 
kora Achdrya in A.n. 1114 ; the date 
of the death of Vardha Alihira is also 
fixed as A.n. 587. — ^En.] 

>* Edinburgh Beview, vol. xxix. p. 

142. 

» Ibid. p. 143. 

In the Edinburgh Bevieto (vol. 
xxi. p. 372} is a strildng liistory of a 
problem (to find x so that a x- + 6 
shall bo a square number). The first 
step towards a eolation is made by 
Diophantus ; it is extended by For- 
mat, and sent as a defiance to tho 
English algebraists in the seventeenth 
century ; but was only carried to its 
full extent by Euler; who arrives 
exoctly at the point before attained 
by Bhdscara in A.n. 1150. Another 
occurs in the same Beview (vol. xxix. 
p. 153), where it is stated, from hfr. 
Colebrooko, that a particular solution 
given by Bhdscara (A.n. 1150) is 
exactly the same that was hit on by 
Lord Brounker, in 1057 ; and that 
the general solution of tho same pro- 
blem was unsuccessfully attempted t 
by Euler, and only accomplished by | 


Of the originality of Hindu science some opinions must have 
been formed from what has l)con already said. In their 
astronom}’', the absence of a general theory, the unequal re- 
finement of the different portions of science which have been 
presented to us, the want of demonstrations and of recorded 
observations, the rudeness of the instruments used by the 
Bramins ; and their inaccuracj'' in observing, together with 
the suspension of all progress at a certain point, are very strong 
ar^ments in favoim of their having derived their knowledge 
from a foreign source. But on the other hand, in the first 
part of their progress, all other nations were in still greater 
ignorance than thej' ; and in the more advanced stages, where 
they were more likclj’' to have borrowed, not only is their mode 
of proceeding peculiar to themselves, but it is often founded on 
principles with which no other ancient people were acquainted ; 
and shows a knowledge of discoveries not made, even in Europe, 
till within the course of the last two centuries. As far as their 
astronomical conclusions depend on those discoveries, it is 
self-evident that they cannot have been borrowed ; and even 
where there is no such dependence, it cannot fairly be presumed 
that persons who had such resources within themselves must 
necessarily have relied on the aid of other nations. 

It seems probable that, if the Hindus borrowed at all, it 
was after their own astronomy had made considerable progress ; 
and from the want of exact resemblance between the parts 
of their system and that of other nations, where they approach 
the nearest, it would rather seem as if they had taken up hints 
of improvement than implicitly copied the doctrines of their 
•instructors. 

That they did borrow in this manner from the Greeks of 
Alexandria does not appear improbable ; and the reason can- 
not be better stated than in the words of hh’. Colebrooke, 


pe la Grange, a.d. 17C7 ; although 
it had been as completely given by 
Brahma Gupta in the sixth century 
of our ero. But the superiority of 
the Hindus over the Greek algebraists 
is scarcely so conspicuous in their 
discoveries ns in the excellence of 
their method, which is nltogetlier 
dissimilar to that of Diophnntus 
(Strnchey’s Bija Ganila, quoted in tho 
Edinburgh Revierp, vol. xxi. pp. 374, 
375), and in the perfection of their 
algorithm, or notation. (Colebrooke, 
Indian Algebra, quoted in tho Edin- 
burgh Review, vol. xxix. p. 102.) 
One of their most favourite processes 
(that called cuttacn) was not known 
in Europe till published by Bachet do 
Mezeriae, about the year 1024, and is 


virtually tho same as that explained 
by Euler. {Edinburgh Review, vol. 
xxix. p. 151.) Their application of 
algebra to astronomical investiga- 
tions and geometrical demonstrations 
is also on invention of their own ; and 
their manner of conducting it is, oven 
now, entitled to admiration. (Colo- 
brooke, quoted by Professor Wallace, 
ubi supra, pp. 40S, 409 ; and Edin- 
burgh Review, vol. xxix. p. 158.) [Tho 
cullaca is “ a quantity such that a 
given number being multiplied by it. 
and tho product added to, or sub- 
tracted froth, a given quantity, tho 
sum or difference will be divisible by 
a given divisor without remainder.” 
— En.] 



who has discussed the qiiestion with his usual learning, judg- 
ment, and impartiality. After showing that the Hindh writers 
of the fifth century speak with respect of the astronomy of 
the Yavanas (by whom there is every reason to think that, 
in this instance, they mean the Greeks), and that a treatise 
of one of their own authors is ealled " Rotnaha Siddhanta,” 
very possibly in allusion to the system of the %vestem (or 
Roman) astronomers, ho goes on to say, “If these circum- 
stances, joined to a resemblance, hardly to be supposed casual, 
which the Hindu astronomy, with its apparatus of eccentrics 
and epicycles, bears in many respects to that of the Greeks, 
be thought to authorize a belief that the Hindus received 
from the Greeks that knowledge which enabled them to correct 
and improve their own imperfect astronomy, I shall not feel 
inclined to dissent from the opinion. There does appear 
ground for more than a conjecture that the Hindfis had ob- 
tained a knowledge of Grecian astronomy before the Arabs 
began to cultivate the science.” 

In another place ” hlr. Colebrooke intimates his opinion 
that it is not improbable that the Hindus may have taken 
the hint of their solar zodiac from the Greeks," but adapted 
it to their own ancient division of the ecliptic into twenty- 
seven parts.” Their astrology, he thinks, is almost entirely 
borrowed from the West.” 

From what has been already said, it seems very improbable 
that the Indian geometry and arithmetic have been borrowed 
from the Greeks, and there is no other nation which can contest 


” Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 347. 

[The naujca and figures o£ the 
twelve zodiacal signs wore only 
gradually, invented by the Greeks. 
CloostratuB (in the sixth century, 
B.o.) added the ram and the archer, 
and the balance was introduced in the 
time of the Ptolemies (see Lctronne, 
Jovm. des Savans, 1830). The oldest 
mention of these signs in Sanskrit is 
the passage from Bnudhdyana’s 
Satros, quoted by Colebrooke, Essays, 
vol. i. p. 202. jbr. Bhdu Bdji {Jour. 
R.A.S., now Borios, vol. i. p. 400) 
quotes a couplet from Vardhamihira 
(who died A.D, 087), giving oil the 
Greek names in a corrupted form. 
Besides these we iind many_ other 
Greek astronomical terms in his 
works, ns lieli for '^Xtor, iyamiira for 
diameter, hard, hendra, Upta (ns a 
minute of o degree), etc. See also 
Dr. Kern’s Preface .to his ed. of the 
Brihat Sanhitd. — ^Ed.) 

M [The Binda origin of the twenty- 


seven nakshatras has boon lately dis- 
puted, and several writers have en- 
deavoured to prove that they wore 
borrowed from the Chinese or Chal- 
dcons. — ^E d.] 

» In addition to the points already 
mentioned, in which the Bindds have 
gone beyond the other ancient na- 
tions, l^hr. Colebrooke mentions two 
in astronomy : one is in their notioiu 
regarding the precession of the equi- 
noxes, in which they were more cor- 
rect than Ptolemy, and os much so os 
the Arabs, who did not attain to their 
degree of improvement till a Inter 
period ; the other relates to the 
diurnal revolution of the earth on its 
axis, which the Bramins discuss in 
the lUth century, and which, although 
formerly suggested in ancient times 
by Heraclitus, had been long laid 
aside by tho (ireeks, and was never 
revived in Europe until the days of 
Cbpemicua. 



the priority in those sciences. The pceiilinrity of their inclhod 
gives every nppearance of originality' to their discovcric.s in 
algebra also. 

In this last science the claims of the Arabs have been set np 
against them : hut Mr. Colehrooko has fully established that 
algebra had attained the highest j)erfectinn it ever reached 
in India before it. was hnciwn to the Arabians, and indeed 
before the first dawn of the culture of the scicncc.s among that 
pcojfie.’* 

AVhatever the Arabs possessed in common with the Hindii-s, 
there are good grounds for thinking that they received from 
the latter nation ; and however great their subsequent attain- 
ments and discoverie.s, it is to be remembered that they did 
not begin till the eighth century, when they first gained access 
to the treasures of the Greeks. 

On these subjects, however, as on all connected with the 
learning of the Bramins, the decisions of the most learned 
can only be considered as ojiinions oh the facts at present before, 
vs ; and they must all be regarded as opeii to question until 
our increased acquaintance with Sanscrit literature shall 
qualify us to pronounce a final judgment. 

The history of .science, after all, is ehiefly intcre.sting from 
the means it affords of judging of the character of the nation 
po.s.eo.=scd of it ; and in this view we find the Bramins as 
rcmarkahlc as ever for diligence and acuteness, but with the 
same want of manline.'S and precision as in other departments, 
and the same disposition to debase everything by a mixture 
of fable, and by sacrifice of the truth to tlic supposed interests 
of the sacerdotal order. 


CHAPTER II 
OKOcnAriiv 

Tun Hindus have made Ic.s.s progrc.s.s in this than in any' other 
Bciencc. 

According to their system, Mount Meru occupies the centre 
of the world.* It is a lofty mountain of a conical .shape, the 
sides composed of precious stones, and the top forming a sort 

** CololirooUo'H Alyehra, Arilhmelie, housp by appointment from I’isn ; Iu3 
etc. [TIio first Ariibinn mntiicmn- l>ook i.i cintrd a.d. 1202. — Ei>.] 
ticinii trmisintoil n Hindii book in tho * Somo consider Mount Merit ns tho 
ri-ifpi of tlio Klinlif Almansi'ir, a.d. North Pole : hoivpvor this mny bp, it 
773. Leonardo of Pisn first intro- is. in nil tho googrnphicnl systems of 
duced nipebrn into Europe; ho the llindfis, tlic point to which overy- 
lonmed it iit Biigin, in Eiirbary. where thing refers, 
his futiicr wus a scribe in tliu custoiu- 


X. 



of terrestrial paradise. It may have l)een suggested by the 
lofty mountains to the north of India, but seems no part of 
that chain, or of any other that exists out of the fancy of the 
mythologists. 

It is surrounded by seven concentric belts or circles of land, 
divided by .seven seas. 

The innermost of those circles is called Jambudwip, which 
includes India, and is surrounded by a sea of .salt water.* 

The other six belts arc separated from each other by seas 
of milk, wine, sugar-cane, juice, etc., and appear to be entirely 
fabulous. 

The name of Jnmbud\yip is sometimes confined to India, 
which at other times is called Bharata.’ 

That country, and some of those nearest to it, appear to bo 
the only part of the earth at all knomi to the Hindds. 

Within India, their ancient books furnish geographical 
divisions, with lists of the towns, mountains, and rivers in 
each ; so that, though indistinct and destitute of arrangement, 
many modern divisions, cities, and natural features can be 
recognised. 

But all beyond India is plunged in a darlcness from whteh 
the boldest speculations of modern geographers have failed 
to rescue it,* 

It is remarkable that scarcely one Sanscrit name of a place 
beyond the Indus coincides w’ilh those of Alexander’s historians, 
though many on the Indian side do. It would seem, therefore, 
as if the Hindus had, in early times, been as averse to travelling 
as most of them arc still ; and that they would have remained 
for ever unconnected with the rest of the world if all man- 
kind had been as exempt from restlessness and curiosity as , 
themselves. 


> Col. tVilford, Atialt'e Jluearehes, 
vol. viii. pp. 291, 298, etc. 

® [Shdrata vanha, or “ Bharota’s 
vnrsha or continont,’’ is tho usual 
HindCnomo; Hindustan is a Persian 
irord, and was introduced by tbo 
Mohamnoedans. Tho Inttor namo is 
on interesting rolic of Vaidik times. 
Tho “ lond of tho sovon rivors ” 
(tapla'sindftavas), which is mentioned 
in tlio Veda, reappears as tho 
Hopto-Hondu of tho Zond. Tho 
Greeks obtained thoir IrSai and Jriia 
from the Persians (tho word first 
occurs in jSschylus) ; and from them 
tho name bocamo known to tho Bo- 
mans. Similarly tho Jews in Baby- 
lon loomed tho Hodd4 (for ffondA) 
of Esther i. 1 . — ^Ed.] 

* The iil success with wliioh this 


has been attempted may bo judged 
of by an examination of Col. Wilford’s 
Essay on the Sacred Isles of the West, 
especially tho first part {Asiatie Re- 
starches, vol. viiL p. 207) ; white tho 
Buporiority of tho materials for a 
similar inquiry within India is shown 
1^ tho samo author’s Essay on Oan- 
yetie Hindoslan {Asiatie Researches, 
vol. xiv. p. 373), ns well os by on essay 
in tho Oriental Magazine, vol. ii. Soo 
also tho first four chapters of tho 
second book of the Visnnu Pnr/ina, 
p. 101. [It is not impossible, how- 
over, that the 3wotadwipa of tho 
Mnh&bh. (sii. | 340), where Ndradn 
finds a nation of ekdntinak, or wor- 
shippers of tlio Supromo, may refer 
to some intercourse with Alexandria. 
—Ed.] 
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Tlio oxihioiiro of 1 Julian nations in two places beyond the 
Indus furnishes no arpnniont against this observation. Those 
near the sea coast were probably driven by political convulsion.^ 
from their own eountry, and settled on the nearest .spot they 
could lind. (See Appendi.v III.) Of those in the northern 
inotintains w(* cannot guess the history ; but although both 
.•iceni. it) AleNiinder's time, to have lost their connection with 
India, and to he.ve dilTered in many respects from the nativc.s 
of that eountry. yet they do not appear to have formed any 
s(>rl of ae(|uaintance witli other nations, or to have been met 
with beyond their own limits. 

At pre.^ent (besides religious mendicants who occasionally 
wander to IiaUu, the .^acred fire on the Caspian, who sometimes 
go to Astraehan. jind have been known to roach Mo.scow), in- 
tlividjials of a Hindu tribe from Shikarpur, a citj’ near the 
Indus, .Celtic ns merchants ajid bankers in the towns of Persia, 
Tuikistan. and the .«outhcrn dominions of Russia ; but none 
of these are given to general inquiry, or ever bring back any 
information to their countrymen. 

Few even of the neighbouring nations are mentioned in their 
early books. Tliey knew the Greeks, and applied to them tho 
name of Yavan.* which they afterwards oxlonded to all other 
conquerors from the north-west ; and there is good reason to 
think that they knew the Scythians under the name of Sacas.* 
But it was within India that thej’’ became acquainted with 
both those nations, and they were totally’’ ignorant of tho 
regions from which their visitors had come. Tho most distinct 
indication that 1 have ob.ccrvcd of an acquaintance with tho 
Romans is in a writer of the seventh or eighth centurj’’, quoted 
by Mr. Colebrooke,’ who states that tho Barbaric tongues 
arc called Parasica, Yuvana, Rfiumaca, and Barbara, tho 
first three of which would appear to mean Persian, Greek, 
and Latin. 

Tho western country, called Romaka, where it is said to bo 
midnight when it is sunrise at Lanka, may perhaps bo Romo 


' ( J’nfana npppnrs to bo tlip Grock 
loniiin, wbirli occiirs in lIonuT ns 
loeist, ntid ia no <lo\ibt connected 
willi tlio Hebrew Viir-jii. In Inter 
timcfl it denotes tbo Mohnmincdnns. 
iind enperinlly tlio Arabs ; but in 
earlier books it was certninly, tbnnph 
not jierbapa exclusively, applied to 
tbo Greeks. Heside flip Antiyaho 
I'ono Ihija of Afokn's inscriptions, wo 
bnvp tho Yavanns iiipiitioncd n.s 
settled beyond tho Indus, in a i>lny 
(tbo ^Inluvikiipniinitrn) eonunonly 
attributed to Kalidasa ; and thcro 


in an csamplo quoted in tho ICn.<ikA 
Conun. to I’Anini'a prammnr, Yo- 
vanuh eayiSnd bhunfale, “ tho Yavanas 
cat lying down,” winch soems to 
nlludo to Grcpk customs. To theso 
proofs wo must also add tbo frequent 
mention of tho Yavanas as skilled 
in astronomy, and tho uso of Greek 
words ns n.stronomicaI terms. — E d.] 

” Supposed to bo tho samo with tho 
Sacro of tho imcicnt Persians, ns 
reported by tho Groolcs. 

^ Transactiotui of the Royal Asiatio 
Sociely, vol. i. p. 453, 


al«o. It is mentioned in what is stated to be a translation 
from the “ Siddhfmta Siromani,” * and must, in that case, 
Iiave been known to the Bramins before they had mucli com- 
munication with tlic Mahometans, CJiina they certainly knew. 
We possess the travels of a native of that cotinlry in India 
in the fourth century ; and the king of Magadha is atte.sted, 
by Chine,se authors, to have sent embassies to China in the 
second and subsequent centuries. Tlierc is a people called 
China mentioned in Menu, but they are placed among the tribes 
on the north-west of India ; and, moreover, the name of Qiin 
was not adopted in the country to which it belongs till long 
after Menu’s age.* 

Unless we put faith in the very learned and ingenious 
deductions of Colonel Wilford, it will be diflicult to find, in 
the essays on geographical subjects w'hich hav'c been drawn 
from Sanscrit sources, any signs of an acquaintance with 
Egypt ; although the trade carried on for centuries by Greek 
and Eoman navigators from that country might have been 
expected to have brought it into notice. 


CHAPTER in 
cnnoN'or>ooy 

Jrytliolo;;icaI periodB— In»poj'<=ibnHy of fixing enriy dotos— .$oInr nnd lunar 
riiccs— Kingfi of JIngadha— Ojnndwgijpto conto/nporary with Boleucu* 
—And Ab6wi witli Antloclius — Date of Nonda'a reign — Dat« of tiw 
doatli of liudditn— Probable date of tbo war of tiw Mah& Ehdrata— 
natca nftcr Cliiindrnguptn— Coincidemco with tJio CiiinoBO annals— 
Olrsourity after a.v, 43C — Eras of Vicromfidityo and i;finv£liana. 

The greater periods employed in the computation of time by 
the Hindus need scarcely be discussed. Though founded 
on astronomical data, they are purely mythological, and do 
not deserve the attention they have attracted from European 
scholars. 

A complete revolution of the nodes and apsides, which 
they suppose to he performed in 4,320,000,000 years, forms 

* tVard’a TJindooJi, vol. ii. p. 4r^^, ® [It Jui» l;cen conjectured that the 

Rdmaka is also mentioned as meaning name arose from tbe dynasty 
Koroe by Col. IVilford fAtintic lie- wliich ruled in China n.c. 249'20G, but 
eearehee, vol, viii. p. 307, and else- this is veiy doubtful. The Tsin 
where) ; but it is to Ijo obs'irvml that ' family appear to liave reigned for 
Rome and Italy are to this day quite more than six centuries in the west of 
unknown in the East. Even in China Ijefore they seizefl the empire, 
Persia, Bflm means Asia Minor ; and and thus the name may liave easily 
tile “ Ca?sar of Rome ” alw'ays meant spread among the neiglibouring na- 
the Byzantine Emperor, until the tions. See Gesenius, 'J’ftetaurtu, art, 
title was transferred to the Turkish Slnim, — Ed.] 

Sultan. 
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n raljKi or day of Brahma. In this nro included fourteen 
innnwantaras, or periods durinp each of which (lie world is 
under the control of one Menu. Kneh nmnwantarn is compo.scd 
of seventy-one niaha yupns, or great ages, and each malia 
yuga contains four yugas, or ages, of unequal length. The 
la.xt hear some resemhlnnco to the golden, .silver, brazen, and 
iron apes of the Greeks. 

This last division alone has any reference to the affairs 
of mankind.' The first, or .satya yuga, extends through 
1.72S.00n years. 'J’he seeond. or treta yuga, through 1,290,000 
yeans. The third, called dwnpara yuga, through 804,000 years ; 
and the last, or cali yuga, through 432,000 years. Of the last 
or cali yupa of the ])resont manwantara, 4,941 yc.irs have 
elapsed ; and within that period most historical events are 
acknowledged to have occurred. Some, however, arc placed 
at earlier epochs ; and would be beyond the reach of chro- 
nology, if they could not be brougljt within more credible 
limits.' 

We must, therefore, di.scard the yugas, along with the calpas 
and manwantaras, and must endeavour to draw the chronology 
of the Hindus from such other sources as they have themselves 
pre.^ented to us. 

It has been shown that the Vedas were probably collected 
about fourteen centuries before Christ ; but no historical events 
can with any certainty be connected with that date. The 
astronomer Parasara may perhaps have lived in the fourteenth 
century before the eommencement of our era ; and with him, 
as witij his son Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas, man3’- 
historical or nwthological persons arc connected ; but, in 
both cases, some of those who arc made contemporary’’ with 
the authors in question appear in periods remote from each 
other ; and the extravagant duration assigned to the lives of 
all holy persons jircvcnts the participation of any of them 
from contributing to settle the date of a transaction. 

The next ground on which wo might hope to establish the 
Hindu chronology is furnished by’ lists given in the Puranas 
of two parallel lines of kings (the races of the sun and moon), 

* Mr. Dnvia, Afiatie researches, ehes, vol. ii. p. 110.) Tho “ Suryn 

vol. ii. pp. 22S-231. Siddhunta ” (uTitten in tho fifth cen- 

* In lixin^ tho date of tho In.sti- tury of our ero) nsssiiincs a moro 
tutrs of Monii (wliich npponr. in fnct, modern dnto ; and, being rcvonlcd 
to have boon written le-.a than 000 in tho first, or sntyn ynga, only clnims 
yc.irs before Cliriat),tliollinduchrt)no- on antiquity of from 2,000,000 to 
logUtR overflow oven tho limits of 3,000,000 years. 

tho four age.s, and go back jicarly Itnmu, who seems to bo a real hi^- 
Boven manwantaras — a period ex- torieal person, is fixed at tho end of 
ceeding 4,320,000 multipli(>(l by Fix tho second ago, noai 1 000 000 years 
times Boventy-ono. {Asialic Itcsear- ago. 



which are supposed to have reigned in Ayodhya, and in the 
tract between the Jumna and Ganges respectively ; and from 
one or other of which all the royal families of ancient India 
were_ descended. These lists, according to the computation 
of Sir W. Jones, would carry us back to 3,500 years before 
Christ. But the lists themselves are so contradictory as to pre- 
vent all confidence in either. The heads of the tvo are con- 
temporaries, being brother and sister ; yet the lunar race 
has but forty-eight names in the same period in which the 
solar has ninety-five ; and Crishna, whom the Puranas them- 
selves make long posterior to Bdma, is fiftieth in the lunar 
race, while Rama is sixty-third in the solar.* 

The various attempts made to reconcile the lists have only 
served to increase the discrepancy. The narrative by which 
they are accompanied in the Puranas discredits them still 
further by absurdities and puerilities ; and although many 
of the kings named may have reigned, and some of the tales 
related may be allusions to real history, yet no part of either, 
down to the time of Crishna and the war of the Slahd Bharata, 
affords the least basis on which to found a system of chronology. 

From the time of the ^laha Bharata we have numerous 
lists of kings in different parts of India, which present indi- 
vidually an appearance of probability, and are in several 
instances confirmed by extraneous testimony. 

More frequently they are authenticated or illustrated by 
religious inscriptions and grants of land. These last, in par- 
ticular, are sculptured on stone- or engraved on copper-plates ; 
the latter very common and generally in good preservation. 
They not only record the date with great care and minuteness, 
but almost always contain the names of some of the prede- 
cessors of the prince -who confers the grant. If sufficient 
numbers should be found, they may fix the dates of whole 
series of kings ; but, at present, they are unconnected frag- 
ments, which are of use in local histories, but give little help 
to general chronology. 

The line of !Magadha alone, besides receiving striking con- 
firmations from various quarters, presents a connected chain 
of kings from the war of the IStlaha Bharata to the fifth centuo’’ 
after Christ, and thus admits of an approximation to the 
principal epochs within that period. 

* For the roost improved copies of Mr. Ward, voL L p. 14 ; Dr- 'Hamilton 
the lists, see Prinsep’s Useful Tables, Buchanan’s Hindoo _ Genealoqies (a 
p. 04, etc. For the previous discus- separate work) ; consult likevrw 
sions, see Sir W. Jones, Asiatic JRe- Professor Wilson’s Preface to tho 
searches, vol. iL p. 128 ; Colonel 'Vishnu Pur&na, p. Ixiv, el^, and 
Wiiford, Asiatic Jtesearches, vol. v- the Parana itself. Book Iv- chaps, i. 
table opposite p. 241, and p. 287; and ii- p. 347. 



Sahaddva was king of Magadlia at the end of the war of 
the ]\Iaha Bharata. 

The thirty-fifth king in succession from him was Ajata 
Satru, in whose reign Sakya or Gotama, the founder of the 
Buddha religion, fiourished. There can be little doubt that 
Sakya died about 650 before Christ.* We have, therefore, 
the testimonies of the Burmese, Ceylonese, Siamese, and some 
other Bauddha chronicles, written out of India, by which to 
settle the era of Ajata Satru. 

The sixth in succession from Ajata Satru, inclusive, was 
Nanda, on whose date many others depend. The ninth from 
Nanda was Chandragupta ; and the third from him was 
Asoca, a prince celebrated among the Bauddhas of all coun- 
tries, as one of the most zealous disciples and promoters of 
their religion.' 

It is by means of the last two princes that we gain a link 
to connect the chronology of India with that of Europe ; and 
are enabled (though still very loosely) to mark the limits of 
the period embraced by Hindu history. 

Erom some motive, probably connected with the desire 
to magnify Crislma, the BUndu authors have made the end 
of the war of the Mah& Bharata and the death of that hero 
contemporary with the commencement of the cali yuga, or 
evil age ; and this assertion, though openly denied by one of 
their own authors,' and indirectly contradicted by facts stated 
in others, is still regarded as incontrovertible. 

In applying the list of kings drawn £rom the Furanas to 
the verification of this epoch. Sir W. Jones was struck with 
the resemblance between the name of Chandragupta and 
that of Sandracottus, or Sandracoptus, who is mentioned by 
European writers as having concluded a treaty with Seleucus. 
On a close examination, he was surprised to find a great re- 
semblance in their histories ; and assuming the date of Chan- 
dragupta to be the same as that of Seleucus, he was enabled 
to reduce those of preceding events to a form more consistent 
with our notions." The arguments by which this supposition ' 
may be supported are fully and fairly stated by Professor 


* See p. 119 [or b.c. 477 ? — ^Ed.] 
® [“ The Bralunau Koutilya will 
root out the nine Nandos. Upon the 
cessation of the race of Kanda, tho 
Hauryas will possess the earth. 
Kautilya will place Chandragupta on 
tho throne ; his son will be Vindvi- 
s4ra; his son will be Asokavard- 
hana.” [Vishnu Pur.) “ Chandrag- 
upta’s reign is given uniformly b 3 ' 
tlie Furanas and Buddhist outhorities 


os twenty-four years. The Vayu P. 
calls his son Bh&dras&ra and assigns 
twentj'-five j’ears to his reign.” 
Hiiller’s Anc. Sans. Lit., pp. 297, 298. 
— Ed.] 

" An historian of Cashmfr. See 
note on the age of Yudhishtliir, 
Asiatie Researches, vol. xv. 

^ Asiatic Researches, voL ir< p, 
xxjdL 



Wilson.* They are — the resemblance between the names 
just mentioned, and between that of Xandrames,’ by which 
Diodoms calls Sandiacottus, and that of Chandramas, by which 
he is sometimes designated in Indian authors ; his low birth, 
and his usurpation, which are common to the Greek and Hindu 
stories ; the situation of his kingdom, as described by STegas- 
thenes, who was ambassador at his court ; the name of his 
people, Prasii ^nth the Greeks, corre^onding to Prachyas, 
the term applied by Hindu geographers to the tract in which 
Magadha is situated ; and of his capital, which the Greeks 
call Palibothra, while the Hindits call that of Chandragnpta 
Pataliputra. Subsequent discoreries, from Braminical sources, 
fixed the date of Chandragnpta with somewhat more precision : 
Wilford placed him in 350 n.c., and Wilson in 315, and they 
received an unexpected confirmation from the chronological 
tables of the Bauddhas, procured from the distant countries 
of Ava and Ceylon. The first of these (from Crawford’s 
“ Ava ” “) places his reign between the years 392 and 376 B.c. ; 
and the otter (in Tumour’s “ Mahawanso ” ”) between the 
years 381 and 347 B.c. ; while the Greek accounts lead us to 
fix it between the accession of Seleucus in 312, and his death 
in 280 B.C.” The difference between the Bauddha and Greek 
dates, amounting to thirty or forty years,” is ascribed by Hlx. 
Tumour to a wiSul fraud on the part of the priests of Buddha, 
who, though entirely free from the extravagances of Bramin 
chronology, have been tempted on this occasion to accom- 
modate their historical dates to one which had been assumed 
in their religious traditions. The effect of this inconsistency 
would not be sufiScient to prevent our retaining a strong con- 
viction of the identity of Chandragupta and Sandracottus, 
even if no further proof had been obtained. All doubt, how- 
ever, has been removed by a discovery which promises to throw 
light on other obscure parts of Indian history. Many cav^, 
rocks, and piUars, in different parts of India, are covered with 


® JSindu Theatre, voL iu. p, 3. 

® [The Greek authors, however, 
seem to distingmsh Sandracottos and 
Xandranacs, and to make the latter a 
predecessor of the former. Brofessor 
Mas Muller conjectnies that Xand> 
rames may he the same as the last 
Nando. {Sansh. Lit., p. 279.) Mr. 
Thomas identifies him with Kranonda. 
whose name is found on some old 
coins bearing Buddliist emblems ; he 
considers Bj^anda to be " the promi- 
nent representative of the regnant 
fraternity of the nine Xondas.” and 
that the^ Biandas were Buddhists. — 


See Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 

132. 

“ Introduction, p. sdvii. 

^ Clinton’s Fasti, 

** As the expedition of Seleucus 
was undertaken immediately after 
his reduction of Babylon (312 n.c.). 
we may suppose it to ha\a taken 
place in 310 n.c. ; and as Chandra- 
gupta (according to the “ Mahfiwan- 
so ”) died in 347 B.C., there will bo 
a discrepancy to the extent of thirty- 
se^•en years, even if the last act of 
Chandmgupta’s life was to sign tho 
treaty. 
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inprriptions in n rhararlor which neither ICiiropean nor native 
had heen able to decipher, and which tantalized the spcctalori? 
like the hiernglyiddcs of Egypt; until Mr. I’rinsep, wlio Imd 
long made them his study, without being able to find a key 
to them, happened to notice the brevity and insulated position 
of .all the inscriptions sent from a particular lemi>lo ; and 
seizing on this eireumstanee. which he eomhined with a modem 
practice of the nauildhas. he inferred that each probably 
recorded the gift of some votary. At the same time when 
he made this ingenious conjecture, he was .struck with tho 
fact that all the inserijitions ended in tho same two letters ; 
and, folhnving up his theory, he assumed that those letters 
wert* 1) and JC, the two radie.al letters in the .Sanscrit name for 
a donation. The frecpient recurrence of another letter .sug- 
gested itsS representing .S. the .sign of the genitive in Sanscrit ; 
and. having now got hold of the clue, he soon completed his 
alphabet. He found that tho language was not pure Sanscrit, 
but Pali, the dialect in which the sacred writing.^ of tho 
Bauddhas arc composed ; and by means of these discoveries 
he proceeded to read tho hitherto illegible inscriptions, and also 
to make out the names of the king.s on one series of the Indian 
coins. He met with an agreeable confirmation of his theory 
from a fact observed simultaneously by himself and Professor 
Lassen of Bonn : that the names of Agathocles and Pantaloon, 
which appeared in Greek on one side of a medal, were exactly 
repeated on tho reverse in the newly discovered alphabet. 

Ho now njjplied the powerful engine he had gained to the 
inscription on I'iruz .''hah’s column at Delhi, which has long 
attracted the curiosity of orientalists, ns well ns to throe other 
columns in Gangetic India, and found them all give way with- 
out difficulty. They proved all to contain certain edicts of 
Asoca : ** and ns he proceeded with other inscriptions, ho 
found two relating to similar mandat c.s of the same monarch. 
One of these w.as found by the Rev. Mr. Stevenson, President 
of the Litemry .Society of Bombaj*, engraved on a rock at 
Gimar, a sacred mountain of the Bauddhas. in the peninsula 
of Guzenit ; and the other by Lieutenant Kittoe, on a rock 
at Dh.auli, in Cattac, on the opposite coast of India.*’. One 
of them contained eleven, and tho other fourteen edicts : 

** [“ In tlio inscriptions he is Asokn.” (Wilson, I'ts/niti P., p. 
nhvnyB cnllcd riyiuln.«i (IViyntlc.rs'in), d70.) Cf. Prinsep’s Essayt (Tliomns’ 
but ncconliiip to ninUlhist nufbori- cd.), vol. ii. pp. 24-30 . — Ed.] 
tic?, tlio ItnBiiwnbini iind Dipiiwnnpo, [Another of these inscrip- 

quoted by Ttimour (J. .4. 6'. Hen^nl, lions bn.s since been found nt Knpur 
Dec. 1837, nnd JCov. 1S3S). Piyndiisl di Giri, in .Afghanistan ; seo Wilson’s 
or Pi.vndnsano i.s idenlit'ied. both papers, J. If. A. S., sii. xvi. — Ed.] 
by namo ond circumstances, with 



all those of the pillars were included in both, and the two 
rock inscriptions agreed in ten edicts on the whole. One of 
those, found on both the rocks, related to the erection of hos- 
pitals and other charitable foundations, which were to be 
established as well in Asoca’s own provinces, as in others 
occupied by the faithful (four of whom are named), “even 
as far as Tambapanni (Taprobane or Ceylon) ; and, more- 
over, within the dominions of Antiochus the Greek [Anti- 
yako Yona RAja], of which Antiochus’s generals are the 
rulers.” 

A subsequent edict, on one of the rocks, is in a shattered 
state, and has not been perfectly made out; but seems to 
express exultation in the extension of Asoca’s doctrines (espe- 
cisdly \vith regard to forbearing to kill animals ”) in foreign 
countries, as well as in his own. It contains the following 
fragment: “and the Greek king besides, by whom the 
chapia (F) kings Turamayo, Gongakena, and Maga.” ” 

Two of these names Mr. Prinsep conceives to refer to Ptole- 
maios and Magas, and regards their occurrence as a proof that 
Asoca was not without acquaintance and intercourse with 
Egypt ; a conclusion which may be adopted without hesitation, 
as the extent of the India trade, under the first Ptolemies, is 
a well-known fact in history. Mr. Prinsep’s opinion, that the 
Ptolemy referred to was Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had a 
brother, named ISiIagas, married to a daughter of Antiochus I., 
appears also to be highly probable ; and would establish 
that the Antiochus mentioned in the other edict is either 
the first or second of the name : that is, either the son or 
grandson of Seleucus.” 

The synchronism between the grandson of Chandragupta 
and one of the early successors of Seleucus leaves no doubt 
of the contemporary existence of the elder princes ; and fixes 


1® Journal of the Aaiatte Societt/ of 
Calcutta, vol. viL p. 261. 

w Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta, vol. vii. p. 224. [These 
names have since been determined 
more acenrately os Turamara (or 
Turamdyo), ^tikona, HaUo (or 
2daga). and Alikosunari — ^respectively 
identified as Ptolemy, Antigonus, 
Sfagas, and ^exander — the ehapta 
of the text is now read chaptaro or 
ehaiuro, “ four.” The Antigonus may 
be Antigonus Gonatus of Maccdon 
(b.c. 276-243), and the Alexander 
mav bo Alexander II. of Epirus 
(B.C. 272-254) ; Slagas of Gyreno 
ruled B.C. 30S-25S. Thus all theso 
princes would bo. contemporary with 


Antiochus H. But it is at least 
equally probable that *' tto record 
aimed at a vague selection of the 
more generally known Greek names 
to complete the list.” Seo Prins^ _8 
Essays (edited by Thomas), vol. u. 
pp. lS-30.— Ed.] , _ 

»s [Antiochus I. Safer, son of ^ 
leucus Nicotor, reigned B.c. 280-261 ; 
Antiochus H. Theos, 261-246;^ Ai^ 
tiochus m., or the Great, reignw 
223-187. The lost invaded In^o 
ond formed on alliance with an Indian 
long named Sophagasentw (Subha* 
gasena ?) ; but his date fa too late 
for AsoUa to have been his contem- 
porary. — ^E d.] 



an epoch in Hindu chronology, to which the dates of former 
events may with confidence be referred. 

The first date to fix is that of Handa. Though there 
were eight kings between him and Chandragupta, it is not 
known whether they were in lineal or collateral succession, 
one account making them all brothers ; but four of the Puranas 
agree in assigning only 100 years to the whole nine, including 
Nanda. We may therefore suppose Nanda to have come 
to the throne 100 years before Sandracottus, or 400 years 
before Christ. 

The sixth king, counting back from Nanda inclusive, is 
Ajata Satru, in whose reign Sakya died. The date of that 
event has been shown, on authorities independent of the 
Hindus, to be about 550 B.c. ; and as five reigns interposed 
between that and 400 would only allow thirty years to 
each, there is no irreconcilable discrepancy between the 
epochs. 

Between Nanda and the war of the Maha Bharata, there 
had been tlwee dynasties ; and the number of years during 
which each reigned is given in four Puranas. The aggregate 
is 1,500 3 'ears ; but the longest list gives only forty-seven 
kings ; and the same four Puranas in another place give, 
with equal confidence, a different number of years. One 
makes the interval between Nanda and the war of the Maha 
Bhdrata, 1,015 years ; two others, 1,050 ; and the fourth, 
1,115. Now, the shortest of these periods, divided among 
forty-seven kings, gives upwards of twenty-one years to a 
reign : and to make out 1,500 years would require more than 
thirty-one j^ears to each reign. Such a duration through 
forty-seven continuous reigns is so unlikely, that we can scarcely 
hesitate to prefer the medium between the shorter periods, 
and decide, as far as depends on the evidence of the Puranas, 
that the war of the Maha Bharata ended 1,050 years before 
Nanda, or 1,450 before Christ. If we adopt the belief of the 
Hindus, that the Vedas were compiled in their present form 
during that contest, we must place the war in the fourteenth 
century before Christ, upwards of fifty years later than the 
date given by the Puranas. This alteration is recommended 
by the circumstance that it would still further reduce the 
length of the reigns. It would place the war of the Maha 
Bharata about 200 years before the siege of Troy. But even 
the longest period (of 1,500 years from Nanda) would still 
leave ample room since the commencement of the cali yuga, 
or since the flood, to dispose of the few antecedent events 
in BHndu historj’’. Supposing the flood and the cali yuga 
to be about the same time (as many opinions justify), there 



would bo considerably more than 1,<I00 years from that epoch 
to the war of the Mahfi Bb&rnia. 

Two Piir/inaB give the period from Nanda forwards, to the 
end of the fifth dynasty from him or fourth from Randra- 
cottUB : the whole period in 830 or 804 years from Nanda, 
or 430 or 4R4 a.I), The last of these three dynasties, the 
Andhran, acceded to power about the beginning of our era ; 
which agrees with the mention by PHiiy, in the Bccond century, 
of a powerful dynasty of the same name ; and altliough this 
might refer to another family of Andhras in the Deckan, yet 
the name of Andhre Indi, on the Ganges, in the Peutengerian 
tables, makes it equally probable that it applied to the one in 
question. 

The Chinese annals, translated by Be Guignos, notice, in 
A.D. 408, the arrival of ambassadors from the Indian prince 
Yuegnai, king of Kia-pi-li. ICia-pi-H can bo no other than 
Capila, the birthplace and capital of Buddha, which the Chinese 
have put for all Magadha. Yuc-gnai again bears some resem- 
blance to Yaj-nasri, or Yajna, the Icing actually on the throne 
of the Andhras at the period referred to. The Andhras 
end in Pulimat, or Pulomilrchtsh, A.n. 430 ; and from thence- 
forward the chronology of Magadha relapses into a confusion 
nearly equal to that before the war of the MahA Bhdrata. 

An embassy is indeed mentioned in the Chinese annals, 
as arriving in a.d. 041, from Ho-lo-micn, of the family of 
Kio-Ii-tio, a great king in India. M. do Guignes supposes 
his kingdom to have been Magadha ; but neither the king’s 
name nor that of the dynasty bears the least resemblance to 
any in the Purdnas." 

Tlio Vishnu Purdna states (in the prophetic tone which, 
as a professed work of Vydsa, it is compelled to assume, in 
speaking of events subsequent to that sage’s death) that 
“ after these ” [Andhras] there will reign — 

7 Abhiras, 

10 Gardabhas, 

16 Sakas, 

8 Yavanas, 


Tlio noto in whioli M. do GiiignoB 
olTora thin opinion io curiouR, na niiow- 
ing, from a ChinoRo work whicli ]io 
quotcR, that Mngadim wao cnllod 
Ho-kia-io, and itR capital rocogiiiRod 
by botii its Hindd namcn KuBumn- 
pdrn, for wliicli tlw CiiinoRo wrote 
Kia-BO-mo-pou-lo, nnd Pfilnliputra, 
out of wlucli tlmy mndo Po-to-ii-tso, 
by tronRl.'iling Piilrn, wiiiclj monnn n 
Ron in SnnRcrit, into Uioir own corro- 
aponding word, tso. Tho ainbossa- 


dorB in a.d. S41 could not, bowovor, 
hnvo coma from Pdlaliputrn, wliioh 
lind not long boforo boon dosortod for 
Rtligrilia (or BoliAr) ; for tlio onjiital 
woB nt tlio latter plnco wlion visited 
by tlio Chinoso travollor, in tho bo- 
ginning of tho fifth eontury (Journal 
of the Royal Aoialie Society, vol. v. 
p. 132) s nnd nnoUior Cliinoso, wiio 
wrote in A.D. 040, Btetos tliat PAtnli- 
nutrn wna a moBs of ruins when lio 
had Roon it on iiis travolfl. 
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14 Tusliaras, 

13 ^lundas, and 

11 Mannas ; *' who will bo sovereigns of tbe whole earth 
for 1,390 years : 11 Pauras follow, who reign for 300 years, 
and are succeeded bj’ the Kailakila Yavanas, who reign for 
lOG years. All this would caivy us nearly 500 j^cars bej'ond 
the present year 1S40; but, if we assume that the .summing 
up the first dynasties into 1,390 is an error, and that they 
were in reality contemporaneous, or nearly so, the conclusion 
we are led to is that after the Andhras a period of confusion 
ensued, during which different parts of India were possessed 
bj* different races, of whom nothing further is known. If 
the Yavans bo Greeks, it would, no doubt, be surprising to 
find eight of their monarchs reigning after a.d. 436 ; and the 
Kailakila Yavans would bo still more embarrassing. They 
may possibly bo Mussulmans.** 

Immodiatcl3' after all this confusion comes a list of dynasties 


^ [" Thesi' nro not continuous, but 
nearly contonipornrj* dynasties ; and 
if they comprise, ns they probably do, 
the Greek and Scythian princes of tho 
West of India, the periods may not 
1*0 verj’ wide of tho tnith. . . . Col. 
Wlford has attempted n verification 
of the«o dynasties ; in some instances, 
perhaps, with success, thou):h cer- 
tainly not in nil. Tho Abliirns ho 
calls the Shepherd Kings of the Xorth 
of India ; they wero luoro probably 
Greeks or Scythians or I’ortlunns 
along tho Lower Indus ; traces of 
the name occur in tho Abirin of 
rtoleniy, and tho Ahirs ns n distinct 
race still exist in Gur.ornt. Tho Sakns 
aro the Sncic, and tho duration of 
their reign is not unlikely to be near 
the truth. Tlio eight Ynvuna kings 
may bo, ns ho siip]iascs, Greek princes 
of Jlnctria or rntlier Western India. 
Tho Tu-shdros ho’ makes tho Pnr- 
tliians. If tho Bhdgavnta has tho 
prcfcrablo reading, Tushkurns, thej’ 
wore tho Tochnri, o Scythian race. 
Tlio Murundns, or, as ho has it, ^lau- 
nindos, he considers to bo a tribo of 
Huns, the Morundte of Ptolemy. 
According to tho Slat.syn Pur, they 
were of ^Ucchchha origin, Mlechchha- 
sambhavn. Tho Vnyu calls them 
Aryn-Mlcohchhns ; qy. Barbarians 
of Ariana 7 Wilford regards tho 
^Inimos ns also a tribo of Huns ; and 
tho word is in nil tho 3ISS. of tho 
MaUt/a, Hunns, truces of whom moy 
bo found still in tho west and south 
of India (Inscript, at Hcrritch ; \seo 


Journ. R. As. S., vol. iii. p. 103), 
The Gardnbhns (or, os somo Purunas 
rood, Gnrdabhins) Wilford conjec- 
tures to bo descendants of Bahram 
Gor, king of Persia 5 but this is very 
qucstinnablo. That they wore a 
tribo in tho West of India moy bo 
conjectured, ns somo strango tales 
prevail there of n Gandharbn. changed 
to nn nss, mnrrj'ing tho daughter of 
tho king of Dhiir (--Is. Researches, vi. 
35, ix.' 147) ; fables suggested no 
doubt by Gardnbha signifying an oss. 
There is also evidently somo oiTinity 
between these Gnrdabhins and tho 
old Gndhin Pysa, or nss-inonoy, os 
vulgarly termed, found in various 
parts of Western India, and which 
is unquestionably of ancient date. 
(Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, Dec. 1S35, 
p. GSS.) It may be the coinage of 
tho Gnrdnbhn princes : Gardnbha 
being tho original of Gndha, meaning 
also nn nss." (Wilson’s Vishnu P., 
p. 47G, note.) Wilson elsewhere 
(Journ. R.A.S., iii. 3S5) had illus- 
trated those coins from tho Toycart, 
tho enrlic.st Hindu drama, where a 
rare word, gaddahi (Prdkrit for gard- 
abhi, a sho-ass) is explained by tho 
commentators os a coin. — Ed.] 

Professor Wilson. Vishnu Pur- 
dna, p. 481. Dr. Hill’s translation 
from tho Allahabad column, in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Cal 
eutta, vol. iii. p. 237 ; and other 
papers in that journal, quoted by 
Professor Wilson. 


reigning in different kingdoms ; and among them is a brief 
notice of “the Guptas of Magadha, along the Ganges, to 
Praynga,” Now, it has been put out of all dispute, by coins 
and inscriptions, that a race, some of whose names ended in 
Gupta, did actually reign along the Ganges from the fourth 
or fifth to the seventh or eighth centuij’.*' 

There is, therefore, some truth mixed with these crudities, 
but it cannot be made available without external aid; and 
as nearly the same account is given in the other historical 
Purdnas, we have nothing left but to give up all further 
attempts at the clnonology of IMagadlia. 

The era of Vicramaditya in Malwa, which begins fifty-seven 
years before Christ, and is in constant use till this day all 
over Hindostan ; and that of Salivahana, whose era, com- 
mencing A,D, 7S, is equally current in the Deckan, might 
be expected to afford fixed points of reference for all events 
after their commencement ; and they are of the greatest use 
in fixing the dates of grants of land which are so important 
a part of om: materials for history. But the fictitious ran 
of the Purdnas prevents their being employed in those col- 
lections, and there are no other chronicles in which they might 
be made use of. On the whole we must admit the insufficiency 
of the Hindff chronology, and confess that, with the few 
exceptions specified, we must be content with guesses, until 
the arrival of the Mussulmans at length put us in possession of 
a regular succession of events, with their dates. 


CHAPTER IV 

The earliest medical writers extant are Cbaraka and Snsruta. 
We do not know the date of either of them ; but there is a 
commentary on the second and later of the two, which was 
written in Cashmir in the twelfth or thirteenth century, and 
does not seem to have been the first.^ 

These authors were translated into Arabic, and probably 
soon after that nation turned its attention to literature. The 
Arab writers openly acknowledge their obligations to the 
medical writers of India, and place their knowledge on a level 

* [The dnt« of the Gupto kinps zs medico, hy Ttr. Boyle, Professor of 
still on unsettled problem ; see l^rin- Bong's College, Xondon. _ The adm- 
sep’s EsfOifs (Hiomos’s ed.), vol. i. fions ore from Word’s Sindoop (vul. 
pp. 270-276— So.]. iLp. 337, etc.), ond Mr. Coats, Trons- 

t Most of the informaticia in tins actions of the XAteraiy Society of 
diopter is tahen from an essay on the Bombay, voL iiL p. 232. 
antiquity of the Bidian materia 



with that of the Greeks. It helps to fix the date of their 
becoming known to the Arabs, to find that two Hindus, named 
Manka and Saleh, were physicians to Harun al Bashid in the 
eighth century.* 

Their acquaintance with medicine seems to have been very 
extensive. We are not surprised at their knowledge of simples, 
in which they gave early lessons to Europe, and more recently 
taught us the benefit of smoking datura in asthma, and the 
use of cowitch against worms : their chemical skill is a fact 
more strildng and more unexpected. 

They knew how to prepare sulphuric acid, nitric acid, 
and muriatic acid ; the oxide of copper, iron, lead (of which 
thej' had both the red oxide and litharge), tin and zinc ; 
the sulphuret of iron, copper, mercury, antimony, and arsenic ; 
the sulphate of copper, zinc, and iron ; and carbonates of lead 
and iron. Their modes of preparing those substances seem, 
in some instances, if not in all, to have been peculiar to 
themselves.* 

The use of these medicines seems to have been very bold. 
They were the first nation who employed minerals internally, 
and they not only gave mercury in that manner, but arsenic 
and arsenious acid, which were remedies in intermittents. 
They have long used cinnabar for fumigations, by which they 
produce a speedy and safe salivation. 

Their surgery is as remarkable as their medicine, especially 
when we recollect their ignorance of anatomy. They cut for 
the stone, couched for the cataract, and extracted the foetus 
from the womb, and in their early works enumerate no less 
than 127 sorts of surgical instruments.* But their instru- 
ments were probably always rude. At present they are so 
much so, that, though very successful in cataract, their opera- 
tions for the stone are often fatal. 

They have long practised inoculation ; but still many lives 
Avere lost from smallpox, imtil the introduction of vaccination. 

The Hindu physicians are attentive to the pulse and to 
the state of the skin, of the tongue, eyes, etc., and to the nature 
of the evacuations ; £ind they are said to form correct prog- 
nostics from the observation of the symptoms. But their 
practice is all empirical, their theory oiily tending to mislead 
them. Nor are they always judicious in their treatment : 
in fevers, for instance, they shut up the patient in a room 
artificially heated, and deprive him not only of food but drink. 

* Professor Dietz, quoted by Dr. making calomel and corrosive sub- 
Royle, p. 64. limate. 

_ s See Dr. Boyle, p. 44, wbo par- * Dr. Boyle, p. 49. 
ticularly refers to the processes for 



They call in astrology and magic to the aid of their medi- 
cine, applying their remedies at appropriate situations of the 
planets, and often accompanying them with mystical Tcrses 
and charms. 

Jfany of these defects probably belonged to the art in 
its best days, but the science has no doubt declined ; chemists 
can conduct their preparations successfully without having 
the least knowledge of the principles by which the desired 
changes are effected ; physicians follow the practice of their 
instructors without inquiry ; and surgery is so far neglected, 
that bleeding is left to the barber, bone-setting to the herds- 
man, and every man is ready to administer a blister, which is 
done with the juice of the euphorbium, and still oftener with 
the actual cautery. 


CHAPTER V 

IW^GUAGE 

Sanscrit — Other languages of Indio. 

The Sanscrit language has been pronounced by one whose 
extensive acquaintance with those of other ancient and 
modem nations entitles his opinion to respect, to be “of a 
wonderful structure; more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either.” ‘ 

The language so highly commended seems always to have 
received the attention it deserved. Panini, the earliest extant 
Avriter on its grammar, is so ancient as to be mixed up with 
the fabulous ages. His works and those of his successors have 
established a system of grammar the most complete that ever 
was employed in arranging the elements of human q>eech. 

I should not, if I were able, enter on its details in this 
place ; but some explanation of them is accessible to the 
English 'reader in an essay of Mr. Colebrooke.* 

Besides innumerable grammars and dictionaries, there 
are, in Sanscrit, treatises on rhetoric and composition, pro- 

^ Sir W. Jones, Asiatic Researches, harsh combinations in particniar 
voL 1. p. 422. words, but so as to preserve a similar 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 199. harmon? throui^oat the whole length 
Among many marks of high polish, is of each of their almost intermi^ble 
one which must have particularly compounds, and even to contribute 
promoted the melody of its versifica- to the music of whole periods, which 
tion. This consists in what Mr. Cole- are generally subjected to those modi- 
brooke calls its “ euphonical ortho- fications, for the sake of euphony, 
graphy " (Sandhi), by whi<^ letters wbitdi in other languages ore confined 
are changed, not only so as to avoid to single words. 
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portioned in number to tbe extent of Hindu literature in every 
branch.’ Sanscrit is still carefully cultivated ; and, though 
it has long been a dead language, the learned are able even 
now to converse in it, probably with as much ease as those 
in Europe found in Latin before the general diffusion of the 
laiowledge of modern tongues. It would be curious to ascer- 
tain when it ceased to be the language of the people, and how 
far it ever was so in its highly polished form. 

Sanscrit has of late become an object of more interest 
to us from the discoveiy of its close connection (amounting 
in some cases to identity) with Greek and Latin. This fact 
has long been known to Sanscrit scholars, who pointed it out 
in reference to single words ; but it has now been demonstrated 
by means of a comparison of the inflexions, conducted by 
German UTiters, and particularly by Iklr. Bopp.* 

It is observed by Mr. Colebrooke, that the language, metre, 
and style of a particular hymn in one of the Vedas furnish 
internal evidence “ that the compilation of those poems in 
the present arrangement took place after the Sanscrit tongue 
had advanced from the rustic and irregular dialect in which 
the multitude of hymns and prayers of the Veda was com- 
posed, to the polished and sonorous language in which the 
mythological poems, sacred and profane, have been written.” 

From the Vedas to Menu, and from Menu to the Puranas, 
Sir W. Jones conceives the change to be exactly in the same 
proportion as from the fragments of Numa to those of the 
twelve tables, and from those to the works of Cicero. 

The Indian names introduced by the historians of Alexander 
are often resolvable into Sanscrit in its present form. No 
allusion is made by those authors to a sacred language, dis- 
tinct from that of the people; but, in the earliest Hindi! 
dramas, women and uneducated persons are introduced, 
speaking a less polished dialect, while Sanscrit is reserved for 
the higher characters. 

Some conjectures regarding the history of Sanscrit may be 
suggested by the degree in which it is combined with the 
modern languages of India. 

Tlie five northern languages — those of the Panjdb, Canouj,’ 


® tJolebrooke, .ilsiafic JRcsearches, 
vol. vii. p. 205, etc. [Tlie rhetoric 
of the Hindus, in its nnalj’sis of the 
phenomena of taste and style, is 
inferior to that of no other nation ; 
hut it -is interesting to observe the 
influence of national freedom in de- 
veloping the full sense of the Greek 
^opiKfi, as contrasted with the 
Hindfi alank&ra. — Ed.] 


* See a very succinct account of his 
comparison in the Edinburgh Eevieto, 
vol. xxxiii. p. 431 ; and a more co- 
pious one in tbe Annals of Oriental 
Literature. 

® piore often called Hindi. Be- 
sides this. Ulr. Colebrooke mentions 
the Brij Bhdklia, a dialect very nearly 
allied to BCindf, and much used in 
Hindi poetry, as well as still spoken 



Slithila (or North Behar), Bengal, and Guzerat — are, as we 
may infer from Mr. Colebrooke, branches of the Sanscrit, 
altered by the mixture of local and foreign words and new 
inflexions, much as Italian is from Latin ; * but of the five 
languages of the Deckan,^ three at least — Tamil, Telugu, and 
Camata — ^have an origin totally distinct from the Sanscrit, 
and receive words from that tongue in the same mariner that 
Latin has been ingrafted on English, or Arabic on Hindi. 
Of these three, Tamil is so much the most pure, that it is some- 
times thought to be the source of the other two. Telugu, 
though it preserves its own structure, is much mixed with 
Sanscrit words.* 

Of the remaining two, the language of Orissa (or the 
Uriya), though probably of the Tamil family, is so much in- 
debted to Sanscrit as to lead Mr. Wilson to say that “ if the 
Sanscrit vocables were excluded, it could not pretend to be 
a language.” It is, indeed, often counted (instead of Guzerriti) 
among the five languages of the north. 

Maharashtra, or Jlaratta, is considered by Mr. Wilson to 
belong to the northern family, though always counted among 
those of the south. The people must therefore be a branch 
of those beyond the Vindhya mountains, but no guess can be 
made at the period of their immigration.’ 


in parts of the Dodb. In fact, it 
would bo very easy to increase the 
number in the text, if we took into 
account the different local dialects in 
the various provinces. Dr. Caldwell, 
in his Drdvidian Comparative Gram- 
mar (p. 27), would make nine North- 
ern languages, i.o. Bengdli, Uriya, 
Hindi with its daughter Hindusfdni, 
Panjabi. SindhS, Guzcrdti, Mandthi, 
and the languages of Nepdl and Cash- 
mir. — Eo.] 

* Aaiatio Reeearchea, vol. vii. p. 219. 
See also Wilson, Preface to the Mao- 
kenzie Collection, p, li. pOiero is an 
interesting question which has not yet 
been settled, as to the origin of the 
non-Sanskrit element which is found 
in all these northern languages. It 
is very probable that this is a relic of 
the aboriginal languages. — ^En.] 

T [For the tracts whore these lan- 
guages are respectively spoken, see 
Book IV, Ch. ii.— Ed.] 

* [These three, Tamil, Tdlugu, and 
Canarese, with the addition of Mala- 


yfilam, the language of Malabar 
(which is closely connected with 
Tarailh are called the Drfiridian 
branch. However they may borrow 
Sanskrit words in their vocabulary, 
they are essentially non-Sanskrit in 
their grammatical structure, and 
belong to the Scythian, not the Indo- 
European, family. The dialects of 
most of the various mountain tribes 
in South and Central India, as the 
Gonds, Khonds, etc., belong to the 
same stock, and perhaps some of 
those in North Indio ; and thus the 
Drdvidian tribes appear to represent 
the aboriginal inhabitants of India 
previous to the immigration of the 
Sanskrit-speiiking Aryans. See Dr. 
Caldwell’s Drdvidian Oomparalwe 
Grammar. — ^Ed.] 

® The remarks on the southern 
languages are taken, with a very few 
exceptions, from Mr. Wilson’s Preface 
to the Mackenzie Papera, and from 
the writings of Mr. Ellis and Mr, Bab- 
ington quoted in that dissertation. 
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CHAPTER Yli 

UTERATUBE. 

Poetry 

Drama — Sacred poetry — ^Heroic poems: tho “Rdmdyana” — ^Tho "Malid 
Bhdrata ” — Descriptive — Pastoral — Satire — Tales and fables. 

A PERSON unacquainted with Sanscrit scarcely possesses the 
means of forming an opinion on the poetry of the Hindus. 

The singular attention to harmony which characterises 
the Sanscrit must give it a charm that is lost in translation ; 
and the unbounded facility of forming compounds, which adds 
so much to the richness of the original, unavoidably occasions 
stiff and unnatural combinations in a language of a different 
genius. 

Even the originality of Hindu poetry diminishes our enjoy- 
ment of it, by depriving it of all aid from our poetical associa- 
tions. The peculiarity of the ideas and recollections of the 
people renders it difficult for us to enter into their spirit : 
while the difference of all natural appearances and productions 
deprives their imagery of half its beauty, and makes that a 
source .of obscurity to us, which to a native of the East would 
give an additional vividness to every expression. What ideas 
can we derive from being told that a maiden’s lips are a band- 
hujiva flower, and that the lustre of the madhuca beams on 
her cheeks ? or, in other circumstances, that her cheek is like 
the champa leaf 1 Yet those figures may be as expressive, 
•to those who understand the allusions, as our own comparisons 
of a youthful beauty to an opening rose, or one that pines 
for love to a neglected primrose. 

With aU these disadvantages, the few specimens of Sanscrit 
poetry to which we have access present considerable beauties. 

Their drama, in particular, which is the department with 
which we are best acquainted, rises to a high pitch of ex- 
cellence. Sacontala has long been known to Europeans by 
the classical version of Sir W. Jones, and our acquaintance 
with the principal of the remaining dramas has now become 
familiar through the admirable translations of jMt, Wilson. 

Though we possess plays written at least as early as the 
beginning of the C!hristian era, and one which was composed 
in Bengal within these fifty years, j^et the whole number 
extant does not exceed sixty. This is probably owing to the 
manner in which they were at first produced, being only acted 
once on some particular festival in the great hall or inner 
court of a palace,* and consequently losing all the popularity 
1 Wilson’s Preface to the Theatre of the Hindoos. 



which plays in our times derive from repeated representations 
in different cities and in public theatres. Many must also 
have been lost, owing to the neglect of the learned ; * for the 
taste for this species of poetiy’ .seems corrupted, if not extinct, 
among the Bramins ; and although some of the least deserving 
specimens are still favourites, 3'et Professor Wilson a-ssures 
us that he has met with but one Bramin who could be considered 
as conversant with the dramatic literature of his country.’ 

Of these dramas we possess traaslations of eight, and ab- 
stracts mixed with specimens of twenty-four more. 

Though there are no tragedies among the number, none 
at least that terminate unhappily, j'et these plaj's exhibit a 
variety not surpassed on any other stage. Besides the different 
classes of dramas, farces, moralities, and short pieces such 
as we .chould call interludes, the diversity’ arising from the 
subjects seems to have been almost unlimited. A play trairs- 
lated by Dr. Tajdor of Bombay is a lively, and sometimes 
humorous, illustration of the tenets of the different schools 
of philosophy.* Of the more regular dramas, some relate to 
the actions of heroes ; some, to the wars and loves of kings ; 
others to the intrigues of ministers ; and others are strictly 
confined to the incidents of private life. 

The characters are as different as the subjects. In some 
there is not a trace of supernatural agency or an allusion to 
religion. In others, njunphs of paradise are attached to earthly 
lovers ; gods and demons appear in others ; enehantments, 
unconnected with religion, influence the fate of some ; and 
in one, almost the whole Hindu Pantheon is brought on the 
stage to attest the irmoccnce of the heroine. 

In general, however, even in the cases where the gods afford 
their assistance, the interest of the drama turns entirely on 
human feelings and natural situations, over which the superior 
beings have no direct influence. 

^e number of acts is not fixed, and extends in practice 
from one to ten. 

The division seems to be made when the stage becomes 
vacant, or when an interval is required between two parts of 
the action. 

* prhat the HindO drama is only plays must _ have been composed, 
partially represented by the surviving before a critic could have wntten so 
specimens is proved by the fact that copioasly on the theory. — EdA 
one of the earliest of these plaj’s (the ’ Appendix__fo the Theatre of 
'Vjkramor%’iiEi of Kalidfisa) refers to Hindoos, voL iiL p. 97. 
the sage Bharata as having analj-sed ♦ This 0711 suggest The doaas ol 
the dramatic art. The long-lost Aristophanes, but it is 
Potties of this Hindd Aristotle, in some of the moralities of the JlidoJo 
thirty-four chapters, have been re- Ages, 
cently discovered by Dr. Hall. 3Iany 
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In general, unity of time is not much violated (though in 
one case twelve yeans passes between the first and second acts) ; 
unity of place is less attended to ; hut the more important 
point of unitj' of action is as well preserved as in most modern 
performances. 

The plots are generally interesting ; the dialogue lively, 
though somewhat prolonged ; and considerable skill is some- 
times shouni in preparing the reader to enter fullj' into the 
feelings of the persons in the situations in which thej' are about 
to be placed. 

Some judgment of the actors may be formed from the 
specimens still seen. Regular dramas are ver}’ rarely per- 
formed ; when they arc, the tone is grave and dcclamatorj’^. 
The dresses are such as wc see represented on ancient sculp- 
tures ; and the high caps, or rather crowns, of the superior 
characters, composed of dark azure and gold, of the form 
peculiar to Indian sculpture, give an air of much greater 
dignity than the modern turban. Slimics, buffoons, and 
actors of a sort of partly extemporary farces, arc common still. 
They arc coarse, childish, and, when not previously warned, 
grossl3’ indecent ; but thej* e.vhibit considerable powers of 
acting and much comic humour. 

The best dramatic authors arc Calidasa, who probably 
lived in the fifth centurj*, and Bhavabhuti, who flourished 
in the eighth. Each of these poets uTote three dramatic 
works, two of which, in each instance, have been translated. 
The first excels in tenderness and delicacy, and is full of highly 
poetical description. The beauties of his pastoral drama 
of “ Sacontald ” have long been deservedlj’- admired. The 
“ Hero and the Nj'mph,” in Jlr. Wilson’s collection, is in a 
still more romantic strain, and may be compared (in the wild- 
ness of its design at least) to the “ Tempest ” and “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” ' The other great dramatist pos- 
sesses all the same qualities in on equal degree, accompanied 
with a sublimity of description, a manly tone, and a high 
and even martial spirit that is without example in any other 
Hindu poet that I have heard of. 


® 3Ir. Mill’s judgment on “ Sacon- 
tnld ” is not, in gencrnl, favourable ; 
but one passage is so just, and so well 
expressed, that I cannot refrain from 
quoting it. “ The poem, indeed, has 
some beautiful passages. The court- 
ship between Sacontald and Dush- 
raanta (that is the name of the Idng) 
is delicate and interesting ; and the 
worldngs of the passion on two nmi- 
ablo minds aro naturally and vmdly 
portrayed. Tho picture of the friend- 


ship which exists between tho tlirce 
youthful maidens is tender and de- 
lightful ; and tho scene which takes 
place when Sacontald is about to 
leave tho peaceful hermitage where 
she had happily spent her youth, her 
expressions of tenderness to her 
friends, her affectionate parting with 
tho domestic animals she had tended, 
and oven with tho flowers and trees 
in which she had delighted, breathe 
more than pastoral sweetness.” 



It may, Indeed, be asserted of all the compositions of the 
Hindlis, that they participate in the moral defects of the 
nation, and possess a character of voluptuous calm more 
adapted to the contemplation of the beauties of nature, than 
to the exertion of energy, or to the enjoyment of adventure. 
Hence, their ordinary poetry, though flowing and elegant, 
and displaying a profusion of the richest imagery, is often 
deficient in the spirit which ought to prevent the reader 
being cloyed with sweetness, and seldom moves any strong 
feeling, or awakens any lofty sentiment. 

The emotions in which they are most successful are those 
of love and tenderness. They powerfully present the raptures 
of mutual aflcction, the languishmcnt of absence, and the 
ravings of disappointed passion. Tliey can even rise to the 
nobler feelings of devoted attachment, and generous disregard 
of selfish motives ; but we look in vain for traits of vigour, 
of pride, or independence : even in their numerous battles 
they seem to feel little real sympathy with the combatants, 
and are obliged to make up by hyperbolical description for 
the want of that ardent spirit which a Greek or Roman poet 
could easily transfer into the bosom of his hero, while it glowed 
with all its fervour in his own.* 

The great strength of the Sanscrit poets, as well as their 
great delight, is in description.^ Their most frequent subjects 
are scenes of repose and meditation, amidst sequestered woods 
and flowery banks, fanned by fragrant gales and cooled by 
limpid waters ; but they are not unsuccessful in cheerful and 
animated landscape. Such is the description of the country 
round Ujein in the ninth act of ** Mdlati and Madhava ” ; 
where mountains, rocks, woods, villages, and gh’ttering rivulets 
combine to form an extensive and a varied prospect. The 
city occupies the centre of the view; its towers, temples, 
piimacles, and gates are reflected on the clear stream beneath ; 
while the groves on the banks refreshed with early rain, and 
the meadows brightening with the recent shower, afford a 
luxuriant resting-place to the heavy-uddered kine. Some- 
times, also, they raise their efforts to the frowning mountain 

® The foUoTving speech of a strip- combat ” which delighted the north- 
ling in one of Bhavabhdti’s plays, em warrior : — 
however, reminds ns of the " joys of 

“ Boj/s. The soldiers raise their bows and point their shafts 
Against you, and the hermitage is still remote. 

Jly! etc. 

“ Lava. Let the shafts fall. Ob ! this is glorious I ” 

^ [Cf. Humboldt’s Coamos, vol. ii. the ancient, as compared with that 
pp. 403 — iOS (Ottffa transl.), where of the modern, world. — ED], 
he treats of the descriptU-o poetry of 
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and the gatlipring tempest. Blinvnbhuti, in particular, 
excels in this higher sort of description. His touches of wild 
mountain scenery in different placc.s, and his description of the 
romantic rocks and solemn forests round the source of the 
Godaveri. are full of grandeur and sublimity. Among his 
most imjwessive descriptions is one where his hero repairs 
at midnight to a field of tombs, scarcely lighted b}' the flames 
of funeral pyres, and evokes the demons of the place, Avhose 
appearance, filling the air with their shrill cries and unearthly 
forms, is painted in dark and powerful colours ; while the 
solitude, the moaning of the winds, the hoarse sound of the 
brook, the wailing owl, and the long-drawn howl of the jackal, 
which succeed on the sudden disappearance of the spirits, 
almost surpass in effect the presence of their supernatural 
terrors.’ 

This taste for description is more striking from its contrast 
with the practice of some of their neighbours. 

In Persian iioets, for instance, a long description of in- 
animate nature is rarely met with. Their genius is for the 
expression of deep feelings or of sublime conceptions ; and, 
in their brief and indistinct attempts at description, they 
attend exclusively to the sentiment excited by objects in the 
mind, quite neglecting the impression which they make on 
the senses. 

But a Sanscrit poet, without omitting the characteristic 
emotion, presents all the elements from which it springs, 
delineates the peculiar features of the scene, and exhibits the 
whole in so picturesque a manner, that a stranger, even with 
his ignorance of the names of plants and animals, might easily 
form a notion of the nature of an Indian landscape. 

Thus, in a description of a Persian garden, the opening 
buds smile, the rose spreads forth all her charms to the in- 
toxicated nightingale ; the breeze brings the recollections of 
youth, and the spring invites the youths and damsels to his 
bridal pavilion. But the lover is without enjoyment in this 
festival of nature. The passing rill recalls the flight of time ; 
the nightingale seems to lament the inconstancy of the rose, 
and to remember that the wintry blast will soon scatter her 
now blooming leaves. He calls on the heavens to join their 
tears to his, and on the wind to bear his sighs to his obdurate 
fair. 

A Hindu poet, on the other hand, represents, perhaps, 
the deep shade of a grove, where the dark tamala mixes its 
branches with the pale foliage of the nimba, and the mangoe 
■tree extends its ancient arms among the quivering leaves of 

■ “ SUlati and Mddlinvn,” Act V., in Wilson’s Theatre of the Hindoos. 


the lofty pipala, some creeper twines round the jambd, and 
flings out its floating tendrils from the topmost bough. The 
asoca hangs down the long clusters of its glowing flowers) 
the madliavi exhibits its snow-white petals, and other trees 
pour showers of blossoms from their loaded branches. The 
air is fllled with fragrance, and is still, but for the hum of bees 
and the rippling of the passing rill. The note of the coil is 
from time to time heard at a distance, or the low murmur of 
the turtle-dove on some neighbouring tree. The lover wanders 
forth into such a scene, and indulges his melancholy in this 
congenial seclusion. He is soothed by the south wind, and 
softened by the languid odour of the mangoe blossoms, till 
he sinks down overpowered in an arbour of jessamine, and 
abandons himself to the thoughts of his absent mistress. . 

The flgures employed by the two nations partake of this 
contrast : those of the Persians are conventional hints, which 
would scarcely convey an idea to a person unaccustomed to 
them. A beautiful woman’s form is a cypress ; her locks 
are musk (in blackness) ; her eyes a languid narcissus ; and 
the dimple in her chin a well ; but the Sanscrit similes, in 
which they deal more than in metaphors, are in general new 
and appropriate, and are sufficient, without previous know- 
ledge, to place the points of resemblance in a vivid light. 

The Sanscrit poets have, no doubt, commonplaces, and 
some of them as fanciful as those of the Persians,’ but in general 
the topics seem drawn from the writer’s memory and imagina- 
tion, and not adopted from a common stock which has supplied 
the wants of a succession of former authors. Having said 
so much of the Hindfl drama, and having anticipated the 
general character of Sanscrit poetry, I shall be more brief 
with what remains. 

The most voluminous as well as the most ancient and im- 
portant portion of Hindfl verse consists of the sacred and 
the epic or heroic poems. On the saered poems Mr. Colebrooke 
has pronounced,'® that their “general style is flat, difiuse, 
and no less deficient in ornament than abundant in repeti- 
tions.” The specimens which have been translated give no 
ground for questioning this decision. 

Of the Vedas, the first part, consisting of hymns, etc., 
can alone be classed with poetry ; and however sublime their 
doctrines, it appears that the same praise cannot be extended 
to their composition. 

The extracts translated by Mr. Colebrooke, Ram Mohan 

® [Hinda wiitora on rhotoric give Sahilya Drapana, vii. COO. — 
lists of those stock opithots for tho Ed.] 

instruction of thoir readers ; soo Asiatic Researches, vol. x. p. 4 ~j. 
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Rai, and Sir W. Jones, and the largo spociinon in the Oriental 
J/o' 7 n:i«c for Docoinber, 1825, afford no sign of imagination, 
and no example of vigour of thought or felicity of diction. 

The saiiKs, with a few exceptions, applies to the pra 3 'ers 
and hj-jnns in Colchrookc’s “ Treatise on the Religious Core- 
monies of the Hindus.” ” 

Next in succession to the Vedas comes the great heroic poem 
of the “ Ramaj-ana,” which commemorates the conquest 
of Ceylon.” The author VAlmilci, is said to have been con- 
temporarj- with the event ; but not even a poet would invest 
a living warrior with supernatural powers, or would give him 
an arm\' of apes for allies. A considerable period must have 
elapsed before the real circumstances of the stoiy were suffi- 
ciently’ forgotten to admit of such bold embellishments. This 
argument, however, shows the carlj’ date of the hero, without 
impugning the antiquity’ of the poem. Of that there can be 
no dispute ; for the language approaches nearer than any 
other Sanscrit poem to the early form used in the Vedas, and 
an epitome is introduced into the “ Maha Bhdtata," itself 
the work of a remote ago. 

This last poem is ascribed to Vyasa, the author of the 
Vedas, and an eye-witness of the cxiffoits which it records. 
Rut within the poem itself is an acknowledgment that it was 
put into its present form by Sauti, who received it through 
another person from Vy’asa : 24,000 verses out of 100,000 
are alleged, in the same place, to be the work of the original 
poet.” Its pretensions to such remote antiquity are dis- 
proved by’ the advanced stage of the language ; and the men- 
tion of Yavanas " (if that term be applied to the Greeks) 
shows that some portion is of later date than the middle of the 
fourth century’ before Christ. But there seems no ground to 
question the opinion of one well qualified to judge that it was 
familiar to the Hindus at least two or three centuries before 
Clirist.” It illustrates the date of both works to observe that, 
although the heroes in both arc incarnations of Vishnu, Rama 


“ A cursory view of tlio portion 
of tho liig Veda, trnnslntcd by Mr, 
Rosen, docs not rniso our opinion 
of tboso works. It sooms to bo n 
collection of short lijunns nddressed 
to tho gods of tho efemonts nnd tho 
honvenly bodies, convej'ing praises 
nnd petitions, littlo varied, nnd but 
rarely showing signs of n pootio spirit. 
Tho topics of prniso appear to bo 
confined to tho effect of each god’s 
power on tho nintorinl world ; nnd 
tho prayers nro oven loss spiritual, 
being, in a great majority of in- 
stances, for wealth olopo. 


See p. 90, nnd Book IV. Ch. i. 
Oriental Mastazine, vol, iii. p. 

133. 

“ Translation nt tho place just 
referred to, and Professor Wilson, 
Astatic Hescarehes, vol. scv. p. 
101 . 

Oriental Magazine, vol. iii. p. 
133. [Prof. Lassen (Ind. Altcrthums- 
kunde, vol. i.) maintains that tho 
principal part of tho “ Sfnhd Bhdrata ” 
is *' iillor als dio Horrsohaft dos 
Buddhismus,” Lo. than Asoka’s time. 
— Ed.1 



commonly appears throughout the poem in his human cha- 
racter alone, and though Crishna is sometimes declared to ho 
the Supreme Being in a human form, yet his actions imply 
no such divinity, and the passages in which his identify with 
the ruler of the universe is most clearly stated may be sus- 
pected of being the production of a later period than the rest.” 

With the exception of ilr. Colebrooke (who includes them in 
his censure of the sacred poetry), all who have read the heroic 
poems in the original are enthusiastic in their praise; and 
their beauties have been most felt by those whose oto pro- 
ductions entitle their judgment to most respect. Nor is this 
admiration confined to critics who have peculiarly devoted 
themselves to Oriental literature : Milman and Schlegel vie 
with Wilson and Jones in their applause ; and from one or 
other of those vtriters we learn the simplicity and originality 
of the composition ; the sublimity, grace, and pathos of par- 
ticular passages ; the natural dignity of the actors ; the holy 
purity of the manners, and the inejchaustible fertility of ima- 
gination in the authors. From such evidence, and not from 
translations in prose, we should form our opinions of the 
originals. If we were obliged to judge from such of those 
literal versions as we possess in English (which are mostly 
from the Bdmdyana ”), we should be unable to discover any 
of the beauties dwelt on, except simplicity ; and should con- 
•ceive the poems to be chiefly characterised by extreme flatness 
and prolixity. Some of the poetical translations exhibit 
portions more worthy of the encomiums bestowed on them. 
The specimens of the “ Maha Bharata ” which appeared, in 
blank verse, in the Oriental Magazine,^'’ are of this last de- 
scription. It is true that, though selections, and improved 
by compression, they are still tediously diffuse ; but they 
contain many spirited and poetical passages : the similes, 
in particular, are short, simple, and picturesque ; and, on the 
whole, the author must be acknowle^ed to tread, at whatever 
distance, on the path of Homer, 

The episode of “Nah and Pamayanti,” in the same 
poem,’* being a domestic story, is better fitted than battles 
to the Hindfl genius ; and is a model of beautiful simplicity. 
Among the other episodes in the same poem (as it now stands) 
is the “ Bhagavad Gita,*’ which is supposed to be the work of 
a much later age.” It is a poetical exposition of the doctrines 

** Preface to the Vtehnu PunSna, Wnson’s CoJUOed Works, voL ui. pp« 
p. ix. 290-341. — ^E».l tr -a 

“ For December, 1824. and ilarch Translated bj the Per. H. H, 

and September, 1825. [These have {afterwards Dean) 3Iilman. 
been since republished in Professor Translated by Mr. {afterwards 

Sir C^jarles) Wilkins, in 1784. 
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general use, and each of which, it appears, lias a peculiar 
expression, and the power of moving some particular sentiment 
or alTcction. 

They are named from the seasons of the j’car and the hours 
of the day and night, and are each considered to possess some 
quality appropriate to the time. 

^lusical science is said to have declined, like all others ; 
and, certainly, the present airs do not give to an unlearned ear 
the impression of any such variety of complication. They are 
almost all of one sort, remarkably sweet and plaintive, and 
distinguishable at once from the melodics of any other nation. 
To do tliem justice, however, they should be heard from a 
single voice, or accompanied 1)3* the vina, which has been called 
the Indian Ktc. 

The usual jicrformance is by a band of fiddles and drums 
beaten with the fingers. It is loud and unmusical, and would 
drown the voices of the singers if thev" were not exerted to 
a pitch that is fatal to all del:cac\* or softness.* 


Painting 

Painting is still in the lowest stage. Walls of houses are 
often painted in water colours, and sometimes in oils. The 
subjects arc mythology, battles, processions, wrestlers, male 
and female figures, and animals, with no landscape, or at best 
a tree or two. or a building stuck in without any knowledge 
of perspective or arA* attention to light and shade. Of the 
works of other nations thev- most resemble the paintings on 
the walls of Egamtian tombs. They have abo pictures of a 
sm.ail sir-c in a sort of distemper, which, in addition to the 
above subjects, include likenesses of individuals. 

The Hindus have often beautifully illamLnated manus-cripts. 


but the other ornaments are better executed than the fisures. 


Mahometan religion) they are ve.;, far surpassed. 




One would expect that 


sculpture would be carried to hi^ 



perfection among a people so devoted to polytheism; and 
it certainly is not for want of cmploj'mcnt that it has failed 
to attain to excellence. Besides innumerable images, all 
caves and temples are covered with statues and reliefs ; and 
the latter are often bold, including complicated groups, and 
expressing various passions. They are sometimes very spirited, 
and neither the sculptures nor paintings fail to produce very fine 
specimens of grace in figure and attitude ; but there is a total 
ignorance of anatomy, and an inattention even to the obvious 
appearances of the limbs and muscles, together with a disregard 
of proportion between different figures, and a want of skill 
in grouping, which must entirely exclude the best of the Hindu 
sculpture from coming into the most remote comparison with 
European works of art. 

Architecture 

The numerous edifices erected by the Hindus attest their 
knowledge of the practice of architecture ; and, if any con- 
fidence can be given to the claims of the books of which frag- 
ments still remain, they seem early to have been acquainted 
with the science. 

A candid and judicious review of the extant works on 
architecture is contained in a late essay by an intelligent 
native, where also the system taught by them is ably 
developed.’ 

The principles of art seem, by this essay, to have been well 
understood ; and numerous rules appear to have been derived 
from them. 

The various mouldings, twelve in number, are described ; 
some (the cyma, toro, cavetto, etc.) are the same as our own, 
and a few are peculiar. The forms and proportions of pedestals, 
bases, shafts, capitals, and entablatures arc given ; how fully, 
in some cases, may be conjectured from there being sixty-four 
sorts of bases. There are no fixed orders, but the height of a 
column may vaiy from six to ten diameters, and its propor- 
tions regulate, though not strictly, those of the capitals, 
intercolumniations, etc. This place does not admit of any 
specification of the rules of architecture, or anything beyond a 
general notion of the native buildings which are now to be seen 
in India. The style of those structures has been supposed to 
resemble those of Egypt. It does so only in the massy cha- 
racter both of the buildings and the materials, and in the 
quantity of sculpture on some descriptions of edifices. The 

s Essay on Hindu Arehiteefure, by B&m K&z, published by the Oriental 
Translation. Fund. 
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j>r.w ti» <* «)f Imiliiiiii: liiith tnwrr.' at /Mt<-\vays is also similar, 
i'ut in lliiTt' i« one un carh siilc, anti in India only one 

ovi r tlif }Mt<'«ay. 

f«'w of tin- l!;:yplinn lailnmns hoar a rosfmblance (o 
t on'.'’ in tl',1’ oavo (<’mpU’‘«- *. Iml thfs" arc all the jminls in which 
atjv •itnilitisy lan !»' tli‘ ooven-d. 

tno mo t 'trihini: fcatun--- in K'ryptian architcctnrc arc, 
the «!•-(• of pyr.imid;. and ilm inanm-r in which the sides of 
fVrry hniltlin;: '-lopo ijiwanl- until they reach the top, where 
they im-' a shil joof witli a particularly hold and deep cornice. 
Nf !th< r of th< rliar.ict< ri>i!«’s is to he fotnid in India. Pyra- 
tnidal joi.f-. to th*- halN before femjdes are not uncommon, 
hut th'-y are hollow within, ami supported hy walls or pillars, 
.''■olai ttyr-iui’d ' .atv tinhnown : ami even the roof.s arc diversi- 
t:i-il on the <.nt '.de with acroteria and other ornaments, that 
t:d;<’ av.ayall t> einhlance t<* the Keyptinji pyramids. Walls are 
nlwnV' perjM t'.dK'nlar ; and thou"h towers nf temples diminish 
pr.idualiy, y* t tl.eydn ;n in a manner peculiar to themselves, 
and he.nV a- inneh r<-'cmhlanci’ to our slender steeple.s as to 
the hroad ma' of ICryptian architecture. They, in fact, 
hold an int<rtnediate plare hetween hot!;, hut have little 
liheuf.. l<i either. 

In the jouth they an* generally a succession of .stories, 
each narrower than the one helow it; and north of the 
(hchi’,’. ri they more fre'juently taper upwards, hut with an 
outwanl etjrv<‘ in tlie ’ iile, hy means of whieh there is a greater 
swell ;ir the mid'!!" than even at the base. They do not 
emne (piite t<i a j'oint, but an* crowned hy a llnftoncd dome, 
or *-ome more fatieiful termination, over whieh is, in nil cases, 
a hit'll pinnaele of met.-d gilt, or else a trident, or other emblem 
peculiar to the god. 'I'liough plainer than the rest of the 
t<-mp!e, the towers are never <jnite plain, and are often .stuck 
tiver with juuuaele-j, ami covered with other ornnmeitis of 
every de'-eripti<in. 

The Muieiuary is always a small, nearly cubical chamber, 
scarcely lielited by one small iloor, at whieh the worshipjier 
present': his ofTering and prefers his supplication. In very 
small ii’inple'S thi-: is the whole building ; hut in others it is 
surmoiinti’d hy the lower, is approached througli spaciou.s 
hal!«, and is surrounded by courts and colonnades, including 
other (cmjilc'i and religious buildings. At iScringam there 
an* seven dilferent enclosures, and the outer one is near four 
rnih’s in eircnmferenee.* The eolonnade.s which line the interior 
of the courts, or form approache.s to the temple, are often so 
deep cc to rcipiire many rows of ])illars, which are generally 

“ Orim''B Intlostan, vol. i. p. 182. 



higli. slesder, and delicate, bat- tliicldr set. Gotliic aicW 
have been compared to avenaes of oaks* and these micht ha 
likened to grov» of palm trees. 

There are often loTrer colonnades, in rrhich, and in manv 
other placs, are highlv-vTonght columns, roxmd, square, 
and octagon, or raising all three: sometimes cut into the 
shape of vases, and hung rrith chains or garlands : sometimes 
decorated -vrith the forms of animals, and sometimes partlv 
composed of gronps of human figures. 

Gustess of columns and pilasters are frequent in the more 
solid parts of the building : rrhere, also, the number of salient 
and retiring angles, and the corresponding brealcs in the 
entablature, increase the richness and complesitT of the efiect. 
The posts and lintels of the doors, the panels and other spaces, 
are enclosed and almost covered bv deep borders of mouldings, 
and a profusion of arabesques of plants, Sotvers, firuits, men, 
animals.' and imaginaiT beings : in short, of every species of 
embellishment that the most fertile fancy could devise. These 
arabesques, the running patterns of plants and creepers in 
particular, are often of an elegance scarcely eqnalled in any 
other part, of the trorld. 

The vralls are often filled vrith sculptures in relief; ex- 
hibiting animated pictures of the trais of the gods and other 
legends. Gronps of mythological figures, Kkevrise, often run 
along the frieze, and add great riclmess to the entablature.* 

Temple, such as have been d^cribed, are sometimes found 
assembled in considerable numbers. At the mins of Bhu- 
vanesvrara, in Orissa, for instance, it is impossible to turn the 
eye in any direcriou from the great tover without taking into 
the vieTT upvrards of forty or fif^ stone towers of temples, 
none less than fifty or sixty, and some from 130 to ISO feet 
hi^.* 

Those of Bijavanagar, near the left bank of the river 
Tumbadra, are of srifl more magnificent dim e n s ions. 

But. notwithstanding their prodigiotis scale, the efiect 
product by the Hindu pagodas never equals the simple 
majesty and aymmetiy of a Grecian temple, nor even the 
grandeur arising from the swelling domes and lofty arches 
of a mosque. The exteiKive parts of the building want height, 
and the high ones are deficient in breadth : there is no com- 
bination between the dinerent parts ; and the general xKult 

* Vh -?v. JOT sojn? t>?aTit3ful iSid 'trorts oi ti? cxhS'Kt Sa 

msas of HJait'a srchStwisirp in IJnd's paiforlioa eretp sp?Kes oi cave or 
Sijsfihin, Hie -srork of jRam Ban semple in ike Tride ranee of India, 
the details eveivsrhers cm- ® dir. Stirliac, Jssatfs iJcsraridir*, 
^ov«i. as -wen ss lie crneral archi- voL srr. p. S07. 
tecnire of the soalh ; hut the splen- 



* • • \j^x% x^'^a.XAiSiJLXjiJVJ " 

produces a conviction that, in this art, as in most other things, 
the Hindi'is display more richness and beauty in details than 
greatness in the conception of the whole. The cave temples, 
alone, exhibit boldness and grandeur of design. 

The impression made on the spectator by favourable 
specimens of Icraplos, is that of great antiquity and sanctity, 
accompanied with a sort of romantic m.ystery, which neither 
the nature of the religion itself, nor the familiarity occasioned 
b 3 ’ the dailj* sight of its ceremonies, seems suited to inspire. 

Though in tcmjjlcs of recent formation there is some- 
times a mixture of the ^lahometan style, yet the general 
character of these buildings is strikingly original, and unlike 
the structures of other nations. Wo maj*^ infer from this 
that the principles of the art were established in early times ; 
hut we have no reason to think that any of the great works 
which now attract admiration arc of verj^ ancient date. Even 
the caves have no claim to great antiquity. The inscriptions, 
in a character which was in use at least three centuries before 
Christ, and which has long been obsolete, would lead us to 
believe that the Bauddha eaves must bo older than the Christian 
era ; ’ but those of the Hindus are shoum beyond doubt, 
from the mythological subjects on their walls, to be at least 
as modem as the eighth or ninth century.” The sculptured 
works at Maha Balipuram, south of Madras, have been carried 
back to the remotest era ; but the accoimts on the spot assign 
their constniction to the twelfth or thirteenth centuries after 
Christ, and the sculptures on the walls afford a perfect con- 
firmation of the tradition.” 

Some of the most celebrated buill temples are of very modem 
date. The pagoda of Jagannath (of which we have heard so 
much), and the Black Pagoda in the same district, have been 
mentioned as among the most ancient of Hindu temples ; 
yet the first is well known to have been completed in a.d. 119S, 
and the second in a.d. 1241.” Many of the other great temples 
are doubtless much older than this ; but there are no proofs 
of the great antiquity of any of them, and some presumptions 
to the contrary. 

The palaces are more likely to adopt innovations than the 
temples ; but many retain the Hindu character, though 
constructed in comparatively recent times. 

* ^ extensive Bauddha cave is Literary iS'ociety of Bomhay, and Pro- 
mentioned by the Chinese traveller in fessor Wilson, Mackenzie Papers, 
the very beginning of the fifth cen- Preface, p, Ixx. 
tury, and must hove been excavated “ Professor Wilson, Mackenzie Pa^ 
in the fourth at latest. — Journal of pers. Introduction, p. Ixxi. 
the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. v. p. “ Stirling’s Orissa, Asiatic Re* 
103. searches, vol. x\'. pp. 315, 327. 

” Mr.^Ersldno, Transactions of the 

N 



Tho oldest of these show little plan, or else have been so 
often added to that the original plan is lost. Being generally 
of solid construction, and with terraced roofs, the facility 
is great of building one house on the roof of another ; so that, 
besides spreading towards the sides, they arc piled upwards 
to a great height, and with great irregularity. 

They generally contain small courts surrounded with high 
buildings ; sometimes open, and sometimes shaded with the 
trees best adapted for that purpose. There is always a deep 
colonnade round each court. 

The great rooms of state are upstairs, closed round like 
ours, not running to the whole height of the house and open 
at one side like I^Iahometan divans. The stairs are narrow 
and steep, and cut out of the thickness of the wall. 

The same remarks apply to the private houses, which are 
hardly entitled to come under the head of architecture. 

Those of rich people have a small court or two, with build- 
ings round, almost always terraced, sometimes left in the full 
glare of the white stucco, sometimes coloured of a dusky red, 
and the walls sometimes painted with trees or mythological 
and other stories. All are as crowded and ill-arranged as 
can be imagined. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the Hindu works are the tanks, 
which are reservoirs for water, of which there are two kinds ; 
one dug out of the earth, and the other formed by damming 
up the mouth of a valley. In the former case there are stone 
or other steps all round, down to the water, generally the 
whole length of each face, and in many instances temples 
round the edge,' and little shrines do^vn the steps. In the other 
sort these additions arc confined to the embankment. The 
dug tanks are often near towns, for bathing, etc., but they 
are also made use of for irrigation. The dams are always 
for the latter purpose. Many of them are of vast extent, 
and the embankments are magnificent works, both in respect 
to their elevation and solidity. Some of them form lakes, 
many miles in circumference, and water great tracts of country. 

One species of -Hindu well is also remarkable. It is fre- 
quently of great depth and of considerable breadth. The 
late ones are often round, but tho more ancient, square. 
They are surrounded, for their whole depth, with galleries, 
in the rich and massy style of Hindfi works, and have often 
a broad flight of steps, which commences at some distance 
from the well, and passes under part of the galleries down to 
the water. 

The most characteristic of the Hindu bridges are com- 
posed of stone posts, several of Avhich form a pier, and which ’ 
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nrc conncctocl by stono beams. Sucli bridges arc common 
in the south of li\dia. Others arc on thick piers of masonry, 
with narrow Ootliie arches ; but their antiquity is doubtful, 
nor does it- niqiear that the early Hindiis knew the arch, or 
could construct vaults or domes, otherwise than by layers 
of stone, projecting beyond those beneath, as in the Treasury 
of At reus in Mycena*. 

Among other species of architecture must be mentioned 
the columns and arches, or rather gateways, erected in honour 
of victories. T'here is a highly-wrought example of the 
column, 120 feet liigh, at Chitor, which is represented in 
Tod’s “ Rajasthan.’’ " Of the triumphal arches (if that 
term may be applied to square openings), the finest example 
is at Rarnagar, in the nortli of Guzerat. It is indeed among 
the richest specimens of Hindu art." 


CHAPTER Vni 

OTIIEK ARTS 

Wcnvinp—D.voing— Working in gold. 

Of the Indian manufactures, the most remarkable is that of 
cotton cloth, the beauty and delicacy of which was so long 
admired, and which in fineness of texture has never yet been 
approaclicd in any other count-rj'. 

Their silk manufactures were also excellent, and very pro- 
bably known to them, as well as the art of obtaining the 
material, at a very early period.’ 

Gold and silver brocade were also favourite, and, perhaps, 
original, manufactures of India. 

The brilliancy and permanency of many of their dyes has 
not yet been equalled in Europe. 

i’heir taste for minute ornament fitted them to excel in 
goldsmiths’ work. 

Their fame for jewels originated more in the bounty of 
nature than in their own skill ; for their taste is so bad that 
thej’’ give a preference to 3’ollow pearls and table diamonds ; 
and their setting is comparatively rude, though they often 
combine their jewelleiy into verj’^ gorgeous ornament-s. 

Their way of working at all trades is very simple, and their 
tools few and portable. A smith brings his small anvil, and 
the peculiar sort of bellows which ho uses, to the house where 

” Vol. i. pp. 32S, 701. * Mr. Colobrooko, Asiatic Sescar- 

•* pir. Forgusson’s works nro tho ches, vol. v. p. 01. 
latest and best nutliority on Hindu 
arcliitccturc. — E d,] 


ho is wanted. A carpenter docs so with more ease, working 
on tho floor, and securing any object with his toes as easily 
ns with his hands. 


CHAPTER IX 
AonicuLTunn 

Tub nature of tho soil and cliinnlo make.') ngrloulturo a simple 
art. A light plough, which ho daily cnrric.=) on his shoultler 
to tho field, is sufiiciont, with tho help of two small oxen, to 
enable tho husbandman to make a shallow furrow in the surface, 
in which to dejiosifc tho grain. Sowing is often performed 
by a sort of drill (it is scarcely entitled to the addition of 
plough), which sheds tho seed through five or six hollow canes ; 
and a board on which a man stands, servos for a harrow. 
A hoo, a mattock, and a few other articles, complete tho im- 
plements of husbandry. Reaping is performed with tho 
sicklo : tho grain is trodden out by cattlo, brought homo in 
carts, and kept in largo dry pits under ground. Tho fields, 
though tho bounds of each aro carefully marked, ore generally 
unonclosod ; and nothing interrupts their continuity, c-xcopt 
occasional varieties in tho crops. 

But although tho Indian agrioulturo has such a character 
of simplicity, thcro arc some peculiarities in it which call 
forth certain sorts of skill and industry not required elsewhere, 
and thoro are some descriptions of cultivation to which tho 
former character does not at all apply. 

Tho Bummor harvest is suffioiontly watered by tho rains, 
but a groat part of tho winter crop requires artificial irrigation. 
This is afforded by rivers, broolcs, and ponds ; but chiefly by 
wolls. In tho best parts of tho country thoro is a well in every 
field, from which water is conveyed in channels, and received 
in littlo beds, divided by low ridges of earth. It is raised by 
oxon in a largo bucket, or rather 6ay, of pliant leather, which 
has often an ingenious oontrivanco, by. which it empties itself 
when drawn up. 

In some soils it is necessary, every throe or four 'years, to 
eradicate tho weeds by deep ploughing, Avhich is done with a 
heavy plough, drawn by buffaloes, at a season when tho ground 
is saturated with moisture. Manure is littlo used for general 
cultivation, but is required in quantities for sugar cane, and 
many other sorts of produce. Many sorts also require to 
bo fenced ; and are sometimes surrounded by mud walls, 
but usually by high and impenetrable hedges of cactus, 



euphorbium, aloe, and other strong prickly plants, as well as 
by other thorny hushes and creepers. 

One great labour is to scare away the flocls of birds which 
devour a great part of the harvest in spite of all precautions. 
Scarecrows have some effect, but the chief dependence is on 
a man, who stands on a high wooden stage overlooking the 
field, shouting, and throwing stones from a sling, which is so 
contrived as to make a loud crack at every discharge. 

The Indians imderstood rotation of crops, though their 
almost inexhaustible soil renders it often unnecessaiy. They 
class the soils with great minuteness, and are well informed 
about the produce for which each is best, and the mode of 
cultivation which it requires. They have the injudicious 
practice of mixing different kinds of grain in one field, some- 
times to come up together, and sometimes in succession. 

Some of the facts mentioned affect armies and travellers. 
At particular seasons, the whole face of the country is as open 
and passable as the road, except near villages and streams, 
where the high enclosures form narrow lanes, and are great 
obstructions to bodies of passengers. Large water-comses, 
or ducts, by which water is drawn from rivers or ponds, also 
form serious obstacles. 

These remarks are always liable to exceptions from varieties 
in different parts of India ; and in the rice countries, as Bengal 
and the coast of Coromandel, they are almost inapplicable. 
There, the rice must be completely flooded, often requires to be 
transplanted at a certain stage, and is a particularly laborious 
and disagreeable sort of cultivation. 


CHAPTER X 

COMMERCE 

Estental conuuerce — Trade from the west coast — Coasting trade — Trade from 
■ the east coast — Hindu settlements in Jovn and other eastern islmds — 
Trade in times subsequent to the Greeks — ^Exports in ancient times — 
Imports — Inland trade. 

Though many articles of luxury are mentioned in Menu, it 
does not appear that any of them were the produce of foreign 
coimtries. Their abundance, however, proves that there 
was an open trade between the different parts of India. 

There is one passage in the Code * in which interest on 
money lent on risk is said to be fixed by “ men well acquainted 
with sea voyages, or joumej'S by land.” As the word used 
in the original for sea is not applicable to any inland waters, 
i Ch. viii. §1 laC. 157. 



the fact may he considered as established, that the Hindus 
navigated the ocean as early as the age of the Code, but it 
is probable that their enterprise was confined to a coasting 
trade. An intercourse with the Mediterranean no doubt 
took place at a still earlier period ; but it is uncertain whether 
it was carried on by land, or partly by sea ; and, in either 
case, whether the natives of India took a share in it beyond 
their own limits.® It seems not improbable that it was in 
the hands of the Arabs, and that part crossed the narrow sea 
from the coast on the west of Sind to Muscat, and then passed 
through Arabia to Egypt and Syria ; while another toanch 
might go by land, or dong the coast to Babylon and Persia.® 
Our first clear accounts of the seas west of India give no signs 
of trade carried on by Indians in that direction. Nearchus, 
who commanded Alexander’s fleet (in 326 n.c.). did not meet 
a single ship in coasting from the Indus to the Euphrates ; 
and expressly says that fishing-boats were the only vessels 
he saw, and those only in particular places, and in small 
numbers. Even in the Indus, though there were boats, 
they were few and small ; for, by Arrian’s account, Alexander 
was obliged to build most of his fleet himself, including all 
the larger vessels, and to man them with sailors from the 
Mediterranean.® The same author, in enumerating the Indian 
classes, says of the fourth class (that of tradesmen and artisans), 
“ of this class also are the shipbuilders and the sailors, as 
many as navigate the rivers : ” ® from which we may infer 
that, as far as his knowledge went, there were no Bidians 
employed on the sea. 

The next accounts that throw light on the western trade of 
India are furnished by a writer of the second century before 
Christ,® whose knowledge only extended to the intercourse 
between Egypt and the south of Arabia, but who mentions 
cinnamon and cassia as among the articles imported, and who, 
moreover, expressly states that ships came from India to the 


* [Whether Ophir is to be looked 
for in India, or, as seems more prob- 
able, in the “ Golden Chersonese ” 
or Malacca, it is almost certain that 
some of the articles brought by the 
Phoenician and Jewish fleets in Solo- 
mon’s days came from India (see 
1 Kings x. 2’2}. The Hebrew words 
ore evidently of foreign, and probably 
of Hidian, origin ; thus kof, " ape,” 
seems to be the Sansknt kapi ; 
ihukki, n peacock,” is probably the 
Tamil tokei, and shenhabbim, 
“ivory,” is explained by Gosenius 
os o contraction for ehenS-hibbim, 


the Jatter part being the Sanskrit 
ibha, “ an elephant,” with the He- 
brew article prefixed. — En.] 

* Vincont’s Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of the Aneiente, vol. n. pp. 357— 
370. 

* See Expeditio Alexandri, book vi- 
pp. 235, 236, ed. 1704, and Indica, 
chap, xviii. p. 332, of the same 
edition. 

® Indies, chap. xii. p. 323. 

® Agatharchides preserved in Dio- 
doros and Photius. See Vincent’s 
Commerce and Navigation of the 
Ancients, vol. ii. p. 25. 



ports of (llu' inoil(*rn Yoinon). From all that appears 

in this author we shouKl coneludc that the trade was entirely* 
in the hands of the Arabs. 

Tt is not. till tbe first eentury after Chri.st that wo obtain a 
distinet account of the course of this trade, and a complete 
enumeration of the commoditie.s which were the objects of it. 
TJiis is given In the “ IVriphi.s of the Krv(hra?an Sea,” ap- 
I’aix'ntly the work of an experienced practical sailor in that 
I>art of the ocean. He describes the whole coast of the Red 
tica, and of the south-east of Arabia, and tlmt of India, from 
the 1 min's round Cajie Comorin, to a point high up on the 
coast of Corvimandel ; and gives accounts of the commerce 
carried on within those limits, and in some places beyond 
them. From this writer it appears that, nearly until this 
lime, the ships from India continued to cross the mouth of 
the Persian (iulf. and creep along the shore of Arabia to the 
mouth of the Red Sea ; but that, at a recent period, the 
Greeks from Fgypt. if not all navigators, used to quit the 
coast soon after leaving the Red Sea, and stretch across 
the Indian Ocean to the coast of Malabar. 

The trade tlius carried on was very e.xtensive, but appears 
to have been conducted by Greeks and Arabs. Arabia is 
described ns a country filled with pilots, sailors, and persons 
concenied in commercial busine,<.s ; but no mention is made 
of any similar ilescription of persons among the Indians, nor 
i.s there any allusion to Indians out of their own countrj' except 
that they are mentioned with the Arabs and Greeks, ns forming 
a mixed population, who were settled in small numbers on 
an island near the mouth of the Red Sea, supposed to bo 
Socotra. So much, indeed, wore the Arabs the carriers of 
the Indian trade, that in Pliny’s time their settlers filled the 
western .shores of Ceylon, and were also found established 
on the coast of I^Ialabar.* But in the same work (the “ Peri- 
plus ”) the Indians are represented ns activclj' engaged in 
the traffic on their own coast. There were boats at the Indus 
to receive the cargoes of the ships which were unable to enter 
the river on account of the bar at its mouth ; fishing-boats 
were kept in cmifioy near the opening of the Gulf of Cambay 
to pilot vessels coming to Barj'gnza, or Baroch ; where, then 
as now, they were exposed to danger from the extensive banks 
of mud, and from the rapid rise of the tides. From Baroch 
southward, the coast was studded with ports, which the author 
calls local emporin, and which, we may infer, were visited by 
vessels employed in the coasting trade ; but it is not till the 
author has got to the coast on the east of Capo Comorin, that 
^ Vincent'e Commerce and Xavigation o/ the Ancients, vol. ii. p. 2S3. 



lie first spoalcB of largo vessels wliioli crossed the Bay of Bengal 
to the Ganges and to Chryso, wliicli is probably Sumatra, 
or the Malay.poninsula. This last oiroumstanco is in complete 
accordance with the accounts derived from the east, by which 
the inhabitants of the coast of Coromandel seem early to have 
been distinguished by their maritime ontorpriso from their 
countrymen on the west of India. It is probable, from the 
nature of the countries which they water, that at the same 
time when Nearchus saw so little sign of commerce on the 
Indus, the Ganges may have boon covered with boats, ns it 
is at this moment, and as the number of ancient and civilized 
kingdoms on its shores would lend us to anticipate. The 
commodities supplied by so rich and extensive a region could 
not but engage the attention of the less advanced countries 
in the Deckan ; and as the communication between that part 
of India and the Ganges was interrupted by forests, and plun- 
dering tribes, both probably oven wilder than they are now, 

• a strong temptation was hold out to the sailors on the eastern 
coast to encounter the lesser danger of making the direct 
passage over the Bay of Bengal ; on which, without being 
often out of sight of land, they would bo beyond the roach of 
the inhabitants of the shore. 

This practice once established, it would bo an easy effort ■ 
to cross the upper part of the bay, and boforo long, the broadest 
portion of it also, which is bounded by tho Malay poninsuln 
and Sumatra. But, whatever gave tho impulse to tho inhabi- 
tants of tho coast of Coromandel, it is from tho north part of 
tho tract that wo first hoar of tho Indians who sailed boldly 
into tho open sea. Tho histories of Java give a distinct account 
of n numerous body of Hindus from Clinga (Calinga), who 
landed on their island, civilized tho inhabitants, and who 
fixed tho date of their arrival by establishing tho cm still 
subsisting, the first year of which fell in tho seventy-fifth year 
before Christ. Tho truth of this narrative is proved beyond 
doubt by tho numerous and magnificent Hindd remains that 
still exist in Java, and by tho fact that, although tho common 
language is Malay, tho sacred language, that of historical and 
poetical compositions, and of most inscriptions, is a dialect of 
San.scrit. Tho early date is almost as decisively proved by Iho 
jonmal of tho Chinese pilgrim in the end of tho fourth century, 
wl)o found Java entirely peopled by Hindfis, and who sailed 
from tho Ganges to Ceylon, from Ceylon to Java, and from 
Java to China, in ships manned by crows professing tho 
Braminioal religion.' Tho Hindfi religion in Java was after- 
wards superseded by that of Buddha ; hut tho Indian govorn- 

* Roo Journal o/ Ihe Jloyal A»iat\o Society, No. is. pp. 130—138. 



incn(. ptiltsis'fod <tl! (lu* cnul of (hp foiiHopiidi cpntiiry ; when 
it. was siibviTlpd by Malu^tnetnii jirosclytp.s, converted by Arab 
missionaries in the course of tlie preceding century. The 
island of Ib'di, ch'se to the east of Java, is .still inhabited by 
Hindus, who have Malay or Tnrt.ar features, but profess to 
be of the four Hindu classes. It is not impossible that they 
may be so descended, notwithstanding the altenation in their 
features : but it is more probable that their pure descent is a 
fiction, ns wo have an example of a still more daring imposture 
in the jiocts of .Tavn, who have transferred the whole scene of 
the “ Mahii Hharata.” with all the cities, kings, and heroes 
of the dumna and flanges, to their own island. 

The accounts of voyagers and travellers in times subse- 
quent to the " IVriplus ’* speak of an extensive commerce 
with India, but afford no information respecting the part 
taken in it by the Indians, unless it be by their silence; for 
while they mention ('hincse and Arab .ships ns frequenting 
the ports of India, they never allude to any voyage as having 
been made by a vessel of the latter country.' 

I^Iarco Polo, indeed, speaks of pirates on the coast of 
Jlalabar, wlio cniiial for the wliole summer; but it appears, 
afterwards, that their practice was to lie at anchor, and con- 
sequently close to the shore, only getting under weigh on the 
approach of a prir.c. When Vasco da Gama reached the coast 
of Malabar, he found the trade exclusively in tlie hands of 
the Moors, and it was to their rivalry that he and his suc- 
cc.ssors owed most of the opposition they encountered. 

Tlie exports from India to the West do not .seem, at the 
time of the “ Periplu.s,” to have been very different from 
what they arc now : '* cotton cloth, muslin, and chintz of 
various kinds ; .'^ilk cloth, and thread ; indigo, and other 
dyes; cinnamon and other spices ; .sug.ar; diamonds, pearls, 
emeralds, and many inferior stones ; steel ; drugs ; aromatics ; 
and sometimes, fcm.alc slaves." 


* Kpo.inpnrticiilnr.Mnrsilon’s.’lorfo 
Polo, p. CS7 ; nNo p. 370 r! of 

vol. ii. of YjiIi.'s Marro Pch ( 1 00,1 cd.). 

[Tlio princip.nl exports no»v nro 
cotton, inaicn. Mipnr, rum. rice, snlt- 
potro, liie, jiito, opinin, sills, i'''ppor. 
coffop, tobiicpo, nnd tp:i. Tli" prinpipnl 
nrticlos of import nro Jlriti.sh cotton 
f;ood..i, thrend, y.nrn, iron, copper, 
nnd lianlwnre. Tlip nntivo mnnu- 
fnctiirp.s Imvp overywhoro given wny 
bpfon* Engli.sli compel it ion. — Ep.J 
_*• [Sorno of llip Indinn exports ro- 
taiiied their nntivo nnmos in Greek 
nnd Lntin : thus prohnbly 

como.s from tiio Snnskrit rrlM ; 


Kdfirarot nnd earirjsii.f (cf. Hob. 
bn-poT) from kdrpifn ; triicxap nnd 
•r-jrcharon from s irkard ; s-^rr/x nnd 
piper from pippsl' ; zinjibtri from 
rrinjavera ; ajtl'.odium (cl. Heb. 
nhdllm nnd the modern lijnum 
aquiltr) from ayarti : c-israXof or 
(rJiToiDi’, nnd fsnd.ihtrn fropi c/i.nnd- 
on.o ; r Vrrop from kushtha ; rdp-Sor 
from nalada ; p:t\d,3a6por nnd tnalo- 
halhrum from fjindlapitra ; Kturalrrpot 
from kaflira, etc. Seo Ln.s.=!en’s 
Jniihche AUerthumskunde, vol. i. pp. 
24.'5 — 2n0. Tbo derivntion of clepJnnt 
is imeertnin : but tUo name indigo 
(indinirn) tells its own story. — ^E d.] 



The imports wore— coarse and fine cloth (probably woollen) ; 
brass ; tin ; lead ; coral ; glass ; antimony ; some few perfumes 
not known in the country ; wines (of which that from Italy 
was preferred) ; together with a considerable quantity of 
specie and bullion. 

The great facility of transport afforded by the Ganges and 
its numerous branches has been alluded to ; but, as few of 
the other rivers are navigable far from the sea, the internal 
trade must always have been mostly carried on by land. 
Oxen would bo the principal means of conveyance ; but, as 
from the earliest Hindu times to the decline of the Mogul 
empire, the great roads Averc the objects of much attention 
to the government, Ave may, perhaps, presume that carts Avere 
much more in use formerly than of later years. 


CHAPTER XI 

MAKNEiAS AXD CirARACTER 

DiSoronco of Indton nations — Villiigis — Habits of vilingors — Towns — Food 
and manner of eating, of nil classes — In-door nmusemonts — Houses, 
coromonial, and conversation of the upper classes — Entertainments and 
pomp of the ricli — Fairs, pilgrimn^s, etc. — Cardens ond natural 
scenery — Manner of life of tlio townspeople, and festivnis of nil classes 
— Exercises — Dress — AA'omen — Slavery — Ceremonies _ of mnrrioge— 
Education — Names — Funerals — Satis — Horeditory thieves — Blidts and 
Churans — Mountaineers and forest tribes — Character — Comparison of 
the Hindd choractor in ancient and modem times. 

It has been stated that Hindostan and the Deckan are equal, 
in extent, to all Europe ; except the Russian part of it, and 
the countries north of the Baltic.’ 

Ten different civilized nations are found Avithin the above 
space. All these nations differ from each other, in manners 
and language,’ nearly as much as those inhabiting the corre- 
sponding portion of Europe. 

They have, also, about the same degree of general resem- 
blance which is observable among the nations of Christendom, 
and which is so great that a stranger from India cannot, at 
first, perceive any material difference betAveen an. Italian and 
an Englishman. In like manner Europeans do not at once 
distinguish between the most dissimilar of the nations of 

India. , . tt- 

The greatest difference is between the inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan proper and of the Deckan. 

Theneighbouring parts of these two great divisions naturally 

* Introduction, pp. 3, 4, noto. * See p, 102. 



rrspjnMp carli o()K’r ; but- in Die ex i remit ics of Die iiorDi and 
south, the liuiguap's have no resenihhinco, except, from a 
eoininon inixliire of .Sanscrit. ; the religious sects arc clifTerent ; 
the nreliileolnre. ns lias been inentioiiccl elsewhere, is of 
ditleront characters : llic dress differs in many respects, and 
the jieople diff('r in njipearance : tliose of the north being tall 
and fair, and tlie other small and dark. ’’.I’lio northern people 
live inneh on wheat, and those of the south on nigi, a grain 
almo'-t ns nnkmnvn in llindostan ns in Englnnd.’ 3Iany of 
the points of <liff('n'nee arise from the unequal degrees in which 
the two tracts were conquered and occupied, first, by Die people 
profcs.;ing the r.raniinieal religion, and, afterwards, bj’ the 
.Mussulmans : but. more must depend on peculiarities of place 
and climate, and. jicrhaps, on varieties of race. Bengal 
and Gangetie llindostan, for instance, nrc contiguous countries, 
and were both early subjected to the same governments ; 
but Bengal is moist, liable to inundation, and’ has all the 
ehar.U’t<>risties of an alluvial soil ; while llindostan, though 
fertile, is comparatively dry, both in soil and climate. This 
differenee may, by forming a diversity of habits, have led 
to a great di‘:similitudo between the people : the common 
origin of the languages appears, in this case, to forbid all 
.su.epicioti of a diff<’renco of race. 

From whatever eause.s it originatc.s, the contrast is most 
striking. The llindostiini.s on the Ganges are the tallest, 
fairest, and most warlike and manh' of the Indians; they 
wear the turb.nn, and a drc.ss resembling that of the Maho- 
metans ; their houses are tiled, and built in compact villages 
in open tracts : their food is unleavened wheaten bread. 

I’hc Bengalese, on the contrary, though good-looking, are 
small, black, and effeminate in appearance ; rcmark nlde fpf 
timidity and 'sunerstitioii . as well ns for subtlety and art. 
Their viilnge.s are composed of thatched cottages, scattered 
through woods of bamboos or of palms : their dress is the old 
Hindu one, formed by one scarf round the middle and another 
thrown over the .shoulders, nicj’ have the practice, unknown 
in Hindostan, of rubbing their limbs with oil after bathing, 
which gives their skins a sleek and glossj' appearance, and 
protects them from the effect of their damp climate. They 
live almost entirely on rice ; and although the two idioms are 
more nearly’ allied than English and German, their language 
is quite unintelligible to a native of Hindostan. 

Yet thc.sc two nations resemble each other so much in 
their religion and all the innumerable points of habits and 
manners which it involves, in their literature, their notions on 
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govcvnraont and goncval subjects, their ceremonies and way of 
life, that a European, not pi-evionsly apprised of the distmo* 
tion, might very possiWy pass the boundary that divides tiiem 
without at once perceiving the change that had taken place. 

The distinction between the different nations will appear 
as each comes on the stage in the course of the following 
history. All that has hitherto been said, and all that, is about 
to follow, is intended to apply to the whole Hindu people. 

Notwithstanding the abundance of large towns in India, 
the great majority of the population is agricultural. The 
peasants live assembled in villages ; going out to their fields 
to labour, and returning, with their cattle, to the village at 
night. 

Villages vary much in dilTcrent parts of the country ; in 
many parts they are walled, and capable of a short defence 
against the light troops of a hostile army ; and in some dis- 
turbed tracts, even against their neighbom's, and against the 
government oflicei“s ; others aw open ; and othei's only closed 
by a fence and gate, to keep in the cattle at night. 

The houses of •«* Bengal and Hindostan village have been 
contrasted. The cottage of Bengal, with its thin curved 
thatched roof and cane walls, is the best looking in India. 
Those of Hindostan are tiled, and built of olay or nnlmrnt 
bricks ; and, though equally convenient, have less neatne.ss 
of appearance. The mud or stone huts and terraced roofs 
of the Deckan village look as If they were mere uncovered 
ruins, and are the least pleasing to the eye of any. Farther 
south, though the material is the same, the execution is much 
better ; and the walls, being painted in bwad perpendicular 
5tre.aks of white and red, have an appearance of neatness and 
cleanness. 

Each village has its biiznr, composed of shops for the sale 
of grain, tobacco, sweetmeats, coarse cloth, and other articles 
of village consumption. Eadi has its market day, and its 
annual fairs and festivals ; and each, in most parts of India', 
has at least one temple, and one house or shed for lodging 
strangoi*s. All villages make an allowance for giving food 
for diarity to religious mendicants, and levy a fund for this 
and other expenses, including public festivities on particular 
bolidays. The house for strangers sometimes coiatains also 
the shrine of a god, and is generally used as the town house ; 
though there are usually some shady twes in every village, 
under which the heads of the village and others meet to 
transact their business. No benohes or tables are required 
on any occasion. 

In houses, also, there is no furniture but a mat for sitting 


on, and foino rarllK’n and brass pots and dishes, a Imnd-mill, 
pestle ami mortar, an iron plate for baking cakes on, and some 
such articles. The bed, which requires neither bedding nor 
curtains, is .•Jot. upright against the wall during the day ; and 
cooking is carriocl on under a shed, or out of doors. The huts, 
though bare, are clean and neat. 

'.rhere is .scarcely more furniture in the houses of the richer 
inhabitants of the village. Their distinction is, that they 
are two stories high and have a court-yard. 

The condition of the counti^* pcoj)lc is not, in general, 
prosperous, 'rhey usually borrow money to pay their rent, 
and consequently get involved in accounts and debts, through 
which they are so liable to imposition that they can scarcclj’' 
gel extricated. 'J'hey are also, in general, so imijrovident, 
that if they were clear, they would omit to lay up money for 
their necessan* payments, and soon bo in debt again. Some, 
however, are jirmient, and acquire property. Their villages 
are sojnetintes disturbed by fjictions against the headman, 
or by oppression on his part, or that of the government; 
and they have more litigation among themselves than the same 
class in Kngland : but violence of all sorts is extremcl}’’ rare, 
drunkenness scarcely known, and, on the whole, the country 
people are remarkably <pjiet, well-behaved, and, for their 
circumstances, happy and contented. 

The htisbandman rises with the earliest dawn ; washes, and 
pay.s a prayer ; then sets out with his cattle to his distant 
field. .After an hour or two, he eats some remnants of his 
yesterday’s fare for breakfa-st, and goes on with his labour 
till noon, when his wife brings out his hot dinner ; ho eats it 
by a brook or under a tree, talks and sleeps till two o’clock, 
while his cattle al.'JO feed and repose. From two till sunset 
he laboum again ; then drives his cattle home, feeds them, 
bathes, cats .some supper, smokes, and spends the rest of the 
evening in amusement with his wife and children, or his neigh- 
bours. The women fetch water, grind the corn, cook, and 
do the household work, besides spinning, and such occupations. 

Ilindii towns are formed of high brick or stone houses, 
with a few .small and liigh-placed windows, over verj’ narrow 
streets, which arc paved (if paved at all) with large uneven 
slabs of stone. They arc crowded with people moving to and 
fro ; processions, palankeens, and carriages, drawn by oxen ; 
running footmen with sword and buckler, religious mendicants, 
soldiers out of service smoking or lounging ; and sacred bulls, 
that can scarcclj' be made to move their unwieldy bulk out of 
the way of the passenger, or to desist from feeding on the grain 
exposed for sale. 



The most conspicuous shops are those of confectioners, 
fruiterers, grainsellers, braziers, druggists, and tobacconists; 
sellers of cloth, shawls, and other stuffs, keep their goods in 
bales ; and those of more precious articles do not expose 
them. They are quite open towards the street, and often 
are merely the veranda in front of the house ; the customers 
standing and making their purchases in the street. 

Towns are often walled, and capable of defence. 

They have not hereditary headmen and officers, as village 
have, but are generally the residence of the government 
agent in charge of the district, who manages them, with the 
help of an establishment for police and revenue. The3* are 
divided into wards for the purposes of police ; and each cast 
has its own elected head, who communicates between the 
government and its members. These casts, being, in general, 
trades also, are attended with all the good and bad conse- 
quences of such combinations. 

The principal inhabitants are hankers and merchants, and 
people connected with the government. 

Bankers and merchants generally combine both trades, 
and farm the public revenues besides. They make great 
profits, and often -without much risk. In transactions with 
governments they frequently secure a mortgage on the revenue, 
or the guarantee of some powerful person, for the discharge 
of their debt. They lend money on an immense premium, and 
with very high compound interest, which increases so rapidly, 
that the repayment is always a compromise, in which the 
lender gives up a great part of his demand, still retaining 
an ample profit. They live plainly and frugally, and often 
spend vast sums on domestic festivals or public works. 

The great men about the government will be spoken of 
hereafter, but the innumerable clerks and hangers-on in lower 
stations must not be passed over without mention. Not 
only has every office numbers of these men, but every de- 
partment, however small, must have one; a company of 
soldiers would not be complete -without its clerk. Every 
nobleman (besides those employed in collections and accounts) 
has clerks of the kitchen, of the stable, the hawking establish- 
ment, etc. Intercourse of business and civility is carried on 
through these people, who also furnish the news-writers; 
and, Ster all, great numbers are unemployed, and are ready 
agents in every sort of plot and intrigue. 

The food of the common people, both in the country and 
in to-wns, is unleavened bread, with boiled vegetables, clarified 
butter or oil, and spices. Smoking tobacco is almost the 
only luxury. Some few smoke intoxicating drugs; and 



tlio lowest e.ists nhxio. nntl oven (hoy rarely, gel drunk with 
.•■pirit';. Itrnnkonnos-^ i*! confinod tn damj) countries, such ns 
Hontral, (ho Coiieans, and some parts of (ho south of India. 
It iiioroaso-i in our (orritorios. whore spirits nro taxed ; hut it 
is so little of a natural jiroponsity, (hat the absolute pro- 
hihition of spirit-^, which exists in most native states, is .sufli- 
oient (t> keej) it down. Opium, which is used to great excess 
in the west of Hind(»>-tan. is peculiar to the Kajputs, and docs 
not atTcet the lower clas-^cs. All hut the poorest people chew 
hitcl {a puncent aromatic loaf) with the ha«l nut of the arcea, 
mixoil with a sort <if lime made from shells, and with various 
.apices, accordin': to the ]>crson*s means. »Soino kinds of fruit 
arc cheap and comnnuj. 

The tipjvr olro' cs, at least (ho nrarnin part of (hem, have 
very little inon* variety : it o<»nsists in (he greater number of 
kinds of Vegetables and spices, and in (ho eookery. As- 
safo'tida is a fav<mrit<' incredient. ns giving to some of their 
richer di-hes something of the flavour of flesh. The caution 
u>-cd again-t eating out of dishes or on carpets defiled by other 
casts, give; ri‘c to some curious custotns. At a great IJrnmin 
dinner, wla-re twenty or thirty different dishes and condi- 
ments arc j»lacc<l before each individual, all arc served in 
Vf-'sels ma<le <tf h’aves sewed together. These are placed 
tin the hare floor, which, as a suhstilutc for a tablecloth, 
is deeorat<sl for a certain distance in front of the guests, with 
patterns tif flowers, etc., very prettily laid out in lively-coloured 
sorts of sand, sjtread throtigh frames in which the patterns 
are cut, anti swept away after (he dinner. The inferior casts 
of Hindus eat meat, and care less about their vc.sscls ; metal, 
especi.ally. can always he purified by scouring. In all classes, 
however, the difference of cast leads to a want of sociability. 
A soldier, or any one away from his family, cooks his 
s'olitarA' meal for hhnsolf, and finishes it witliout a com- 
panion, or any of the pleasures of (he table, but those 
derived from (jvkiug the necessary supply of food. All 
eat with their fmgens, and scrupulou.sly wash before and 
after meals. 

Though they have chess, a game played with tables and 
dice as baelcgammon is, and cnrd.s (which are circular, in 
many suits, and paiuled with Hindu gods, etc., instead of 
kings, queens, and knaves), yet the great in-door amusement 
is to listen to sijiging interspersed with slow movements, 
which can scarcely he called dancing. The attitudes are not 
ungraceful, and the songs, ns has been mentioned, are pleasing ; 
but it is, after all, a languid and monotonous entertainment ; 
and it is astonishing to see the delight that nil ranks take in 



it ; the lower orders, in particular, often standing for whole 
nights to enjoy this unvaried arausement. 

These exhibitions are now often illuminated, when in 
rooms, by English chandeliers ; but the true Hindu way of 
lighting them up is by torches held by men, who feed the flame 
with oil from a sort of bottle constructed for the puipbse. 
For ordinaiy household puiposes they use lamps of earthenware 
or metal. 

In the houses of the rich, the doorways are hung wdth 
quilted silk curtains ; and the doors, the arches, and other 
woodwork in the rooms arc highly’ carved. The floor is 
entirely covered with a thin mattress of cotton, over which 
is spread a clean white cloth to sit on ; but there is no other 
furniture of an}’ description. Equals sit in opposite rows 
down the room. A prince or great chief has a seat at the 
head of the room between the rows, very slightly raised by 
an additional mattress, and covered with a small carpet of 
embroidered silk. This, with a high round embroidered 
bolster behind, forms what is called a masnad or ga^, and 
serves as a throne for sovereigns under the rank of king. 

Great attention is paid to ceremony. A person of dis- 
tinction is met a mile or two before he enters the city ; and 
a visitor is received (according to his rank) at the outer gate 
of the housQ, at the door of the room, or by merely rising from 
the seat. Friends embrace if they have not met for some 
time. Bramins are saluted by joining the palms, and raising 
them twice or tlirice to the forehead : with others the salute 
with one hand is used, so well known by the Mahometan name 
of salam. Bramins have a peculiar phrase- of salutation for 
each other. Other Hindus, on meeting, repeat twice the name 
of the god Bama. Visitors are seated wdth strict attention 
to their rank, which, on public occasions, it often takes much 
previous negotiation to settle. Hindus of rank are remarkable 
for their politeness to inferiors, generally addressing them by 
some civil or familiar term, and scarcely ever being provoked to 
abusive or harsh language. 

The lower classes are courteous in their general mannera 
among themselves, but by no means so scrupulous in their 
language when irritated. 

All visits end by the master of the house presenting bitel 
leaf with areca nut, etc., to the guest : it is accompanied by 
attar of roses, or some other perfume put on the handkerchief, 
and rose-water sprinkled over the person ; and this is the 
signal for taking leave. 

At first meetings, and at entertainments, trays of shawls 
and other materials for dresses are presented to the guests, 



together with pearl necklaces, bracelets, and ornaments for 
the turban of jewels : a sword, a horse, and an elephant are 
added when both parl ies arc men of high rank. I do not know 
how much of this custom is ancient, but presents of bracelets, 
etc., are frequent in the oldest dramas. 

Such presents arc also given to meritorious servants, to 
soldiers who have distinguished themselves, and to poets or 
learned men ; thc^’' are showered on favourite singers and 
dancers. 

At formal meetings nobody speaks but the principal persons, 
but in other companies there is a great deal of unrestrained 
conversation. The manner of the Hindus is polite, and their 
language obsequious. They abound in compliments and 
expressions of humilit3' even to their equals, and when they 
have no object to gain. They seldom show much desire of 
linowledge, or disposition to extend their thoughts beyond 
their ordinar3T habits. Within that sphere, however, their 
conversation is shrewd and intelligent, often mixed with lively 
and satirical observations. 

The rich rise at the same hour as the common people, or, 
perhaps, not quite so early ; perform their devotions in their 
OAvn chapels ; despatch private and other business with their 
immediate officers and dependents ; bathe, dine, and sleep. 
At two or three the3’’ dress, and appear in their public apart- 
ments, where the3' receive visits and transact business till 
very late at night. Some, also, listen to music till late ; but 
these occupations are confined to the rich, and, in general, a 
Hindu town is all quiet soon after dark. 

Entertainments, besides occasions of rare occurrence, as 
marriages, etc., are given on particular festivals, and some- 
times to show attention to particular friends. Among them- 
selves they commence with a dinner ; but the essential part 
of the entertainment is dancing and singing, sometimes 
diversified with jugglers and buffoons ; during which time 
perfumes are burnt, and the guests are dressed unth garlands 
of sweet-smelling flowers ; presents, as above described, are 
no less essential. 

. At courts there are certain days on which all the great and 
all public officers wait on the prince to pay their duty ; and, 
on those occasions, the crov'd in attendance is equal to that 
of a birthday levee in Europe. 

All go up to the prince in succession, and present him with 
a nazzer, which is one or more pieces of money laid on a 
napkin, and which it is usual to offer to superiors on all formal 
meetings. The amount depends on the rank of the offerer, 
the lowest in general is a rupee, yet poor people sometimes 
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present a flower, and shopkeepers often some article of their 
traffic or manufacture. A dress of some sort is, on most occa- 
sions, given in return. The price of one dress is equal to many 
nazzers. The highest regular nazzer is 100 ashrefis, equal 
to 150 or 170 guineas ; hut people have been known to present 
jewels of high value, and it is by no means uncommon, when 
a prince visits a person of inferior rank, to construct a low 
base for his masnad of bags, containing in all 100,000 rupees 
(or £10,000), which are all considered part of the nazzer. 
So much is that a form, that it has been done when the Nizam 
visited the Resident at Hyderabad; though that prince was 
little more than a dependent on our government. I mention 
this as a general custom at present, though not sure that it 
is originally Hindu. 

The religious festivals are of a less doubtful character. In 
them a great hall is fitted up in honour of the deity of the day. 
His image, richly adorned, and surrounded by gilded balu- 
strades, occupies the centre of one end of the apartment, 
while the prince and his court, in splendid dresses and jewels, 
are arranged along one side of the room as guests or atten- 
dants. The rest of the ceremony is like other entertainments. 
The songs may, perhaps, be appropriate; but the incense, 
the chaplets of flowers, and other presents, are as on ordinary 
occasions ; the bitel leaf and attar, indeed, are brought from 
before the idol, and distributed as if from him to his visitors. 

Among the most striking of these religious exhibitions is 
that of the capture of Lanka, in honour of Rama, which is 
necessarily performed out of doors. 

Lanka is represented by a spacious castle with towers a,nd 
battlements, which are assailed by an army dressed like 
Rama and his followers, with Hanumat and his monkey allies. 
The combat ends in the destruction of Lanka, amidst a blaze 
of fireworks which would excite admiration in any part of 
the world, and in a triumphal procession sometimes con- 
ducted in a style of grandeur which might become a more 
important occasion. 

The festival is celebrated in another manner, and with still 
greater splendour, among the Marattas. It is the day on which 
they always commence their military operations ; and the 
particular event which they commemorate is Rama’s devo- 
tions and his plucking a branch from a certain tree, before 
he set out on his expedition. 

A tree of this sort is planted in an open plain near the camp 
or city ; and aU the infantry and guns, and as many of the 
cavalry as do not accompany the prince, are dra-wn up on each 
side of the spot, or forni a wide street leading up to it. The 
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rest of the plain is filled with innumerable spectators. The 
procession, though less regular than those of Mahometan 
princes, is one of the finest displays of the sort in India. The 
chief advances on his elephant, preceded by flags and gold 
and silver sticks or maces, and by a phalanx of men on foot 
bearing pikes of fifteen or sixteen feet long. On each side 
are his nobles and' military leaders on horseback, with sump- 
tuous dresses and caparisons, and each with some attendants 
selected for their martial appearance ; behind are long trains 
of elephants with their sweeping housings, some with fiags 
of immense size, and jittering with gold and embroidery ; 
some bearing howdahs, open or roofed, often of silver, plain 
or gilt, and of forms peculiarly oriental : around and behind 
is a cloud of horsemen, their trappings glancing in the sun, 
and their scarfs of cloth of gold fluttering in the wind, 
aU overtopped by sloping speais and waving banners ; those 
on the flanks dashing out, and returning after displaying 
some evolutions of horsemanship : the whole moving, mixing, 
and continually shifting its form as it advances, and pre- 
senting one of the most animating and most gorgeous spectacles 
that is ever seen, even in that land of barbarous magnificence. 
As the chief approaches, the guns are fired, the infantry 
discharge their pieces, and the procession moves on with 
accelerated speed, exhibiting a lively picture of an attack by 
a great body of cavalry on an army drawn up to receive 
them. 

When the prince has performed his devotions and plucked 
his bough, his example is followed by those around him : 
a fresh salvo of guns is fired ; and, at the signal, the troops 
break off, and each man snatches some leaves, from one of 
the fields of tall grain which is grown for the purpose near 
the spot : each sticks his prize in his turban, and all exchange 
compliments and congratulations. A grand darbar, at which 
all the court and military officers attend, closes the day. 

There is less grandeur, but scarcely less interest, in the 
fairs and festivals of the common people. 

These have a strong resemblance to fairs in England, 
and exhibit the same whirling machines, and the same amuse- 
ments and occupations. Sut no assemblage in England 
can give a notion of the lively effect produced by the pro- 
digious concourse of people in white dresses and bright-coloured 
scarfs and turbans, so unlike the black head-dresses and dusky 
habits of the North. Their taste for gaudy shows and pro- 
cessions, and the mixture of arms and fiags, give also a different 
character to the Indian fairs. The Hindus enter into the 
amusements of these meetings with infinite relish, and show 



ovory sign of peaceful festivity and enjoyment. They may, 
on all tilieso occasions, have some religions ceremony to go 
throngh, biit it docs not take up a moment, and scldoin occu- 
pies a thought. At the pilgrimages, indeed, the long anticipa- 
tion of the -worship to be performed, the example of other 
pilgrims invoking the god aloud, and the sanctity of the place, 
concur to produce stronger feelings of devotion. There are 
also more ceremonies to bo gone through, and sometimes 
these are joined in by the whole assembly, when the thousands 
of eyes directed to one point, and of voices shouting one name, 
is often impressive oven to the least interested spectator. 

But, oven at pilgrimages, the feeling of amusement is much 
stronger than that of religious zeal ; and many such places 
are also among the most celebrated marts for the transfer 
of merchandise, and for all the purposes of a fair. 

Among the enjoyments of the upper classes, I should not 
omit their gardens, which, though always formal, are never- 
theless often pleasing. They are divided by broad alloys, 
with long and naiTow ponds or canals, enclosed with regular 
stone and stucco work, running up the centre, and on each 
side, straight Avalks between borders of poppies of all colours, 
or of flowers in uniform beds or in patterns. Their summer- 
houses are of white stucco, and though somewhat less heavy 
and inelegant than their ordinary dwellings, do not much 
relieve the formality of the garden : but there is still something 
rich and oriental in the groves of orange and citron trees, 
the mixture of dark cj^resses with trees covered w’ith flowers 
or blossoms, the tall and graceful palms, the golden fruits, 
and highly-scented flowers. In the heat of summer, too, 
the trellised walks, closely covered with vines, and the slender 
stems and impervious shades of the areca tree, afford dark 
and cool retreats from the intolerable glare of the sun, made 
still more pleasant by the gushing of the little rills that water 
the garden, and by the profound .silence and repose tliat reign 
in that overpowering hour. 

I have great doubts whether the present kind of gardens 
has not been introduced by the Mussulmans, especially as I 
remember no description in the poets which are translated 
which suggests this sort of formality. 

The flowers and trees of Indian gardens are neither oolleotcd 
with the industry, nor improved witli the care, of those in 
Europe ; and it is amidst the natural sconciy that wo sec 
both in the greatest perfection. The country is often scattered 
with old mangoe trees and lofty tamarinds and pipals, which, 
in Guzerat especially, are accomp.anicd with undulations of 
the ground that give to extensive tracts the varied beauties 
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of nn English j)nrk. In other parts, ns in Rohilcand, a perfectly 
flat and incrediblj' fertile plain is scattered with mangoe 
orchards, and delights us with its extent and prosperity, 
until at last it wearies with its monoton3^ In some parts of 
Bengal the traveller enters on a similar flat, covered with one 
sheet of rice, but without a tree, except at a distance on everj’- 
side, where appears a thick bamboo jungle, such ns might 
be expected to harbour wild beasts. When this jungle is 
reached, it proves to be a narrow belt, filled with villages and 
teeming with population ; and when it is passed, another 
bare flat succeeds, again encircled with bamboo jungle almost 
at the extremit}’^ of the horizon. 

The central part of the Deckan is composed of waving 
downs, which at one time presents, for hundreds of miles, 
one unbroken sheet of green harvests, high enough to conceal 
a man and horse,* but in the hot season bears the appearance 
of a desert, naked and brown, without a tree or shrub to relieve 
its gloomy sameness. In many places, espeoiallj’’ in the west, 
are woods of old trees filled with scented creepers, some bearing 
flowers of the most splendid colours, and others twining among 
the branches, or stretching boldly from tree to tree, with stems 
ns thick ns a man’s thigh. The forests in the east * and the 
centre of India,' and near one part of the western Ghats,' 
are composed of trees of prodi^otis magnitude, almost undis- 
turbed hy habitations, and imperfectly traversed by narrow 
roads, like the wildest part-s of America. 

In the midst of the best cultivated country are often found 
spaces of several days’ journey across, covered with the palas 
or dak tree, which in spring loses all its leaves and is entirely 
covered with large red and orange flowers, which make the 
whole of the hills seem in a blaze. 

The noblest scenery in India is under Himalaya, where 
the ridges are broken into every form of the picturesque, 
with abrupt rocks, mossy banks, and slopes covered with 
gigantic pines and other trees, on the same vast scale, mixed 
with the most beautiful of our flowering shrubs and the best 
of our fruits in their state of nature. Over the whole towers 
the majestic chain of Himalaya covered with eternal snow ; 
a sight which the soberest traveller has never described without 
kindling into enthusiasm, and which, if once seen, leaves an 
impression that never can be equalled or effaced. The western 
Ghats present the charms of mountain scenery on a smaUer 

* 0£ bfijri (Holcus spicatus) and ® Tlie forest that fills the country 
jufir (Holcus sorghum). from Kogpur to Bengal, and from 

® The sal forests near the moun- Bunddlcand to the northern Circars. 

^ SInlabar, etc. 
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The diwali is a general festival, on which every house and 
temple is illuminated with rows of little lamps along the roofs, 
windows, and cornices, and on bamboo frames erected for the 
purpose. 

Benares, seen from the Ganges, used to be very magnificent 
on this occasion. During the whole of the month in which 
this feast occurs, lamps are hung up on bamboos, at different 
villages and private houses, so high as often to make the 
spectator mistake them for stars in the horizon. 

The jannam ashtomi * is a festival at which a sort of opera 
is performed by boys dressed like Crishna and his shepherdesses, 
who perform appropriate dances, and sing songs in character. 

The military men (that is, all the upper class not engaged 
in religion or commerce) are fond of hunting, running down 
wolves, deer, hares, etc., with dogs, which they also employ 
against wild boars, but depending chiefly, on these last occa- 
sions, on their own swords or spears. They shoot tigers from 
elephants, and sometimes attack them on horseback and on 
foot ; even villagers sometimes turn out in a body to attack 
a tiger that infests their neighbourhood, and conduct them- 
selves with great resolution. As long as a tiger does not destroy 
men, however, they never quarrel with him. 

The military men, notwithstanding their habitual in- 
dolence, are all active and excellent horsemen. The Marattas 
in particular are celebrated for their management of the horse 
and lance. They aU ride very short, and use tight martingales, 
and light but very sharp bits. Their horses are always well 
on their haunches, and are taught to turn suddenly when at 
speed, in the least possible room. They are also taught to 
make sudden bounds forward, by which they bring their rider 
on his adversary’s bridle-arm before he has time to counteract 
the, manoeuvre. 

The skirmishers of two Indian armies mix and contend 
with their spears in a way that looks very much like play to 
a European. They wheel round and round each other, and 
make feigned pushes apparently without any intention of 
coming in contact, though always nearly within reach. They 
are in fact straining every nerve to carry their point, but 
each is thro^vn out by the dexterous evolutions of his antagonist, 
until, at length, one being struck through and knocked off 
his horse, first convinces the spectator that both parties were 
in earnest. 

The Hindus are also very good shots with a matchlock 
from a horse ; but in this they are much excelled by the 
Mahometans. 

* [Tho janmashtdm! or anniversary of Krishna’s nativity. — En.l 



Among other instances of activity, great men sometimes 
drive their own elephants, defending the seeming want of 
dignity on the ground that a man should be able to guide 
his elephant in case his rider should be killed in battle. In 
early days this art was a valued accomplishment of the 
heroes. 

The regular dress of all Hindus is probably that which 
has been mentioned as used in Bengal, and which is worn by 
all strict Bramins. It consists of two long pieces of white 
cotton cloth, one of which is wrapped round the middle, and 
tucked up between the legs, while part hangs down a good 
deal below the knees ; the other is worn over the shoulders, 
and occasionally stretched over the head which has no other 
covering.' The head and beard are shaved, but a long tuft 
of hair is left on the crown. Mustachios are also worn, except 
perhaps by strict Bramins. Except in Bengal, all Hindus, 
who do not afPect strictness, now wear the lower piece of cloth 
smaller and tighter, and over it a white cotton, or chintz, or 
silk ttmic, a colomed muslin sash round the middle, and a 
scarf of the same material over the shoulders, with a turban ; 
some wear loose drawers like the iVIahometans. 

The full dress is a long white gown of almost tranq)arent 
muslin close over the body, but in innumerable loose folds 
below the waist. This, with the sash and turban, bracelets, 
necklaces, and other jewels and ornaments, make the dress 
complete. As this dress is partly borrowed from the Maho- 
metans, and caimot be very ancient, it is singular that it should 
be accurately represented in some of the figures of kings on ' 
the tombs at Thebes in Egj'pt,? where the features, attitudes, 
and everything else are, by a remarkable coincidence (for it 
can be nothing more), exactly what is seen in a Hindu Baja 
of the present day. 

The dress of the women is nearly the same as that first 
described for the men ; but both the pieces of cloth are much 
larger and longer, and they , are of various bright colours as 
well as white. Both sexes wear many ornaments. Men 
even of the lower orders wear earrings, bracelets, and necklaces. 
They are sometimes worn as a convenient way of keeping all 
the money the owner has ; but the necklaces are sometimes 
made of a particular berry that hardens into a rough but 
handsome ^rk brown bead, and sometimes of particular 
kinds of wood turned ; and these are mixed alternately with 
beads of gold or coral. The neck and legs are bare; but on 
going out, embroidered slippers with a long point curling 

* This is exactly the Hindi dress do ® Especially on the sides of one of 

scribed by Arrian, Indica, cap. xtL the doors in Belzoni’s care. 



up are put on, and are laid aside again on entering a room 
or a palankeen. Children are loaded with gold ornaments, 
which gives frequent temptation to child-murder. 

Women, under the ancient Hindus, appear to have been 
more reserved and retired than with us ; but the complete 
seclusion of them has come in with the Mussulmans, and is 
even now confined to the military classes. The Bramins 
do not observe it at aU. The Peshwa’s consort used to walk 
to temples, and ride or go in an open palankeen through the 
streets with perfect publicity, and ^vith a retinue becoming 
her rank. 

Women, however, do not join in the society of men, and 
are not admitted to an equality with them. In the lower 
orders, the wife, who cooks and serves the dinner, waits till 
the husband , has finished before she begins. When persons 
of different sexes walk together, the woman always follows 
the man, even when there is no obstacle to their walking 
abreast. Striking a woman is not so disgraceful with the 
lower orders as with us. But, in spite of the low place syste- 
matically assigned to them, natural affection and reason restore 
them to their rights ; their husbands confide in them, and 
consult them on their affairs, and are as often subject to their 
ascendency as in any other country. 

Another reproach to Hindfi civilization, though more 
real than that just mentioned, falls very short of the idea it 
at first sight suggests. Domestic slavery in a mild form is 
almost universal. The slaves are home-bom, or children 
sold by their parents during famine, and sometimes children 
kidnapped by Banjaras, a tribe of wandering herdsmen, 
who gain their subsistence by conveying grain and merchan- 
dise from one part of the country to another. Such a crime 
is, of course, liable to punishment ; but from its being only 
occasionally practised, it is even more difficult to detect than 
slave-trading among ourselves. 

Domestic slaves are treated exactly like servants, except 
that they are more regarded as belonging to the family. I 
doubt if they are ever sold ; and they attract little observa- 
tion, as there is nothing apparent to distinguish them from 
freemen. But slavejy is nowhere exempted from its curse. 
The female children kidnapped are often sold to keepers of 
brothels to be brought up for public prostitution, and in other 
cases are exposed to the passions of their masters and the 
jealous cruelty of their mistresses. 

In some parts of India slaves are not confined to the great 
and rich, but are found even in the families of cultivators, 
where they are treated exactly like the other members. Among 


tho ancient Hindus it will have been observed, from Menu, 
that there were no slaves attached to the soil. As the Hindfis 
spread to tho south, however, they appear in some places 
to have found, or to have established, prsodial servitude. In 
some forest tracts there are slaves attached to the soil, but 
in so loose a way, that they are entitled to wages, and, in fact, 
are under little restraint. In the south of India they are 
attached to and sold with the land ; and in Malabar (where 
they seem in the most abject condition), even without the 
land. The number in Malabar and the extreme south is 
gue.sscd at diilcrcnt amounts, from 100,000 to 400,000. They 
exist also in some parts of Bengal and Bchdr, and in hilly 
tracts like those in the south-east of Guzerdt. Their pro- 
portion to the people of India is, however, insignificant; 
and in most parts of that country the very name of pradial 
slavery is unknown. 

Marriages are performed with many ceremonies, few of 
which are interesting ; among them arc joining the hands 
of the bride and bridegroom, and tying them together with a 
blade of sacred grass ; but the essential part of the ceremony 
is when the bride steps seven steps, a particular text being 
repeated for each. When tho seventh step is taken, the 
marriage is indissoluble.” This is the only form of marriage 
now allowed, tho other seven being obsolete.” 

The prohibition, so often repeated in Menu, against the 
receipt by the bride’s father of any present from the bride- 
groom, is now more strictly observed than it was in his time. 
The point of honour in this respect is carried so far, that it 
is reckoned disgraceful to receive any assistance in after life 
from a son-in-law or brother-in-law. It is indispensable 
that the bridegroom should come to the house of the father- 
in-law to sue for the bride, and the marriage must also be 
performed there. 

At the visit of the suitor, the ancient modes of hospitality 
are maintained according to a prescribed form. The sort of 
entertainment still appears in the production of a cow to bo 
killed for the feast ; but the suitor now intercedes for her 
life, and she is turned loose at his request.” 

In the case of princes, where the bride comes from another 
country, a temporary building is erected with great magni- 
ficence and expense, as a house for tho bride’s father; and 


w Colobrooko, Asiatic Researches, 
vol, vii. pp. 303, 309. 
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in all cases (ho procession in which (ho hrido is (nken homo 
after (ho marriage is as showy ns (ho jiarlies can nlTord. 

In I'cngal these jn-ocossions are particularly sumj)tuous, and 
marriages there havo' beoJi known lo cost lacs of rupees.'* 
The parties are generally children ; the bride must alway.s 
be under the ago of ]>uberty, and both arc usually under ten. 
These premature marriages, instead of producing attachment, 
often cause early and everlasting disagreements. 

Hindu ])arcnts arc remarkable for their affection for their 
children while they are young ; but they not unfroqucntly have 
disputes with grown-up sons, the source of which probably 
lies in the legal restrictions on the father's control ovcrdiis 
property. 

Hoys of family arc brought into comj)any dressed like men 
(with little swords, etc.), and behave with all the propriety, 
and almost all the formality, of grown-up people. 

The children of the common people sprawl about the streets, 
pelt each, other with dust, and are less restrained even than 
children in England. At this ago they are generally very 
handsome. 

The education of the common people docs not extend be- 
yond writing and the elements of arithmetic. There are 
schools in all towns, and in some villages, paid by small fees ; 
the expense for each boy in the south of India is estimated at 
from 15s. to ICs. a year : '* but it must bo very much less in 
other places. In Bengal and Bchar the fee is often onty a 
small portion of grain or uncooked vegetables.'* 

Thej’^ arc taught, with the aid of monitors, in the manner 
introduced from ^ladras into England. 

The number of children educated at public schools under 
the Madras presidency (according to an estimate of Sir T. 
Munro) is less than one in three ; but, low as it is, he justly 
remarlcs, this is a higher rate than existed, till very lately, in 
most countries in Europe. It is probable that the proportion 
under the other jjresidcncies is not greater than under jMadras." 
I should doubt, indeed, whether the average was not a good deal 
too high. Women are everywhere almost entirely uneducated. 

People in good circumstances seldom send their children 
to school, but have them taught at home by Bramins retained 


“ Ward, vol. i. p. 170. 

'• Captain Hnrkncss, Joimial of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, No. I. p. 19. 
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for the piirpose. The higher branches of learning are tanght 
gratuitously ; the teachers maintaining themselves, and often 
a portion of their scholars, by means of presents received from 
princes and opulent individuals. 

There is now no learning, except among the Bramins, and 
with them it is at a low ebb. 

The remains of ancient literature sufficiently show the 
far higher pitch to which it had attained in former times. 
There is no such proof of the greater diffimo7i of knowledge 
in those days ; but when three of the four classes were en- 
couraged to read the Vedas, it is probable that they were more 
generally well informed than now. 

More must be said of Indian names than the intrinsic 
importance of the subject deserves, to obviate the difficulty 
of recognising individuals named in different histories. 

Few of the Hihdii nations have family names. The 
Marattas have them exactly as in Europe. The Kajputs 
have names of clans or tribes, but too extensive completely 
to supply the place of family names ; and the same is the case 
with ^e Bramins of the north of Inffia. 

In the south of India it is usual to prefix the name of the 
city or place of which the person is an inhabitant to his proper 
name (as Carpa Candi Edo, Candi Edo of Carpa, or (Jaddapa)." 
The most general practice on formal occasions is that common 
in most parts of Asia, of adding the father’s name to that of 
the son ; but this practice may, perhaps, have been borrowed 
from the Mussulmans. 

A European reader might be led to call a person indifferently 
by either of his names, or to take the first or last for 
shortness ; but the first might be the name of a town, and 
the last the name of the person’s father, or of his cast, and 
not his own. 

Another difficulty arises, chiefly among the Mahometans, 
from their frequent change of title ; as is the case with our 
own nobility. 

The Hindus in general bum their dead, but men of the 
religious orders are buried in a sitting posture cross-jleggcd. 
A dying man is laid out of doors, on a bed of sacred grass. 
Hymns and prayers are recited to him, and leaves of the holy 
basil scattered over him. If near the Ganges, he is, if possible, 
carried to the side of that river. It is said that persons 'so 
carried to the river, if they recover, do not return to their 
families ; and there are certainly villages on the Ganges which 
are pointed out as being entirely inhabited bj* such people 
and their descendants ; but the existence of such a custom 
Men’s olSces also often afford a distinguislung appellation. 



is dcnifd by those likely to be best informed ; nnd the story 
has probabiy originated in some misconception. After death, 
the body is bathed, pernimed, decked with flowers, nnd im- 
mediateiy carried out. to the ])yre. It is enjoined to be pre- 
ceded by mnsie, which is still observed in the .south of India. 
There, also, the corpse is exposed on a bed with the face painted 
with crimson ])owder. In other jiarts, on the contrary, the 
body is carefully covered nji. Except in the south, the corpse 
is carried without music, but with short exclamations of sorrow 
from the attendants. 

The funeral pile for an ordinaiy* iicrson is not. above four or 
five feet high ; it is decorated with flowers, nnd clarified butter 
and scented oils are poured upon the flames. The pyre is 
lighted by a relation, after many ceremonies and oblations ; 
and the relations, after other observances, purity themselves in 
a stream, and sit down on a bank to wait the progress of the 
fire. They present a melancholy spectacle on such occasions, 
^Tapped up in their wet garments, and looking sorrowfulty 
on the pyre. Neither the wet dress nor the sorrow is required 
by their religion ; on the contrary, thcj» are enjoined to alleviate 
their grief by repeating certain verses, and to refrain from 
tears and lamentations." 

The Hindus seldom erect tombs, except to men who fall in 
battle, or widows who burn with their husbands. Their tombs 
resemble small square altnr.s. 

The obsequies performed periodically to the dead " have 
been fully explained in another place. I maj’’ mention here 
the prodigious expense sometimes incurred on those occa- 
sions. A Hindu family in Calcutta were stated, in the news- 
papers for June, 1824, to have expended, besides numerous 
and most costly gifts to distinguished Bramins, the immense 
sum of 500,000 rupees (£50,000) in alms to the poor, including, 
I suppose, 20,000 rupees, which it is mentioned that they pay 
to release debtors." 

It is well known that Indian widows sometimes sacrifice 
themselves on the funeral pile of their husbands, and that 
such victims are called Satis. The period at which this bar 
barous custom * was introduced is uncertain. It is not alluded 
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to by jleiiTi, TR-ho treats of tbe conduct- proper for faitord 
and derot-ed "sridoTrs. as if there -srere no doubt about their 
surviving their husbands.'- It is thought by some to have been 
recognized in ancient authorities, particularly in the Big Veda ; 
bat others deny this construction of the test.*' It certainly is 
of great antiqni'^, as an instance is described by Diodorus 
(“ho -KTote before the hirth of Christ), and stated to have 
occurred in the army of Euisenes up—ards of 300 years 
before our era.” The claim of the el<fer vrife to preference 
over the younger, the Indian lavr against the burning of 
pregnant vromen, and other simila r circnmst-ances mentioned 
in his narrative, are too con^tent vdth Hindu institutions, 
and the ceremonies are too correctly described, to leave the 
least doubt that Diodorus’s account is authentic, and that the 
cnstom -was as fully, though probably not so extensively, 
established in the time of Enmenre as at present. 

The practice is ascribed by Diodorus, as it still is by our 
missionaries, to the degraded condition to vhich a Tvoman Tvho 
outlives her husband is condemned. If the motive vrere one of 
so general an influence, the practice Tvould scarcely be so rare. 
It is more probable that the hopes of immediately entering 
on the enjoyment of heaven, and of entitling the husband to 
the same felicity, as vrell as the gion' atten di n g such a 
volxmtary sacrifice, are sumcient to excite the ferv enthusiastic 
spirits ~ho go through this avrful trial 

It has been srid that the relations encourage self-immolation 
for the purpose of obtaining the property of the vridofr. It 
vrould be judging too haisbiy of human nature to think such 
conduct frequent, even in proportion to the number of cases 
Tvhere the Tridotr has property to leave ; and in fact, it may 
be confidently relied on, that the relations are a l most- in all 
if not in all, cases sincerely desirous of dissuading the sacri- 
fice. Eor this purpose, in addition to their orm entreatiK, 
and those of the infant children, vrhen there are such, they 
procure the intervention of friends of the family, and of persons 
in authority. If the case be in a family of hi^ rank, the 
sovereign himself goes to console and dissuade the vridom. It 
is reckoned a bad omen for a government to have many satfe. 
One common expedient is, to engage the Tridorrs attention 
by such visits, "yhile the body is removed and burnt. 

— Ch. V. 150, etc. ss "Diodoras Sicaiss ISj. afr. S. 
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The mode of concrcmation is various : in Bengal, the living 
and dead bodies are stretched on a pile whore strong ropes 
and bamboos arc thrown across them so as to prevent an3* 
attempt to rise. In Orissa, the woman throws herself into 
the p\To, which is below the level of the ground. In the 
Doclcan, the woman sits down on the pjie with her husband’s 
head in her lap, and remains there till suffocated, or crushed 
by the fall of a hca\'y' roof of logs of wood, which is fixed b3’- 
cords to posts at the corners of the pile. 

The sight of a widow burning is a most painful one ; but it is 
hard to sa3' whether the spectator is most affected b5’ pity or 
admiration. The more than human serenity' of the victim, and 
the respect which she receives from those around her, are 
heightened b3’ her gentle demeanour, and her care to omit 
nothing in distributing her last presents, and pa3'ing the usual 
marks of courtes3' to the bystanders ; while the cruel death 
that awaits her is doubl3' felt from her own apparent insen- 
sibilit3* to its terrors. The reflections which succeed are of 
a different character, and one is humiliated to think that so 
feeble a being can be elevated by superstition to a self-devotion 
not surpassed by the noblest examples of patriots or martyrs. 

I have heard that, in Guzerat, women about to bum are 
often stxipcfied with opium. In most other parts this is cer- 
tainly not the case. Women go through all the ceremonies 
with* astonishing composure and presence of mind, and have 
been seen seated, unconfined, among the flames, apparently 
pra3'ing, and raising their joined hands to their heads with 
as little agitation as at their ordinary devotions. On the other 
hand, frightful instances have occurred of women bursting 
from amidst the flames, and being thrust back by the assistants. 
One of these diabolical attempts was made in Bengal, when 
an English gentleman happened to be among the spectators, 
and succeeded in preventing the accomplishment of the tragedy; 
but, next da3', he was surprised to encounter the bitterest 
reproaches from the woman, for having been the occasion of 
her disgrace, and the obstacle to her being then in heaven 
enjo3'ing the company of her husband, and the blessings of 
those she had loft behind. 

The practice is by no moans universal in India. It never 
occurs to the south of the river Ivishna ; and under the Bombay 
presidenc3’, including the former sovereignty of the Bramin 
Peshwas, it amounts to thirty-two in a year. In the rest 
of the Dcckan it is probabty more rare. In Hindostan and 
Bengal it is so common, that some hundreds are officially 
reported as bturning annually within the British dominions 
alone. 


Solf-immolaiion by men niso is not uncommon, but it in 
generally performed by persons lingering under incurable 
disorders. It is done by leaping into fire, by burning alive, 
by plunging into n river, or by other modes, such as throwing 
oneself before tho sacred oar at Jaganndth, During the four 
years of Mr. Stirling’s attendance at Jaganndth, three persons 
liorished under the car ; one case ho ascribed to accident, 
and tho other two persons had long suffered under excruciating 
disorders.** 

Tho Hindus have some pooulinritios that do not admit of 
classification. As they have casts for all tho trades, they 
have also casts for thieves, and men are brought up to con- 
sider robbing as their hereditary occupation. Most of tho 
liill tribes, bordering on cultivated countries, are of this de- 
scription ; and oven throughout the plains there are casts 
more notorious for theft and robbery than gipsies used to bo 
for pilfering in Europe. 

In their case hereditary professions seem favourable to 
skill, for there are nowhere such dexterous thieves ns in India. 
Travellers are full of stories of tho patience, porsovcranco, 
and address with whioh they will steal, unporooived, through 
tho midst of guards, and carry off their prize in tho most 
dangerous situations. Some dig holes in tho earth, and come 
up within' tho wall of a woll-oncloscd house : others, by what- 
ever way they enter, always open a door or two to scoure a 
retreat ; and proceed to plunder, naked, smeared with oil, 
and armed with a dagger ; so that it is as dangerous to seize 
them as it is difficult to hold. 

One great class, called Thags, continually travel about tho 
. country, assuming different disguises, an art in whioh they are 
perfect masters. Their practice is to insinuate themselves 
into tho society of travellers whom they hear to bo possessed 
of property, and to accompany them till they have an 
opportunity of administering a stupefying drug, or of throwing 
a noose over tho neck of their unsuspecting companion. Ho 
is then murdered without blood being shed, and buried so 
skilfully that a long time elapses before his fate is suspected. 
Tho Thags invoke IJhawdni, and vow a portion of their spoil 
to her. This mixture of religion and crime might of itself bo 
mentioned as a peculiarity ; but it is paralleled by tho vows 
of pirates and banditti to tho Madonna ; and in tho case of 
Mussulmans, who form tho largest portion of tho Thags, it is 
like tho compacts with tho devil, which wore believed in days 
of superstition. 

It need scarcely bo said that tho longest descent of tlus 
Adatio Rcaearehea, vol. xv. p. 324. 



tliicvi.' h r.i-'t-; frivc.-- lln-m no daiin on tlu' synipatliy of the rest 
of tho comnnniity. \v)io Ionic on llintn ns rqually obnoxious nnd 
<li‘ t rvinj: of ]njni- Inuont. both in (his world nnd the next, as 
if lljrir ntirc tor.: hnd bcIon;:rd to the most virtuous clnssc.s. 

'J‘hn hin*i} nvitelnnm are penernlly of the.so casts, nnd nrc 
fnithftil nnd enirnriou.w. Their pn'sence nlone is n protection 
npaiu'-t (heir own class ; and their skill nnd vigilance, ngninst 
siramrt r-. (Inrer/it i.s famous for one class of people of this 
fort, nbn c Ir.eiiH-'i it js to trace thieves by their footsteps. 
In n dry country a bare fool Icave.s little print to eonnnon eyes ; 
bnt one of tl’.e-e j>eople will perceive nil its peculiarities .so ns 
to rrct'gni' e it in nil circ»imsl,incc«, nnd will pnrsuc n robber 
by tbr’ f ve- liei for a distance that seems incredible.** 

Ijj atiother iiv tance, a east sj‘ems to employ its privilege 
cxcheively for ibe protection of property. The.so nrc tlic 
llltfit.’: ami ('hnran*! <vf tbc Wc;?l of Imlin, who nrc revered n.s 
b.ani’-, nnd in some me.n.«ure ns bernlds, nmong the Rajput 
tribe-. Iti ]';ijphiana they conduct caravans, which nrc not 
only prot< rted frtun plunder, bnt from legal diitic.s. In Guzernt 
they catTv Irirg** •'iim« in luillinn, ibrongb tracts where n strong 
r^enrt w<>uM be in'.ii.Oicieni to protect it. They nrc nl.so guar- 
anteec <if all of cbief.s among f Jiem.«elvc.s, nnd even 

with the povcmnnnt. 

Their power is tlerivcd from (he sanctity of their character 
and their <1e'perat<* n-solution. If n man carrying treasure is 
nppro.nched. In* announces that he will commit tragn, ns it is 
c:d!cd : or if an engag<'ment is not complied with, he i.s.sucs the 
same threat unless it is fulfilled. If he is not attended to, he 
procfo-ds to ga«h his limbs with n dagger, which, if nil other 
mean® fail, lie will plunge into his heart ; or he will first strike off 
the lie.ad of his child ; or different guarantees to the ngreement 
will c.ast lots who is to he first beheaded b}* Jiis compnnions. 
The di*graci' of lli<-'--e proceedings, nnd the fctir of having a 
b.ard’s blood on their bead, generally reduce the ino.st obstinnte 
to reason. Their fidelity is exemplary, nnd they never hesitate 
to sacrifice thiu'r livo.s to keep up an n.scendcncy on which the 
importance of their ca.st depends.** 

Of the same nature with thi.s i.s the custom by which Brnmins 
se.it tlienJHeh'c.s' with n dagger or with poison at n mnn’s door 
nnd threaten to mnke nway with tliemsclvcs if the owner eats 


“ On'' wiv vinjiloyMt to puri'iie ii 
limn wlio Jiinl cnrri<‘<l off tiK’ jilato 
lyl'm^nriK to fi'inifiitnl iii<’:"i nt 
Kiitrn ; ti« trixckoil liini to .AlimrdA- 
Ij.'i't. twi-lvo «)r finirtoi'n mno"', lo.il 
liim nmorts: tlm wcll-troitclcn Ftiwt.® 
of timt city, liut recovered liii trnce® 
on rciu'liing tlie ojijio.'-iu' goto ; nml. 


thniiRli loiij; foiled by (lio fiicitivo’s 
running ti|i tlic wntcr of n rivulet, lio 
nt Innt cnino up witlt liini, and re- 
covered iJip prtiperlj’. after a ciioso 
of from tivenly to tliirty mile.®. 

” Peo Tod’s ItAiafthtin, nnd iSrnl- 
colm’fl Cfnlml Jiulia, vol. ii. p. 130. 
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l)cforo ho has complied with their demands. Common creditors 
also resort to this practice (which is called dharna) ; but with- 
out threats of self-murder. They prevent their debtor’s eating 
by an appeal to his honour, and also by stopping his supplies ; 
and they fast themselves during all the time that they compel 
their debtor to do so. This sort of compulsion is used even 
against princes, and must not be resisted by force. It is a vciy 
common mode employed by troops to procure payment of 
arrears, and is then directed cither against the paymaster, 
the prime minister, or the sovereign himself. 

The practice of sworn friendship is remarkable, though not 
peculiar to the Hindus. Persons take a vow of friendsliip and 
mutual support with certain forms ; and, even in a community 
little remarkable for faith, it is infamous to break this oath.” 

The hiUs and forests in the centre of India arc inhabited by 
a race of people differing widely from those who occupy the 
plains. They are small, black, slender, but active, with pecu- 
liar features, and a quick and restless eye. They wear few 
clothes, are armed with bows and arrows, make open profession 
of plunder, and, unless the government is strong, are always 
at war with aU their neighbours. Wlxcn invaded, they conduct 
theif operations with secrecy and celerity, and shower their 
arrows from rocks and thickets, whence they can escape before 
they can be attacked, and often before they can be seen. 

They live in scattered, and sometimes movable hamlets, 
are divided into small communities, and allow great power to 
their chiefs. They subsist on the produce of their own im- 
perfect cultivation, and on what they obtain by exchanges or 
plunder from the plains. They occasionally kiU game, but do 
not depend on that for their support. In many parts the 
berries of the mahua tree form an important part of their food. 
Besides one or two of the Hindff gods, they have many of their 
own, who dispense particular blessings or calamities. The one 
who presides over the small-pox is, in most places, looked on 
with peculiar awe. 

• They sacrifice fowls, pour libations before eating, are guided 
by inspired magicians, and not by priests, bury their dead, and 
have some ceremonies on the birth of children, marriages, and 
funerals, in common. They are all much addicted to spirituous 
liquors ; and most of them kill and eat oxen. Their great 
abode is in the Vindhya mountains, which run east and west 
from the Ganges to Guzerat, and the broad tract of forest 
which extends north and south from the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad to the latitude of Masulipatam, and, with interrup- 

Part of the ceremony is dividing is kept by each party, and, from tJiis 
a bh61, or wood-applo, half of which compact, ia called bhfil blinnddr. 



tions, almost, to Cape Comorin. In some places the forest has 
been encroached on by cultivation, and the inhabitants have 
remained in the plains as village watchmen, hunters, and other 
trades suited to their habits. In a few places their devasta- 
tions have restored the clear country to the forest ; and the 
remains of villages are seen among the haunts of wild 
beasts. 

The point of resemblance above mentioned lead to the 
opinion that all these rude tribes form one people ; but they 
differ in other particulars, and each has a separate name ; so 
that it was 011I3’ b3' comparing their languages (where they 
retain a distinct language) that we can hope to see the question 
of their identity* settled. 

These people, at Bagalpur, are called paharis, or moun- 
taineers. Under the name of Cols, thej’’ occupy a great tract 
of wild countr3- in the west of Bengal and Behdr, and extend 
into the Vindlu'a mountains, near iMirzdpur. In the adjoining 
part of the Vindh3*a range, and in the centre and south of the 
great forest, they are called Gonds ; farther west, in the 
Vindh3*a chain, they are called Bhils ; and in all the western 
hills, Colis ; which name probably has some connection with 
the Cols of Behdr, and may possibly have some with the 
Colaris, a similar tribe in the extreme south. The Colis stretch 
westward along the hills and forests in Guzerdt, nearly to the 
desert ; on the south the3’’ take in part of the range of G^hats. 

These tribes are laiown by different names in other parts of 
the country ; but the above are by far the most considerable. 

Their earl3’’ history is uncertain. In the Deckan they were 
in their present state at the time of the Hindu invasion ; and 
probabl3’- some of them were those aUies of Bdma whom tradi- 
tion and fiction have turned into a nation of monke3?B. 

That whole countiy was then a forest ; and the present 
tribes are in those portions of it which have not yet been 
brought into cultivation. The great tract of forest, called 
Gondwdna, lying between the rich countries of Berar and 
Cattac, and occasionally broken in upon by patches of culti- 
vation, gives a clear idea of the original state of the Deckan, 
and the progress of its improvement. 

In Hindostan they ma3' be the unsubdued part of the 
nation from whom the servile class was formed ; or, if it be 
true that even there their language is mixed with Tamil, they 
may possiblj- be the remains of some aboriginal people anterior 
even to those conquered by the Hindus. 

There are other tribes of mountaineers in the north-eastern 
hills, and the lower branches of Himdlaya ; but they all differ 
widely from those above described, and partake more of the 

■ 



features and appearance of tho nations between tbem and 
China. 

35?o separate mention is made of the mountain tribes by tho 
Greeks^ but. Pliny more than once spe.ahs of such commnnities. 

Englishmen in India have less opportunity than might bo 
expected of forming opinions of the native character, '"Even 
in England few know much of the people beyond their own 
class, and what they do know they loam from newspapers 
' and publications of a description whidv does not exist in India. 
In that country, also, religion and manners put bars to our 
intimacy wth tho natives, and limit the number of transac- 
tions as well ns the free communication of opinions. lYe 
know nothing of tho interior of families but by report ; and 
have no share in those numerous occurrences of life in which 
tho amiable parts of character axe most exhibited. 

Missionaries of a ditTcrent religion, judges, police magis- 
trates, officers of revenue or customs, and even diplomatists, 
do not see tho most virtuous portion of a nation, nor any 
portion, unless when influenced b.v passion, or occupied by 
some personal interest. What wo do see wo judge by our own 
standard. We conclude that a man who cries like a child on • 
slight occasions must always bo incapable of acting or sulTering 
with dignity ; and that one who allows himself to bo called a 
liar would not bo ashamed of anj* baseness. Our writers also 
confound the distinctions of time and place \ they combine 
in one character tho Maratta and the Bengalese ; and tax the 
present generation with the crimes of the heroes of the ** Slnhd 
Bhiirata.” It might bo argued, in opposition to many un- 
favourable testimonies, that those who have known the Indians 
longest have alwaj’s tho best opinion of them ; but this is 
rather a compliment to human nature than to them, since it 
is true of every other people. It is more in point, that all 
persons who have retired from India think better of the people 
thej’ have left after comparing them with others oven of the 
most justly admired nat ions. 

These considerations should make us distrust our own 
impressions, when unfavourable, b\it cannot blind us to the 
fact that the Hindvis have, in reality, some gwat defects of 
character. Their defects no doubt arise chiefly from moral 
causes ; but they are also to bo ascribed in part to physical 
constitution, and in part to soil and climate. 

Some races are certainly less vigorous than others ; and all 
must degenerate if placed in an enervating atmosphere. 

Mere heat raa 5 ’ not enervate. If it is unavoidable and 
unremitting, it even produces a sort of hardiness like that 
arising from the rigours of a northern winter. If sterility bo 


added, and the fruits of hard labour are contested among 
scattered tribes, the result may be the energy and decision of 
the Arab. 

But, in India, a warm temperature is accompanied by a 
fertile soil, which renders severe labour unnecessary, and an 
extent of land that would support an almost indefinite increase 
of inhabitants. The heat is moderated bj' rain, and warded off 
by numerous trees and forests : ever5’^thing is calculated to 
produce that state of listless inactivity which foreigners find 
it so difficult to resist. The shades of character that are found 
in different parts of India tend to confirm this supposition. 
The inhabitants of the dr3* countries in the north, which in 
winter arc cold, are comparatively manly and active. The 
Marattas, inhabiting a mountainoiis and unfertile region, are 
hardy and laborious ; while the Bengalese, with their moist 
climate and their double crops of rice, where the cocoa-nut 
tree and the bamboo furnish all the materials for construction 
unwrought, are more effeminate than any other people in 
India. But love of repose, though not sufficient to extinguish 
industry’ or repress occasional exertions, may be taken as a 
characteristic of the whole people. Akin to their indolence is 
their timiditj*, which arises more from the dread of being in- 
volved in trouble and difficulties than from want of physical 
courage ; and from these two radical influences almost all their 
vices arc derived. Indolence and timidity themselves may be 
thought to be produced bj’’ despotism and superstition, with- 
out anj-aid from nature; but if those causes were alone sufficient, 
they would have had the same operation on the indefatigable 
Chinese and the imperturbable Russian ; in the present case 
they are os likely to be effect as cause. 

The most prominent vice of the Hindus is want of veracity, 
in which they outdo most nations even of the East. They do 
not even resent the imputation of falsehood ; the same man 
would calmly answer to a doubt by saying, “ 'l^y should I tell 
a lie ? ” who would shed blood for what he regarded as the 
slightest infringement of his honour. 

Perjury, which is only an aggravated species of falsehood, 
naturally accompanies other offences of the kind (though it is 
not more frequent than in other Asiatic countries) ; and those 
who pay so little regard to statements about the past cannot be 
expected to be scrupulous in promises for the future. Breaches 
of faith in private life are much more common in Indm than 
in England ; but even in India the great majority, of 
are true to their word. ^ ' 

It is in people connected with government 
most common ; but in India, this class spreads 



tho nature of f^io land rovonuo, the lowest villager is often 
obliged to resist force by fraud. 

In some oases, tho faults of the govorinnont produce an 
opposite efl'eot. Merchants and bankers are generally strict 
observers of their ongagonionts. If it Avero otherwise, connnerco 
could not go on whore justice is so irregularly administered. 

Hindus are not ill fitted by natxiro for intrigue and cunning, 
when their situation calls forth those poAvers. Patient, 
supple, and insinuating, they Avill lAonetrato tho AnoAvs of a 
person AA’ith AA’hom t.ho.y liaA’^o to deal ; Avatoh his humours ; 
soothe or irritate his temper ; present things in such a form 
as suits their designs, and contriA'O, by indirect mancouATCS, 
to make others even unAvillingly contribute to tho accomplish- 
ment of their ends. But their plots are seldom so daring or 
flagitious ns those of other Asiatic nations, or oven of Indian 
Mussulmans, though those last have been softened by their 
intercourse with tho people among whom they are settled. 

It is probablj' oAA’ing to tho faults of their government that 
they are corrupt : to take a bribe in a good cause is almost 
meritorious ; and it is a venial offence to talco one Avhen tho 
cause is bad. Pecuniarj' fraud is not thought A^eiy disgraceful, 
and, if against tho public, scarcely disgraceful at all. 

It is to their government, also, that wo must impute their 
flattoi^’^ and their importunity. The first is gross, oven after 
ovoi^’^ allowance has been made for tho different degrees of 
force AA'hich nations give to tho language of civility. Tho 
second arises from tho indecision of their OAA'n rulers ; they 
never consider an answer final, and aro noAmr ashamed to 
prosecute a suit ns long ns their varied invention, tho possible 
change of circumstances, or tho exhausted patience of tho 
person applied to, gives them a hope of carrying their point. 

Like all that are slow to actual conflict, they are very 
litigious, and much addicted to verbal nltorcntion. They Avill 
persevere in a lawsuit till they are ruined ; and AA’ill argue, on 
other occasions, with a violence so unlike their ordinary do- 
monnom', that one unaccustomed to them expects immedinto 
bloAA's or bloodshed. 

Tho public spirit of Hindus is either confined to their cast 
or village, in which cases it is often verj^ strong ; or if it extends 
to tho general government, it goes no farther than zeal for its 
authority on the part of its agents and dependents. Great 
national spirit is sometimes shoAA'n in AA’ar, especially AA’horo 
religion is concerned, but ' allegiance in general sits A^oiy loose : 
a subject Avill take service against his natural soA'oroign as 
readily as for him ; and alu'ays has more regard to tho salt ho 
has eaten than to the land in Avhich ho Avas born. 



Althnivjh th<' Hijnh'ji, n*? !»:\s pron, hroni; through soiiio 
of sli(' mi^ i iiujii)! t;in{ riilo. «if inomlity, uo inupt. not suppose 
(hnt they :ir(Mlcvoi<I of jiriiu'iph*. Kxrept in tlic cases specified, 
tlu-v have all lh<* u- ual n- juvf for moral ohligations ; and (o 
s('mc rule; whioh, in tlwir c'-finiatinn, arc of peculiar import- 
ajice they aflli' n*. in !-pile of every (empfation to depart from 
thriu. A Hr.imin will rather starve to death than cat pro- 
hibited foot! ; a he.'itiman of the village will sufifer the torture 
r.itlicr than conw ns to a cnntrihulion laid on the inhabitants 
by a tyrant, or by bnmlitti ; the same ser\’ant who cheats his 
m;r ?4 r it) lii’' aevounts may be trusted with money to any 
amount in fhpo.jt. b'ven in enrruj>l transactions, it is seldom 
that men will not r.ither tinilerpo a punishment than betray 
tho'.>« to whom thi-y have piveti a bribe. 

'riii’ir gn at drfi s't a want of manliness. Tlicir slavish 
enn^titution. tlu ir blind Mijx-r.^tition. their extravagant myth- 
ology. the • ubl'.llie,. and verbal distinctions of their philosophy, 
the languid Miftm- j of tln ir poetry, th«>ir cfTeminate manners, 
their love »if artiiire and <lelay, their submi.'jsive temper, their 
dread <'f change, the delight they take in puerile fables, and 
their n<‘gle(-t of rational history, arc so many proofs of the 
absence of the more robtisl qualities of disposition and intellect 
throughout the mass of the nation. 

Hut this reiisur«‘. though true of the whole, when compared 
with other jiatioijs, by no means applic.s to all elas.scs, or to 
any at all tiim-s. 'fin* Inhouring people are industrious and 
jHTsfvering ; and other elasse.s, wljen stimulated by any strong 
motive, and .sometimes even by mere sport, will go through 
great lumlshijis and endure long fatigue. 

Tliey are not a peojile habitually to hear up against desper- 
ate attaeks, and still less against n long course of discourage- 
ment and disaster ; yet they often disjilay bravery not sur- 
passed by the most warlike nations ; and will alwaj’s throw 
away their lives f«»r any consideration of religion or honour. 
Hindu .Sejioys in our jinv' have, in tavo instances, advanced, 
after troojis'of the king’s .service had been beaten off, and on 
one of these occasions they were opposed to French soldiers. 
The sequel of (his Iiistory will .show instances of whole bodies 
of troops rushing forward to certain death, while, in private 
life, the lowest do not hesitate to commit suicido if they onco 
conceive their honour tarnished. 

Tlieir contemjit of death is, indeed, an extraordinary con- 
comitant to their timidity when exposed to lesser evils. 
Wlicn his fate is inevitable, the lowest Hindu encounters it 
with a coolness that would e.xcito admiration in Europe, 
converses witli his friends with cheerfulness, and awaits 



tlie approacTi of death 'without any diminution of his usual 
serenity. 

The hest specimen of the Hindu character, retaining its 
peculiarities, ■while dirested of many of its defects, is found 
among the Eajputs and other military classes in Gangetic 
Hindostan, from among Tvhom so many of our Sepoys are 
recruited. It is there we are most likely to gain a clear con- 
ception of their high spirit, their enthusiastic courage, and 
generous self-devotion, so singularly comhined with gentleness 
of manners and softness of heart, together with a hoyish play- 
fulness and almost infantine simplicity. 

The -nllagers are everywhere an inoffensive, amiable 
people, affectionate to their families, kind to their neigh- 
bours, and, towards all but the government, honest and 
sincere. 

The to'wnspeople are of a more mixed character ; but they 
are quiet and orderly, seldom disturbing the public peace by 
tumidts, or their own by private broils. On the whole, if we 
except those connected with the government, they will bear a 
fair comparison -with the people of towns in England. Their 
advantages in religion and government give a clear superiority 
to our middle classes ; and even among the labouring class 
there are many to whom no parallel could be found in any rank 
in India ; but, on the other hand, there is no set of people 
among the BGndffs so depraved as the dregs of our great towns ; 
and the sw a rms of people who live by fraud — ^sharpers, im- 
postors, and adventurers of all descriptions, from those who 
mix -with the higher orders down to those who prey on the 
common people — are almost unknown in India. • 

Some of the most con^icuous of the crimes in India exceed 
-those of all other coxmtries in atrocity. The Thags ** have bem 
mentioned ; and the Dacoits are almost as detestable for their 
cruelty as the others for their deliberate treachery. 

The Dacoits are gangs associated for the purpose of plunder, 
who assemble by night, fall on an unsuspecting village, kill 
those who offer resistance, seize on all property, and torture 
those whom they imagine to have we^th concealed. Hext 
morning they are melted into the population ; and such is the 
dread inspired by them, that even when known, people can 
seldom be found to come forward and accuse them. Except 
in the absence of political feeling, and the greater barbarity 
of their proceedings, their offence resembles ^ose which have, 
at times, been common in Ireland. In India it is the conse- 
quence of -weak government during the anarchy of the last 
hundred years, and is rapidly disappearing under the -rigorous 

« See p. 208 



administration of the British. Both Thngs and Dacoits are 
at least ns often Alnhometans as Hindus. 

The horror excited by such enormities leads us at first to 
imagine peculiar dcprnritj’' in the country where they occur ; 
but a further inquiry removes that impression. Including 
Thags and Dacoits, the mass of crime in India is less than in 
England. Thngs are almost a separate nation, and Dacoits 
are desperate rufiians who enter into permanent gangs and 
devote their lives to rapine ; but the remaining part of the 
population is little given to such passions as disturb society. 
By a series of Reports laid before the House of Commons in 
1832," it appears that, on an average of four years, the number 
of capital sentences carried, -into effect annually in England and 
Wales was 1 for 203,281 souls ; and in the provinces under the 
Bengal prcsidcnc 3 ’’, 1 for 1,004,182;” transportation for life 
in England, 1 for 67,173, and in the Bengal provinces, 1 for 
402,010. 

We may admit that the proportion of undetected crimes 
in Bengal is considerably greater than in England ; but it 
would require a most extravagant allowance on that account 
to bring the amount of great crimes in the two countries to 
an equality. 

Murders are oftener from jealousy? or some such motive, 
than from gain : and theft is confined to particular classes ; 
so that there is little uneasiness regarding property. Europeans 
sleep with every door in the house open, and their property 
scattered about as it lay in the daytime, and seldom have to 
complain of loss : even with so numerous a body of servants 
as fUls every private house, it is no small proof of habitual 
confidence to see scarcely anything locked up. 

The natives of India are often accused of wanting in grati- 
tude ; but it does not appear that those who make the charge 
have done much to inspire such a sentiment. When masters are 
really kind and considerate, they find as warm a return from 
Indian servants as any in the world ; and there are few who 
have tried them in siclmess, or in difficulties and dangers, who 
do not bear witness to their sympathy and attachment. Their 
devotion to their onm chiefs is proverbial, and can arise from 
no other cause than gratitude, unless where cast supplies the 
place of clannish feeling. The fidelity of our Sepoys to their 
foreign masters has been shown in instances which it would be 


“ ATinufM of Evidence (Judicial), 
No. iv. p. 103. 

“ Tlie annual number of sentences 
to death in England was 1,232, and 
of executions 64. In Bengal, the 


sentences were C9, and the executions 
the same. England is taken at 
13,000,000 souls, and the Bengal 
provinces at 00,000,000. 



difficult to match, even among national troops, in any other 
country.** 

Nor is this confined to the lower orders ; it is common to 
see persons who have been patronised by men in power, not 
only continue their attachment to them when in disgrace, but 
even to their families when they have left them in a helpless 
condition.’* 

Though their character is altered since the mixture with 
foreigners, the Hindus are still a mild and gentle people. The 
cruel massacres that attended all their battles with the Maho- 
metans must have led to sanguinary retaliation ; and they no 
longer act on the generous laws of war which are so conspicuous 
in Menu. But even now they are more merciful to prisoners 
than any other Asiatic people, or than their Mussulman 
countrymen. 

Tippoo used to out off the right hands and noses of the 
British camp followers that fell into’ his hands. The last 
Peshwa gave- to men of the same sort a small quantity of pro- 
visions and a rupee each, to enable them to return to their 
business, after they had been plundered by his troops. _ 

Cold-blooded cruelty is, indeed, imputed to Bramins in 
power, and it is probably the result of checking the natural 
outlets for resentment : but the worst of them are averse to 
causing death, especially when attended with shedding blood. 
In ordinary circumstances, the Hindfis are compassionate and 
benevolent ; but they are deficient in active humanity, partly 
owing to the unsocial effects of cast, and partly to the apathy 
which makes them indifferent to their own calamities, as well 
as to those of their neighbours. 

This deficiency appears in their treatment of the poor. All 
feed Bramins and give alms to religious mendicants ; but a 
beggar from mere want would neither be relieved by the 
charity of Europe, nor the indiscriminate hospitality of most 
parts of Asia. 

Though improvidence is common among the poor, and 
ostentatious profusion, on particular occasions, among the 
rich, the general disposition of the Hindus is frugal, and even 
parsimonious. Their ordinary expenses are small, and few of 
any ranlc in life hesitate to increase their savings by employing 


* [This was written in 1841 . — ^Ed.] 

■ ss A perfectly authentic instance 
might be mentioned, of an English 
gentleman, in a high station in Ben- 
gal, who was dismissed, and after- 
words reduced to great temporary 
difficulties in his own country ; a 
native of rank, to whom ho had been 
kind, supplied him, when in those 


circumstances, with upwards of 
£10,000, of which ho woidd not accept 
repayment, and for which ho ow!_d 
expect no possible return. This 
generous friend was a Marotto Bra- 
min, a race of all others who have 
least sympathy with people of other 
casts, ond who are most hardenou 
and corrupted by power. 



(lifiu ij:(?inT{|y in rdnuiUTor, or Iiy IcuiJing (horn out nt high 

HiniJu I'Jiilfirf-n ;in' niiirh more quirk nnfl inirlligont (linn 
]„nr<ij»r.in «uu ’I'lir r.mncity of Imls nf twrlvr niul fourteen 
j*: tiftvu Mirpr: ins: ; anti nni !(•.•:>.• jjo is (lie innnner in which 
(hr:r fartiljii * )*< rnuje hhiutri] aflrr (lie age of puhcrly. But 
at al! at.’c . ()iey are vi-ry intrlligrnt ; and this strikes us most 
in (he hiwer on!<'r.~, \\ho, in jmqiriely of demeanour, and in 
eoiumaud of language, are far Ic-s differenf from (heir superiors 
(ban ^^ilh U'-. 

'J'Ju'ir fr« edum from grosc dehauehery is the point in which 
the HindiV- ajijMMr to mo'Jt. advantage. It e.m .scnrccly bo 
e\]M'( t< il, from th'-ir climate and its ronromitants, that they 
should |.(> h '- : lioeiitiou' than other nations ; hut if wc compare 
them witli <-ur <iwn. tlu* ahsenre of drunkenness, and of im- 
mode ty in otluT vice;, will leave (he superiority in purity of 
mnmie.r.; on the side h-a*.! tlattering to our sclf-cslcera. 

Tiseir indilTrri uce to (he grossest terms in conversation 
appears incon' istent with (his praise; hut it has been well 
e.\plaine<l ns ari'sing from “ that .simplicity which conceives 
that whatever can exist without blame, may be named without 
ofTenee ” ; and this vii'w is confirmed by the decorum of their 
behaviour in other respects. 

Tliouph naturally quiet and thoughtful, they are cheerful 
in society ; fond of 'conversation and nmiKsemcnt, and delight- 
ing in nm-edote and humour bordering on bufToonery. It has 
been remarlu'd before, that their conversation is often trifling, 
and this frivolity extends to their general character, and is 
comhined with a* disjiosition to vanity and ostentation. 

In their jicrsons tliey are, ficncralh/ spcah'nj, lower, and 
always more slender, than Kuropcans." The^' have a better 
carriage and more grace, Ic.ss strength, but more free use of 
their limbs. 

They are of a Iirown colour, between the complexion of the 
southern I'.nropean and (hat of the negro. Their hair is long, 
rather lank, and alwnj-.s jet black. Their raustaebios and (in 
(be few cases in which (hey wc.ar them) their beards are long 
and strong. 'J'Jicir women have a largo share of beauty and 
grace, set off by a feminine reserve and timidity.” 

The clcatilincss of the Hindus in their persons is proverbial. 
TJiey do not change (heir clothes after each of their frequent 
ablutions ; hut even in that respect the lower classes are more 

® Tlifijiililary cln.wf.sin Jliiiilostnn from llio con-st npnr Bombay, or tlio 
nrf< iniirli tnUiT tbaii (bo coniinoii run soulli-pn.stprn part of Bongni (both 
of Kngli. Iiinon. moist and hot rico countries), and 

'• Tim l.ascars, now so common pn'st’nt nn unfnvournblo specimen of 
in tlio streets of London, nrc mostly tlic natives of Indio. 



cleanly than those of other nations. TJio public parts of their 
houses are kept very neat ; but they have none of the English 
delicacy whieli requires oven places out of sight to partake of 
tlio general good order. 

Before coming to any conclusions from the two views which 
have been given of the Hindis, — at the earliest epoch of which 
wo possess accounts, and at the present day, — it will bc of no 
advantage to see how they stood at an intermediate period, 
for which wo fortunately possess the means, through the 
accounts loft us by the Greeks, a people uninfluenced by any 
of our peculiar opinions, and yet one whose views wo can under- 
stand, and whoso judgment wo can appreciate. 

This question has been fully examined in another place,” 
and the results alone need bo mentioned hero. 

From them it appears that tho chief changes between the 
time of Menu’s code and that of Alexander were — tho complete 
emancipation of tho servile class ; tho more general occurrence, 
if not tho first instances, of tho practice of self-immolation by 
widows; tho prohibition of intermarriages between casts; 
tho employment of tho Brahiins as soldiers, and their inhabiting 
separate villages; and, perhaps, tho commencement of the 
monastic orders. 

Tho changes from Menu to tho present time have already 
boon fully sot forth ; and if wo take a moro oxtonsivo review 
(without contrasting two particular periods), wo shall find tho 
alterations have generally been for tho worse. 

The total extinction of tho servile condition of tho Sfldras 
is, doubtless, an improvement ; but in other respects wo find 
tho religion of tho Hindus debased, their restrictions of oast 
moro rigid (except in tho interested relaxation of the Bramins), 
the avowed imposts on tho land doubled, tho courts of justice 
disused, tho laws less liberal towards women, tho groat works 
of peace no longer undertaken, and tho courtesies of war almost 
forgotten. Wo find, also, from their extant works, that tho 
Hindfis once excelled in departments of taste and science on 
which they never now attempt to write ; and that they formerly 
impressed strangers with a high respect for their courage, 
voracity, simplicity, and integrity, — tho qualities in which 
they now seem to us most deficient. 

It is impossible, from all this, not to come to a conclusion 
that tho Hindus were once in a higher position, both moral and 
intellectual, than they are now ; and as, oven in their present 
state of depression, they are still on a footing of equality with 
any people out of Europe, it seems to follow that, at one time, 
they must have attained a state of civilization only surpassed 
w Boo Appendix III. 



Iiy n fow of i1ji> iiio'-t favoun d of lljc iintions, n'fJicrofnnliquil.y 
or of nii'(!<Tti timr-':. 

T!h* cati'*’: of ihi’lr doidin*- Imvo nlroady been (ouohbd on 
in diHriunt jdnri Tlieir relipion eneourage.'i inaction, which 
i? the lir t f {4 jt lowarthf tleeay. 'I’lie rules of cast check im- 
iwvemrnl at brnne. and at the same time prevent its entering 
from abnvnd ; it i'- iljO''' rules that have kept up the separation 
bi'ween tl'.e llinch'i'^ and the Mussnlmans. and furnished the 
only iiiKtanrp in which an idolatrous religion has stood out 
npain'it the «'< on para five purity cwefi of (hat of ^lahomct, when 
profe-'-'-d by tlje goviTninent. Despotism would doubtless 
conlribjile it.'! jhare to rheek the progress of society; but 
it Was lr'-4 opjin-'^sive and degrading than in most Asiatic 
count rie--. 

The mintito mbdivision of inheritances is not peculiar to 
the Hindu*. ; and yet it is that which most strikes nn inquirer 
into the t'aircs of the ahjeel condition of the greater part of 
them. Hy it the d<-seendnnts of the greatest landed proprietor 
tn«'’t, in time, be broken down to something between a farmer 
and a labotirer. but less in«lepcndent than cither ; and without 
a ehatjee of accumulation to enable them to recover their 
position. Hankers and merchants may got rich enough to 
leave all tlu-ir t ons with fortunes ; hut ns each possessor knows 
that he can neither found a family nor di.spose of his property 
hy will, he <‘ndeavour.s to gain what pleasure and honour ho 
can from Ids life-rettt, hy ostentation in feasts and ceremonies ; 
and hy commencing tcmi)lcs, tanks, and groves, which his 
successors are too poor to complete or to repair.” 

Tltc clTcct of equal divi.eion on men’s minds is ns great as on 
their fort uttes. 1 1. uvis resorted to by some ancient republics to 
prevent the growth of lu.xury and the disposition to innovation. 
In India it successfully answers those ends, and stifles all the 
rcstlc.ss feelings to which men might be led by the ambition of 
permanently improving their condition. A man who has 
amassed a fortune by his own labours is not likely to have a 
turn for literature or the fine arts ; and if he had, his collections 
would ho dispersed at his death, and his sons would have to 
begin their toils anew, without time for acquiring that refine- 
nicnt in taste or elevation of sentiment which is brought about 
hy the improved education of successive generations. 

Hence, although rapid rise and sudden fortunes are more 
common in India than in Europe, thoj' produce no permanent 
change in the society ; all remains on the same dead level, 
with no conspicuous objects to guide the course of the 

* Hcnco (ho common opinion omong Europeans, that it is tliought unlucky 
for a son to go on wi(Ii liis fotlicr'a work. 
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cominnnity. and no barriers to oppcee to tire arbitrair -nifl 
of the ruler." 

Under snch disconrsgements tre tsannot be surprised at tbe 
stagnation and decline of Hindd. cmiaation. The "vronder fe, 
hotr it conld ever stmggle against them, and hoTr it attained 
to sneh a pitch as esists even at this moment. 

At vhat time it had reached its highest point it is not ea^ 
to say. Perhaps in institutions and moral character it iras at 
its best' just before Alexander : bnt learning -svas mnch longer 
in reach^g its acme. The most Sonrishing period for literatnie 
is represented by BGnda tradition to be that of Ticramaditya. 
a little before the beginning of onr era : bnt some of the authors 
Tvho are mentioned as the ornaments of that prince's court 
appear to bdong to later tim^ ; ** and the good trriters, vrhose 
Tvorks are extant, extend over a long space of time, from the 
second century before to the ei^th or the Qirisrian era, 

3Iathematical science tras in most perfection in the fifth ceatuiy 
after Girist : bnt iroifks of merit, both in literature and science, 
continued to be composed for some time after the iMahometan 
invasion. 

" Tss tz.'st cs ts? ** ^2225 ** cf £is 

said to be escepdcss to tiis rale, for eoan — Dban'^reatcs. 
they not- ■csfreaaentij- trcris=d': their As s r a Siaha, Veidlabhau^ 

lends to their children ; bat- thev are, Ghsjahatasra. rs^sHdasa. Vai&sna- 
fcr jaipesss of irsaroTeateati the hira and Vararashi ; bat Varahsra^ 
TiTcrst Tsoale into •trnose liands aro- hira Irred ia the asih oentaiT’. aaa 
■p erty tgalSfaS. As their txjrreriWts '.sonte hold that Araara Siaha Uvsd 
on tnercensrv soldiers, thev hsTo no abont the same time (see Gen. Cm- 
need to jn tbe oid of the peonls. »Jbarn. A. <?. Irw. 

like onr bsrons ; end cs each lives Snpnh). Bhavabi-an, the dmmans, 
on Ks otm lands at a distance from is snpposed to have Eved^t t_s 
3 ns equals, they neither reSne each conrtci'SrBsovarmsn.kmgotS^o^ 
other bv their interoonrse nor those x-D. “dO ; end Sana Somtshed at 1—. 
b^ D~ them bv the esamnls of their same conrt in the nrecedi:^ ceatetj'. 
sotdal habits. ' * (Dr. Hah. Jonm. A. & lSS 2 .J-“ 

ss £Iradititai associstes tnne En.] 
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niKToKY or thj: 


niM*rs n* TO Tin: m.miomhtan 

INVASION 


CHAITKU I 

711!; JIINni’S -IIINnOSTAN 


TjO: lit"! infr-n:!.-.!!, •!i ^v(• ri‘c* iv«* njj Hindu history ' is from n 
r:. ';.£'r- ;'ji ’.Jr •)!»,' V. hir’li ^•ivi" u« to infiT that llicir rcsidcuico 
v.;.' n! r.j.r- ;i!!;r- I if-wrn the riv«-rs Saru'-unt! (Scrsooty) and 
D;;- ’);i<Jv. ati 'ar). a tr.tot aliout 1»H» miles to ilia nortli-wost 
of HcJ})!. asjtJ in i-vtent ;diiint ^ix^y-liv«* miles lonp, and from 
le rnty t.» Jorty hroad. That land, Menu say.s, was called 
HraliuiA*. atta, l><-rau <> it uto frequented liy ^ods ; and llic 
ru'tnm jine erved liy imuiemorinl tradition in that country is 
}*<.in!<-<! out ji- a nu'del to the pious.* The country hetween 


* 1 1 '* * !■•*; n< '*.1 l..Jt!> wl.irji 

l! * ^'r.i t.l, vjit.r'.'f' i;*, 

A}.;';.'!r.v« VJl. \ } 

’ i t'!.’ 1* n !i i.f 

»’.)5 Jif.!:! M<-ml 

(U. j: ■ 

*' 7*1 r' *• t >' . r !i tl.r* Irt n rtivinr* 

l!.r t.tu! Il;r* l!fj''- 

l.r.itxi -O.-'a / Ir.srl 

*5ir _\ r :,tl It'iff >.* ’J’llr’ rl)--5<im 

J.?» iti t!-..-.! Ij.xr!, rr^-tiv'tl tfr'IH 

t'.itv, ttn- 

f r.li.l l^.r* ll.i&r,.| r.-irtr'r, !■« r’aUr^rl 

ittr" r’ti'i'iji!. Ktiriil;* lii'lrji, llit» 

J.tr.lsji..'. U.r" I'l.jiclli'itil", mill till* 
SurnM-riJi5,t — till-, l.iDil, mIh'i'Ii crmiri 
lifit In Itr.iliiiii'iXiiTlii, in llii. IiukI (if 
l!r.-.l:iimr.Iiii {//r,i/,!i;iir»/.ii!r»'i, nr tlio 
Jf.t.it rif ilivitir ITmn ii llriih- 

tiiiiri tir.rn in llim ilinlrirl li-t all tlm 
uii'ti r>n tilt, I'.irlli li'iirii tln-ir fi'Vrrnl 
cliiti,-. 'Jill. Iriii-t lH-t»v..fii till* Iliiiiii* 


• Tliin jiiiiy tnniii (lii, liinil of 
nriiliiiii'i, or till* litinl of raicreil laiotv- 
Ir-ilfi., 

t Si*,) nijirn, ji. 27. 


vnt tinil Vinilliyn, to flii> oiint of 
Vinm'.-iim : mill to tin* wi*'! of I’rny- 
*if*.i. in r/iU'-iI till* renintl ri*;;ion 
(.'forfl.vi Tin* fjmpit N.tivr'r’n 
t!i,.',* t«i) iiiutiMtnin rutiei's. to t!ii> 
r.i^tfm mill till* wentiTii m*ii, tlii> wjjio 
hlioiv 111 .-tr;/,ir\;r.M (nr till* Iiintl of thn 
.\ryn'). Wlirm tin* lilnrli ntiti'lnpo 
lintiifiilly trr.irrfl in to lir* liitlil nn tlin 
pnifwr Imiil for ofTorinf; werifiri's ; all 
«-I*i> in MIitIic-IiIiii-IiiiuI, l.t>t tin* 
twirr-lKini rnn.fiilly Itii'p within 
ih roiinlrin i : hut ii Siiilrn, din. 
tr,*fti-tl for Hiih'i.ntonci', iimy ilwi'll 
nnywlirri*." — V'.e.l 
* Mi'iiii, Itoiil: If. V. 17, IS. Thin 
tract i.n aUo thn arcni* of tin* aclvcii- 
turi“n n( thi* lirfil jirinccn, and tho 
ri*«ii!rnro of thn most famous papt's. — 
Wilson. I’rnfaco to Vii’/inu Purtina, 
p. Ixvii. 


i Thi.s is thn placo whnro tho Sara.s- 
watl tnrriiinatnii, lu.sing itsi'lf in t**' 
itraiit Kiinily tlc.sort. 
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that tract and the Jumna, and all to the north of the Junuia 
and Ganges, including North Behar, is mentioned, in the second 
place, under the name of Brahraarshi ; and Bramins boni 
within that tract arc pronounced to be suitable teachers of 
the several usages of men.‘ 

This, therefore, may be set down as the first country ac* 
quired after that on the Saraswati. 

Tlie Puranas pass over these early stages unnoticed, and 
commence with Ayodliya (Oudh), about the centre of the last- 
mentioned tract. It is there that the solar and lunar races 
have their origin ; and from thence the princes of all other 
countries are sprung. 

From fifty to seventy generations of the solar race are only 
distinguished from each other by purely mjdhological legends. 

After these comes Rama, who seems entitled to take his 
place in real historj’. 

His storj’,* when stripped of its fabulou.s and romantic 
decorations, merclj' relates that Rama possessed a jiowcrful 
kingdom in Hindostan ; and that he invaded the Dcckan and 
penetrated to the island of Lanka (Ceylon), which he conquered. 

The first of these facts there is no reason to question ; and 
we may readily believe that Rama led an expedition into the 
Dcckan ; but it is highly improbable that, if he was the first 
or even among the first invaders, he should have conquered 
Ceylon. If he did so, ho could not have lived, ns is generally 
supposed, before the compilation of the Vedas ; for, even in 
the time of Jlenu’s Institutes, there were no scttlemcnt.s of 
Hindu conquerors in the Dcckan. It is probable that the poets 
who have celebrated Rilina, not onl3’ reared a great fabric on a 
narrow basis, but transferred their hero’s exploits to the scene 
which was thought most interesting in their own daj*. 

The undoubted antiquity of the “ Ramaj-ana ” * is the best 
testiraonj' to the early date of the event which it celebrates ; 
j'ct, ns no conspicuous invasion of the Dcckan could have been 
undertaken without great resource.^, Rama must have lived 
after Hindu civilization had attained a considerable pitch. 

After Rama, sixty princes of his race ruled in sHcct"=si<)n 
over his dominions ; Imt ns we hear no more of Aj'orlhya 
(Oudh), it is possible that the kingdom (which at one time was 
called Coshala) ma\' have merged in another, and that the 
capital was transferred from Oudh to Canouj. 

The war celebrated in the “ Maha Bhiirata ” is th»* 
hi-'toric.al event that deserves notice. 

It is a contest In twecn the lines of Pnndu and of Oirn (t'-o 
branches of the rcigniric family) for the territorv of Iln'-tur.j.crJ 
♦ II. V. Its » F-v, p. e? * f' -* v 



(probably a place on tho Ganges, iiorMi-easl. of wliinli 

still bears tho ancient name). The family itst^lf ia of (bo hnuu' 
race, but tho difi’erent parties are an2)i)orl(!tl by jiiimeroiiii allloii, 
and some from very remote quarters. 

There seem to have been many statos in Tu(li»( » (nix, at 
least, in the one tract upon tho Ganges ") ; but a tioiiiildor/ihlti 
degree of intercourse and connexion np])oarH to have boon bopt 
up among them. Crishna, who is an ally of tlui IYukIum, thongb 
born on the Jumna, had founded a principality in Gn/orAt ; 
among the allies on each side arc chiefs from tim llindua, and 
from Calinga in the Deokan — some oven wJio, tl») tr/»nal/d.o/'(( 
are satisfied, belong to nations beyond tho Inrluti ; and yavanaa, 
a name which most orientalists consider to a;)/)Jy, in all fi/irly 
works, to the Greeks. Tlie Pandus were vieton'ona, bnt /add 
so dear for their success, that the survivors, broken-beartev 
with the loss of their friends and the destruction of their ar///ie;<, 
abandoned the world, and perished among the snows, of fiim/i/- 
Vi3*a. Crislina, their great ally, fell, as v/tm foriituriy sta,(/t/|,> 
b the midst of civil wars in his ovm country. Horne flindO 
legends relate that his sons were ohWgvl to retire beyond the 
Indus ; ’• and, as those Rajputs who hare ry^rne from thrjt 
quarter in modem times to Sind and Caeh fi.ro of hit; tribe of 
Yadu, the narrative seems more de?er/ing of ot>AU, at 
first sight might appear. The more feuthe.otie or/'/tfifd., boW" 
ever (that of the “ Idzhi Bharata ” st*elfy, rJi<?:orrb% t.bom f;o 
finallv retumins to the ne;ghho“rhocd of the 



'I hn Jfi/j//;) t/f Miif'itfifin f-foin nlv/nyti io have po'SKCfiScd 

l^ ti’iivd iiiiilit/t it.y. 'I'ht; fin-.t of Ui«;m (he who in mentioned 
III (ho *' Alfilifi liliiiiiiln ”) i« i<:|ireHent»!fI (iH the head of n number 
of ohiofu mid (lilii!!'. ; hut inot-.t of thoHo probably were within 
(he fiim'fo of fii'iijfiil mill JJeliur, ne wo Jiave liecn that tlierc 
worn (Iv'ii oilier iiidepfiiilont |{iti(^iJotn)i in the tract watered by 
(lie (iiitif/rii." 

l'‘oi' inmiy n'liliirioH (hey were nil of the military tribe, but 
I he fin-.t Nniiifa wuh horn of it Kfidrn mother ; and Chandragupla, 
w)io uverlhrew (he dyiinety, w«n nl.'io of n low cJns-s : •* from 
(hill lime, imy (he J'lir/m/in, l.hti (MmLriymi Jo.st thcirfl.scondency 
hi (Mn'{iiilh/i, mid nil the Hiieeeeding kiitf'/i and ohiofs wore 
Hi'idrnn." 

'I’hey do not iiceni (o hnvo loat (heir coiiKcijiionco from 
(he drffjvdidion of their eiuit; for the Sfidm succcsisors of 
<Jlmiidia({U|>(a me nnid, in (he hyporholinal Inngimgo of the 
|•llrl'lnllH, Io have brought the "whole earth under one tim- 
hrella " 5 " mid (here appeura tlie ntrongest ron.son to boliovo • 
(hat Aaoea, the third of the lino, wan really in possc-ssion of n 
eoinnuindiiig inllueiiee over the atatp.'i (o the north of the 
Nerlmdda, '.riie extiait of his dominioiiH appears from the 
remote pointa at whieh Ida edict-columns aro erected; and 
the aunie luouuinenta la'nr testimony to the civilized character 
of Ida goveriiincMd', ainei* (hoy oonlain orders for establishing 
horipitala and diapeii.sariea tJiroughout his empire, ns woll 
aa for plaid ing (reea mid diggiiig wells along tho public 
highwaya. 


•• Vrtijo liai, 

o It iii iviitnrItiUito dial. d«> Ya- 
N-nMH-* er Oivi'liii mv ri'nrivii'nttnl «.•« 
ef ttio Kiiift of Aliigiulltii — a 
oiivmoniinu'o oviiliMUly nviiiini; fr»«n 
ll\<' UiMwoi'u dio King of 

tho (Vnsii mill tho wii'oossovs of Atos- 
n«i(or, (('r>di''Hor \Vit-»on, .-Isiafio 
iiVjti’.m'iii',*, \m 1. ^v. 1'. 101.) Anodior 
«>f ihi'ir nllh'S, Uhrt)V"lnlto, who ro- 
oo»v«v» tho ddo of '* Kinj! of 

thiM’oolh ««*1 \Vo!-t,” owonw hy tho 
Ahhi'il” (vol. ii. l\ 10) to 
jirtW hivH I'l-hioo ol Uoivf®''. ' 


>• ITho lluddhist tMdiUons mal» 
limulrivpoptn to hnvo Kvn of «ip 
iwo frtiia’ly lUiiKldft. 

10 of tho .SiUj.ViW; llu' Brolimivns 
:nlnln Mnorya ivo n inofNmjinjf- 
\»r(\ hoioR ono of 
lilllor’s !’• 

w^Sir W. aon(«, MMi'f 

il. «. u. ISO; IVifossor Uilson. 

I'orfil Dmim. w 1. >«- P-.l-*'. 

«» IVoftVBtor U Own, Hih.Jm j 
1. iii. p. l-t- 



Thi? a'-muU'iK'y of AsiVa js ihi’ rarliivl ground I linvo boon 
iiMc to for an ojunion wliicli lias liccn niaintnincd, 

that tlip liinp-; of Maividli i woro I'lnjicrors and lords jinramount 
<'f India : and ('olont-l Wilford, who lias nn’ordod nil tlint lio 
could n'avrtain n^garding lliosc king*:,'’ slat<‘s nothing that can 
countcnani i* a belief in a greater extent or earlier coinnience- 
nu-nt nf ilieir Miprcinacy. During the war of the “ .Mnha 
lilj.'irata.” it has been shown that they formed one of six little 
inminr. hies within the basin of the (Snnges, and that they were 
ainone she nnsuerc -ful ojijmnents of one of those potty states, 
tli.!? of !1;r tin ‘quir. 1 . 

Ah’xaiidir found no lord paramount in the part of India 
whieh he vi>-ited ; nsid the nations whieh he heard of beyond 
the Hyjdia is were under aristoeratie governments. Arrian*' 
and Strabo ” <. ly shat the 1‘rasii were the most distinguished of 
.'d! s!i- Imiian nations; but neither hints’ of their supromnc 3 ' 
over the nth. Arnaii. indeed, in giving this preference to 
tin- rr.i-ii. and tlu-ir him;. S'andracoltiis, adds that Torus wa.s 
gn atir than he. Mi ga-thenes •* .sa\*s that there wore 118 
tiations in India, but mentions none of them ns suhordiimte to 
the Tra' ii. T. is imjios'.ihlo to suppose that Megnsthone.s, who 
X,- :de 1 at ti'.e court of Sandracottn«. and seems so well dispo-sed 
to exalt hi: greatness, .'.hould have failed to mention hi.s being 
emp -ror of Imlia. or indeed his having nnv decided ascendency* 
over states beyond his own immediate limit.s. 

'rile Hindii aceounts*' represent Clinndragujita a.s all but 
tiver.-, helmet! by foreign invasion, and indebted for his pre.ser- 
val’on to the arts of bis minister mon? than to the force of his 
hinetlom. It is prohahle. however, that ho laid the foundation 
of tliat inihienee which was so much c.\tended under liis grand- 
son. Hi’! accepting the cession of the Macedonian garri.sons 
on the Itulus, fnun .Seleueus, is a proof how far he himself had 
carried his views ; niul Asdea, in his y’outh, was governor of 
I'jein or Malwa, whieh must, therefore, have been a po.s.scssion 
of bis father. 

'J'ht' claim to universal monarchy in India has been advanced 
b\* jirinees of other dynasties in their inscriptions; and has 
ht’cn conceded, by different Kiiropean niithons, to Torus, to the 
kings of C:e’hmir. of Delhi, Canouj, iJengal, Sfalwa, Guzorat, 
and other places ; but all apparently on very* insufllcicnt 
groimds. 

'The family of Maiirya, to which Sandracottus belonged, 
ri’laineil jios'.-ession of the throne for ten generations, and wore 

A.-iiilte ltf.ir(trcKr.i, vol. ix. Qucitoil l»y Arrinii, ctl. vii. 

(’ll. V, ®' AVilfluii'ii T/iraIre 0/ the 

” IJooIc XV. p. -ISS. Uindur, vol. iii. 



succeeded by throe other Sudra dyiuisties, tlio last and longest 
of which bore the name of Andhra.** 

This dynasty ended in a.». 430, and is succeeded in the 
Purdnas by a confused assemblage of dynasties seemingly not 
Hindds ; from which, and the interruption at all attempts at 
historical order, we may infer a foreign invasion, followed by a 
long period of disorder. At the end of several centuries a 
gleam of light breaks in, and discovers Magadha *• subject to 
the Gupta kings of Canouj. From this period it is no longer 
distinctly mentioned. 

The fame of Magadha has been preserved from its being 
the birthplace of Buddha, and from its language (Mdgadlii or 
Pali) being now employed in the sacred writings of his most 
extensively diffused religion, as well as in those of the Jains. 

A king of what wo now call Bengal is mentioned among the 
allies of the king of Magadlia in the war of the “ Mahd Bhdrata.” 
From him, the Ayini Akbcri continues the succession, through 
five dynasties, till the Mahometan conquest. These lists, 
being only known to us by the translations of Abfilazl, might 
be looked on with more suspicion than the Hindfi ones already 
noticed. But that one of them, at least (the fourth), is founded 
in truth, is proved by inscriptions ; and from them a scries 
of princes, with names ending in Pdla, may bo made out, who 
probably reigned from the ninth to the latter part of the 
eleventh century.** The inscriptions relating to this family 
wore found at distant places, and in circumstances that leave 
no room to question their authenticity : yet they^ advance 
statements which are surprising in themselves, and difficult to 
reconcile to what we know, from other sources, of the history 
of India, They represent the kings of Bengal as ruling over 
the whole of India ; from Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and from 
the Brahmaputra to the Indus. They even assert that the 
same kings subdued Tibet on the cast, and Cambdja (which 
some suppose to be beyond the Indus) on the west,** 

These conquests are rendered impossible, to anything like 
their full extent, by the simultaneous existence of independent 


** Seo " Clironology,” p, 150. 

[Boo note, p, 108, — J3 d,] 

** Beo Jlr. Cofebrooko, Aaialic lie- 
eearchet, vol. ix. p, 442, and tiio 
variouB inscriptionB in tho preceding 
volumes there inentioncd. 

S’ Tho earliest, a copper tablet con- 
taining a grant of land, and found at 
Monghlr, appears to t>o written in the 
ninth century. (Seo Aeiatio Ihtgear- 
chit, vol. ix. p, 440, above Quoted.) 
It says, in explicit terms, that tho 
reigning ItOja, Dtb PAl D^b (or D6va 


FAla D6va}, possessed tho whole of 
India from tho source of tho Canges 
to Adam’s Bridge (reaching to Cey- 
lon), and from tho river Mogna, or 
Brahmaputra, to tho western seo. It 
spcciflcs tho inhabitants of Bengal, 
tho Carnatic, and Tibet among his 
subjects, and alludes to his army 
marching through Cnmbfijo, •— u 
country generally supposed to bo 
beyond tho Indus, and, if not so, 
certainly in tho extreme west of India, 
Tho noxt inscription is on o broken 



povcniiiK'nts in Canouj, Dt’llu. j\jniir, Mcu-ar, anti Guzcrat, if 
no! in otlu-r plaros ; Init they could scarcely ha%'c been claimed 
in contemporary inscript itms. if the prince-5 to whom the}- nro 
ascribed had not atTccted pome supremacy over the other state?, 
and h:nl not sent expeditions far into the west of India, and 
oven into (lie heart of the J)eckan. On the whole, this dynast^’ 
scorns to have at least as pood a cLiim ns an^* other in Ihe'llindu 
times to the dipnity of poneral dominion, and afTords a fresh 
reason for di‘trnsi;np all such pretensions. The dynasty of 
IVila was sureeeded by one whose names ended in Sena,'* 
:ind this last w.is subverted bv the M.ahomctans about 
.v.n. !-2>Cv. 


Thouplj the hinpttom of Millwa does not pretend to equal in 
.antiquity tho c .already mentioued. it is of it that we possess 
the Sir ,- 1 .authentic date. The cm still current- throupli all tho 


tMiintrie'- north of the Xcrb.add.i is that o' Vicramaditva. who 


ii-icned .at Ufe 


at the date of its commencement, winch avas 


!:f:v--!.v vears Ivfon’ Christ. 


Vicr.inw'idity.i is the il.irun nl R.ashid of Ilindii tales ; and 
by drawing itaa-lv from sticii .«oJircc.s, Colonel vVilford collected 
mch a ina‘s of transactions as required the supposition of no 
Ic-'S than eiplit Viemmadityas to reconcile the dates of them ; 
but .all that is now .admitted is, that Vicramaditya was a power- 
ful mojjan-'h, nded a civilized and prosperous country*, and was 
a distinp^nVlied patron of Jcltors. 

The nc.xt epoch is that of Raja Bhojn, whose name is one of 
the most renowned in India, but of whose exploit.? no record 
h.as been prc-en'cd.” Ilis long reign terminated about the 
end of the eleventh century. 

The intcrzncdialc six centuries arc filled up by lists of kings 


r-.I'.insu in J’l- ai'trjc! of S.ir.in. north 
* f th- Gr.r.fr-- II wa-* on'c’.o.l by n 

j-ri'ic- «)i > J'rof^■^• — ! trihu5<irj* 

t ) Oo-.tr or IJ-ns.’.t, j-i-t clniin* for liit 
{'■mlorj- tli" tr.irt from 
Itow.-t ,tl!-inr,5; (not rx.ictly Imoivn) 
to th" liirn.’.li.yn mount. iin«. nnit 
frrm tli'- c.-.-t -m to tli-* u-o.'tcm po.i. 
It f t.ito^ tr.- Jl-i ja of It.T.^.oI (prob.iWy 
t!!o r.oa of tho D.'-b IVil of tho lut 
irt'oripti'-'n) tu h.avo oonnuorod Ori^.^.t. 
n frib? or poopto MHod Ilunp (nl*.-! 
n-.otiticnM in tho former in'rriplion). 
tho FTjtliom p.nrt of tho co.a-^t of 
Coro!n.'.ndf-J, nad CJun-r/it. Tiio thin! 
rnert-ly n*conli tlint n in.icmifioont 
monument in honour of Ihiildh.o. 
no.or HonAn'-t. wn.'! on'ctotl in lOdfi by 
n Jti'ijn of Heripal of tlio p.imo f.imily 
n.1 tlio nbove, «!io, from tlio earlier 


in-eription'. nl.«o nppj.ar to Ikivo l)oea 
l}(iddhi<tp. 

[.\bciit Pi>0 A.n. a king reignetl 
la Beng.ll mmo.l AdituMni, vrlio Lp 
S lid to b.ivo invite.! from Knnouj five 
dijtinciti'h-d Br.ihmain. the tmcc?- 
tow of ICiO f.imiti-'.i now di.spensod 
through Bengal. Tljoy wore neeom* 
panied liy fi\t> Kiiy.v5:hn.9. mho pimi- 
iarly Ivegame tho progenitors of 
eighty-thn-y? fnmilie.^. 'Hie proco- 
denco of the mrious families mero 
Fettled by B.illitln Senn, who reigned 
in tho eleventh century. See Uole- 
l>rooko’« wl. il. p. ISS, nnd 

Jo'jrn. .-1. 5. V.. ISlVI. p. o2o. — Eo.] 
~ [Dr. Hull hnj» Fhon-n (Joarn. 
if. It., ISC'-, nnd I’d.»3e3'fn/.'<i, 
Prof.) how- little fmmdntion there is 
for this prince's fnmo as a pntron of 
letters. — E d.] 



in the “ Aymi Akheri,” and in the Ilindd hooks : among them 
is one named Chandrapala, who is said to have conquered all 
Hindostan ; but the information is too vague to be made much 
use of. The princes of Malwa certainly extended their authority 
over a large portion of the centre and west of India ; and it 
is of Vicramaditya that the traditions of universal empire are 
most common in India. 

The grandson of Bhoja was taken prisoner, and his country 
conquered by the Raja of Guzerdt ; but Malwa appears soon to 
have recovered its independence under a new dynasty, and was 
finally subdued by the Mahometans, a.d. 1231.” 

The residence of Crishna, and other events of those times, 
impress us Avith the belief of an early principality in Guzerdt ; 
and the Avhole is spoken of as under one dominion, by a Greek 
Avriter of the second century.” The Rdjput traditions, quoted 
by Colonel Tod,” inform us of another principality, founded 
at Balabhi, in the peninsula of Guzerdt, in the middle of the 
second century of our era, by Kanak Sena, an emigrant of the 
solar race, Avhich reigned in Oudh.” They Avere driven out of 
their capital in a.d. 524, by an army of barbarians, Avho, Colonel 
Tod thinks, Avere Parthians. The princes of that family emi- 
grated again from Guzerdt, and at length founded the kingdom 
of McAvdr, Avhich still subsists. Grants of land, inscribed on 
copper tablets, Avhich have been translated by Mx. Wathon,”. 
fully confirm the fact that a race Avhose names often ended in 
Sena reigned at Balabhi from a.d. 144 to a.d. 524. The bar- 
barians, Avhom Colonel Tod thinks Parthians, Mr. Wathen 
suggests may have been Indo-Bactrians. They are certainly 
too late to be Parthians, but it is not impossible they may have 
been Persians of the next race (Sassanians). Noushirwdn 
reigned from a.d. 531 to a.d, 679. Various Persian authors 
quoted by Sir John Malcolm *’ assert that this monarch carried 
his arms into Ferghdna on the north and India on the. east ; 
and as they are supported in the first assertion by Chinese 
records,” there seems no reason to distrust them in the second. 
Sir Henry Pottinger (though without stating his authority) 
gives a minute and probable account of Noushirwan’s march 
along the sea-coast of Mekrdn to Sind ; ” and as Balabhi was 


** Colonel Tod, Tranaaetiont of the 
JRoyal Asiatic Society vol. i. p. 201, 
and Mr. Colcbrooko p. 230 of the 
same volume. See also Gladwin’s 
Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 48. 

* Vincent’s Peripltts, p. Ill (Note 
on Mambarus). 

30 Vol. ii. p. 469. 

31 [His .pucccssors aro supposed to 
have instituted an era, called tlio 


Balabhi Samvat, the first year of 
which was the 37Sth of Vikrnmfiditya, 
or A.D. 319. — Ed.] . 

33 Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Caleutta, vol. iv. p. 480, etc. 
[Prinsep’s Essays, Thomas’ ed. vol. 
u pp. 253-202 .— Ed.] 

3* Persia, vol. L p. 141. 

3‘ Do Guignes, vol. ii. p. 469 
35 Travels, etc., p. 386. 


to Sind, wo inny oasily hollove him to liavc destroyed 
that city. IVrliaps tlio cMirront story of the descent of the 
Uiinas of Mowiir from Nonslnrw.-in may have some connexion 
with their hi'iti}:drivoJi into tlieir present seats hy that monarch. 

'J*lie dillen'nee of seven years, by which the taking of Balabhi 
precede' Nim^liirwan's accession, is but a trifling matter in 
Hintb’i chronology. 

'.rile Ihdablii prince.s were .succeedetl in the rule of Guzenit 
by the Chaur.is. another Uajpiit tribe, who finally established 
their cajiital. in T-lii. at Anhalwara, now Pattan, and 
bec.nme one of the preate -t dynasties of India. 

'rhe last r.'ija, dying in O.H without male i.ssuo, was 
Mireeeiled by his son-in-law ns prince of the Kajput tribe of 
Salonka, or (.'halukya, whose family were chiefs of Kalian in 
the Deckan, above the Ghats.** 

It was a r.ija of this dynasty lliat conquered Malwa ; and 
it is to them, I suppose, that Colonel Wilford applie.s the title 
of cmrerori of India.” 'I'houph overrun and rendered tributary 
by .^lahmud of Ghar.ni, the Saldnkns remained on the throne 
till .\.n. lUJ*'. when they were deposed by another dynasty, 
“.vliieh in 1207*' sank in its turn before the Mu.s.sulman 
conquemn-. 

Pew of the ancient Hindu states have attracted more notice 
than Ciny.ieuhja or Cinouj. It is one of the ino.st ancient 
places in liulia : it pave rise, and gives a name, to one of the 
preatc'-t divisions of the Ilramin class ; its capital was, i)crhaps, 
the wealthiest visited by the fir.st Mahometan invaders; and 
its w.ars with the neighbouring state of Delhi contributed to 
accelerate the ruin of Hindu independence. 

This kingdom ajijiears in early times to have been called 
Pnnchala. It seems to have been a long but narrow territorj', 
extending on the east to Nepal (which it included), and on the 
west, along the Cliambal ” and Banas, ns far as Ajmir. Wo 
know little else of its early history, except the Rajput witings 
and traditions collected by Colonel Tod,** and the inscriptions 

Colmipl VfiJ. i. pp. S3, 07, cliuln is iissiiinod in Menu IT. 10. Its 
lOl. Trotn tin- roinpiirntivp limit’’, iw ns’i^iod in tlio “ SInhn 

ii”iini<-s of Kiiliiin in th« Conenn. llhur.itn,” nro innde out. by connoct- 
C<i)»ni-1 Tod lm« imtnridly bi-ra li-d int- tbo followitif- noto.s in tbo OnVntal 
to Fnppoii. til’' Sidfmtin prinro K> Mnyazinr, vol, iii. p. 3.'i, vol. iv. p. 
Imvo conic from tlicncc ; but furtber 1-12. It is ri’mnrUnblc tbnt those 
iiifanniition i.s unfnvonniblc to tlmt bmindnrir.s, onliirped n little on the 
ojiinion. Of the S.slAnkn prince.s of Fiiuth nnd on tlie west, nro the same 
Kiiii.in in the Dcclinn inor.' will bo ns those nsslipied by Colonel Tod to 
mid lii’n’nfter. the snino hinpidotn nt the time of 

” Ariatir UrrcanhtK, vol. ix. pp. the Miis.siilinnn invnsion. — Rajasthan 
ICO, 170, 181. ete. vol. ii. p. 0. 

llripjTs’ Ferishta. *» Vol. ii. p. 2. 

“ The identity of Cnnonj nnd Pnn- 



. examined by Professor Wilson,^* with those translated and 
discussed by Principal Mill.** The former relate that it was 
taken from another Hindu dynasty, a.d. 470, by the Rathors, 
who retained it until its conquest by the Mussulmans, in a.d. 
1193 ; when they withdrew to their present seats in Mdrwdr. 

In this interval they represent its conquests as including, 
at one period, Bengal and Orissa, and as extending on the west 
AS far as the river Indus. 

The inscriptions load us to think that the dynasty subverted 
by the Mussulmans was of more recent origin, being established 
by a Bfi.jpfit adventurer in the eleventh century, and throw 
doubt on the accuracy of Colonel Tod’s information in other 
respects. 

The Rdjpdts, as well as the Mahometan writers, who describe 
the conquest of India, dwell in terms of the highest admiration 
on the extent and magnificence of the capital of this kingdom, 
the ruins of which are still to bo scon on the Ganges. 

It would bo tedious to go through the names of the various 
petty Hindu states that existed at various periods in Hindostan ; 
the annexed table gives a notion of the dates of some of them, 
though it must often bo erroneous as well as incomplete. 

The mention of Cashmir is confined to the table for a dif- 
ferent reason from the rest. Its history is too full and coraploto 
to mix with such sketches as the above, and it enters little into 
the affairs of the other parts of India, except when it describes 
the invasion, and almost conquest, of that great continent, on 
more than one occasion, by its own rdjas ; the accuracy of 
which accounts appears to admit of question.*’ 

It is not easy to decide what states to include in the list, 
even of those which have come to my knowledge. The Panjdb 
seems better entitled than Ben&res ; but although a state, 
called Trigorta, was formed out of it in ancient times, and it 
was again nearly united, when attacked by the Mahometans, 
yet it is not noticed in the intermediate Indian history, and 
when visited by the Greeks it was broken into very small 
principalities : Porus, one of the greatest chiefs, had not, with 
all his friends and dependents, one-eighth part of the whole.** 


Asiatic Jteaeareli.es, vol. xv. 
Journal of the Itoyal Asiatic 
Society, vol. iii. for 1834. [A akotch 
of all tlint ia Icnown of tlio liiotory vf 
Knnouj ia given by Dr. Hall, Journ. 
A. 8. B., 1802.— Ed.] 


This Bolitnry apocimon of HindC 
history will bo found most satisfac- 
torily analyzed and explained in 
Asiatic Jleaearehes, vol, xv. 

« [See this diaouasod in Appendix 
III. note. — E d.] 
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amuitiity, t*? li- i ob ourr* than that of Hitulontan, hut it ii ic -t 
inton- lint;. W«‘ taio’.v litth- »»f tin* t arly itilnhitantn ; nn'l 
tlu' HindtV: <Io not attrnrt jo mtn-lj nttmtlon whf'rc they arc 
coioni-‘t‘< thfv ilhl in tii'-ir nativo "All tho trndi- 

tioijH an'I rcconl't of tlic p'-nin-ttia " (•.■tyM Prohr'-or Wi!-on) 
** n*<ro^'nt£o, in cvi-n" part of it, a p'-rwl v. Ji'-n the natives «-ero 
not llifKlus”; and iIk- aijoriyin'"' are de.'eriliod, before the:r 
civilir-atiotj i>y tiie latter p' .op!'*, as foresters and mountaineers, 
or j^oblins and demons. Bom** eirruni'-tanee^, however, pivc 
rise to douht.*; whether the e.arly inhabitants of the Dtckan 
could have been in ko rude a t tnle ns this account of them 
would le.nd us to .suppo e. 

The Tamil lanpuape inu>-t have been formed and perfected 
before the introduction of the San*crit ; and thouph this fact 
may not he conclusive (since the North American Indtaas also 
possess a poll.^hed lanpuape), yet, if Mr. Kllis’.s opinion he well 
founded, and there is an original Tamil literature as well as 
language, it will be impossible to class the founders of jt with 
foresters and mountaineers.’ If nn.v credit could be given to 
the Hindu legends, Havana, who reigned over Ceylon and the 
Fouthenj i)art of the peninsula at the time of P»dma’.s inva- 
.sion, was the head of n civilized and powerful state ; but, by 
the same accounts, he was a Hindu, and a follower of Siva ; 


* TJk* wholn of l))^ folloivin;; infor* 
irmtion.riown to tlv'nccount of Oric.'-v 
is dcrivrjl from I*rof('».«or WH^onV 
Introduction to the Mnckrnri" Pn- 
pcru ; tlioupli it inny be rom'‘timM 
modified by opinion* for wliicli tjiat 
pentlcmtin oiipit not to bo nnswer- 
ablo. 

* It i?, perljnp*. n proof of tbo rs- 
tnblidinient of Tmnil litornturo f>eforo 
the arriviil of tlio Bratnin«, tJint eom" 
of it* moft cstooined nutlior* nro «»f 
tiie lowest cost, or wliot wo cnl! 


Pftrinr.*. Tlier’' outfiom lived in 
comparatively mod'-m times : not 
ruch ft career would never have b^a 
thrown open to their class if 
Imowlinij^' which l-'d to it haii Ixm 
first imparloel by the 
(Tlioro ore f omo Tamil l>ook* wenbea 
to Acastyn him>!olf, but they nro 
undoubaMlIy modem. Tlio oluost 
works nro tho"-* written by Jama*; 
tbo earliest is not later than the mntn 
century a.d. So" Dr. CaldrvcII, 
J^fiicidtan Comp. Gram. — En.J 
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DIVISIONS OF THE DECIvAN 235 

which would lead us to infer that the story is much more recent 
than the times to which it refers, and that part of it at least is 
founded on the state of things when it was written, rather thnn 
when Hama and Ravana lived. 

It is probable that, after repeated invasions had opened the 
communication between the two countries, the first colonies 
from Hindostan would settle on the fruitful plains of the 
Carnatic and Tanjorc, rather than in the bleak downs of the 
upper Deckan ; and although the sea might not at first have 
influenced their choice of abode, its neighbourhood would in 
time give access to traders from other nations, and would 
create a rapid increase of the towns along the coast. Such 
seems to have been the case about the beginning of our era, 
when Plinj’ and the author of the “ Periplus ” describe that 
part of India. 

Even the interior must, however, have received a consider- 
able portion of refinement at a stiU earlier period ; for the 
companions of Alexander, quoted in Strabo and Arrian, while 
tljey remark the points of difference which still subsist between 
the inhabitants of the south and north of India, take no notice 
of any contrast in their mannem. 

Professor Wilson surmises that the civilization of the south 
may possibly be extended even to ten centimes before Christ.’ 

It has been mentioned that there are five languages spoken 
in the Deckan ; and as they doubtless mark an equal number 
of early national divisions, it is proper here to describe their 
limits. 

Tamil is spoken in the country called Dravida, which occu- 
pies the extreme south of the peninsula, and is bounded on 
the north bj* a line drawn from Pulicat (near Madras) to the 
Ghats between that and Bangalor, and so along the curve of 
those mountains westward to the boundary-line between 
^lalabar and Canara, which it follows to the sea so as to 
include Malabar.* 

Part of the northern limit of Drdvida forms the southern one 
of Carnata, which is bounded on the west by the sea, nearly as 
far as Goa, and then by the western Ghats up to the neighbour- 
hood of Colapur. 

The northern limit would be very roughly marked by a line 

^ [Dr. Caldwell (ibid. pp. 77-SO) tlio south ; ho is identified with the 
sliows that the Drdvidians hod ac- star Canopus. Of course his date 
quired at least the elements of civi- is utterly uncertain ; Dr. Caldwell 
lization previous to tho arrival would fix it in the sixth or seventh 
amongst tlicm of tho Brahmans, but century b.c. — ^Ed.] 
they were still in a rude state. Trn- [These limits thus include the 

ilition names Agnstya ns tho first district of the Malayalam. — ^E d.] 
teacher of science (tnd literature in 


from Colaptir to Bidar, and the eastern by a lino from Bidar, 
through Adoni, Anantpfir, and Nandidrfig, to the point in the 
Gh&is formerly mentioned between I’ulicat and Bangalor. 

This last lino forms part of the western limit of the T6Iugu 
language; which, however, must be prolonged in the same 
rough way to Chanda, on the river Warda. From this tlio 
northern boundary runs still more indistinctly cast to Sohnpfir 
on the Mahunadi. The eastern limit runs from Sohnplir to 
Cicacolc, and thence along the sea to Bulicat, whore it meets 
the boundary of the Tamil language. 

The southern limit of the Maratta language and nation has 
already been described in fixing the boundaries of Carnuta and 
Tolingdna. It runs from Goa througli Colaptir and Bidar to 
Chanda. Its eastern lino follows the Warda to tiie chain of 
hills south of the Nerbadda, called Injddri or Sdtpdra. 

Those hills are its northern limit, as far west as Nnnddd, 
near the Ncrbadda, and its western will bo shown by a 
lino from Nandod to Damdn, continued along the sea to 
Goa.' 

The Uriya language is bounded on the soutli by that of 
Tclingdna, and on the east by the sea. Oh the west and north, 
a line drawn from Sohnpur to Midnapdr, in Bengal, would in 
some measure mark the boundary. 

The largo space loft between Mahdrashtra and Orissa is in 
a great part the forest tract inhabited by the Gdnds. Their 
language, though quite distinct from the rest, being reckoned 
a jargon of savage mountaineers, is not counted among the five 
languages of the Deckan.' 

The most ancient kingdoms are those in the extreme south, 
in all of which the Tamil language prevailed. 

Two persons of the agricultural class founded the kingdoms 
of Pdndya and Chola. The first of these derives its name from 
its founder. It is uncertain when he flourished, but there 
seem good grounds for thinking it wos in the fifth century 
before Christ. ' 

Strabo mentions an ambassador from King Pandion to 
Augustus ; and this appears from the “ Periplus ” and Ptolemy 
to have been the hereditary appellation of the descendants of 
Pandya. , 

The Pandion of the time of the “ Periplus ” had possession 
of a part of the Malabar coast, but this must have been of 
short duration ; the Ghdts in general formed the western limit 

* Tho CBtablfsIimont of a Mnnitta goncrnl for ii cotiBitlorrtblo dintanco 
govommenfc at Nfigpfir bu8 drawn round tbo capllal. 
many of tho nation into that part of " Jn tlio pluina townrdo tho north 
Gdndwdna, and mado thoir Jangungo of 06nd w/iria tho liinguago ia a dinloct 
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«>f till* Kin|;(Iniii, wliioii was of small oxlont, only occup 3 ’’ing 
wliat W(* now rail tin* ilistriots of Madura and Tinivelh*. 

'J'lu' soat of till* j-.ovi'ninu'nt, after being 1-wico changed, was 
tixi'd at Mailnra. wlnii' it was in Ptolem.v's time, and where 
it roinaint'd till within a oi-ntur^* of the present day. 

The wars and rivalries of all (he I’andj'an princes wore with 
the adjoining hingdoin of Chola ; with which thc^* seem, in 
the first ages of tile Christian ora, to have formed a union 
which lasted for a long time. Tiie.v, however, resumed their 
separate snvereigutt*, and were a considcrahle state until the 
ninth renturv, wlnm the\' lost their consequence, and were 
often trihntan*, tliough sometimes rjuite independent, till the 
last of the Nat'aes {the d\'nast\* with which the lino closed) 
was conquered 1*\' the Nabob of Arcot in a.d. 1730. 

The lii-tory of f'liola takes a wider range. 

Its proper limits were those of the Tamil language, and 
Mr. Kllis thinks that it had attained to this c.\tcnt at Iho 
beginning of the Christian era : but the same gentleman is 
of opinion that, in the eighth centurv*, its princes had occupied 
large jiortions of C.irnata and Telingana, and ruled over as 
tuuoh {if till* comitJT u]j to the Godaveri as hiy cast of the hills 
at Xandiilrug. 

They seem, however, to have been first chocked, and ulti- 
m.ately driven back, in the twelfth centurj*, within their ancient 
frontiers. In this state thej- continued to subsist, cither as 
iiulepcndent princes or feudatories of Vija.vanagar, until the 
end of the seventeenth ccntur\% when a brother of the founder 
of the M.aratta state, who was at that time an ofiicer under the 
Mur ••ulman king of IJijapur, being detached to aid the last raja, 
sujijilanted him in his government, and was first of the present 
family of Tanjore. 

The c-ajiital, for most p.art of their rule, Wcis at Cdnchi, 
or Conjeveram, west of I^fadras. 

Cliera was a .«mall .state, between the territoi^' of the 
Pand\-as and the western sea. It comprehended Travancore,’ 
part of Malabar, and Coimbatur. It is mentioned in Ptolcm}*, 
and maj* have existed at the commencement of our era. It 
spread, at one time, over the greater part of Carndta, but was 
Kubvcrlcd in the tenth century', and its lands partitioned 
among the surrounding states. 

According to the mythologists, the count rj* of Kerala, which 
includes ^falabar and Canara, w.ns (together with the Concan) 
miraculou.sly gained from the sea b}* Parasu Kama (the con- 
queror of the Cshatrivas), and as miraculouslj'' peopled hj' him 
with Bramins. A more rational account states that, about 
the first or second century of our era, a prince of the northern 



division of Kerala introduced a colony of Bramins from Hin- 
dostan ; and as the numerous Bramins of Malabar and Canara 
are mostly of the five northern nations, the story seems to bo 
foimded in fact. 

However the population may have been introduced, all 
accounts agree that Kerala was, from the first, entirely separate 
from the Concans, and was possessed by Bramins, who divided 
it into sixty-four districts, and governed it by means of a 
general assembly of their cast, renting the lands to men of the 
inferior classes. The executive govermnent was held by a 
Bramin elected every three years, and assisted by a council of 
four of the same tribe. In time, however, they appointed a 
chief of the military class, and afterwards were, perhaps, under 
the protection of the Pandyan kings. But though the language 
of Kerala is a dialect of Tamil, it does not appear ever to have 
been subject to the kingdom of Chola. 

It is not exactly kno^vn when the northern and southern 
divisions separated ; but in the course of the ninth century 
the southern one (Malabar) revolted from its prince, who had 
become a Mahometan, and broke up into many petty princi- 
palities ; among the chief of which was that of the Zamorins, 
whom Vasco di Gama found in possession of Calicut in the end 
of the fifteenth century. 

The northern division (Canara) seems to have established 
a dynasty of its own soon after the commencement of our era, 
which lasted till the twelfth century, when it was overturned 
by the Belal rajas, and subsequently became subject to the 
rajas of Vijayanagar. 

The Concan, in early times, seems to have been a thinly 
inhabited forest, from which character it has even now but 
partially escaped. I suppose the inhabitants were always 
Marattas. 

From there being the same language and manners through 
all Camata, it seems probable that the whole was once united 
under a native government ; but the first historical accounts 
describe it as divided between the Pandya and Chera princes, 
and those of Canara (or the northern half of Kerala). It was 
afterwards partitioned among many petty princes, until the 
middle of the eleventh century, when one considerable dynasty 
appears to have arisen. 

This was the family of Ballala or Belal, who were, or pro- 
tended to be, Rajputs of the Yadu branch, and whose power 
at one time extended over the whole of Carnata, together 
with Malabar, the Tamil country, and part of Telingfina. 
They were subverted by the Mussulmans, about A.n. 1310 
or 1311. 




notice. The kingdom fell into the hands of the Yadus of 
Deogiri.** 

Another branch of the tribe of Chalukya, perhaps connected 
with those of Calidn, ruled over Calinga, which is the eastern 
portion of Telingdna, extending along the sea from Drdvida 
to Orissa. 

Their dynasty certainly lasted through the whole of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and perhaps began two cen- 
turies earlier. It was greatly reduced by the Ganapati kings 
of Andhra, and finally subverted by the rdjas of Cattac. 

The kings of Andhra, whose capital was Warangal (about 
80 miles north-east of Heiderdbdd), are alleged to have been 
connected with the Andhra race in Magadha ; but it must have 
been by country only, for Andhra is not the name of a family, 
but of all the inland part of Telingdna." 

The records of the inhabitants mention Vicrama and 
Sdlivdhana among the earliest monarchs : after these they 
place the Chola rdjas, who were succeeded, they thinlc, about 
616 A.D., by a race called Yavans ; who were nine in number, 
and reigned, as they say, for 468 years, till a.d. 053. About 
this time, the same records make the family of Ganapati rajas 
begin ; but the first authentic mention of them, and probably 
their &st rise to consequence, was in the end of the eleventh 
century, under Kakati," from whom the whole dynasty is 
sometimes named. He has been mentioned as an officer or 
feudatory of the Chdlulcyas, and as having gained victories 
over the Chola kings. Their greatest power was about the 
end of the thirteenth century, when the local traditions repre- 
sent them as possessed of the whole of the peninsula south of 
the Goddveri. Professor Wilson, however, limits them to the 
portion between the fifteenth and eighteenth degrees of latitude. 

In 1332 their capital was taken, and their importance, if 
not their independence, destroyed by a Mahometan army from 
Delhi. At one time, subsequent to this, they seem to have 
been tributary to Oritsa. They merged, at last, in the Mussul- 
man kingdom of Golconda. 

The history of Orissa, like all others in the Deckan, begins 
with princes connected with the “Maha Bharata.” It then 
goes on with a confused history (much resembling that of the 
commencement of the Andhra kings), in which Vicramdditya 
and Salitrahana are made to occupy the country in succession ; 
and in which repeated invasions of Yavans from Delhi, from 
a country called Babul (supposed to mean Persia), from 

1® Mr. Elliott, Journal of the Itoyal Papers, p. exxii. 

Aaiatio Society, vol. i. p. 17. “ [Ho is s:iicl to l^’f 
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Cashinif, and from Sind, aro represented as having taken 
place between the sixth century before Christ and the fourth 
century* after Clirist. 

The last invasion was from the sea, and in it the Yavans 
wore successful, and kept possession of Orissa for 146 years. 

The natives supjjose these Yavans to be i\Iussulmans ; and, 
with similar absurdity, describe two invasions of troops of that 
persuasion, under Imurnt Klidn and another IClian, as taking 
jjlacc about five centuries before Christ. Some will prefer 
applying the stor3* to Selcucus, or the Bactrian Greeks ; but 
it is evident that the whole is a jumble of such history and 
m3’tholog.v as the author was acquainted with, put together 
without the slightest knowledge of geography or chronology.” 

The Yavans were expelled b3’' Ya3\ati Kesari, in a.d. 473 . 

This Mr. Stirling justl3' considers as the first glimmering of 
authentic histor3*. Thirt3’-five rajas of the Kesari family follow 
in a period of 650 3’cars, until a.d. 1131 , when their capital 
was taken b3' a prince of the house of Ganga Vansa, whose 
d3'nast3’ occupied the throne till near the Mahometan conquest. 
Jlr. Stirling supposes this famil3'’ to have come from Telingana ; 
but Professor Wilson ” proves, from an inscription, that they 
were rajas of a countr3' on the Ganges, answering to what is 
now Tamluk and Midnapur ; and that their first invasion was 
at the end of the eleventh centur3' of our era, some 3’'ears before 
the final conquest just mentioned. 

Their greatest internal prosperity and improvement seem 
to have been towards the end of the twelfth century ; and for 
several reigns on each side of that epoch they claim extensive 
conquests, especially to the south. 

These are rendered highly improbable by the fiourishing 
state of the Chalulcya and Andhra governments dming that 
period. In the middle of the fifteenth centiu’y, however, the 
government of Orissa had sent armies as far as Conjeveram, 
near IMadras, and about the same time their raja, according 
to Perishta, advanced to the neighbourhood of Bidar, to assist 
the Hindu princes of those parts against the Mussulmans. 

Before these last events, the Ganga Vansa had been suc- 
• ceeded by a Rajput family, of the race of the sun ; and after 
performing some other brilliant exploits, and suffering invasions 
from the Mussulmans, both in Bengal and the Dcckan, the 

Tho samo remark applies to tho however, is not physically impossible 
Yavans of Tolingfina, who, by-the- like tho others, for tho first Arab 
bye, have nil Sanscrit names. Dr. invasion was in the seventh century 
Buchanan (vol. iii. pp. 97, 112) is after Christ. 

surprised to find a dynasty of Yavans ** Preface to tho Mackenzie Papers, 
at Anagundi on tho Tumbodra in the p. cxxx\-iii. Their name means " race 
eighth and ninth centuries ; this, of the Ganges.” 
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of that of Balldl, became rajas of Deogiri.** In a.d. 1294, 
Maharfishtra -W’as invaded by the Mussulmans from Delhi. A 
r&ja of the race of Yadu still reigned at Deo^ri. He was 
rendered tributary either then or in a.d. 1306, and his capital 
was taken and his kingdom subverted in a.d. 1317. 

About this time the Mussulman vriters began to mention 
the Marattas by name.” It is probable that strangers, on 
entering the Deckan, called the first country they came to by 
that general designation, and did not distinguish the different 
nations by narne till they had met with more than one. It is 
probable, also, that there was little in the Marattas to attract 
notice. If they had been for any time imder one great mon- 
archy, we should have heard of it, as of the other Deckan 
states ; and they would probably, like the others so circum- 
stanced, have had a peculiar literatmre and civilization of their 
own. But they are still remarkably deficient both in native 
orders and in refinement ; and what polish they have seems 
borrowed from the Mussulmairs, rather than formed by Hindus. 

On the other hand, their cave-temples argue a great and 
long-continued application of skill and power ; and those of 
Ellora attracted the attention of the Mussulmans in their very 
first invasions. 

The celebrity of the Marattas was reserved for recent times, 
when they were destined to act a greater part than all other 
Hindu nations, and to make a nearer approach to rmiversal 
sovereignty than any of those to whom modem writers have 
ascribed the enjoyment of the empire of India. 

® WUson’s Prefnco to the Mackcn- have flourished in the thirteenth 
rie Pnpei^ p. cxxx. [Vopadeva, the century. See Bumouf, BJidff Purdna, 
grammarian and reputed author of Pref. — , 

the Bhdgavata Purdna, is believed ** [The name AforJof occurs several 

to have been a contemporary of times in Zid ud din Bami’s account 
Hcmddri, the minister of Bdiua- of iluhnnunad Tughlak’s reign, 
diondra, Bdjn of Deogiri, and to Ed.] 




wliich tliono pninln woro Biliintod in tlin fniirloontii cnnlnry boforo Clirisl.' 
Mr. Colobrooko’8 inlorprotiition of Ihm parmiigo linR novor, I Ijoliovo, iiocn cnllnd 
m question ; nnd it would bo difliciilt to find any groiinds for Riispccting tlio 
gonuinonoRS of tho text itself, ^'bo iinciont form of tho calendar is beyond tlio 
invention of the Hindfi forger, and thoro could bo no motive to coin a passage, 
fixing in tho fourtoonth conttiry boforo Ciirist a work which all Ilindds assign 
to tho thirty-first contnry of the name ora. 

In an essay proviou.dy written,® Mr. Colobrooko has shown, from another 
passngo in tho Vddns, tliat tho corrospondonno of seasons with montlis, as 
.thoro stated, indicated a position of tho cardinal points similar to tliat which 
has just boon montionod ; nnd, on that ground, ho had fixed tho compilation 
of tho Vddns at tho samo period which )io aftcrivards nscorlninod by moro 
direct proof. 

From tho ago of tho V6dns, thus fixed, wo must ondnavour to discover that 
of Menu’s Code. >Sir William Jones® examines tho difforonco in tho dialect 
of thoso two compositions ; and from tho time occupied by a corresponding 
chango in tho Latin Innguago, ho infers that tho Code of Menu must have boon 
written 300 years after tho compilation of tho Vddns. This masoning is not 
satisfactory, bccatiso thoro is no ground for bolioving that all Inngungos pro- 
ceed at tho same uniform rato in tho progress of roflnomont. All that can ho 
assumed is, thnt^a considornblo period must have olnpsod botwoon tho epochs 
at which tho riiddr nnd tho moro roflnod idioms woro in use. Tho next ground 
for conjoeturing tho dato of Menu’s Codo rests on tho difforonco botwoon tho 
law and manners thoro recorded, and thoso of modem times, 'riiis will bo 
shown to bo considorablo ; nnd from tho proportion of tho changes which will 
also be shown to havo taken place boforo tho invasion of Alexander, wo may 
infer that a long time had passed botwoon tho promulgation of tho Codo nnd 
tho latter period. On a combination of thoso data, wo may porhnns bo allowed 
to fix tho ago of tho supposod Menu, very loosely, at some time about halfway 
botwoon Alexander (in tho fourth century boforo Christ) nnd tho Vddns (in tho 
fourtoonth). 

This would mako tho author of tho Codo live about 000 years boforo (Jlinst 

That tho Codo is very anoiont is proved by tho difforonco of religion and 
manners from thoso of present timas, no Joss than by tho obsoloto stylo. 

That thoso nro not (lisguiscs, assiimod to concoal n modern forgery, appears 
from tho difficulty with whicli oonsistoncy could bo kept up, ospooinlly when 
wo have tho moans of chocking it by tho accounts of tlio Crooks, and from tho 
absonco of all motive for forgery, which of itsolf is perhaps conclusivo. 

A Bramin, forging a code, would mako it support tho system ostnblishod 
in his time, unloss ho woro a roformor, in which enso ho would introduce texts 
favourablo to liis now doctrines ; but noithor would pass over tho most popular 
innovations in absolute silonco, nor yot inculcate practices repugnant to 
modern notions. 

Yot tho religion of Menu is that of tho Vddas, Kfima, Crishna, nnd other 
favourite gods of moro rocont times, nro not montionod either with rovoronco 
or with disapprobation, nor nro the controvorsios hinted at to which those and 
other now doctrines gave rise. Thoro is no mention of regular orders, or of tho 
solf-immolation of widows. Brnmins ont boof nnd flosli of nil kinds, nnu 
intermarry with women of inferior casts, bosidos various othor proctices ropul- 
sivo to modern Hindfis, which ore tho loss suspicious boenuso they nro minute. 

Tlioso nro all tho grounds on which wo can guoss at tlio ago of this Code. 
Tliat of Menu himsolf is of no consoquonco, sinco liis uppoaranco is moroly 
dramatic, like that of Crishna in tho Bhngavad GItA,” or of tho sponkors m 
Plato’s or Cicero’s dialogues. No hint is given ns to tho real compiler, nor is 
thoro any duo to tho date of tho anciont commontotor Cullfioa, From liis 
ondoavouring to gloss over and to explain away somo doctrines of Menu, it is 
evident thot opinion hod already begun to clinngo in his time ; but ns many 
commentators, nnd somo of very anciont date,* sponk of tho rules of Menu ns 

out nllowlns n innvln of ncror.it contiirlcs. See 
Z’lTof. Wliltiior’n paper In J. H, A.S,, J8IJ5. — l.o.] 
■ Ibid. ToLvIl.fi. CSS. 
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Scytliinns, thoy hipoinpnrnbly more closely roscmblo those of the Hindus. 
Tlicir Iniignngo nlso i.s Hiudii. without n Scythian word (ns for os has yet been 
nseertainod). I have not lieard of any part of their religion, either, that is not 
purely Hindii, In fact, all the points in which thoy nro said to resemble the 
Sej^hinns are common to all the Rdjpiits %\-ithout exception, and most of thorn 
to the whole Hindu race. On the other hand, the points selected ns specimens 
of Scythian manners an.- for the most part common to all rude nations. Many, 
ind^, are expressly brought forward ns Scandinavian or German ; although 
an identity of innnnens between those nations and tho eastern Scythians is 
still to bo proved, oven supposing their common origin. 

If, instead of senrehing for minute points of resemblance, wo compare the 
general character of the two nations, it is impossible to imagine any two things 
less alike. 

7'lio Scythian is short, squnrc-bmlt, and sinowj*, with a broad face, high 
cheekbones, and long narrow eyes, tho outer angles of which point upward. 
His home is a tent ; his occupation, pasturage ; his food, flesh, cheese, and 
other productions of his flocks ; his dress is of skins or wool ; his habits ore 
active, hardy, roving, and re-stless. Tho Bfijput, again, is tall, comely, loosely 
built, and, when not excited, languid and lazy. Ho is lodged in a house, and 
clad in thin showy fluttering garments; ho lives on grain, is devoted to the 
possession of land, never moves but from necessity : and though often in or 
near tho desert, he never engages in tho care of flocks and herds, which is left 
to inferior clashes. 

4. Resemblances of name, unless numerous and supported by other cir- 
cumstances, are tho verj* lowest sort of otndenco ; yet in tins cose, we have 
hardly even them. Except Jit. which will bo adverted to, tho strongest 
resemblance is in the name of a now obscure tribe called Hun to that of tho 
horde which the Romans called Huns ; or to that of the great nation of the 
Turks, once called by tho CHiinese Hien-j-un or Hiong-nou. Tlie Huns,_though 
now almost exlinct.’were once of some consequence, being mentioned in some 
ancient inscriptions : but there is nothing besides their name to connect them 
either with tho Huns or tho Hiong-nou. It might seem an argument ogainst 
the Hindii origin of tho RiSjpiits. that tho nomes of few of their tribes are 
explainable in Sanscrit. But are they explainable in anj; Tartar language t 
and are all names confc.ssedly Hindii capable of explonation? 

o. Wo may admit, without hesitation, that there were Scythians on the 
Indus in tho second century, but it is not apparent how this advances us a 
single step towards their transformation into Rdjptits ; there hove long been 
Rerai.'ins and AfghAns and English in India, but none of them hove found a 
place among tho native tribes. 

0. Cosmos, a more mariner, was not likely to bo accurate in information 
about- tho upper ports of India; and tho Wiito Huns (according to Do 
Guignes *) were Turks, whose capital was 'Organ} or Khiva : it does not seem 
improbable, therefore, that ho confounded the Getas -with tho Huns ; but his 
oridence, even if taken literally, only goes to prove that the name of Hun was 
known in Upper India ; and, 'along with that, it proves that up to the sixth 
centurj- tho people who boro it had not merged in tho Rajputs. 

7. Tho account of De Guignes has every appearance of truth. It not only 
explains tho oripn of tho .Scythians on tho Indus, but shows ns what became of 
them, and affords tho best p'roof that thoy were not swallowed up in any of the 
Hindu classes.® The people called tho Yue-clii by the Chinese, Jits by the 
Tartars, and Getes or Gotni by some of our writers, -were a considerable nation 
in tho centra of Tnrtnry ns I'ato ns tho time of Tamerlane. In the second 
century before Christ tlicy wore driven from their original seats on the borders 
of China by tho Hiong-nou, mth whom they had always been at enmity. 
About 12G B.o. a dJWsion of them conquered Kliora.<>an in Per^a ; and about 
the same time the SA, another tribe whom they had dislodged in an early part 
of their advance, took Bactria from the Greelcs. _ In tho first years of the 
Christian era, the Yue-chi came from some of their conquests in Persia into 
tho coimtry on tho Indus, whicli is correctlj- described by the Clxinese his- 
torians. This portion of them is represented to hoi-u settled there ; '••'d, 

* Vol. U. p. 355. but still more, Ataiimie drt , ' 

* De Gnlenes, Bittoire des Bans, vol. il. p. 41 ; srr., with the annexed paper bj- D' 



accordingly, when Tomorlano (who wos accustomed to fight the Jits in Tor- 
tnry) arrived ot the Indus, lie recognized his old antogonists in their distant 
colony.® They still bear the name of Jits or Jats,’ ond arc still numerous on 
both sides of the Indus, forming tho peasantry of the Fdnjdb, the Kfijpflt 
country, Sind, and the cast of Beldchistdn ; and, in most places, professing 
tho Mussulman religion. 

Tho only objection that has been brought forward to tho (lotic origin of tho 
Jats is, that they are included in some lists of tho Bdjpdt tribes, and so enrolled 
among pure Hindds ; but Colonel Tod, from whom wo loam the fact, destroys 
the effect of it, by stating® that, though their name is in tho list, they are 
never considered as B&jpdts, and that no B&jpdt would intermarry with them. 
In another place,® ha observes that (except for one very ambiguous rite) they 
were “ utter aliens to the Hindd theocracy,” and ho himself maintains that they 
are descended from the Gotas. Their language, however, if it proves to bo 
unmixed Hindd, will furnish a strong though not insuperable objection. 

It is a more natural way of connecting tho immigration of Bdjpdts from tho 
west with tho invasion of thO'Cetaj, to suppose that part of tho tribes who are 
recorded to have crossed tho Indus at an early period, and who probably were 
those found in tho south by Alexander, were dislodged by tho irruption from 
Scythia, and driven back to their ancient soots to join their brethren, from 
whom, in religion and cast, they had never separated. 

My conclusion, thereforo, is that tho Jnts may bo of Soythion descent, but 
that the Bdjpdts are all pure Hindus. 


APPENDIX III 

ON THE OBEEK ACCOUNTS OF INDIA 

India bounded on the west by tho Biver Indus— Indians to_ tho west of the Indus— 
Description of India — Division into classes — ^Ascetics— Stidros— Absence of 
slavery — ^Number ond extent of the different states — Manners and customs 
similar to the present — Favourable opinion entertained by the Greeks of the 
Indian character. 

Befobe wo examine the account of India given by tho Greeks, it is necessary 
to ascertain of what country they speak when they make use of that namo._ 

Most of tho writers about Alexander call tho inhobitants of tho hilly region 
to the south of the main ridge of Caucasus, and near the Indus, Indions ; and 
also mention another Indian tribe or nation, who inhabited the sea-shoro on 
the western side of the Indus. Each of those two tribes occupied a tornto^ 
stretching for 150 miles west from the river, but narrow from north to south. 
A great tract of country lay between their territories, and was inhabited by a 
people foreign to their race. Close to the Indus, however, ospecialljr on mo 
lower port of its course, there were other Indian tribes, though loss considerable 
than those two. 

The Indians on the sea-shore were named Oritm ond Arabit®, and w 
recognized by Major Bennell'as the people called Asiatic Ethiopians by 
Herodotus. Their country was tho narrow tract between tho mountains of 
Beldchistdn and tho sea, separated from Mdkrdn on tho west by the rimgo of 
hills which form Cape Arboo, ond on which still stands the famous Hindu 
temple of Hingldz. 

The Indians whom Herodotus includes within tho satrapies of Darius ore, 
probably, the more northern ones under Caucasus, for ho expressly aeolares, 
that those on the south wore independent of tho Persian monarchy.* It » 
proved by Major Bennell that his knowledge of India did not roach beyond 

• Sherf od din, quoted by De Gutgnes, Aea- tains that the Jats of the Indus and to Jit* et 
d/mie des /nseripiCons, vol. sxr, p. 32. Bliurtpoor arc of the same origin. — 

' Not Jdl>, which is the name of a tribe near * Vol. I. p. lOG. 

Agra, not now nndcr discussion. [Sir N. Elliot, * Vol. ii. p. 180. 

In his Supplement to the Indian Olosmrp, main- > Thalia, 101, 102. 
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tho lower Indus, it is probable that Strabo spoke generally of the two terri- 
tories, and did not mean entirely to deny the residence of Indians on tho 
Persian banlc. 

The Oritie, according to Arrian,*® were an Indian nation, who extended 
for about 100 miles parallel to tho sea. They wore tho dross and arms of tho 
other Indians, but differed from them in language and manners. 

They (those near the Indus at least) must have boon essentially Indion ; 
for Sam bus, the chief of tho branch of hills which run down to tho river in the 
north of Sind, is represented as being much under tho influence of tho Bramins. 

It will throw some light on the tribes that occupied tho west bonk of tho 
Indus in former times to point out its present inhabitants. 

The mountains under Caucasus, between the point where it is crossed by 
the continuation of Mount Imaus, which forms tho range of Solimdn, and tho 
Indus, are inhabited by a people of Indian descent, now subject to Afghdn 
tribes, who have conquered the territory in comparatively recent times.** Tho 
upper part of the mountains farther north is possessed by tho Cdfirs, another 
nation who, from the close connexion between their language and Sanscrit, 
appear to be of the Indian race. Their religion, however, though idolatrous, 
has no resemblance whatever to that of the Hindfls. 

Throughout tho whole of the plain to the west of the Indus, from tho range 
of Caucasus to the sea, the greater part of the original population are Jats, 
whoso descent from the Geto has been discussed in Appendix II., but who 
speak an Indian language, and are now classed with tho Indians by their 
western neighbours. Tho hills which bound that plain on tho west are every- 
where held by tribes of a different origin. Some of tho so-called Indians are 
Hindfls, but the greater part are converts to the Mahometan reli^on. The 
above description comprehends the whole of the country of tho ancient Oritm. 

If from a general ^dew of these accounts, ancient and modem, wo wore to 
speculate on tho first settlement of tho people to whom they relate, it might, 
perhaps, appear not improbable that the Indians in tho northern mountains 
wore of the same race ns tho Hindfis, but never converted to the Brnmimcnl 
religion, and that they may have occupied their present seats before the period 
at which the first light brealid on tho history of their brethren in tho plains : 
but it is enough to allude to so vogue o conjecture.*® The Indian races in the 
plains probably crossed from India ot different periods. _ Notwithstanding the 
religious prohibition and tho testimony of Strabo, it is dilHcult to believe that 
tho easy communication afforded by a navigable river would not lend the 
inhabitants of whichever nei^bouring country was first peopled and civilized 
to spread over both banks. I am therefore led to think the occupation of tho 
western bank by tho Indians began very early, tho neighbouring countnos on 
that side being scarcely peopled even now. The emigration towards tho mouth 
of tho Indus, which seems .to have been more extensive than elsewhere, may 
possibly be that alluded to in tho ancient legends about tho flight of Crishiui s 
family. A branch of this tribe certainly come from the west into Smd ton 
centuries ago ; and other divisions, stall retaining their religion and cast, hove 
passed over into Guzerdt in later times.*® . . 

To remove some doubts about the limits of the Indion nations on tho west 
of tho Indus, it is desirable to advert to a part of Aloxnndor’sToute tlirougn 
tho adjoining countries. , i , r, 

Alexander set out from Artochoana (which seems to bo admitted to bo 
Hordt), and proceeded in pursuit of one of tho murderers of Darius to tho royal 
city of tho Zarangici, which is recognized in Zarang, an ancient name for tlio 
capital of Sistdn. Ho thence directed his march towards Bactria, and on his 


'* Exped. Alexandrt, Ub. vl. e. szl. ; Jndica, 
cap. szr, 

'• Tlib Is Eomenbat less than sras occupied bj 
tbe Indians described by Arrun, nrho istended 
srest to tbo Cophencs, probably tho river of 
Panlshlr, north ol C&bni. 

'* [Thb subject is disenssed in Mr. Muir's 
Sttnsait Texts, vol. 11. pp. SG7 — 370. Illndd 
writers recopnired many of tho tribes to tho 
west of the Indns as degraded Kshatrlyas, 
and they considered some ot them, as c.g. 


he Knmbojas, to speak o dhlect of Sonscrit. 

""'(Lionel Tod, TOI. 1. pp. 85, BG ; vol. _|t rP' 
SO (note), SIS. Captain M'Jlurdo, Bottmi 
rrooiorttont, vol. ii. p. 319. t 

In speaking of tho Hlndds "boviN I d® 
illndo to the modem emigrants n®" ffho 
cred tlirongh tho coantrles on tlie wist o^ 
ndus as far as jra»cow : neither do I 
That other scttlerarats oi that 
jeen cITccted between tho tlmo of Alcionder ana 
the present day. 



way rt’i't'ivf.1 tlii> rulMiiistion of tlu* Dmiipa*. tlii< Gt'ilrusiniui, and the Araclio- 
tinni. Ho tlu-n oniiu* to tlia 1 ntlmn<; liordoring on tlio Arncliotinns. Through 
all th('«o nntionx hi> .‘•iifu’n'tl iinu'li from Pnow and want of provisions. Ho 
Host propovdi-d to Ciinc.isiH, at tlu* foot of whicii lio founded Aloxandrio, and 
aftorwanl": cro-; :(><1 tin* mountains into Bactria.”** 

’Hif* Bnuifni’ ari' proljalily the snnio ns the Zaranga’ ; Arachotin is explained 
l>y Stralio to oxtond to the Indus ; and Gedro.sia certainly lay along tho 
H'a. Then* an* t^\ o ways from SistAn to Bactria — one by Herat, and tho other 
hy the pass of Hindu Cu<h, north of Ciibul, the mountains between those points 
heiup impa.ssahle. espeeially in winter, when this march took place.*® Alexan- 
der to(dc the ea.stern naul ; and if ho had marched direct to Bactria, as might 
Ik’ supposed from the pn'eeding pa-ssage, ho could have met with no snow at 
any time of the year, tmlil lie got a pood deal to tho east of Candahar, and ho 
must have left tteilrosia very far to his right. It is po.ssihle, therefore (especi- 
ally ns the murden'r of whom he was in pursuit was made over to him 61/ t/ie 
/mfian* ’*). that he continued his pursuit through Shorahaknnd tho valley of 
Bohin (the route ndopti'd hy ^Ir. Cunolly*’’); nnd that the Indians near tho 
.Araeholians may have Ua'ii about Diider, which, although at a distance from 
the Indus, is on the plain of that river, nnd may not improbabl}* have been 
inhabited by an Inilian race. From this place his journey to Mount Caucasus 
would have lain through a country ns sterile, nnd at that season ns cold, as 
('auen.sus it.self. It is cipially probable, however, that Alexander did not 
extend his jouniey so far to the south : nnd, in that ease, tho Indians would 
lie (ns they are assumed to be hy Curlius*®) those called Paropamisado;, im- 
mediately 'under Mount Couca.sus, within or near whose boundary Alexandria 
certainly" was buill.r’ Tlie vicinity of this people shows that Alexandria could 
nut have Iwen farther west than CAbuI, which, indeed, is also proved by tho 
fact of Alexander’s returning to it on his way from Boctria to India.^ He 
took seventoi'n days to cros.s Caucasus, according to Curtius ; fifteen according 
to Strabo, from .Alexandria to Adrnspa, a city in Bnctriann ; nnd ten to cross 
the mountains in returning, according to Arrian. Captain Bumes, with none 
of the encumbrances of an army, took twelve days to cross tho mountains on 
the ron«l from Ciibul to Balkb, which is comparatively shorter and easier than 
any more western pass. .As far ns this site for Alexandria, rather than ono 
farther wo.st, we are borne out by tho high authority of Major Bcnncll ; but 
that author (the greatest of English geographers), from the imperfect informa- 
tion then pa.sses.°ed about tho stream that runs from Ghazni to CAbul, the 
Gdinal, nnd the Kurrnra, has framed out of those three on imaginary rir-er, 
which he sjipposes to run from near Bamidn to tho Indus, thirty or forty miles 
Houth of Attoc. This he calls tho Cophenes, nnd, in consequence, places the 
scene of Alexander's operations and the scat of tho Indian mountaineers to 
the south of tho Cdbul river, nnd at a distance from tho range of Caucasus or 
Paropmnisua. Strabo, however, expressly says that .Alexander kept os near 
as he could to tho northern moimtains, that ho might cross the Choospes 
(which falls into tho Cophenes) nnd tho other rivers as high up ns possible. 
Arrinn makes him cross tho Cophenes, nnd then proceed through a moun- 
tainous country, nnd over three other rivers which foil into the Cophenes, 
before he rench'e.s tho Indus. In his “ Indico,” also, he mentions the Cophenes 
ns bringing those three rivers with it, ond joining the Indus in Peucaliotis. 
It is only on tho north bank of tho Cdbul river that three such rivers can be 
found ; "and oven then there will bo greot difiiculty in fixing their names, for 
in Arrian’s own two lists ho completely clianges tho names of two. Nor is 
this at all surprising, for roost rivers in that port of the countrj' liax-e no name, 
but aro called after some town or coimtry on their banks, and not always after 
the same. Thus tho river called by some tho Kdshkdr river is the Kdmeh with 
Lieutenant Macartney, tho Cheghdnserdi in Baber’s Commentaries, ond is 


“ Airian, lib. 111. rjp, xxriU. 

lib. si. p. 355, edition of 15S7. 

'• See Clinton's Sastu n.C. 330. Dnrius WM 
killed in July, and Alexander readied Bactria in 
spring. 

Arrian, nbl supra. 

Since made familiar by the xnardi of Z^rd 
Keane's army. 


** Quintus Curtius, lib. rii. cap. iU. 

** Arrian, lib. iv. cap. xxii. 

” Alexander vras probably at Begrdm, S5 
jnOes K. 16 B. from C^bul, the mins of 
which are described in a memoir by 3ir. 

JoumaJ of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta^ rol. r, 
p. 1. 


often called the river of Gunner by the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
country. 

Tho Soastes ■would seem to bo the river of Swdt ; but then there is no river 
left for the Gurrous, ■which is between tho Soastes and Indus. Major Kcnncll. 
on a different theory, supposes tho Guricus to bo tho C&bul river itself ; but 
both of Arrian’s occounts make tho Gurieus fall into tho Cophoncs, which 
afterwards falls into tho Indus. 

Tlio Cdbul river, thereforo, must bo tho Cophones, and tho Indians aro under 
the mountains between it, its upper branch (the Funjshir river), and tho Indus. 

Alexander’s proceedings in India aro so well knoira that they cannot bo 
100 slightly touched on. After an advance to tho Hyphasis, ho turned to tho 
south-west, and passed off between tho desert and tho Indus, having scarcely 
scon tho skirts of India. He made no attempt to establish provinces ; but, 
as ho intended to return, he adopted exactly tho same policy as that employed 
by the Durdni Shah in after times. Ho made a party in tho country by dis- 
possessing some chiefs and transferring their torritoiy to their rivals ; thus 
leaving all power in the hands of persons whoso interest induced them to 
uphold his name and conciliate his favour. 

Tho few garrisons he loft reminded people of his intended return ; and his 
troops in the nearest parts of Persia would always add to tho influence of his 
partisans. 

Tho adherence of Porus and other princes, who wore in a manner sot up by 
tho Macodonians, ought therefore to bo no matter of surprise. _ 

Wo now understand tho people to whom tho Greek descriptions wore in- 
tended to apply ; but wo must still bo cautious Ijow wo form any further 
opinions regarding that people, on Greek authority olone._ 

Tho ancients themselves have set us an example of this caution. Arrian 
says that ho shall place implicit confidence in tho accounts of Ptolomy and 
Aristobnliis alone ; and in them only when they agree ; “ and Strabo, in o 
very judicious dissertation on tho value of the information existing in his time, 
observes that tho accounts of tho Macedonians aro contradictory ond inne- 
curato, and that those of later travellers are of still loss voluo from the charocter 
of tho authors, who were ignorant merchants, careless of ovorything except 
gain.® Wo may, however, give full credit to tho Greek writers when they 
describe manners and institutions which aro still in being, or which aro recorded 
in ancient Hindfi books. Wo may admit, with duo ollowonce for incorrectness, 
such other accounts ns are consistent with those t^wo sources of information ; 
but wc must pass by all statements wliich aro not supported by those tests or 
borne out by their own appearance of truth. 

If, however, wo discard tho fables derived from tho Grecian mythology, 
and those which are contrary to tho course of nature, wo shall find more reason 
to admire tho accuracy of the early authors than to wonder at tho mistakes 
into which they foil in a country so now and so different from their own, and 
where they had ovorything to loam by means of interpreters, gonornlly tlwouch 
tho medium of mure languages than onc.*‘ Tlioir accounts, as far ns they go, 
of tho manners and habits of tho people, do in fact agree with our own accurate 
knowledge almost ns ■ivcll ns those of mo.st modem travellers prior to tho 
institution of tho Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 

An oxamplo both of tho general truth and partial inoccurncy of tho Greeks 
presents itself in the first subject wliich is to bo noticed, ogrcenbly to tho order 
liithorto adopted. 

They are well aware of tho division into classes, and of tho functions of 
most of them ; but, by confounding somo distinctions occasioned by civil 
einploj'mont with thoso arising from that division, they have increased the 
iiHinbor from five (including tjio liandicrnftsmcn, or mixed class) to seven. 
Tills number is produced by their supposing tho king’s councillors and assessors 
to form o distinct class from the Draroins ; by splitting tho closs of Voisyn 
into two, consisting of shepherds and husbandmen ; by introducing a cast of 

” I’rfface to tlio Eiptiilion of Atnandrr. Indbn, oro two tliat obrlouidT sufrijwt Uirro- 

•" B«nnnln» of lib. xv. Eco nlfo lib. U. p. 48, Mlvts ; It U not to raw to confraturo for wliit 
edition of ISsI'. lan^piaKwi Uib third Interpreter vm 

*• Onc^le•r^tus conrrrsed throueb thrw* Inter- p’robably a coonectlni; link wonld bo rcfioircu 
prcti'n. Etrabo, lib. xv. p. tS'j, cd. of IBST. between I’eislan'nnd IndLiii,— llu.J 
i'roin Greek Into Vmlan, and from I'cnlaninto 



spies ; and by omitting tlin scrnlo dnss altogother. With these exceptions, 
the classes ore in the state described by Menu, which is the groundwork of that 
still subsisting. 

Their first cast is that of the Sophists, or religions and literary class, of 
whose peculiar occupations they give a correct view.*® But they do not clearly 
.understand the extent of the Bramin cost, and have, perhaps, confounded the 
Brainins-^ with the monastic orders. 

The first mistake originates in their ignorance of the fourfold division of a 
Bramin’s life. Tims they speak of men who had been for many years Sophists, 
marrying and returning to common life (alluding probably to a student who, 
having completed the austerities of the first period, becomes a householder) ; 
and they suppose, as has been mentioned, that those who were the king’s 
councillors and judge.s formed a separate class. It is evident, also, that they 
classed the Bromins who exercised civil and militorj' functions with the casts 
to whom these employments properly belonged. They describe the Sophists 
os the most honoured class, exempt from all burdens, and only contributing 
their prayers to the support of tlw state. They inform us that tlieir assistance 
is necessary at all private sacrifices ; and correctly describe them as having 
ceremonies* performed for them while yet in the womb,='^ as undergoing a strict 
education, and as passing a moderate and abstinent life in groves, on beds of 
rushes (cusa grass), or skins (deer skins) ; during winch time they listen to 
tlicir instructors in silence and with respect. 

They erroneously prolong this period in all cases to thirty-seven, which is 
the greatest age to which Menu (Cliap. III. 1) permits it in any case to extend. 

The language ascribed to the Sophists regarding the present and future 
state is in a perfectly Bramin spirit. They place their idea of perfection in 
independence on everything external, and indifference to death or life, pain 
or pleasure. They consider this life as tliat of a child just conceived, and that 
real life does not begin until what we call death. Tlieir only care, therefore, 
is about their future state. They deny the reality of good and e^l, and say 
that men ore not gratified or afUicted by external objects, but by notions of 
their own, as in a dream.*® 

Tliey appear to have possessed separate xallages as early as the time of 
Alexander ; to have already assumed the military' character on occasions, and 
to hove defended themselves with that fury and desperation which sometimes 
still characterises Hindus.*® Their interference in politics, likewise, is exliibited 
by their instigating Sambus to fiy from -Alexander, and Mnsicanus to break 
tiie peace ho hod concluded with that conqueror.*® Strabo mentions a sect 
called Franinie, who were remarkable for being disputatious, and who derided 
the Bromins for their attention to physics and astronomy. He considers 
them ns n separate class, but they were probably Bramin.s themselves, only 
attached to a particular school of plulosophy.*“ 

Heligious ascetics ore often spoken of, under the different names of Brach- 
manes, Germanes, and Sophists ; but it does not very clearly appear whether 
they were merely Brnmins in the two last stages of their life, or whether they 
wore members of regular monastic establishments. Many of their austerities 
might be reconciled to the tlurd portion of a Bramin’s life, when he becomes 
an anchoret ; but their ostentatious mortifications, their li\’ing in bodies, and 
so\'ernl other circumstances, lend rather to a conclusion that they belonged 
to the monastic orders. The best description of these ascetics is given by 
Onesicritus,**** who was sent by Alexander to com'erse with them, in consequence 
of their refusing to come to him. He found fifteen persons about two miles 
from the city, naked, and exposed to a burning sun; some sitting, some 
standing, and some lying, but all remaining immovable from morning till 
evening, in the attitudes they had adopted. 


®* Arrian ^b. vi. cap. svi.) csplaifu that the 
Bcandns ace the SophUta of the Indians ; and 
the two terms arc us3d indiscriminatclj* both bj 
him and Strabo. 

*• Brom this chaegre I must exempt Xeardius, 
who «ec:ns to hare had a clear conception of the 
diviaon of the Bromins into religious and sccQ' 
lor. Strabo, lib. xr. p. 493, cd. 15S7. 

** See p. 43 ; and Menu, ii. S6, S7. 

' ** Strabo, Ub. xr. p. 490, cd. 1597. 


™ Arrian's £xped. Afrrand., lib. vL cap. viL 
Similar instances of the volantary condagmtion 
of cities, and the derotlon of their lires by the 
inhabitants, are furnished in Indian bistorr down 
to modem times. 

*• AirLin, lib. vL cap. xri. 

•* See \rilson (.Iriafie J!wve7ifSt toI, xtu. p. 
279), who derives their name from Frdmdnika, a 
term applied to the followers of the logical schoed, 
Stroboi lib*xvrp.'493. 





tind Jaina ascetics, whicli was VTilton Saniiauos by later Greek authors. This 
is the more probable ns Jlegasthonos’s experience was chiefly gained in Mn- 
gadlio, the cradle of Buddhism, and at the court of Snndracottus, whose grand- 
son Asdea was n convert to that religion, and was the means of establishing 
its supremacy not only in his own territories, but in a great portion of India. 
But although the name seems borrowed from the Bauddhas, there is nothing 
in the description of the class which is not at least as applicable to the Bramins 
in the third and fourth periods of their lifo, or to the monastic orders. 

The most honoured of the Germanes, he saj's, are a class called Hylobii, 
from living in the woods ; who feed on wild fruits ond leaves, are clotlied in 
the bark of trees, abstain from all pleasure, and stand motionless for whole 
days in one posture. Tlie king sends messengers to them to consult them, 
ond to request their intercession with the gods.*^ The next class in honour 
among the Germanes he states to be the physicians, whose habits seem to 
correspond vrith those of the Bramins of the fourth stage. Tliey live in houses 
with great abstinence, but without the extreme austerity of the Hylobii. 
They however exercise themselves in labour and endiwance, and sit whole 
days without the least change in their position. Some of them odmit women 
to share in their meditations, but on a condition of strict chastity ; a practice 
which, though known to the Hindi! monastic orders, seems to suit best with 
those of the Bauddhas. As phj'sicians, their practice resembles that of their 
modem successors. They rely most on diet and regimen, and next on external 
applications, haidng a great distrust of more powerful modes of treatment. 
Like their successors, also, they employ charms in aid of their medicines. 
Ho says that the Germanes perform magical rites and divination, and likewise 
conduct the ceremonies connected with the dead ; some wandering about the 
towns and villages, and others leading a more refined and settled ufe. There 
is nothing in all this that appears to be peculiar to the Bauddhas. It is 
probable that Megasthenes, although aware of the distinction between that 
sect, the Bramins, and the monastic orders, had no accurate notion of the 
points on wliich they diflorod ; and it is not unlikely that the other early 
Greek writers may hove faUen into a similar confusion. It is, indeed, a re- 
markable circumstance that the religion of Buddha should never have been 
expressly noticed by those authors, though it had existed for two centuries 
before Alexander, and -was destined in a century more to be the dominant 
religion of India. The only explanation is, that the appearance and manners 
of its followers were not so peculiar os to enable a foreigner to distinguish them 
from the mass of the people. 

It is declared by more authors than one that different casts cannot inter- 
marry, and that it was not permitted for men of one cast to exercise the 
employment of another, but that all might become Sophists in whatever 
class they were born. 

Such is the present state of the monastic orders ; but whether they had 
so early, assumed that form, or whether the ancients (being ignorant that 
Bramins could be householders, counsellors, and judges, might on occasion 
carry arms, or practise other professions) confounded the assumption of ascetic 
liabits by Bramins preidously so employed with the admission of all casts, 
must remain a doubtful question.^^ 

Thero is nothing to remark on the other classes, except that the Sfldros 
seem nlreadv to have lost their cliaracter of a servile class. 

Arrian mentions with admiration that every Indian is free. With them, 
as with the Lacedemonians, ho saj's, no native con be a slave ; but, unlike 
the Lacedemonians, they keep no other people in servitude. Strabo, who 
doubts the absence of slavery, as appljdng to all India, confines his examples 


*' Cbmp.ire this with the description ot the 
third portion of a Bramin's life in Alena, quoted 
on p, IG. llyiobios is a literal translation ^ 
Vdnaprastha, " dwclicr in the woods,” which is 
the usual dcsipnatiou of n Brnniin in 'the third 
stage. (ICttlcutta^ Onenlal Afoxcli. 1S37.) 

*'* Before quitting tlic subject of the confusion 
made by the ancients between the Bramins and 
monastic orders, it msA’ be observed that »mo 
modem writers, even of those best acquainted 
with the distinction, have not marked it in their 


works ; so that it is often difficnit to ascertain 
from their expressions which they oliude to in 
each case. For mncli information relating to 
the ancient accounts of the Hindd priesthood 
and religion, see Oolebrooke, Asiatic Itcseare/ies, 
Tol. ix. p. S9G. 

** Indica, cap. x. See also Diodorus, lib. ii. 
p. 1S4, ed. 1604, where he adds many extrava- 
gances about their equality and republicau 
institutions. 
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The use of copper vessels for nil purposes wns ns gonernl ns it is now ; but 
brnzen ones, wliich nro now oven "more common, wore nvoidcd on nccount of 
their supposed brittleness. Royal roads are spoken of by Strabo in ono 
place, and milestones in another.™ 

Strabo expatiates on tho magnificence of tho Indian festivals. Elephants, 
adorned with gold and silver, moved forth in procession with chariots of four 
horses and carriages drawn by oxen ; well-appointed troops marched in thoir 
allotted place ; gilded vases, and basins of great size, were borne in state, 
with tables, thrones, goblets, and lavers, almost all sot uith emeralds, beryls, 
carbuncles, and other precious stones ; garments of various colours, and 
embroidered with gold, added to tho richness of tho spectacle. Tamo lions 
and panthers formed part of tho show, to which singing birds, and others 
remarkable for their plumage, were also made to contribute, sitting on trees 
which were transported on largo waggons, and increased tho variety of tho 
scone. This List custom surwved in part, and perhaps still survives, in Bengal, 
where artificial trees and gardens, as they were called, not long ago formed 
port of tho nuptial processions.'” They are said to honour tho memories of 
tho dead, and to compose songs in their praise, but not to erect expensive 
tombs to them ; n peculiarity which still prevails, notwithstanding the 
reverence paid to ancestors. Tho peculiar custom of building wooden houses 
near tho rivers, which is noticed by Arrian,®- probably refers to the practice 
which still obtains on tho Indus, where the floors are platforms raised twelve 
or fifteen feet from the ground, ns well ns on tho Irnwnddy, where almost all 
tho houses of Rangoon seem to bo sunilarly constructed. 

They never gave or took money in marriage ; conforming, in that 
rc.spect, both to tho precepts of Menu and to the practice of modern 
times.®* 

The women were chaste, and the practice of self-immolation by widows 
was already introduced, but perhaps only partially, as Aristobulus speaks of 
it as one of tho extraordinary local peculiarities whioh he hoard of at Taxila.®® 
The practice of gi^’ing their daughters to the victor in prescribed trials of force 
and skill, whioh gives rise to several adventures in tho Hindi! heroic poems, 
is spoken of by iwian®® os usual in common life. Thoir kings are represented 
as surroimded by numbers of female slaves, who not only attend them in their 
retired apartments, os in Slenu, but accompany them on hunting parties, and 
are guarded from view by jealous precautions for keeping the public at a 
distance, like those well Imown among the Mahometans, and them only, by 
the name of kuruk. Tlio ceremonial of the kings, however, hod not tho 
ser\'ility since introduced by the Mussulmans. It was the custom of the 
Indians to pray for the king, but not to prostrate themselves before him like 
the Persians.®^ 

Tlio dress of theindians, ns described by Arrian,®® is precisely that composed 
of two sheets of cotton cloth, which is still worn by the people of Bengal, and 
by strict Bramins everywhere. Earrings and ornamented slippers were 
also used, according to tho fashion of the present day. Their clothes were 
generally white cotton, though often of a vorioty of bright colours and fiowered 
patterns (chintz). They wore gold and jewels, and were very expensive in 
their dresses, though frugal in most other things.® Pearls and precious 
stones were in common use among them. The great had umbrellas carried 
over them, as now. 

They dyed their beards, as they do now, with henna and indigo ; and 
mistakes in their mixture or time of application seem then, ns now, to have 
occasionally made their beards green, blue, or purple. At present no colours 
are ever purposely produced but black and sometimes red. They dined 
separately, accori^g to their present unsocial practice, each man cooking 


** Strabo, Ub. XV. p. 474, ed. 1SS7. 

•• Ibid. lib. XT. p. 1S7. 

** Ibid. Ub. XV. p. 494. 

*' Arrian's Indica, cap. X, 

” Ibid. cap. X. 

" Ibid. cap. xvU. 

** Megasthencs alone contradicts this acconnt, 
and says they bought their wives for a yoke of 
' oxen. (Strabo, cap. xv. p. 4SS.) 


•• Indica, cap. xviL 

*’ It Is remarkable that in the Hindd dramas 
there is not a trace of servility in the behaviour 
of other characters to tho kins. Sven now, 
Uindii courts that have bad tittle commnnication 
with Itus.v.ilmans are comparatively nnassnming 
in their etiquette. 

** Indica, c.ap, xvl. 

" Strabo, Ub. XV. pp. 4S1, 4SS. 
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He alsu nmile comiiu'stM in Iinlin, nntl wiin in ]iosso<:sion, not only of Lower 
Sinil, lint of tlio con'-t of Inrlin fnrtlier to the oust. Ho Boomi, howovor, to 
Imvo Ivon oxrliuloil frvitn Haotrin. of which Knerntidns roinninocl inn.itor. 
After the death of KnthydetnuB, noniotriiii made nn unsncccssfnl nttompt to 
diiiioi'ic-i hi 1 rival ; nntl, in the end. lost nil his Indian conqticstB, which wore 
Bcired hy Kuerntidns. 

In the time of Huoratidas the Ihictrinn power was at its height. In tho 
tni.l-:t of his cit'Otn-'.-vs he was nssa.«:innto<I hy his omi son, Hneratidns II. ; * 
and. daring the n'ign of this prince, .some of his wosteni dominions wore scired 
on hy the Parthian", and H.ictrin itself hy tho Scythians;* and nothing re- 
mained in his pe-; .e* sion hnt the country on the south of the eastern Cancasn.s. 
The period of the reigns of Menander and .Apollndntns. and tho relation in 
which they stood to the Hncr.it ida*. cannot Iv inndo ont from the ancionts. 
Menander matle eoiupi"sts in the north-we.st of India, and carried tho Greel: 
itnns farther in that ilireetion than any other monarch of tho nation. Tho 
jin-ition of hi" eompie t“ is shown in a passage of Str.iho, that likewise contains 
all We know of the extent of the Itactrian kinrdom. According to nn ancient 
anther tlwri' tpioted. the Il.iclrinns po.'ses-'ed the most conspicnons part of 
.Ariana, and conrpii-nvl men' nations in India th.m even .Alexander. In this 
I.ss! achievi'ment tin' ]irinripnl actor was Menander, who cros.scd tho llypanis 
townrils the east, and went on n-« far ns the l.eanins. Between him and Do- 
metrin". the ion of Hnthydemns (cotitimie.s the same nnthor), the Ihsctrians 
occupied not only P.ittalene. lint th.at part of the other const which is. called 
the inngilom I'f Tessnrieitn; and the kingdom of Sigertc.s. Tho Hypnnis 
meiitier.e.l in the heginning of thi' pa.«snge ri'ferred to is admitted to moan tho 
Hyphr.'is ; hnt the Isamns is thought hy some to ho the Jnmnti river, by 
ethers tho Himalaya mountain.s (somctime.s called Imans), and by others, 
.again, a small riwf c.slled Ira, which runs into the Onnge.s on tho western .side. 
Wliichever i*i corrvet, the territory to the east of the I’anjah must have boon 
a narrow rtrip. No mention is made of acquisitions towards the .south ; and 
if any had l«t>n made in that ilirection as far ns Delhi, or oven Hnstinapur. 
they would not have cntin'ly c.'-eaped the notice even of Hindu nutliors. Tho 
sonth-weitem comptests cxtcndeil to the Delta of the Indus (Pnttalcno being 
tho country about Tntta) : but whether the king.lom of Sigerte.s, on tho other 
const, wa*- Cach or the peninsula of Gur.crnl wo have no moans of conjecturing. 
The author of the “ Periphis" B.iys that coins of Menander and Apollodotus 
wore met with in his time at Baruch, which in the state of circulation of those 
days make.s it probable that some of their territories were not very distant. 
On the wc.A, " the mo.st conspicuous part of Ariana.” would certainly bo 
Khorusiin : but they had probably lost somo portion of that province boforo 
tho Indian conquest.s attained tho utmo.st limit.* 

Tlio above is the information wo derive from ancient authors. It has 
been confirmerl and greatly augmented by recent discoveries from coins. 
Thc.so increase the number of Greek ktngs from tho eight nbovo mentioned 
to eighteen ; and di;a Io?e new dynaaties of other nations who succeeded 
each otlier on the extinction of tho Greek monarchy. 

The subject, first attracted notice in consequence of somo coins obtained 
hy Colonel Tod, and nn interesting paper which he published regarding them 
in tho first volume of tho “ Transactions of tho Iloyal Asiatic Society.” It 
cxciteil great attention on the Continent, and was zoalously followed up in 
India by Professor Wilson and Mr. Prinsop. 

Professor Wil.son has published on account of the coins of tho Greek kings, 
and arranged them as far a-s our present laiowlcdgo permits ; but ns they bear 
no dates cither of timo or place, tho arrangement is necessarily incomplete.* 
Tlio coins of tho kings nlroadj’ mcnlionwl, down to Eucratidos I., nro found on 

■ ITlio name of Uie ii.irrlciite Is unrrrt.aln; b n clmr, ronclsc sketch of DnrtrLan history from 

(otnr tint hr U tho of the tho Binio eourco in CHnton'A Fasti IlfUeniHt toU 

On onr of the coltn of Kumti'hn \vi* iliid III. p. .Hit, noto x. [For Ilindd noticos, sco Dr. 
IfrlliK'lrA* head witliont a nilot on the rerrr^o; tioUlstUckcr's p, S30. and Dr. Kcm'd 

^xhi'^h to Inillnitr tint bo was it^'iocLitcd TrcLico to rorilAonifAim, pp. 39, cf. also 
in the fjoTcmmrnt.— ri>.] supra, p. 167. — En,] 

■ About KO u.c. ra.*fO; I*-*'* * [In ISU Frofowor Wilson published his 

(Dc Gn]‘^nr>A>. .irfanfi .4nri7ifa, trhlch contains a full account of 

* Tliti informntlon to bn fonnd In nnrirnt tho llnctrLan coins. Sco also Mr. H. T. Prinsep*a 
authors Li collect^ in Uaycr'tf Jiactria* Tlicro tVofron Fteent FtscoverUs in Afghaniftan,’^^» 





)irtvi* 1> 'On cliscowrod. Tliopo of Jfcn.’.ndor nrc nuinnrouR in f Iio counfry nijoiil 
C.^bnl. nnil nlso nt T’o^liinvor. One )un boon found nfl fnr oniil m Mdlfrii on 
flu* Juuiitii. \Vc niiiy jti-rlinpa infer flint liw cnpitid wm Fitimt/.*d in fJin Inirl 
lir.<t inontioucfl. lUid tlii"- v.-nuM civc proiind for conjeefiirin;' tlio rfMidonc') 
of flit* .'■'(’frr ilynii'tly. I do nof hnoxv timt llirrp i.« nny cliio to flint of tlio 
l{imr». l*rofi‘"-or Wil.-on conjocfuroi Acnfliocloi nnd J’nnt/ilcon to )invit 
ri'ituio l in flso ir.ounir.ins cbou; Cliitr.il: r/hicli, l)''in[; tlin country of tlio 
rnri';\*nii'i;i.i Indinnr. in.ny porhnp.i nfford «onic nxjjlnnnfion of tlio Indi/in 
ohflr.io!pr on their roiti'--. 'i’he Fitnntion in which the .Scylhinn coinn iiro found 
!■: if.'vlf very n'ninrhnhU* : end th‘*rt* nro ofli'T circiirnstfincon tvliich hold out 
a j'ro'iv-v; of tiicir throwinc p-i-.il liyht on Indian hi'-tory. All tho fonn'-r 
cnin«. with the* esropfion of r-irn? of fho<e of Ilenn.fii*. Ijc'-n purchnwd 

in iho liArArs. or pirlu'd up on or near the Furfaee of the earth on the r-ile-i of 
old citi,"!. Hut f!:e Soyfhir.n roun nre found in preat n’linfy.-n in ii fMv.ir’ -i'jn 
of :r.o;vt:Tn*rit : which nrc fe,it**'r<’:l over n tr.net extending en'-tv.vird from the 
r.e.'.:’il-o.!ri;.>.">d of Cnhul. threi:.;!: the who!'* fi;.=:n of t.oe Cnhul rivf.T, end 
.ecr..*- the n'lrth-'m pnrf o: tii>' p.nnjab. Tit'-'e hope flnjetarei .are the tort 
c: r •?! i ruiv-il.n f i r'':!;:n:’n *• th" vof-nri'*? of Buddh-n ; end. Iii:e the re*.'. 







biswnclars ; in Bchdr, nitUiks ; in Guzcnit, pntiils ; and in tho Deckan and 
south of India, iniriissis or inlnisddrs. 

“ The riglit of property in llio land is unequivocally recognized in tho 
present agricultural inhabitants by descent, purchase, or gift.” i 

Tlio right of tho \'iliago landholders, to tho extent stated in tho text, is 
repeatedly nllndcd to in the published records of the Bengal government 
relating to tho western provinces. Sir C. Metcnlfo, though ho contests tho 
opinion that the right of property is full and absolute as in England, has no 
doubt about the persons in whom that right is vested, “ Tlio only proprietors, 
generally speaking, are the villiigo zemindArs or biswndi'irs. TIio pretensions 
of nil otliers are primd fade doubtful.” ® For portions of tho territory under 
tho Modras presidency seo tho Proceedings of tho Board of Rovonuo,® and Mr. 
Ellis.*® Sir T. Jlunro," though ho considers tho ndvontngcs of mirusddrs to 
have been greatly exaggerated and their land to bo of little value, admits it 
to bo saleable.*® For tho Maratta country seo Sir. Chaplin and tho Reports 
of the collectors.*® Captain Robertson, one of tho collectors, among other 
deeds of sale, gives ono from some privato villagers transferring tlioir mirassi 
right to tho Peshwa himself. Ho also gives a grant from a village community 
conferring tho lands of an extinct family on tho snmo prince for a sum of 
money, and guaranteeing him against tho claims of the former proprietors. 
A very complete account of all the different tenures in tho Miurattn country, 
ns well as of tho district and villngo oiliccrs, with illustrations from personal 
inquiries, is given by Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes in the “ Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.” ** 

Care must bo taken to distinguish mtr&s in tho sense now adverted to 
from lands held on other tenures ; for tho word means hereditary property, 
and is, therefore, applied to rights of all descriptions which como under that 
denomination. 


(G) Mr. Fortcscuo (” Selections,” vol. iii. pp. 403, 405, 40S) ; Captain 
Robertson (Ibid. vol. iv. p. 153) ; Madras Board of Rovonuo (“ Report of 
Select Committee of tho House of Commons, 1832,” vol. iii. p. 393) ; Governor 
of Bombay’s Minute (Ibid. vol. iii. p. C37). 

(G) In making a partition of tho land tho londholdcrs arc taken by families, 
ns has been explained of tho villngo government ; but in tho case of land the 
principal family di^’isions nro subdi\'idcd, and the subdivisions divided again 
according to tho Hindu modo of dealing with inheritances.*® Tho lands of tho 
villngo and other profits of tho community nro likowiso formed into shares, 
sometimes corresponding exactly to the dmsions, subdmsions, etc., of tho 
families ; but more frequently "reduced to small fractions, o proportionate 
number of whioh is assigned to each division, etc., so ns ultimately to bo 
distributed in due proportion to each individual.'® 

Tho public burdens are portioned exactly in the same manner, so that each 
division, subdivision, and individual knows its quota ; oach, therefore, might 
manogo its own agricultural and pecuniary affairs indepondently of the rest, 
and such is not unfrcqucntly the case. 

^ In tho Slaratta countr 3 ', for instance, although there oro divisions with a 
joint responsibility among tho members, j’ct they have no longer heads ; each 


’ Fortcscuc, Seltetions, Tiil. p. 403. 

' Minnte of Sir 0. Mctc.ilte, in tho licport ot tho 
Select Committee of Anpist, 1S3S, Ui. p. 335, 

’ Keport of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, 1$32, iii. p. 392. 

•• Ibid. p. 3S2. 

“ Minnte of December 31, 1S24. 

Deport of tlic Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, 1832, p. 457. 

“ StleetiBns, vol. fv. p. 474. 

* Ibid. vol. ii. p. 205, and vol. iii. p. 350. 

"To explain the divisions ot a villnco and 
inheritable slinrcs in it, suppose the nneient first 
proprietor or incumbent to li.ave left, on his 
cleatli. four sons; each rvould inlierit equally, 
and four panes wonid thus be erected : on the 
demise of each of those persons with four sons 
also each would be entitled to a ([U,arter pt hjs 


father’s p.'inc, which would give rise to four tholas 
in c.ach pane, and so on." (Mr. Fortescue, 
Seleeliont, vol. iii. p. 405.) About Delhi, the 
great division seems to be csillcd pane, as above ; 
but tlio commoucst name in Hindostin is patti, 
subdivided into thdeks, nnd they again into 
blifris. There arc many other names, and even 
these vary in the application ; a great division 
beinu in some places eullcd a thdek, and a sub- 
division a patti. In Giircnlt the creat divisions 
are e.'illed bdqh, nnd the subdivisions patti; 
another, and the commoucst subdivision there, 
is into annus, acain subdivided into ch.4wils. In 
the Dcckan the great divisions arc called jattas. 
nnd there are no subdivisions. 

» Sec table by Sir Edward Colcbrooke, SeteC’ 
/ions, vol. iii. p. 166, 



individuol manages Ms o\vn concerns, and the headman of tho wllaso does all 
the rest, 

I do not advert to changes made in other parts of India wliich are depar- 
tures from the Hindu practice. 

(H) The following are tho rights possessed in the immedinto stages between 
a fixed rent and an honoraiy aclaiowledgment, Tlio landijoltlers are entitled 
to a deduction from the gross produce of the fields before dividing it with tho 
government., and to fees on all the produce raised by persons not of their own 
class. Tins is called timdnwnrum or swnmibhognm (owner's share) in tho 
Tamil coimtry; and mdlikilna or semindari nasum in Hindostan. In the 
latter coimtry it usually forms part of the consolidated pnjment of 10 per cent, 
to the zemindars, whicli seems intended as a compensation for all general 
demands ; but not interfering irith the rent of a landholder's lands where any 
such could be obtained. In' some places,** they have also fees from the non- 
agricultnral inhabitants ; and, as they are everj'whcro proprietors of tho site 
of the \-illage. they can levy rent in money or'service from any person who 
lives within their bounds. 

Where they have lost some of those rights by the encroachments of tho 
goi-emment, they frequently have some consideration shown them in a.sses.sing 
their payment to the state, so ns iu some cases to admit of their getting rent 
for their hand. In some places they are left their fees ; ** and. where they are 
at the lowest, they have an exemption from eertnin taxes which are paid by 
all die rest of the inhabitants. Tlio rights and immunities of the villoga 
hindlioldcrs, as such, must not be confounded with these applied to mokiul- 
dams, and other oifieers for tho performance of eertnin dutie.s. Though tho 
same persons may hold both, they are in their nature quite distinct ; one being 
a proprietary right arising from an interest in the soil, atid tho other a mere 
remimcration for scnice, transferable along with tho service from one person 
to another, at the pleasure of the emplojtsr. 

(I) The .Arabic word ij'ot (pronounced reiat) means a subject, and is so 
employed in all Mahometan countries ; but in some of them it is also used 
in a more restricted sense. In India its secondary senses are, — 1. A person 
pacing revenue. 2, A cultivator in general. S. A tenant ns explained in the 
text. ' In reference to the person of whom they hold their lands, ryots are 
called his nssAmis. 


(K) This class is called in tho territory under Bengal kliudkiidit ryots, 
whicli name (ns “ khud " means " own,” and “ kashtnn ” to cultivate ”) 
has been considered a proof that they nro proprietors of the Iwd. Bdm 
3I6haa RAi, however (an unexceptionable nutliority). explains it to mean 
“ culth-ators of the lands of their own village,” **’ which sopms tho correct 
interpretation, as the term is always used in contradistinction to paikAsht, 
or cultivators of another \illage. 

(L) It is in tire Tamil country and in GuzerAt that tlieir rights seem best 
establislied. 

In tho Tamil country tliey have tm hereditary right of occupancy, subject 
to the payment of the demand of government and of tho usual fees to tho 
village iaiidholder, which nro fixed, and sometimes at no more tlwn a pepper- 
coni'; but the tenant cannot sell, give away, or mortgage his rights, although 
in the circumstances described they must bo nearly as \*aluablo as those of 
the londliolder liimselt.*® In GuzerAt tlieir tenure is noarlj' similar, ^eept 
that it is dearly understood that their rent is to be raised in proportiori to 
any increase to tlio govciiunent demand on tlie village landholder ; and it is 
probable that this understanding prevails in the Tamil country also, though 
not mentioned in the printed reports. In Hindostan there appears to bo a 


" In Gnrcrit nnd in Hindostin. Al$o, see 
an BCfcnnt ot the villaw of Enrich, by Mr. 
Cavcaiiirii (Rfport p/ rtr CiKimUsfe p/ the 
Ilmisrf/ Cpttmp.w, ISSJ, iH. n. S461. 

’■ In part of Tamd, and in liin.lostan, when 
not saprtsolrf by the nHonance of 10 per cent, 
(See Xfivrt p/ lie SeUa CtBonliee p/ Oe Smut cf 


Cptobpiu. 1S3I, lil. p. HT.) 

•• ErportofthcSrlPct CosnmUlccotthenoaso 
of Ooranions, October II, 1S31, p. *10. 

Mr. Kills. Repni p/ the Selfct Ciiieni.w p/ 
tie neusf p/ CcmniPM, Ansnst 10, 1$33, vol, ill. 
p. Si < ; Baird of Berenue, lUnntc of January S, 
ISIS, p, 431. 



feeling tl>nt they nro entitled to hereditary occupancy, and that their 
rents ought not to bo raised nbovo those usual in tlio neighbourhood ; 
but the following summary will show l>ow imperfect tliis right is thought 
to bo. 

In ISIS n call was made by the Bengal government on the collectors of all 
its provinces not under the permanent settlement for infonnation respecting 
the rights of the permanent ryots. Of fourteen collectors, eleven considered 
tjie landholder to be entitled to raise his rent at p1onsiux>, and to oust liis 
tenant whenever ho could get better terms elsewhere ; two collectors (those of 
Etawa and Sehanmpi'ir) seem to have thought that tlio landlord’s rent should 
not be raised tmlcss there was an increase in .the demand of government ; 
the collector of Bundclcand alone declared tho khudhusht ryot’s right to be 
ns good os his of whom lie holds. Tlio members of tho Revenue Commission, 
in forwarding these reports, gave their opinion that landholders conccivo 
themselves to possc.ss tlie power of ousting their tenants, although from tho 
demand for ryots it is not frequently exorcised. 

Tho government at that time doubted tho correctness of these opinions, 
and called for further information ; which, although it throw much light on 
the question, did not materially alter tho nbovo conclusion. 

Mr. Fortescuc, reporting on Delhi (where the rights of tho permanent 
tenant seem better preserved than in any plnco imder Bengal except Bimd61- 
cond), saj's that tho ancient and hereditary’ occupants cannot bo dispossessed 
os " long* ns they discharge their portion of tho public assessment.” 

Tho minute liporf s on various ullages in diiTcrent collcctorships, abstracted 
by Mr. Holt Alnckcnzic,-^ do not lead to a belief that tho rents cannot bo raised. 
3Ir. Colebrooko states in a minute, which seems to have been written in 1812,*^ 
“ that no rule of adjustment could bo described (query, discovered T) after 
tho most patient inquiry by a very intelligent public oillcer ; and that the 
proceeding of the courts of justice in numerous other cases led to tho some 
conclusion respecting tho relative situation of rj-ots and zemindars.” 

Jlr. Boss, a judee of the Chief Coiu-t, likewise, in a very judicious minute 
of 22nd March, 1827,“ states that a fixed rate never was claimed by mere 
rj’ots, whothor resident or non-resident, in the upper prox-inces ; inquires 
when such n fixed rent was in force s and whether it was intended to remain 
fixed, however the value of the land might alter T and conclnde.s ns follows 
" As to tho custom of tho country, it has always been opposed to such a prix^i- 
legc, it being notorious that the zemindars and other suporior landholders 
htix’o at all times been in the practice of extorting from their ryots ns much 
us the latter can afford to pay.” 

(M) Called in Hindostan, pftikjisht ; in Guzerat, gnnxvntti (leaseholder) ; 
in the Maratta country, upri ; and under Madras, paikuri and pdracudi. 

(X) They nro called nshriif (well-born) in Hindostan, and pander p6sha 
in somo parts of tho Dcckan. 

(O) There is on ncknoxx-ledged restriction on all permanent tenants, 
which prox’cnts their oiiltix-nting any land xrithin tho x-illngo that does not 
belong to tho landlord of whom they rent their fixed portion and their house ; 
but not only permanent tenants, but x-illnge Inndliolders themselx’es, occasion- 
ally hold land ns temporary tenants in other xi'llages. In some parts of India 
tho gox’omment Icx^cs a tax on tho permanent tenants of land paying rex’enue 
xvho farm other lands from persons exempt from paj’ment ; and in some, the 
gox’emment officer endonx’ours to prex-ent their xvithdrawing from their 
o^essed lands in any circumstances. Tliis last, howex’cr, is reckoned mere 
x-iolcnce and oppression. 

(P) Tliis system may bo illustrated by the example of the petty state of 
Cacli, xvhich, being of i-ccent formation, retains its original form unimpaired. 
“ Tlie xx'holo rox’onue of this territory is under fifty lacs of codes (about sixteen 
lacs of rupees), and of this less than thirty lacs of codes belongs to the Bao ; 
the country whicli yields tho remain'ng twenty lacs being assigned to tho 

*' Ueport ot Spicvt Coniinittcc of House of ■= See vol. i. p. SG5. 

Conitnons, IBS'.’, vol. iii, p. rtS, ** Appendix to lioport of iS33, p. 1S5. 



collatorul briinohos of hio liighneBs’s ftimily, each of whom roeoived a 
certain appanage on the death of tho Ildo, from whom it is immediately 
descended, 

“ The family of tlicse ehiefs is derived at a recent period from Tatta in 
Sind, and they all sprang from a common ancestor, Humcorjee, whoso son, 
Bdo Kliengar, acquired the sovereignty of Cutch before tho middle of the 
sixteenth century of our era. 

“ Tho number of these chiefs is at present about 200, and tho whole number 
of their tribe in Cutch is guo.s3od at 10,000 or 12,000 persons. This trito is 
called Jharejo. It is a branch of tho BdjpOts. The Ruo’s ordinary jurisdic- 
tion is confined to his oivn demesne, each Jhnroja chief exorcising unlimited 
authority within his lands. Tho Bdo can call on tho Jlmrejas to serve him 
in war ; but must furnish them with pay at a fixed rate while they are with 
his army. He is tho guardian of tho public peace, and as such chastises all 
robbers ond other general enemies. It would seem that ho oiiglit likewise 
to repress private war, and to decide all disputes between chiefs ; but this 
prerogative, though constantly exerted, is not admitted without dispute. 
Bach chief has a similar body of kinsmen, who possess shores of tho original 
appanage of tho family, and stand in tho same rolntion of nominal dopondonco 
to him that he bears to the Bdo. These kinsmen form what is called tho 
bhyaud or brotherhood of the chiefs, and tho chiefs themselves compose tho 
bhyaud of tho Bdo.” ** 

Tho same practice, with some modifications, prevails through tho whole 
of tho Bdjput country, 

Tho territories ollotted to feudatories in Mdwdr (tlio first in rank of these 
states) wos nt one time more than three-fourfhs of tlie whole,® and was in- 
creased by tho improvidence of a more recent prince. 

(Q) It must have been some check on tho spirit of independence, that until 
witliin less than two centuries of tho present time it was usual for all the chiefs, 
in Mdwdr at least, periodically to intorobango their lands ; a practice which 
must have tended to prevent thoir strengthening themselves in their posses- 
sions, either by forming connexions or erecting fortifications.® 

liio rapid increase of these appanages appears to have suggested to tho 
governments the necessity of putting a limit to thoir encroachments on tho 
remaining demesne. In Marwdr, a few generations after tho conquest, so 
little land was loft for partition that some of the rdja’s .sons wore obliged to 
look to foreign conquests for an establishment : ® and in Mdwdr one sot 
of descendants of early rdnas seem to have been superseded, and probably in 
part dispossessed, by- a more recent progeny.® 

(B) The following remarks apply to both descriptions of military j&gSrs, _ 

Lands held for military serWco are subject to reliefs in tho event of heredi- 
tary succession, and to still heavier fines when the heir is adoptive. They are 
subject to occasional contributions in cases of emergency. They cannot bo 
sold or mortgaged for a longer period than that for which tho assignment is 
niade. Subinfeudations are uncommon except among tho Bdjpfits, where 
they ore universal. 

There was no limitation of sorvico, and no extra payments for service, in 
the original scheme of those grants. 

Pecuniary payments at fixed rates in lieu of service, or rather on failure 
of service when called on, were common among the Marattas ; and arbitrary 
fines were levied on similar occasions by tho Bdjputs. 

** Minnto on Cacti, by the Governor ol Bom- *• Ibid. vol. i. p. 1C4, and note on 1CS> 

bay, dated Jaiiuacy 20th, 1821. ” Ibid. vol. it. p. 30. 

^ Cotonel Xod's Bdjasthdn, vol, i, p. 141. *■ Ibid. vol. L p. 18C. 
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both were “ hoard ” by the fortunate saj-cs to whom they wore revealed, and 
who taught them to their disciples ; but it is easy to see, by the continual 
references in the Brdhmarias to the hymns and the frequent bare hints and 
allusions to their words and phrases, that the Montras of the !l?ig Veda must 
have existed in an accepted arrangement before ony one of tlio BrAhmapos 
could have been composed. The same remark applies with still greater force 
to the so-called third portion of the Veda, the Bpanishads. 'iVo aro thus loft 
to’tlie Mantra portion of the l^ig VedoC as our earliest authority for the social 
and religions institutions of the Hindds. 

Tlie Mantra portion of the l^ig Veda consists of 1,017 hymns (beside eleven 
spurious ones called vdlakhili/as). These are divided into eight Ashtakas or 
ten Mopdolas, the latter being the preferable division, as it arranges the 
hymns of the different families together. There is no doubt a difference in 
a^ between the various hymns which ore now united in their present form 
as the Sanhitd of the l^ig Veda; but we have no data to determine their 
relative antiquity, and purely subjective criticism, apart from solid data, has 
so often failed in other instances, that we can tru^t but little to any of its 
inferences in such a recently opened field of research ns Sanskrit literature.* 
The still tmsettied controversies about the Homeric poems may well worn us 
of being too confident in our judgments regarding the yet earlier hymns of 
the ]^ig Veda, so far removed as these latter are from nil modern sentiment 
and sympathj". 

It is impoitont to remember that the Yojur and Sdma Vedns are liturgicol, 
— they are expressly airangcd so ns to contain the hynms and invocations 
respectively of the Adhwnr^m and Udgdtri priests, the former of whom had 
to perform the more scri'ile functions in tito sacrifice, and might only mutter 
their invocations, while the latter chontod as a Idnd of chorus. Besides these 
priests were the Hotfis, whose duty was to recite certain hymns in aloud voice, 
and they were required to know tho whole ^ig Veda, and therefore had not, 
os the others, a special collection of their own hymns. Tho ][lig Veda is, in 
fact, the Senhitd or collection for tho Hotfis.® 

MTien we examine those hymns of tho Veda, we at once find that they 
represent an early stage of tho worship of tlie groat powers of Nature personi- 
fied ; and os such they ore deeply interesting for tho history of tho human 
mind, belonging asrthey do to a much older phase than the poems of Homer 
or Hesiod. Tlioir religion can in no sense bo called monotheistic s they consist 
of hymns addressed to different deities, more especially to Indrn and Agni, 
with the aiu-bodinutc deities, tho Mrumts, or tho winds, and the Adityas, who 
in later times wore tho various manifestations of tlio sun, but in the Veda wear 
a very obscure character. 

In a few places we find more mystical allusions, identifying oh as ultimately 
one ; but this is by no means the general tone. Most of tho hymns express tlio 
some partiality to their special deity and tlie same tendency to magnify his 
glory ond power over tlie others which %ve find in other systems of polytheism. 
In tho same way, though some of the hymns express morel ideas and spiritual 
hopes and desires, and occasionally rise to a high religious tone, tho general 
strain is purely earthly — the only ov^ which ore usually doproentod are 
siolmess and outward enemies, and the only blessings sought are children and 
cattle. To compare them with the Psalms is, oven from a purely literary 
point of view', impossible. 

Tho poetry of the !Big Veda is remarkably deficient in that simplicity and 
natural pathos or sublimity which wo usually look for in the songs of on early 
period of civilisation. Tho language and stylo of most of tho hymns ore sin- 
giilarlj' artificial ; and indeed it has been made n question whether some of 
them were oven meant to bo intelligible to their first audience without an oral 
explanation of the obsoiire constructions and startling ellipses witli which they 
abound. Occasionally W’o meet with fine outbursts of poetry, especially in tho 

* We cre too opt to forget tbet the statlr of work h}* Professor Bopp which ralsctl tlio study 
Siindirlt is only coeval with this century. Itot a of eompiiratlvo plillolosy Into a science, 
fourth part of tho Valdik literature Is ns yet in * Beside tlicse three cl.iascs of priests, there 
print, and verv little of it lies been transtated was a tourtli, called tlio }irsliiiia:i-. wiioso duty 
intoKnglhili. 'llie present year (18CC)isonIythu was to follow tite wliole sscrilico hi their iiitii'l, 
tiftietii anniversary of the piihllcation of that and to remedy any inlsLikcs whicli might arlso 

during its performance. 


h3'nin3 addm^scd to tho da^^'n, but those uro lle^'P^ long sustained ; and as a 
rule wo find few grand similes or metaphors. The peculiar characteristics of 
the later Hindu poetry arc its intense love and appreciation of all tho varieties 
of natural scenery, and its delicate delineation of human character ; but these 
are almost cntirelj' '^’anting in tho 9*6 Veda. 

But though it cannot claim a high place amonc the relics of the poetical 
genius of earlj' times, the ]^ig Veda possesses an imdjdng interest os the oldest 
monmnent of Gentile thovight ; and we can undoubtedly trace there the first 
oiitline.s of speculations of conceptions which afterwards branched out in 
widely different directions in the ancient world. 

But the especial object of the present Appendix is to treat of tlie Vedas ns 
they throw light on ancient India, and for this purpose wo maj’- toko tho three 
Vedas and their Brdlimauas as one body of Vaidik tradition, leaving tho 
'Dpanishnds, etc., to be discassed afterwards. 

In attempting to give any accoimt of the Vaidik gods, wo are continuslh- 
bafiled by the contradictory details in the different hjTnns, arising no doubt 
in part from the earlier or later date of their composition, but partly from tho 
constant tendonej’ of polj’theism to magnify tho deity of the moment at the 
expense of all tho rest. 

Passing over the tempting speculations .suggested by the division of the 
gods in one hj’nm (9.V. i. 27, 13) into “ young ” and “ old ” — ^if wo confine 
ourselves to tho facts presented bj* the bj'mns themselves, wo find Indra and 
Agni the most prominent. Tho former is the deity of tho visible firmament — 
the god of lightning and rain. The phenomena of a tropical rainstorm are 
continually’ allegorised as a literal conflict between Indra and the Asura Vn'tra ; 
and the snmo thing seents intended by tho legends which represent liim as 
recovering the cows whicli had been stolen bj’ the Asmra Pani. The offerings 
of soma juice are supposed to give him strengch and courage for the encounter. 
Agni is gencri'Jl}’ represented as tho priest who summons the gods to the 
s-tcrifico and bears the oblation to them ; he is also \-iewed as threefold — 
terrestrid, a.s vital warmth and culinarj* fire ; atmospherical, as lightning ; 
and celestial, as the sun and stars. The Sun is frequently addressed as & 
pre-eminent deitj’, and an earlj' Hindd authoritj’ (Yaska) declares that thess 
tlwee are the only Vaidik deities, and he locates them respectively in the sky, 
earth, and heaven. This,, however, is not the natural inference from the 
liymns themselves. The Aditj’ns are in tlis lotor mythology twelve, corre- 
•sponding to tho twelve months, but in tho Rig Vedo they appear to be seven, — 
.l&litra, Aryoman, Bhaga, Varupn, Daksha, Ansa, and Sficj-a or Sa\-itri, and 
•their motlier Aditi seeins to represent Earth or Nature. Ulitra and Varmja 
•are the most important, not onlj' from their greater prominence in tho hj-mns, 
ibut also from tho identification of tho former with tho Ulithra of tho Zend- 
lavesta, and of tlio latter with tho 'Oi'payit of tho Greeks. Slitra seems more 
■connected with tho day, and Varupa with the m'pht ; and it is remarkable that 
sit is in tho hymns addressed to the latter that the moral element in the Veda 
'is most usually foimd.” Varupa is continuallj’ addre.ssed as the remover of 
sickness and sin. Vajm, tho Wind, is hardly to be distinguished from 
Indra, but the Marute are very’ commonly represented as" tho latter’s 
attendants. 

The two Aswins are frequently’ celebrated ns percursors of the dawn, and as 
possessing tho power of healing diseases. Rudra (who in tho later mythology 
appears to bo a form of Siva) in tho Veda appem-s to bo identified Avith Agni ; 
and Vishpu (for from being one of the supreme triad) seems only o form of 
tho Sun, and liis tlirce steps (which in tho Epic and Faurdpik mythology are 
comieoted with tho dwarf Avatar) are e:^laincd in tlio Veda, by the oldest 
conunentaries, ns either referring to Agni as terrestrial fire, lightning in tho 
firmament, and the sun in he.aven ; or to tho position of tho sun on tho eastern 
mountain, in the meridian sky', and the western mountain — f.c. at his rising, 
culmination, and setting. Other deities are Twnshtri, who is tho architect of 
tho gods and the former of all things ; Ushas, the Dawn (tho name is probably’ 

* Tims the most deeply rclieioos hymn In tho Mar we here compare the ti'ifomi and irpa rvf 
whole Veda (Ath^a V. ic. Id), is ailJrcsscJ-to ottheGrechs? 
him. See Muir, Jl. A, S., ISSJ, p. SI. 
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nliin <rt ijfct nnd Aiinirii ) ; im>l Iho Viiw dovAli or llii- ViirioiiM ilfilif n in Miclr 
injlli'clivt' i*ii|>iu'ity. 

Mr. lilnJiitmtoiH* iti lii'i lioooiid )hh> 1 : Iwt Mionri tlio diffiTi'itni wlilcli cxiilH 
Imtwt'on ifii" relation of mtil timt of t!io J'un'jMim; nn<l tlin 

isatiio ivnii\r};H of conn»> opiily Midi filill j:ri>iilor fon-o to tho Vi'da on wiiiuli 
Sfnnii ill “ I'lio (!ri*/it fi'iituro of flitTcii'iirii fi ttin l^itiil nii'ioncu of tiio 

botli noiiiinii ntnl iitiiniiiii, wlio Imvi- fur iif;f i und to it j;riMil 

cii'KToo <<nt.:ruii.<ipd. tlio iidor.ilion of llic IIind(i-i. \Vo Jiiivu no imliPiitionH of n 
triiid, llio tToiilivo, prc.-Hriiiiy, iiiul tlcatroyinR poMvr; JJndiiiK'i docs not 
iipppiir on it di'ity, unit Vixlitni, uldioii]F;h imnii-d, lin!i iiotliiii;; in cotiiiiion uitli 
tlm ViHlmii of dll’ l‘iiri'ninH ; no idtuxion ooruni to fii'i nviitiiriui. JIIb iiiiiiii. 
/I'.xtiition iia KriHlinii. dm fiivotirilo drity of t lio lowrr ^lll^ :cx, for roino l•(•ntllrieR 
lit Ifiimt, tiocii not iippi'iir. Ah n divinity f?ivn i'h not imtim'l ; nor in IiIm typo, 
tlio f.ingn, t*vpr iwlvurttvl to. r)tir(;fi tttid Imr Iriiiiiipti.q, nnd KAU, * wJtotn tho 
tdood of iiiitii doiiplitn it tlioiix.iiid yfiini.’ Inivo no nlimn tvJmfovrr in tlio }ivnin.<i 
of tlio Vodim."* Wo find, iiidood. oriMxionnI liiiitH, out of which tho hif<>p 
h>gi>ndH niiiy hitvo grown ; thiin tho Ditiirf Aviitiir of Vi.xltcni, m nioiitioned 
iiboto, hiiH prottidily nri'icn from biit " throe i.topx ; nnd Itiidrii, it form of 
firo, liiin oiiHily di'Volajicd into the Inter f^ivn. lV'rhiip!i tlio iiioxt ctiriniui in- 
Httinrn of thexo inytholopiciil (•hlltlt;l•H it tbnt of tho Icf’cnd of Vritrii. In lb« 
nut iiri'- Worship of the ^■|•dlt tho nhcnonionn of tropicid Htornis iiru do.xcribcd 
ii.i II fimniol bi'twocn Indrn nnd tlm ciniid.'i. winch nnt piorcod by tho thunder* 
bolt nnd forced to yield up their iitoren «‘f ruin. Tim rloinld nru per.ionlficd 
nx It demon ctilleil Vritrn or Alii, nnd thoitgh the liinpiiupo ix often hyperboltcid. 
tlio urigiiiiil nmiininp of tho myth ix n.*ldi>ni completely loMt ei'dit ot. lint in 
tho later pnoniN. ns the Miilifibiiiiratn nnd I’lirAtini:, the natiirn! phenonionoii 
i.s entirely forgot ten, nnd Vritrn in it liter.il him; of tho Aniiraii or 'J'itiinH, who 
tfiipcs war againnt the godn. It in eingiilnr tliiit even in dm Ilrahiiiiuiiis wo 
find tho myth Imeonung exiigpenileil 5" itml vnrioiin legends iiro given, how 
Indrn incurred the guilt of murder, etc.* 'iliere ore many pimilnr imitnnuv.s 
of tho iniHinterpreintiun of Vaidth lo.eends nnd livniiis hy dm niithorri of tho 
l}ruhniapnx--u fact which proves that n consiiierahlo interx'nl imist linvo 
olnp.xed betwet'n tho ilafes of their reinectivo compo'.ition, 

'J'ho origintil woinhip doscrilicil in tlie liymiiH of tho i.tig ^'^dll Hceni!i to hnvo 
licen of 11 simple itinl pnlrtnrefini eJmrncter. Saeriiieex tcero occn,xiotmlly 
oficred, but tlie oblations nri' cliiefly rl,irified biittiT poured on tlio fire, nnd 
tlm exprc.ssec! jiiico of tlio sninn ptiint. Tho ciTcmimy tiihe.s pinco in tho 
worshippor’H house, in o cliniiiber nppropriated to tho jmrposc. 'Jliero is no 
nicntiuii of temples, nnd imngos are not idliided to. A piiroli/tn or doinentie 
prie-st nppenrs in tho courts of soverni of tlio Viiidilc Iciiigs, nnd pcrhnps every 
rich family inny hnvo similarly hml its priest. Hut in some of tho hymns wo 
find traces of n much muro elaborate ceremoiiinl ; nnd Hometimes ns many as 
si.Nteon priests nro mentioned its ns.sistiiigiii tbo rites. Now, in tho ])r|iliniOQns 
nnd tlio Inter Sfitrn worlts, wo seo this devolopment in its full dctnils : nnd 
nio.st of the rites described tliere nro public Mncrifices which would require tho 
wealth of ft eliieftnin to supply tlio reqiiisito expenso. It is quite triio thnl 
tlioso Infer rite.s ure suiiintime.s directly nnmed in tlio Vig Veda itself, and thcro 
nro many hymns wliieh oro cnllctl rlunrutulin, nnd contain the praises of certain 
kings for their miiiiificeiit gittn to tho prie.sis, which no doubt point to snob 
public occiisinns. If criticism is over nblo to sottlo tho rolntivo antiquity of 
die dilToront parts of tho Hig- Vodn, tlicso senttored bints tvill no doubt bo ono 
of tlio most useful criterin!** 

Tlm sacrifice of the horso, which ploys such nn important part in Inter 
legend, is found in tlin l,Iig Veda ; two hymns of tho second Asiitnka being 
addressed to tho iiorso ; iiiul full dotnils oro given in dio IJrAhnintins nnd BAtros. 

“ As tho solemnity appears in tho I.Iig Vedn it boars a less poetical, 11 moro 
barbarous, clmrnclor, nnd it may linvo been a relic of nii nnto*Vaidik period, 
imported from some foreign nation, poraibly from Seytliin, wlioro iinimiil 

’ WJli’an’s tVoris, vol. T. p. 3 IS. tlio ttonl fnrfrajAittaio, nnd nude It monn " ono 

• 'i'lio moat ciirlouB 1» that tvhicli rclntca how who.'ioiJnjTr UJndm,"lnste.idof " one ttho b tho 

Tw^itrl, when Indrn Blow hb lun Vbwnnlpa, elaycr ot Indrn." Vritrn ««n tlie eon born liy 

perfonhed n nicriflco to ohtntn n non who nlioulU tirtuo ot tho rlto, but iinturtunaU'ly ho wn* thiix 

avciico hb death. In utlcrinft tho nuntrn, in bb (loomed to ho the vietlin lna(c.id ot the avenger, 
hiisto he nude n nibtnhc In tlio noccotuntlon ot • Sto UUHcr’s ^Inrtnit Santtrtt ill., p. tot. 


viftiiiiJ, ami fspi’cially horai'-i. wito c«iiiiiiionly sarrilirod ; the latter \vcroiil<!o 
offoreil i»y the jin>s>;asct:i> to file sun, nnil in the Beeiimt Aswnmeclliil: hymn thoro 
nri' t-everal iiuliealiani that the victim was especially cnnpecrnteil to the solar 
deity; however this may he, the riti' ns it appears in tho l.tip Veda can scarcely bo 
considered as coiislitnlino an inte, '.rat element of the archaic system of Hindu 
worship. althon);h its reco);nition at all is sii;iiilh'ant of extant harharism." 

Till’ historical allusions in the Vishi will 1 h> discussed in tho next Appendix. 
Tt will sulllee to mention hero tliat thonch tlui l.lip Veda oecasinnally names 
Hrahmans anti Kshatriyas. we have no allusion to lhi> four casts except in tho 
ninetieth hymn of the tenth Mai.idaln. the laiiftnap' of which is evidently of n 
more modern style. In the Hr.ilimnpas, however, tho system of cast is found 
fully e--lahlished. and the four rlass,..s art' repeatedly mentionod by name ; 
and" their rcspi'ctive duties are laid tlown almost as peremptorily ns in Manu's 
Institutes. 

The llrahmarins art' the Talmud of tho llindus. Thoy contain tho details 
of the ceremonies, with loni! explanations of tho origin and moaning of tho 
rites employed ; and they ahonnd with curious legenil.s, divine nnd human, 
to ilhistr.it > the importaneo of the rlitlerent parts. Many of these legends aro 
reproduce, 1 in the hiter chissie.d literature, us that of Siinahsepha, wlio is sold 
hy Ids father to lu> ofTeri'd as a ssrrifico instead of Kohita, Ilarischandra’s .son. 
who had been vowed by Ids father us an offering to Varntja ; this forms on 
episo.lc in the Itamayapa. Similarly the legend of Xamuchi, wliom Iiidra 
promised to harm neither hy day nor hy night, nor hy any weapon wet or dry, 
hut whom he afterwards hilled at twilight with tho foam of tho son. is given 
in tho Miihiihharnta. A few of the legends ari» of wider than purely Indian 
intcre.st ; thus the ttatnpatha llriVhmnnn preserves tho earliest Hindu account 
of th(> IJ,“hige, wliere Mann alone is saved in a ship.** As a general rule, how- 
ever, the contents of the Hrahmatiiis are wearisoino in tho extreme; gleams 
of iKvuitifnl thoughts oceasionally hnsiU out. hnf these are few nnd far bet ween, 
and no part of jliiuh'i literature pn’sents so littlo (apart from its sciontiric 
value) to interest the reader.** Tlie nn'ihmanienl intellect in the.se productions 
(as compared with the tiianly strength of tlie l,Iig Veda hymns) seems like ono 
of Chilli ver'i! Struldbni'jii living on n piteous wreel;, smitten with palsy in tho 
tnidst of its vigour. 

Hat the nrahnuinienl intellect, however debased fora time by a meaningless 
ritualism, was still enpnhie of a higher life, nnd in tlio Arapyahns nnd Upnni- 
shads we tind it awaking from its ilre.sin of endless ceremonies to grnppln with 
the deepest jirohlcms of life and clemity. Cliildish nnd fnntnstio as thc.so 
hooks ii]ii>ear, they are full of fino thoiiglits, nnd sometimes thoy show deop 
feeling : nnd no Hindu worhs have probably exorcised a wider influence on 
the %vorld. It is from these forlorn “guesses at truth,” ns from a fountain, 
that all those various rills of Pantheistic speculation have diverged, wliioh, 
unilcr diflerent names, aro eo continually chornctcrisod ns “ Hn.stcrn philo- 
sophy." Thus tho render of tho Upanislmdii soon recognizes familiar ideas in 
the speeidations of the Plia’drus ns well ns in Hmpedocics or Pythagoras — in 
the Noo-phitonisin of tho .Alexandrian, as well ns in tho Gnostic, schools, 
although Plotinus aimed to omnneipnto Greek philo.sophy from tho influonco 
of tho Oriental mind ; nnd tho_ Cnhnin of tho Jews nnd tho Sufoyism of tho 
Muhammadans seem to ho derived from tho snmn source. Wo aro too apt 
to look on the ancient world ns a scene of stagnation whom men’s thoughts 
woro ns eonfinod ns their hodie.s ; ns if the fow who trnvcllod in foreign coun- 
tries could not bring home nnd circulnto Uicro tho ido.ss which thoy had Icnrnod 
abroad, nnd ns if tlio fow thinkors, groping in tho darkness of Gontilo specula- 
tion, were not eoger to einbrnco any light wliicli presented itself.** Tlio 

'* Wilfon, Kio I’eta Trant. U. Trcf. KniL<lillnkins, two of tho pis Veda schools or 

** Mr. Miilr, in his Snuslrit Tritt, vol. ii., lias t^aranns, Pach ot the Vnjiir Vedas h.\3 its own 
pirrn an lntrrr,tini; hPtory ot tho Irgoiid us tt IMIiinaoa : tlio Silma Vrda lias ciplit (iiichidins 
ru.iiiiirars in tho .Mah.M>h.\r.Ua and I'lir&Qas. It the ClilidndooynUpanisiida), tlio most important 
Li nnioirkahio tliat In tlio tlnllimaua the o\lt ot ot wlifoli ts tho rnncliaTinla ; tho Athari’a Veda 
Mami Ironi the thlp Ls connretot with sacrifleo has one, the Oopatha ItiAhmaoa. Many ol tho 
(tlrii. vlii. t’O), and tils daiiolitor IhV, lirodiicoit llr.Mimanns aro lost. 

from tlio ohlution. Is tlic por>,unifiod saerilico. ** Arc not Simmf-is* wonts In tlio Fli.'odo, § 

“ Wo liuTo two Iirdlini.aaas oxtaiit ticloimlni; xsxr., p. 8S, indications ot Plato's own feeling 'r 

to tho pig Veda, that ot the Altaroyins and the 



swcail ol s'.iiSh a jvlipi'in as jJsows liow j;;ra's inijiiJs xrora awalc? to 


tho BriJia'‘5, tli? TAStiinya. iJ'-v' AiMroya, aixd tJjo ICausJma&i, Tlu' Vivuusiais 
<w sJiorj tjivnist's. wlir.'h irooi-.i'r.tiy for» rc.r: ci an Awvyaka ; I'lu many of 
ihom an' tfojai.'fjod worjrs ; a groat intmK'r K'jon.sr to tho Athnrva Voda, and 


tvro \tho IfA and tho Siva-Sitnkalpa) an' found in tin' Saulula of tl>o ^Y3»ito 
Yajiu' Voda. Their numVw is unoorsain, I'Ut th? Iniost ootrJoinn' gixvs tho 
uamos of l-SP,'-‘ fiiany an' wry modem, hut .somo aro of wry high iuitiquity. 
Tl;o l.itor oaos an' soosariatt in their oh.tr.tetor and .dosely ootwoetod vrith tlVo 
Ihiranas and the owhisiw vt.'tsIho of Visluw or Siva. 

Till' vroni i.« dej5no,i by Hindu authors as that vrhieh destroys 

ipaorsmoe .and thus produoes liln'r.ttiou ; and fn'm th.'se tn\atises h.as been 
dt'wlopo.d the Voddnta systom of philosophy, whieh is eon.siderod by all 
orthodox Hmdtts as the hra\;y,3 jn.ina, or pure spiritn.al knowledge, ' Tlie 
ocn'iuiM'.ial observaaees of the Vaidik riutal (or lf<s.~a3 Kdn.yjl an' neoe.ss:tTy 
as a pn'lirainaty o.xndiii.'n. in on’or to purify the mind ,anS to pn'p.an' it for 
the pn'per n'.vpfion of the .sublime initlis to be irop-arted ; and'the other 
swtojus of philos.'phy may be n'latiwly tnte. in wgard' to the student's degnv 
of intelleeiual oapaeity ; bnl the only absolute truth is lljo Vod/mtie iutejpre- 
tation of the Voanishada 


\Ylien we examine the older Upanishads. howewr, we are struek by one 
nun.irk.able pe.'uli.ari:y — the total absence of .any Er.ihm.anieal exelnsawness 
in their dv'.'tTini', They an' evidently later than the older Sanhitas** and 
Brahmati.as ; but they bn\ithe an entin'ly diffen'nt spirit, a free.dom of th.ntght 
unknown in npy earlier work except tlte ipig Veda hymns themselves. The 
gn'at teachers of this highest knonledge arc not Brahmans bat Kshatrijms, 
and Bnalunans an' oontinu.allj n'presentod as going to the gn'.ai Ksltatriya 
kings (espevisdly Janak.a of YidehaV to bee.ame their pupils. Tlte most to* 
markable of tiicw p.assagos is the following, in the Chhandogya I'panisliad 
{v. S). The l^siu U.aut,«a.a sends his son to visit ICing Travaliatja, who pnv 
pounds cer:,ain hani »juostioas n'latiw to the futum life, Tlie son oatmot 
answer them, and n'tums to nsk his f.ather, who is equally at a loss, Gattiaina 
then g.'es himself to the king, and begs to N' instmetixi by him. Tlie king 
complies with Ins wish, after drst premising as follows : *' This knowledge 
before thee newr c.ome to the Braltmans; U!en'fon\ hiihertiv. in all worlds 
the right of teaching it h.as belonged oxclnsiwly to the Kshatriya c.ast." 
WTten we c.'ujile nith this the n'niarkable fact that the Gayttri itself, the 
most saer.'.i syntb.'! in the universe, is a verse in a hjtuu by an {Uilhor not a 
Br.'.hm.au by birth, but a Xsliatriya, who is n'pn'sented in later legend as ex- 
torting his aihujssien into the Braliman cast, we cum hanily es.vipe the im'en'nee 
that it was tlie Kslia:ny,i mini winch first fodkiwed on;, tliose Kud sp.'eulations. 
Tlie Bralmtans, as f.ar as vne c.an see by the Brahmatja.s. bee,ame immersed in 
the trivialities of an tTOmo.anmg ritnal — their philosophy, if sneh they had, 
was only the Tarva Mimans.^ where the gnaw proWems of life attd death we 
forgot ten for elaborate disettssions as to the nnwber of jars of the Kaked flour- 
cf.l», or the exact order of the verses to be repe.ated at an offering : and sueh 
laboriens and aimless trifiing oonld not co-exist xrith <vume.slness or deep 
specidation, Kah.atriya thinkers arose to initialo a new mewment in phile- 
a.'plty, ju.st as a KsJjatriya thinker imtiated Buddhism, as a protest ag-dnst 
the system of c.ast ; and the Br.tlunnns were wi.se enongh to adept, the new 
idivts' and ewntually to se.'wc the monopoly of inslrttct'i.'tu therein to them- 
sclws. That, the feilnntms and Kslujtriyas wore net alre.ady so harmeiuons 
in the s,'ci,a! world as they appe.tr in tlie Institutes seems shewn by sueh 
legends as those which desevriK' the Brahman Bama Jamad.agitya as liaviag 
dkarod the earth thriee sewn times of the Ksliatrij-a raee and nlled fiw l.irgc 

-* 5 »r 5 vJiSiav 5 !« 3 r«tl!c'sVB 4 la thBlek- tJHaaasi.-.reaaaija.wa.'SwatliaatJii'ris.t. 
»*r:n a. loua. w!. sSr. l., IST. Sw iKDirV ar.'f.'af iiS, pii. St.vM, 

" Ibe Wilt* r»}3r Vei* te artocidedfoa sa 
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liiUos with tlirir Moot!, and flioii n^nin ns liimnplf \vor.'tod in ilio contest bj' 
tlio l\stii»lriyii Ib'unn. Iho son of Dii'nraflm; nntl tlipso vofiuo bints in tho 
Uj>nni-»lii:iN Mvtn to (•liow ns tliat (hey wore sometimes rivals in litornturo ns 
well. The 1’iiani‘iiiiiils nre ii.sn.nlly in tho form of tliitln;;no ; they nro Kenernlly 
written in jitw-o with oce.ssioniil snntehcs of ver.se, but sometimes they nro in 
verse nltoiiether. 'I'hey Imvo no system or method ; tho nnthor.s nro poets, 
who throw ovit their imeonnectod nnd often eontrndictory rhapsodies on tho 
impnl'^e of the moment, nnd have no tlionyh*, of h.srmonir.int; to-dny's foelinss 
with those of yesterday or to-morrow, 'i !io poet’s imnpnntion is over at 
worlc, tracinp ont new n-si'inblances on nil .sides; nnd tho ritiml ceremonial 
as well :'s the order of nature is ran.saelted to supply nnnlogies to tho pnst nnd 
fiitnr,’ l.i'tory of the soul. Throntih them nil runs an nnmistnhnblo spirit of 
r.mthi ; M. often in its niost otTensivo form, ns nvowcdly over-riding nil moral 
eon«idei .itnais ; nnd it is this which hns produced tho general iinjm'saion that 
the relipon of the Ve.lns is monotheistic. Sfen hnvo judged from (ho Upnni- 
sli.sds and the few hymn' of the llig Vedn whieh breathe n similar spirit. Of 
ciatrse the‘-e early s;ieenl.itian.s have no sy.stem, althongh later writers hnvo 
strained their inyinnty to invent one. The Up-nnishads stnnd to tlie Inter 
Vediintn ns the or.teular demmci.stions of llernclitns u tricorririit stand to tho 
fully <leveloped sy.‘.t<-m of (he Tie. tonic philosophy. 

AVo Imve re erved Iho .\thnrvn Vedn to the end, beenuso it is evidently 
dissocinted f,- >ni ‘.lie oilier three in it.s in.atler nnd stylo n.s well ns by tlio trn- 
dition of tbo lliadn* tliemi-elvo.s. Wbetber it belong.s to (bo I’niimmpn or to 
the I'p.ain.sbnd period ennnot be determined ; but probnbly mneh of tlio tenth 
inn^idnln of tlie Ili); Vedn wns eomposed nbont tho .snmo time. It consists 
of (he magic song* of tho Atlinrvnns or tho Athnrvi'incir.n.sns ; nnd is Ihereforo 
•■hiefly composeil of jmprec.it ion.s nnd depreentory forimil.c. Mi.\cd with 
these nre ocensionnl hymns of gn'at benuty nnd even morrd feeling ; thus ono 
of its imprecations contains imbeddiHl in it tlio grand vcriie.s to Vnriicin, dc- 
seribing bis omnipresence, already nlliided to. Like tho pig Vedn, it is n 
enllcctinn of liMinis, nnd not n body of liturgicnl forms ; nnd next to tbo Pig 
Veda nmi the rjinnislinds it is imich the most inlereating pnrt of Vnidik litcrn- 
tniv. It" Itr.'dnnar.in, the ti.ientha. Is exnetly like other nriibmot.ins ; bnt it 
is peculiarly rich in Vpaiiidi uls. ns no Ic.ss than fifty-two I’panislmds (nml 
ntnong llic«"e, several, ns tbo .M.'n.ii,lukyn nnd I*rn'-na, which nro considered of tho 
biglicst importance by the Vedanta school) bear tins nnmoof the Atlinrvn Vedn.'® 

Connected with tlio Vnidik liternturo nro tbo Knlpn-Siitrns, which nro 
practicnl mnnnal.i of (ho sacrificial and other rites, drawn up for tho conve- 
nience of the jiriejits, who wcaild othenviso hnvo Imd to search through tho 
liturgical S.mliitan nnd Hrahnnn.in3 for tho rfis/fcfo membra of tho dhTcrent 
cercmonic.s. Thus (hero nro tho Knlpn-sutrns for tho Hotfi priests by 
/.swnh'iynnn nnd £! 'inklniynnn — for the Adhwnryns by Apnstninbn, IBniidlin- 
ynnn nnd Ki'itynynnn — nnd tho Udgntris by i.iUyaynnn nnd Dntliynynpn. 
'Jlieso Knlpn-sntra's form the most important of tho six Vedangns or “ members 
of tlio Veda," i.e the six subjects whoso study wns necessary for tho rending 
or proper sncrificinl employment of tho Vedn. Tho other fivo nro Siksha 
(prommcinlion), Chhnndas (metro), VjTiknrnpn (grnmmnr), Kiruktn (explana- 
tion of words), nnd Jyotishn (nstronomy).*' — En.) 


'* nuTC U an Intm-stlna p.-ircT tjr Jlr. Malr 
In tlip ypiirn. A*, .t. .s., vol. 1 ., nnv pcrlp^, on tJio 
doctrino of n (iituro life nrcorJini; to tlio Vnlns. 
In the enrlicr books of the Itle V. tlicrc Ls little 
reference to n future rtnte, but In tlie ninth niid 
tenth It is frequently ineiitlonetl. A stute of 
bIc!c<cJneM Is distincily proinl-ed to tlie virtu- 
ous ; nnd the<e nllurions nre inoro full and 
frequent In tlie Atlinrvn. In feme imssiqes of 
the latter the (.iinily tics of enrtli nre repm-ented 
ns rriiewe J In heaven. In the jllq Veila wo linvo 
no tracM of tho doctrine of traiisnilqratlon, but 
a passaqc in the Satapatlin Hr. describes lioiv tlio 
various animals nnd pl.iiiLsinnliiturc state would 
devour those who had eaten tlicni ill the present 
We. unless they were Fcciircd liy the rnjul.ir 
perforiiinncc ol sacrillcca during life. The allu- 


sions to n fiituro stnto of punUIiment In tho 
Valdik wrilincs nro fen- nnd obscure. Tlicro nro 
very few passaces In the Ilr.thniaaas which speak 
o( nnythine like iibsorptloii In the deity, an Idea 
wlilcli wo llnd 111 so iiianv of the Upanishads — 
In tact. Uic oldir works display nothing of that 
disennient with existence which aftrrwnrds be- 
came such n prominent feature of llindd thought. 

■’ 'riie reader desirous ol imrsning tiic subject 
ol the Vedas further is referred to Professor IIa.v 
MHlIrr’s Jndml SnnaMl I.ilerature, whieh con- 
t.aliis n inliie of most vidiiable information, nnd 
Is lit the same time ns interesting as a novel. 
Profi-ssor \\ llron's translation ol tho Hig Veda, 
and Hr. Muir's Sanslril Tats, vols. lU. iv., are 
also very Importniit works. 
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fEt-rnresTONn's romarlts on tho relation of tlw ovi#?inal llindtt trilien to Iho 
other Imlo-Eurojwnn nationrt and tho iihorif'innl inhahilantn of India, nvo 
hardly miiViciont for the geimnii roiidor at tho priwont day ; and a short con»- 
nwnt Roojnij nwiiled to comploto the akotoh of llio sit(>ia»t. 

Tho foot of (I conno:(>un Ijetwoon tho original fiSnnHlcrit'npnaldng trihos and 
tho other nntiona jif Wosiorn Asia and I'hiropo, m provo«l by tlio common 
origin of thoir roapoctivo languiigoa, is ndndttod by Elpliinatono, It is porhnjwt 
going too far to aasort tlmt tliia eonnoxion is thna proved to bo ono of rner ; 
nt nny rate, this ia a question whieh bnlongn to pltysicnl soionco rathor than 
to hifttory. It is onongSi for tho historian it it is grantwi tlmt in somo romoto 
proltistorio iiino tho nnoostom of thoso varions trihos woro living in olnsn 
political relation to onoh other; and tlio siniiinrity which wo find in thoir 
langnngoa must nndonbtodly prove Ihia, ovon nlthongh tho qnoBtion of men 
nhonid romain as nnnnttlod a problem ns before. 

It was nt flrst snpposod that Sntmkiit wns tim common mother of the other 
Indo-Ettroponii Innpmgcs ; bnt tbia is disproved, among other masons, by tho 
fact that somo of tho European longnngns (more ospnoinlly Latin), prosnrvo 
formn and roots whioh are lost ovon in tlio oldest Sanskrit of tho Vnidik time. 
Thns tho final s of tho nominativo singular is lost in all Sanskrit nonns ending 
in oonsonnnls, an in wik (from rAeh), mid bhamn (tlm presnnt participle of bhi, 

— “ to bo ”), nlthongh its original prosonco is still indioalod in tim fornmr 
word by the olinngo of eh to k wiiioli a following a ivuidd nocossitato nneording 
to Snnsltrit rules of oiipliony ; but in tlm Lnt in vox (rok-o) and amnn» tlm millix 
is st ill clearly visiblo. 'I'liiis vox, voeen, i<ocm, amauo, miiaafm, atnnntm help us 
to explain tho similar Sanskrit forms viik (i.e. tvlk-o), vdebae, vachnm, Wimvm (i.o. 
him fane), hhavantae, bhavanlan). Again, tlio Sanskrit niiman ennnot bo oxplnhmd 
by a imtivo etymology ; but tlm Latin gnomcn (ns in coffiiomm) at onno dis* 
closes its connexion with tlm common root, /»rf, ana-, “to know." So fdrd, “a 
star," iias ovon in tlm Voda lost its initial #, which gives tlm true etymology 
from etri “ to senttor," and wliicb is nmsorvod in every other kindred langnago, 
ns Aitt'Hp in Greek, stAro in Sfnnd, stelln {etentia f) in Imtin, otn. Similarly tho 
lost Sanskrit roofs rihu “ to sncriflco " (for hu), and rf/aia “ to Islll," prenorvod 
in ban and tho derivatives, pradhnnn, “ oonfliol," and m'dhnna, “ doiitli," still 
exist in tlm Crook Oii — and Oar — ; and so tlm Latin mb mid super, and tlm 
Greek fart nml birip presorvo tho initial sibilant whieh is lost in tqwi and upon’. 

Tlm triitli is that tlm Snnniwit, Zend, Grcnk, Latin, Ootido, Slavonio and 
Celtic Innguagos must all linvo npning from one common sourco, — tlmy nro 
ftisters, timugb Sanslirit may bo oonsidored tho eldest, innsimmb ns it goncrailj' 
preserves the earliest forms, and its slMicluro is tlm moat transjiaront for 
philoiogicnl purposoa, • 

It is quite trim tlmt all this similarity and linguistin syinpntliy only prove 
11)0 fact of a connexion ; tint tlmy ** prove nothing regarding ilro place wlioro 
it Hubaiatod, nor about tlm time *’ (p. 64 ) ; Init porimjw the following considera- 
tions may throw somo liglit on iliis furtimr question. 

a, A central bimm, onco ocniipind liy tlM* ancestors of theao now widely 
scattered notions, seems primd laeie more probable than to suppose that limy 
emigrated from tlm farthest extremity of the line, ns India ; awl ibis is con- 
firmed by tlm fact tlmt tho Western fnngnnges preserve no trace of nny tropical 
residence, while the Vnidik uso of mich wortls ns hm», “ winter,” tar “ year,” 
and sucl) frnilitions* ns those which repivsont tim Utlarn Kiirtia in tlm far 

' I i«nv mW tier®. Unit In Jmlln I iwet to liwl Iwii'l ot Ui® DfliiR® In Ui« Siitn|Mllii; llrAliliinen. 
tlinl 111® jinntlil® wit® Iiniin'j’-<> 1 , In ri’lre'iiot l« " U’W® mu JIaim’s ili'n'fiit trom lilt) norlln-fit 
Mill viry Jiolnt, by Hie slii|;iitar pliraio In Hie nmiinbiln.” 
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north ns tlio sncrcd InncI of mythology, do eccm to imply some trnco of northern 
n'milii'irpnco. _ , 

h, Agi'.in. the flint of n subject enst Htco the Sudrns, existing ns they did 
outside the pnlo of tlie twiee-born, is no strongo plicuomcnon in ancient ]iis> 
tory : it is one which meets us overywhoro, if wo enn onI,\’ pierce below the 
Burfiiee, nndexnmine thestrntn of society. It is fnmilinr enough to tho student 
of Greek nnd Itomim history, in the S^uot of tho Greek slntcs and colonics, tho 
plebs of Rome, the IVrio'ci and Helots of Sparta, nnd tho 'J'yrrhencs of Etniria ; 
nnd tho same phenomenon reappeared in modiajvnl Europe. In tho cases 
where we can explain it. it seems always duo to foreign conquest, nnd 
this analogy at onee suggests a similar .solution in tho history of ancient 
India. 

e. This hypothesis is confirmed by tho facts mentioned by Elphinstono in 
his first hook, n'lntive to the .Sfidra kingdoms, whoro Mnnu forbids a ttvico-born 
man to reside ; Imt it is still more confirmed by tho intimations of tho Rig 
Vetla. The Hindus of that early age are evidently settled in the north-west, 
with a hostile population near them ; they call on Indrn to assist his foir- 
eoinplexioned frienils. the jiry.ss.^ against tho dark Dasyiis,® who nro stigma- 
lir.ed ns ** non-saerilieing ” (n//a;ird«oA). or “Imvingnoreligiousobsorvancos ” 
(atTn/iih). nnd ns ** slaves ’’ {difiih). In one place (R.V. i. 130, 8) wo have 
the following verse : “ Indra, who in n hundred ways protcets in all battles, 
in heaven-eonferring battles, has preserx’cd in tho fray tho sacrificing .^rya. 
Chnstisinc the neglecters of religious rites, he subjected the black skin {Itcaeharn 
Mrhnurt) to Mnnu." In fact, this old conflict seems perpetuated by tho 
eominon Sanskrit word for east, tiarno. which originally meant “ colour.” 
Tlio Dasyus were not mere barbarians ;* their “ hundred cities ” nro frequently 
nlhuU'd to : but it is nut impossible that they had snmo pln'sicnl peculiarities 
which distingui'-hed them from the Caucasian invaders, as a favourite epithet 
of tlie j(rynn pod. Indra. is fufiprn. "with n beautiful nose or jaw,” which 
may havo'been intended ns a coatr.tst to the flat noses of tho aborigines. Tho 
same idea probably reappears in the Rdmiiynpn legend of tho monkey tribes 
of tho Deekan ; tlie very name of one of their lenders. Hanumnt, “ tho lorgc- 
jnwetl," is a curious contrast to the tuSipra of tho Vedas. 

rf. To this wo may odd the various passages in tho Voidik writings • which 
represent tho twice-born tribes as gradually spreading to the enst and south 
from their original seats Ijctween the Indus nnd tho S.arnswati. In the Rig 
Veda wo find that the Indu.s nnd the river of the Ponjdb nre well known, and 
so am tlie Yamuna nnd the Snraswntl. but tho Ganges is only directly named 
once, nnd that in the last book. In the same way it is silent respecting nny 
of tlie great rivers of the Deekan, ns the Xerbaddn nnd Godavari, nor is there 
any mention of the Vindhyn. Its geography, in fact, is ns contracted when 
compared to that of JInnu ns this is to that of tho Rnmnyapa or the Purdpns. 
In tho Inter VnidiU writings we c,an trace a gradual acquaintance with the 
enuntry bevond ;,and the most interesting of these passages is the following 
lepend'from tlie Satapatlm Brahmapn of the MTiito Ynjur Vedn. which can 
hardly be nn^ thing cLso than a dim recollection of tho gradual spread eastward 
of tho r.'ligiuiis rites of the Brahmanical tribes, 

“ JIath'avn th" Videghn boro .Agni Vaiswnnnra in his mouth. The lishi 
Gotnmn Rahugnnn was* his family priest. Tliough addressed by him, ho 
(.Miithnva) did hot answer, ' lest ’ (he thought) ‘ Agni should escape from my 
mouth.’ Tlie pric.'’! beitan to invoke .Agni with verses of the Rig Veda, ‘ We 
kindle thee at tlio .sacrifice. O wise Agni. the sacrificcr, the lummons, the 
mighty, O Videghn ' [R.V. v. 2C], He made no answer, [^e priest then 


’ For the hbforr of thL« o!J woof, wMrh is 
still foMd in thc''Ap«>i. the oli ni=e cl the 
ilcdtf, the codem Iran. etc., see Profwser 
JliUlcr's LttfjTfs m TCh L I =ee>i 

liarvllj* iwomnsend to inv rtadcre trci.- 
known ro^omr? Ik's tIie$o lectcrr*^ tvhicii have is 
lact done mor^ to create sfl fa 

tbrse ^tu lios tlian &U otiicf b<x»w 

rut torcthcr. We sec there what pesdss anJ 
icaminj can do, when cnited. 

• MaansaTS(x.<5),** HjcscinbcsmthcTrorii 


which are cstsiie cf the c^ts predsced 
Erahsa's head, basis, ssi feet, whclher 

ther speak or Ifa- 

are called Dssrss.** ' 

• These hare bees careia!!? cc^ecred 3Jr. 
fa the seccsl to -^*^1 his 
—a wert, e\er T toI ‘'licii ahoesds 

sterrs of fafresistio ‘nJest of 1 

asrl^sltr. IZssTeV ' ^ 7 ^ 

it fa i-e cccrss cl 


repeated] ‘ Thy bright, brilliant, flaming beams and rays mount upwards, 0 
Agni, O Videgha ’ [fl.V, viii. 44]. Still he made no answer. The priest then 
recited, ‘ Thee, O dropper of bntter, we invoke,’ etc, v. 26], So fai 
he uttered, when, immediately on the mention of butter, Agni VaiSwdnaro 
Unshed forth from his mouth ; he could not restrain him, so he issued from his 
mouth and fell down to this earth. The Videgha Mdthava was then on the 
.Savaswati. Agni then traversed this earth, burning towards the oast. Gotama 
R&hfigaija. and the Videgha Mdthava followed after him as he burned onward. 
Ho burnt across all these rivers ; but ho did not bum across tho Saddnird,*' 
which descends from the northern mountain. The Brahmans formerly did not 
uso to cross this river, because it had not bean burnt across by Agni Vaidwdnaru. 
But now many Brahmans live to tho east of it. It used to be uninhabitable 
and swampy, being nntasted by Agni Voiswdnara. It is now, however, 
habitable ; for Brahmans have caused it to bo tasted by sacriflees. In the 
end of summer this river is, as it wore, incensed, being still cold, not having 
been burnt across by Agni VaiSwdnara.” * 

c. We come to the same result, if we trace the gradual development of the 
four casts in the Vedas. In the Hig Veda the cast system of later times is 
wholly unknown. Traces of the three twico-horn classes are indeed to bo 
found. Thus the Brahmans seem referred to in the word brahman, “ priest,” 
and sometimes we have the actual word Br&hmaryi ; and similarly wo may 
find tho initial hints of the later Kshatriyas and VeiSyas ; but it is entirely 
silent as to tho Sfldras, with tho exception of tho one well-known verse in tho 
ninetieth hymn of the tenth book, the language of which is undoubtedly more 
modem than most of tho other hymns. But in the other Vedas wo find the 
cast system fully developed. All this harmonizes with tho hj'pothosis that 
tho Stidra east arose as tho tuice-bom gradually subjugated tho aborigines 
of tho north. 

/. These vague hints are moreover fully confirmed by the actual linguistio 
condition of India at the present day. This alone might not be of much 
weight 5 but it seems to bring strong confirmation when wo find that tho 

E resent distribution of Indian languages is exactly what it would be if our 
ypothesis of tho invading Brehmanical tribes were correct. Tlio languages 
of tho people nortli, and inunodiately south, of the Vindhyiv, as Bcngili, Hindi, 
Gnzerdti, Marathi, Uriya, etc., are all saturated with Sanskrit ; it is probable 
that in each of them there is a non-Sanskrit basis, but this has been so overlaid 
by Snn.skrit that it is hardly recognizable without close scrotiny. Take away 
tho Sanskrit element, and nothing worthy of being called a language remains.^ 
But in the south of India the languages are distinctly of a non-Sanskrit, and 
probably Turanian, tj'pe ; and the languages of the mountnin^r tribes in 
nearly all parts of India seem to belong to this latter family. Now, what is 
the case in Great Britain, where the constituonf elements of tho population 
and their mutual relation are historically Itnown T Tlie Saxon and Norman 
conquerors came in from tho south and south-east ; and they entirely iwb- 
dued Bugland and partly subjugated the south of Scotland ; but tho ancient 
Celtic inhabitants maintained tlieir independence in the mountains of Walw 
and the Highlands of Scotland ; and this historical fact is exactly repeated in 
the present distribution of the English, Gaelic, end Cjunric ]anguagc.s. Tliis 
argument, as so many others, is only one from analogy ; but it must not bo 
overlooked that all our farts and inferences, with regard to the population of 
ancient India, point unanimously in ono direction. . ■ 

g. It only remains to notice Elphinstone’s objection against this liypotljosis. 
It is qtute true that “ neither in tho Code nor in tho Vedas, nor in any book 
that is certainly older than tho Code, is there any allusion to a prior rcsidonco 
or to a knowledge of more than tho name of any country out of India. Even 
mythology goes no further than the Himdlaya chain, in which is fixed tho 
habitation of the gods ” (p, 54). But could not tho same be said with equal 
truth of tho ancient Greelo!, if wo only substitnto Homer and Hrsiod for tho 
Veda and Manu, and Olympus for Himalaya ? Tl>o truth is that n nation in 
its nomad state has no proper literature, and therefore no historical memory ; 

• triiSs nrobablr tlio Gandak. It alter- • MnlrV Sannkrit TexU^ roK H. 1>. d'*0. 

irards described ia t5ic Brdhmaoa as lonnin:; Uie ^ Cl. JJ4bA ll&jcndra l&l 3ntra a naper on the 

boundaiT bettrcca Oudb and Korth Bcii&r. XHodri lansuaj**, laCf. 
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these rise dowly after it has settled in tonTis, and by tlint lime Uin ja'idn of 
being Autochthones has probably erased all traces ol any foreign origin. ' 

It is asked again (p. 64), “ Where could (ho central point bo, from wliieh 
a language could spread over India, Greece, and Italy, and yet loavo 
Syria, and Arabia untouched ? ” Of course we cannot answer the quRstion, 
in our utter ignorance of the canses or course of those nneient currunti of 
migration. Wo have here the two great streams of the Semitic and Aryan 
tribes, which Providence undoubtedly did keep distinct in the ancient world, 
os indeed seems symbolised by tho very languages in wliich the Old and Now 
Testaments are written. By what particular scries of events tlio distinction 
was originally produced and maintained, we cannot detorininu : but wo ran 
plainly seo that Jewish, Cbaldaan, and Arabian civilization did, in tho main, 
run their own career, just as those of ancient India, Greece, and Romo. Nor 
is it, perhaps, tmrcasonable to guess that the raountam chain of the CViuc/iruis 
may have, interposed a barrier to the southern advance of tho Aryan trjbos, 
just ns it did to the Cimmerian fugitives of Hcrodottt’’ : and sio-.il.irly tho 
Tartar invaders of mote modem times have pas=»;d onward into Eiiropo 
through Persia and Armenia, and generally left Palestine ond Arabia un 
touched. — E d.] 
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[A BrDDStsr misionary probably pesetrated into (EjLca more than 20'J years 
before our era, but it was sot tzsrO jud. G5 that Esddh.'rm fscea.v.e one of the 
established relisioas of the ersr!ire. Isdis was alwave rctr'-rded a? the c.'a/Jfe 
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Ho first visits Lnmpii or Lnmchdn. “ north of wliich,” it is said, “ the 
frontier countries nro called 5Iio-li-tcho (Mlcchchhas) ” ; then ho comes to 
ICiipanihara. where, to the south-west of the city, there was a cavo in which 
Buddha was said to have left his shadow. Here the disciples, in their memoirs, 
indulge their imagination, and describe their master ns extorting, by his 
prayers, such a clear vision of the sncretl symbol, ns had been rarely conceded 
to any man ; but Hiouen Thsang himself only remarks that “ in old times tho 
appearance was seen ns Inminous ns if it were Buddha himself, but in theso 
later ages one no longer sees it completely : sometliing is, indeed, perceived, 
but it is only a feeble and doubtful resemblance.” ® Soutli-enst of this Iny 
Gandharo. with its capital, Purushapura, at this time subject to Kapi$a. Ho 
descril'cs the inhnbit.ints as effeminate, but greatly devoted to literature ; 
and he mentions it ns the birthplace of many Indian doctors, wlio liave com- 
posed (Buddhist) Siistras. Ho found its 1,000 convents and numerous attipas 
deserted and in ruins : there were 100 temples and heretics of all sorts in 
abundance. There were several monuments of the great kings Afioka and 
Knnishkn ; and he nl«o cxpre.ssly mentions a templo sacred to Afaheswarn, ns 
well ns a celebrated statue of his wife, tho goddess Pi-mo (B/iirnd), in blue stone. 
In hi.s account of tho city baliiturn, ho gives a curious legend about Pnpini, 
and describes his grammar ns still studied by tho Brahmans of tho place. 

He thence visited Udyiinn. to the north, but most of its 1,400 convents 
wore in ruins. Xext ho" went to Bolor, and thence turned southward to 
Tnicshnsihi (whith formerly belonged to Knpiia. but was then subject to 
Ca.slunir). Sinhnpura, t’rasi.'nnd Cashmir. Tho latter country ho found under 
the dominion of tho Ki-li-to (Kritlya) dynasty, wluch patronised tho Brah- 
monical faith ; but there were many learned Buddhists in tho various con- 
vent-s and our travollcr stayed there two years copj-ing and studj-ing tho 
sacred books. He then visits Punch and Rajapura, and remarks that all the 
countries from Lamghan to this last place nro more or less barbarous, and do 
not properly belong to India.* 

Hiouen Thsang thence goes southward to CTlieka, where he sees the mins 
of the ancient city Siikaln (tho Sngnln or Sangala of tho Greeks), Chinapati, 
where he romnins'stiuiying fourteen inonths.-Xjfdnndhnra. where ho remains 
four months, — and Ku'luta (where he crosses tho Satlnj). Ho next proceeds 
southward to a country called Po-li-yo-to-lo, which appears to bo tho Matsya 
district of Hanb. ns this is explained by Kullukn ns Vinitn, which has been 
supposed to bo JIachcri or Jaipur. Hiouen Thsang describes the inhabitants 
ns averse to letters, and devoted to heretical doctrines and war.^ 

Ho next comes to Mathura (Mattra),* and hero his narrative throws great 
light on tlic political condition of the Donb in tho seventh century. Ho visits 
and describes TaniJsnr, with its 3 convents, its 100 temples, and swarms of 
heretics ®-^ruglmn (?). with its ruined capital (hero he finds u convents and 
100 temples, and remains studying with a reno^vned doctor some months) — 
^Intipurn (7), on the Ganges, Avhere the Buddhist and Brahmnnical faiths have 
an equal number of adherents, and tho king is n Sudrn, but docs not follow tho 
low of Buddha, — Brahmapura (7), — ^-■^hichchhattra (the 'AoicaSpx of Ptolemy). 
— and Siinkiisva,*® tho old city mentioned in tho Rtunayapa. and which General 
Cunningham discovered in the ruins near tho present \-illago of Samkassa. 
General Cunningham found a tank there, where a Xaga is still propitiated by 
ofTcrings of milk whenever rain is wanted, just ns it was in a.d. 400, when 
Fn-liinn ^-isitcd the spot. 


• Simibrlr, in vol. f. p. ri^C, Hiouen Tliinnc 
mention-^ nnotlicr place where I»iuUlMa nau leit 
his shadow ; but lie ndils, ** although tU» is 
related in the hl<toru‘al memoirs, nowaiuys 
absolutclr nothiiu; is to be seen,** 

• Hiouen lli'unc’s Itinerary has been au- 

Tnirably ilhistrutCii br M. 1<. Vivien do 
3ilartin in hi'* Jlrtinfirf appemuM to 

M. Jnlien's second Tolmno vt the l or 

^torthern Iiulia we liavo an invaluable sm»pU^ 
ment In iicneml Cunnlnuhain's report oi ms 
Arclt:rolo.:io;d Surveys, in puMWie^i lU 

tlie Journal of the Asiatic Soolety of Henpal. 

• Cf. supra, p. 27, note. 


* ITc finds At Mathun!! 20 convents, with 2,000 
monks, ond 5 temples. As Fa-hian had found 20 
convents with S.iKV) monks, and Mahmdd in his 
letter (see supra, p. S2J) speate of innumerablo 
temples, we can distinctly trace the crradual de- 
vHue of Buddhism and revival of Btahmantsm 
between the fifth and seventh centuries. 

* ^'ear Tanes.ir he sees Kiirukslictra. the old 
luttltsficld of tho MahabhArata war, and he sives 
u vuiiouslr distorlc'iv -^ion of the 

*** lliowj^i *X’1*^~* it Kic-p* , hU 
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nml tU'iidi." "Til tlio c.ipii;'.! lliwv nro 20 (oiiiploii, Tlioy Imvo towors of 
ninny st;'rii's. nnd inncnilicpiit clmpiOs built of ntonon olnborntolj’ cnrvcd and 
of wood riclily pnintod. Thick frees cover them with tlicir shndo. nnd streams 
of pure wider flow roinnl flieni. Tho statue of Sliiho^wnrii, which is made of 
brass, is nearly 100 feet hich. His aspect is prove nnd innjestic, nnd, on seeing 
him. one feels respectful fear ns if ho were still living,” 

He visits the deer-park of Siirniith, with its convent containing 1,G00 
inonks,'" nnd then journeys north-eastward to A^uSiili, passing on tho way a 
celebrated temple of Niirayatjn. He describes the capital ns n heap of ruins, 
covering n circumferenee of 00 or 70 fi. Tho district abounded with Buddhist 
monuments, nnd there wen' ninny mined convents, but only three or four were 
inhabited : there were scores of temples, nnd n multitude of heretics, especially 
of those who go linked. .'Vs I’a-hinn describes Vnisnli without nlludinp to its 
being in ruins, we may conclude that tho city decayed between tho fifth nnd 
seventh centuries.** 

After vi=itinp \*riji (which ho describes ns in ruins}, nnd Ncpi'd (which lie 
finds under n Kshntriya king of the race of tho Lichnvns), ho continues his 
route to Mag.idhn. Here he found 50 convents with 10,000 monks, but tho 
temples were nl.^n mimernus nnd well frequented. Ho mentions Fiitnliputm 
ns a ruined city .smith of the Ganges ; “ though long deserted, its foundations 
still covered nn extent of 70 /i.” Ho nlso mentions its original name — Kiisu- 
inapurn. nnd gives n legend to necount for tho change. Ho coimtod hundreds 
of ruined convent.s, it/.-ipi.*. nnd temples in tho neighbourhood. Some of the 
legends eoimecleil with tho different sacred sites nro curious, as illustrating 
tho respective po.sitions of Buii.lhism and the more ancient faith! We find 
frequent nccouiits of great disputations held in tho prcscnco of tho Idngs, 
between the mo.st lenmed partisans of the two creeds ; nnd one groat Brahman 
is oxpre.ssly mentioned by name — Mndhnvn — n eclebrntod follower of tho 
Siinkhyn piuTosiophy, who was vanquished by a Buddhist toachcr — Gupamati 
— from central India. Mi'idhnvn, it is said, was a man of immonso learning, 
nnd he posse.ssed two towns, nnd nl! the surrounding district was his appanage. 
Similarly we rend in the legends of towns given ns a reward to the successful 
Buddhist disputant, nnd in one place (vol. i, p. (ISl) it is even said that tho 
defeated Brahmens wore reduced to bo depcndnnts of tho convents (“les 
Bralimniic.s restcrent n.s.sujcttis nu sorvico des convents "). 

Among other plnccs, Hiouen Thsang mentions GnyiS,*® which ho describes 
ns n well-defended city, very diflicult of access ; it had only a few inhabitants. 
Tlio Brahmans forme’d n thousand families ; they were descended from one 
iriishi. Tlie Icing did not treat them as subjects, ond tho multitude showed 
them profound respect. Gaya was a very sacred spot in Buddhist legend ; 
there Buddlin had pn.‘:.>ed sis years of sovero penance, ond there grow tho sacred 
tree, of which General Cunningham soj's " that it still exists, though 
very much decayed ; one large stem, with tlirco branches to tho westward, 
is still green, but the other branches aro barkless ond rotten ” ; but of course 
it has been frequently renewed, Hiouen Thsnng mentions o oelobroted 
which had been constructed near tho treo by n Brahman who was 
once n woriihipper of JfahcSwnrn, but who, ivamcd by that deity, had resolved 
to build tho Buddhist convent. This oppears to be the same legend as that 
connected with Amnra Sinha, which is commemorated in an inscription found 
by Hr, Wilkins nt Gnyfl, nnd published in the first volume of tho “ Asiatic 
Besoarehes."* Hiouen* Thsang remarks that "lor the space of 10 ft to tho 
south of tho bod/ii tree, tho sacred monuments ore so numeroas that it would 
bo diflicult to mention them nil. Every year, when the mendicants {bhilshus) 
inlinbit fixed abodes during tho rainy season, monks nnd laymen arrive from 
nil quarters, by hundreds, thousands, ond tons of thousonds. For seven 
days and nights they walk about in the woods surrounding the convent, with 
odorous flowers nnd’to tho sound of music, nnd pay their homage to the relics 
and make their oiTorings. Tho monks^of India, at tho time of the rains, enter 

'• Gca. Cunninslinm gives nn interesting nc- were found in one of tho chambets, as if hastiiy 
count of the cscnvntions which hove been c,irricd abandoned on the door, 
on at diderent times in Sdmdth ; evoTWhero wo •* Of. supra, p. 23S. 

find traces of liestruetion br lire, as if tlie roonhs '• This is no doubt the so-cillcd Buddha Gari, 
had been suddenly surprised and forced to Qy ; os distinguished from the city Gayd, sis miles to 
tren tho remains of ready-made wheutan cohos tho north. 






hot — U jo manners of tlio people nro simple and honest. Tlicy nro tell in 
stature, and their cliaracter proud and haughty. Whoever confers a benefit 
on them may count on their grntitudo ; but ho who offend them never escapes 
their ven^anco. If any one insults them, they risk their life to wash out the 
affront ; if any one implores their aid in distress, they neglect all care of their 
personal safety to help him. "SVlien they have an injury to avenge, they never 
fail to warn their enemy beforehand ; after whidi, each man dons his cuirass 
and fights, lance in hand. In a battle they pursue those who fly, but they do 
not kill those who j-ield thcmsolves prisoners. "Wlien a general has lost a 
battle, instead of inflicting corporal punishment upon him, they make him 
wear women’s clothes, and so drive him to commit suieido, Tho State main- 
tains a body of intrepid warriors to tho number of many hundreds. Whenever 
they prepare for combat, they make themselves dru^ witlj wine, and then 
any one of them would, lance in hand, singly defj' ton thousand enemies. If 
ho lulls any one who happens to cross his path, tho law does not punish him. 
IMion the army is out on service, these worriers march in tho van, to tho sound 
of drums. They also make drunk hundreds of their ferocious olepliants." 
He describes Die long as a Kshatriya named Pulolccia, and ho adds that 
Sildditya, the king of Kanouj, hod subdued all India except this nation, and 
all bis efforts to conquer them had failed. Hiouen Thsang mentions 100 
convents mth 5,000 monks ; there were also 100 temples, and the heretics of 
different sects were extremely numerous. 

He then crosses tho Narniadd (Nerbadda) river, and comes to the Idngdom 
of Barugochova (Barygnza or Bardch). Ho describes tho inhabitants as 
devoted to maritime traffic, and os illiterate and deceitful. There wore 10 
convents ndth 300 monies, and also ton temples. He next goes to Mdlwa, of 
wliich he speaks in glowing terms. “ In tho five Indios, there nro two Idng- 
doms where study is hiehly esteemed— Mnlwa in tljo south-west, and Magadha 
in tho north-east." Brahmanism and Buddhism seemed each to flourish. 
Thus there were many hundreds of convents with 20,000 monks, and there 
were also as many temples. Tlio heretics were very numerous, especially 
those who nd)bed their bodies with ashes (the Pdiupotas). Ho mentions a 
king named Sildditya, who had reigned some 00 years before and had greatly 
patronised tho Buddhists during lus long reign of 50 years ; hp places tho 
capital on tho south-east of the river Mabf, which scorns to indicate Dhdrd. 
He also mentions a city of Brahmans, and gives a curious legend of a Brahman 
who was deeply versed in every brdnch of learning, sacred and profane, and 
in Ms orrog.'ince proclaimed himself tho successor of Buddim and tho guide of 
tho ignorant. He had statues carved in rod sandalwood of MalioSwnra, 
Vasudova,3i NArAynpa, and Buddha, and ho placed these os tho four logs of 
Ms chair, imtil ho was defeated in a public disputation by a Buddliist inonrli- 
cant, whoa ho was swallowed up alive by the earth opening under Ids foot. 

Ho next wsits Atnli (?) and Kach, in both of which Buddhism was'j’iolding 
to Brahmanism, and from thonco ho proocois to VnllabM. Ho dcfscribos tho 
latter as a kingdom of great commerce and wealth ; there wore 100 convents 
with 6,000 monlts, and also many Inindrcds of temples and heretics of every 
sect. Tlio kings wore Kshatriyas and nephews of tho ^flfiditya who was 
mentioned above as a king of Mdlwa ; tbo present occupier of tho throne, 
Dhruvapafu, who was also son-in-law to tho son of Sihiditya, tho king of 
luinouj. He was a zealous Buddliist, and every year hold a groat assembly 
for seven days, when ho distributed all kinds of gifts to tlio religious devotees, 
and then bought tliem back at a double price. 

Ho next \-isits inandnpura, a dependency of Mdlwa — SurAslitro, a do- 
pondoncy of Vallabhi, which possessed groot wealth from its commerce — and 
Gurjara,** where there was only one convent, thougli tho Kshatriya king 
professed tbo Buddhist faith. Wo next find iiim at Ujnin, wbicli ho doaeribos 
us luider a Brahman king well wrsod in horotical learning— lioro there had 


•' So lo M. Julicn. but probnbly V4sntlcra, ij. 
Erbbna. Tldi is the oaly allusioa to Krlslina 
vrlifch 1 bovc notirtd !a the ttarcls. Vba'iun is 
tncntloncii under tlic lorin of X&tiyasa, but 
ino«t ot tbe.tnnptcs described nra thoso of 
}3ahc$<r!in (Slv»). 


" Tills uppests to bo not Gnscrit, bat some 
territory near MdesrAr ; but in tbeso tatter clwp- 
tera Jlioncn TImne's distances nro Irconcnliy 
oontused and erroneous, n’lilcb renders It very 
dlnlrult to trace lib route. 
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onco hoon scores of convents. Imt now ncnrlj* nil woro in ruins, wliilo tlio 
temples wre mnnemus nnd crowded with votnries.*’ Noxt ho \'isits Tchi-ki-to 
(Chitor T). wlien' Hnildhisin wns siinil.-irly wntiing boforo Drnhmnnism ; but 
tho king, though n Drnhmnn, potronizes tho former religion — nnd Mnhcswnrn* 
purn, n thoroughly llrnhinnninil kingdom, which seems to hnvo Inin in the 
north-enst of Iti’ijputAnn. He then turns westward, nijd after trnvelling 
through wild plains nnd dnngeivus deserts, ho crosses tlio river Sindliu nnd 
nrrives nt n kingdom of the same name. Ho cnlls tlio cnpitnl Vichjivnpura (?) 
the king is n ^iidrn ; there nn* hundreds of convents with 10,000 monks, nnd 
there nre nlso 30 temples. He mentions n sect of fanatics who occupied ono 
side of tho river for 1,000 li ; their only profession wns murder and tho tending 
of ONcn : the men shaved their beards and tho women their hair, and thoy 
wore the dre.ss of Ihiddhi.st monies. Hiouen Thsnng regarded thorn os tho 
degenerate deseeniinnts of n Iluddhist tribe. Ho noxt \‘i.sit3 Midasnmbhuru 
(Jlultdn 7). wheri' there were 10 convents, mo.sfly in ruins, nnd 8 temples, 
ono of which, that of tho Sun, wns of unusual splendour, llio stntuo of the 
god wn.s of pure gold, nnd the temple, from its first founding, had never consod 
to re.iound with contimml mu.sic, nnd it wns always lighted up brilliantly at 
night. After visiting I’lirvntn. n dependency of Chokn, wo no.xt find him at 
Adhynvnkila (?). witli its cnpitnl Khnjiswnra (ICnruchi ?), which ho calls a 
dependency of Sindh ; here ho notices 80 convents nnd 10 tomplcs ; among 
the Intter he specifio.s n magnificent templo of llnhcSwnrn, nnd ho particularly 
mentions the numl.«er of its devotees who rub them.solvo3 with ashes (PA4u- 
pntns). He next visits Liingnln, n dependency of Persia, — where ho finds tho 
language somewhat difTeront from tho.so of India, but tho written characters 
were verj- similar. Here tliero were 100 convents nnd nlso many hundreds 
of teniple.s, nnd he again pnrticulnrizes ono of Mnheawarn with its PdSupata 
dovolees. Ho then \dsits tho unknown kingdoms of Pitd-^ild. Avntxdn, and 
Vorapa ; in each he find.s convents nnd tomplc.s, nnd Pilsupnta devotees ns 
well ns Iluddhist monks, but in Vnrnpa most of tho convents woro in ruins. 
After this he climbs n high mountain range, and loaves tho boundaries of India 
behind him. 

Tho remainder of his route %vo need only just indiento. Ho visits Ho-sima 
(Ghazni ?], crosses tho Hindd Kush, and comes to AndenSb. Ho then ascends 
tho vnllej-B of the nlThient.s of tho upper part of tho Oxus, ns far ns tho snowy 
range wldcli separates tho ba-'in of thot river from that of tho river of Yarkand. 
Tims ho pas.<:cs through Khost, Bolor, Dadnkhshnn, Pamir, Kilshgar, Kliotan, 
Tuldiurn and tho dc.<crt of Slnklmi, and reaches Chinn in tho spring of 645. 

During Hiouen Tlisnng's stay at I^nouj nnd Ndlnndn ho had many dis- 
putes with the Icnmed ilmhmnns belonging to tho various philosopliicnl 
schools, especially tho Sdnkhya and VnUeshika ; and wo havo somo very 
curious accounts of somo conferences, where tho partisans of tho rival religions 
met and discussed their different doctrines, and where, of course, '* tho master 
of tho law ” (to quote Hiouen Thsong’s Cliincso title of honour) plaj's n very 
prominent part, especially in tho debates between tho two groat Buddliist 
sects who respectively called themselves tho followers of “ tho greater ” or 
*’ less translation " (mafia- and hina-jfdna).-' Hiouon Tlisang himsslf gives 
an account of ono of these great convocations. Twonty-ono tributary kings, 
attended by tho most learned Brahman and Buddhist teachers in their several 
kingdoms, were present. A raonostery, nnd a tower 100 feet high, had been 
erected on tho south bank of tho Ganges, in honour of a golden statue of 
Buddha. ’Hio king had a temporary palace built somo tlirco miles from the 
spot, and every day whtlo tho assembly losted ho escorted the statue in a 
grand triumphal procession from tho palaco to the tower, and, after various 


It >3 mrioiu tliat BharabliCtI (<rho Is sup- 
posed to hnve flouri^cd about AJ). 720) places 
the scene of his Jfdtati-iUd/iara In tlj.iin, nnd 
one peculiarity of tliat play Is ** tho licensed 
existence of Banddha ascetics, their access to 
tlic great, and their employment os teachers of 
KKmee" (Wllson-s Jiinilu T/ieatrt, ii, p. 4). 
AlUiough this faTOurable position of Bnddhism 
ranld hardly have been actually found existing 
ju^.then in Ufaln, It certainly wns true of most 
of India at that time, and Its menUon by Bhava- 


bbdU is a strong conUrmatlon of his supposed 
date. 

** There is some confusion here between tho 
disciples’ memoirs and the Si-yu-ki. The former 
make Uloucn Tbs.ang return for a second visit to 
Kilanda, after bo has reached Sindh nnd the 
PanjAb, and they describe the second visit as 
the moro important one ; bnt the latter, by Its 
silence, proves tho 01x0000030 ‘h« dawils 

Jonmey. 
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it ii c«ri«iii llint rvrry tr.iro of llinin fttniild Jifivo Viininhcd frnrn Indin 
«itli lliidillii'rn ilf'-lf. 

Hilt till' tnirt iiit^'n'itinR of nil llir'-n rid'diditx flimwn oti fho (.tnto of 
lit'T.itiin* in Kortlirni Itnlm ii that civon l>y tho nrruiint, in tin* di-n'inloi* 
nuninirr., of liioiit-n ni'im^'n (itudiox fltiriii}; liix etay nt N.ilnndn. It i-i tlii-’ro 
f.aiil that, l>r-idi'i jho «li(fi’roiit lltiddlmt «‘i'itr.t’i wliidi ho Miidiod iintlor tlio 
ror..iMin\l to;irhrr.i of 111" iiiMun'Iory. In* nUa Ktiidioil iho lunlcx of tlio Ifrnli' 
man-, fuitl o-jv-rjally tlto xrurl; otitithsl Ki-liin, whifli troata of tli" i'an rliiirai- 
f<T" of India, tho of wliirli •» lo’S in tintir^tiily nnd Mini'' l;ii'«vfl wlio 

invontoil tlirin. M tho r,iininr(iooniont of tho Knt|i.ta, tho hinu Fnn (llMliinn) 
iirtx ruplaino.l thrill nnd Iran- initUvl ihoin to Roda nnd nion. yVa (ho-'o rlmr- 
nrtrr' aarro rx Jilailiril hy llr.alinia, ihoy xarro for that n'aain callo.l *' Iho 
xvritiiiR of Pra.'inia " 5 ” ‘Hio priinitivo loxt xa’iia wry Innc. oxtondinc to ft 
tisiilinrt iloVa-. — thi’ tho «iir}; rnllod Ih-yo-hio-laotan (Vy<itcarnnnni), xrhich 
Inra!:' n tiiiii ri.' iiir toi-ali-o for tho luioxxlo.l..., „f raittida. 'Hiia irntnori'.o «'ork 
xa.aa '"..■•rr'-sxrly nl ndRod hy India in Itm.tttM) /hiha*. nnd hy n llralirnan of 
fS.aii.Ihar.a in tho norj), ,,f Indii. nain~d tlo* fi*hi I’o-no-ni.-' Tlio Inttor 
rtali!r,>.l It to r! '';.-,'. iiiid “ it i' till- «(ir}i uliirli ia atill in ii i" in India." 

Ho thru procoo;- t>> i'iv<- n c-.iri.itta nrc unit of tUia xiMrl:, w'hirh can l>o no 
othir than tho r-hlit.it.-l AihlaUn of IVihini. It onihr.iooi. ho r-ay.a. two 
rln- 'r , <d won!-, fi-yrn-f i nnd /.’«-fa'j*i-fa. nhioh r.irri-anond, no doiiht, to tho 
lin-niita nnd • .iji-.aiitn (or vrflia ntnl >ii>tin"l of Hindii frraniinnri.ina. Tho 
fom.rr haxo Is trm'.tii.-.tinii'-, whidi hit* ilivid'- 1 into I’ar.tarnaipada nnd 
Altnanr ji.-da ; thm- nrr> tJiroo nmiil«T* xx'ith 3 prraann in oarh, wliirh tlina 
rai-i" t.ho mill tot.al of ta niiiiintinii' to IS (IViti 3, 4. 7S). Ho thoti iwlda tho 
cxan.jdo (if tho roi-i ?>.!/, nnd it la vi ry int«-rx' .tiiiR to I'v thia fniniliar verb in 
is- itr.-iii.-o (liitir'o di-.’in-o 

" If they wi-h t/i expn-'a * oxi-tonro.’ f hia xroni haa tliroo fornM : 

I. /‘o-;.i.t« (f.t.-tt'ifi) * lio ia,' 

l!. (ii'.tt'if t/i ') ‘ they two nn*,’ 

3 . /’o./.t'oti (ft'.ii-in.'i) ' ihoy nro ’ ; 

nnd ritnilafly aro hnvo tho form- for tho Mvoiid mid firot iv>ri!on.a, fv>-p^'*/r, 
mid i, nnd llo iidd.l that 

XK.r.b «.f thia da-a ma’ rnijdoyi-.l in oh-oant tn-atiai-’, hut ma' randy uard in 
• ■nSinary riirtij>.oitioti — a ^'Illarl; xvhidi |wr!ia}i> nlhidoi to tin* corrupt fftth'i 
f-an-hnl whirli wo (ind ra ofton in lhiddhl>t ho.ilca. 

Ho pivi-a « iiniihir mmlyria of the noiin (l•Ilp■nnta). and, iia nn c.xnnipli>, 
«o hax-o II ronijihlo dodrii-Kin of Pou-lnu-chi (/’urn if. a). " n iniin." 

h’lidi i- 11 hrirf oiitUno of tliia iiitoro- tin" narrotivo, tho impiirtnnca* of which, 
for II vinv of iiioili.a-viil India, c.an hardly lio ovorratial. find tho " Hindu 
jv’riod " la-rti lii-t.incal, tin- trnx’da of Ka-liinn and Hioiion Tlr. iiir would hnvo 
only iiK-riii-d ii |>a- -inR nntiro, jii-t lilso that Rivi-n to Ihn H'ltuta or 11 'riiior in 
tho Miihaniiniidan portion ; hut, in the pn*’ -nt dearth of historical iii.itorinl.s, 
llio'i" fi.ri i;-n vi-itx a- ■nine nn ciitiridy now iniportanco— they iiro iihiiast our 
only rtoppitift-rtonos ihrouRli n tlKiurand ycara of fahlc. — Kti.] 

*• Ulviti rj)‘» li.rfr cf liirv* Vr.Ht nnotKf? for::i oflrii rtviiri* 

tiUi'U i% t)a tlo’jl'l th*» Val<!lk (I’Aiu 7, 

it. HiiatiVi- JU’ Ve !‘i, I. 40), an I wf U\rc thu# a f(ln.r4lir panil litAt 

•* *1'J**' aur.tir rr?f:»iiB ii*i ll.l^ f<»rm lllourn llfiitt,; diJ Actual)/ rtuJj Uic VeOoi. 

cx«:tt^;>un Is U> U^al In V*v 
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BOOK V' 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OP THE ARAB CONQUESTS 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A MAHOMETAN 
GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 


CHAPTER I 


ABJiB CONQUESTS 
632, a . i £ 11 — AJ>. T5S, A.B. 136 

Rise of the Mahometan religion — Conquest of Peisan — Sphere conwered ox> 
tended to the Indus — ^FSist inctusion into India, A.». 6D4-^onqncst 
of Snd bj- the Arabs, a.d. 711, a.h, 62 — Their expalsaon-Aiinses of 
tlic slow piogrcssof the Mnhonietims in India^Tiartor nations. a.J>, 651, 
A.H. 31 — ^Turks in Ti'ansoedana — ^Arab conquest of Transosiimn, A.B, 
706-712, A.H. 87-03. 


The attacks eitker of Greeks or Barbarians bad bitberto made 
no impression beyond fbe frontiers of India, and tbe Hindfis 
might bare long remained undisturbed by foreign intrusion, 
if a ne\r spirit bad not been kindled in a nation till now as 
sequestered as tbeb own. 

The Arabs bad been protected from invasion by their 
poverty, and prevented, by tbe same cause, from any such 
united exertion as might have enabled them to cany their arms 
abroad. 

Their country was composed of some mountain tracts and 
rich oases, separated or surroimded by a sandy desert, like the 
coasts and islands of a sea. 

Tbe desert was scattered with small camps of predatory 
herdsmen, who pitched their tents wbeiu they could quench 
their thirst at a well of brackish water, and drove their camels, 
over extensive tracts where no other animal could have found 
a subsistence. Tbe settled inhabitants, though more civilized, 
were scarcel3’' less simple in their habits, and were formed into 


bigotry and bloodshed -which it engendered and perpetuated, 7 
must place its author among the worst enemies of mankind. ' 

Up to his flight to Medina, Mahomet had uniformly dis- 
claimed force as an auxiliary to his cause. He now declared { 
that he was authorized to have recoimse to arms in his ovm.) 
defence ; and, soon after, that he was commanded to employ / 
them for the conversion or extermination of unbelievers. This I 
new spirit seems to have agreed well with that of his country- 
men ; for though he had but. nine fpUowers.on his first military 
expedition, yet before TTis death, whicli happened in the 
twenty-third of his mission, and the tenth after his flight,* he 
had brought all Arabia under his obedience, and had com- 
menced an attack on the dominions of the Homan emperor. 

But it was not to a warlike spirit alone that he was indebted 
for his popularity. He was a_reformer-as.well.as. a. conqueror./ 
His religion was founded on the sublime theology of the Old 
Testament ; and, however his morality may appear to modern 
Christians, it was pure compared with the contemporary 
practice of Arabia. His law, also, which prohibited retaliation 
without the previous sanction of a trial and sentence, was a 
bold attempt to.bridle the vindictive passions of his country- 
men, so long fostered by the practice of private war. 

The conversion of the Arabs, therefore, was probably as 
sincere as it was general ; and their religious spirit being now 
thoroughl}’ aroused, every feeling of their enthusiastic nature 
was turned into that one channel ; to conquer in the cause of • . 
God, or to die in asserting his unity and greatness, was the ' 
longing wish of every Mussulman ; the love of power or spoil, 
&e thirst of glorv. and even tJie Jiones ofParadise. onIv » 
contributed to swell the tide of this absorbing passion. - - 

The circumstances, both political and religious, of the 
neighbouring countries were such as to encourage the warmest 
hopes of these fanatical adventurers. The Koman empire \ 
was broken and dismembered by the barbarians ; and Chris- / 
tianity was degraded by corruptions, and weakened by the ; 
controversies of irreconcilable sects. Persia was sinking in i 
the last stage of internal decay; and her cold and lifeless } 
superstition required only the touch of opposition to bring it ^ 
to the ground.' In this last country, at least, the religion of } 
the Arabs must have contributed to their success almost as ‘ 
much as their arms. The conversion of Persia was as complete 
as its conquest ; and, in later times, its example spread the 

* A.l>. 632. Persia, shovrs the state of religious 

® The temporal power acquired by feeling in that country shortly before 
the false prophet Mazdak, who nearly the birth of ifn^'niet. 
enslaved the king and people of 






religion of the Arabs among powerful nations who were boyontl 
the utmost influence of their power.* 

Mahomet's attack on the Roman empire w*ns in the direction 
of Syria ; and, within six years after his death,’ that province 
and had been subdued by his successors. Roman 

Africa ' and Spain ’ followed in succession ; and, within a 
century from the death of their founder, the lifahomclans had 
pushed their conquests into the licart of France.** 

These extensive operations did not retard their cnteqwises 
towards the East. Persia was invaded in a.d. C32 ; her 
force was broken in the great battle of Cadcsia in a.d. 030 ; 
and, after two more battles," her government was entirely 
dc.stro 3 ’cd, and Jicr king driven into exile beyond the Oxus. 

At the death of the second calif, Omar,** the whole of 
Persia ns far cast ns Herat, ncarl}' co-extensive with the pro.sent 
kingdom, was annexed to tlic Arab empire. ’ 

In the year 050 an insurrection in Persia induced the exiled 
monarch to try his fortune once more. His attempt failed : 
he was himself cut off in the neighbourhood of the Oxus ; and 
the northern frontier of the Arabs was advanced to that river, 
including Balkh and all the country north, of the range of 
Hindt'i Cush. 

The boundary on the cast was formed by Iho rugged tract 
which extends (north and south) from those mountains to tho 
sea, and (cast and west) from the Persian desert to the Indus. 

The northern portion of the tract which is included in tho 
branches of Hindu Cush, and is now' inhabited by the Eimuks 
nijfl Hazurolis, was then known by the name of the mountains 
of Ghur. llie middle part seems all to Imve been included in 
the mountains of Solimun. The southern j)orlion was known 
by the nanu.* of the mountains of Mecran. 

Then* is a slip of sandy desert between these last mountains 
and the sea ; and the mountains of Koliman enclose many 
high-lying jdnins, besides one tract of that description (cx- 
tejaling West from the neighbourhood of Ghnr.ni) which nearly 
sejtarates them fronj the mountains of Ghor. 

At the time of the Mahometan invasion tho mountains of 



Sloci-vin ATcrc inhabited by Bcloches and those of Soliman by 
Afghans ; as is the state of things to this day. 

Who iverc in possession of the mountains of Ghor is not 
so certain ; but there is every reason to think they were 
Afghans. The other mountains connected with Hindu Cush, 
and extending from tliose of Ghor eastward to the Indus, 
were probabl}- inhabited by Indians, descendants of the 
Parojjainisada}. 

With respect to the plains, if we maj’ judge from the present 

• state of the population, those between the Soliman and .Mecran 
mountains and the Indus were inhabited by Jats or Indians, 
and those in the upper countr 3 % to the west of those mountains, 
b^' Persians. The first recorded invasion of this unsubdued 
tract was in the 3 -car of the Hijra 44, when an Arab force from 
Merv penetrated to Cabul, and made converts of 12,000 
persons.*’ 

The prince of Cabul, also, must have been inade tributary, 
if not subject, for his revolt is mentioned as the occasion of a 
fresh invasion of his territories in 62 of the Hijra.” 

On this occasion the Arabs met with an unexpected check : 
they were drawn into a defile, defeated, and compelled to sur- 
render, and to pimchase their freedom by an ample ransom. 
One old contemporary of the prophet is said to have disdained 
all compromise, and to have fallen b 3 f the swords of the infidels.” 

The disgrace was immediatelyrevenged by theArab governor 
of Sistdn ; it was more completely effaced in the year SO of the 
Hijra, when Abdurrahman, governor of Khorasan, led a large 
army in person against Cabul, and, avoiding all the snares laid 
for him by the enemy, persevered until he had reduced the 
greater part of the countr 3 ’ to submission. His proceedings on 
this occasion displeased his immediate superior, Hajjaj, governor 
of Basra, so well known in Arabian history for his violence and 
cruelty ; and the dread of his ulterior proceedings drove 
Abdurrahman into rebellion. He took Basra, occupied Cufa, 
recently the capital, and threatened Damascus, which was then 
the residence of the Calif. In this struggle, which lasted for 
six years,” he was supported by the prince of Cabul ; and the 
inability of his ally to give him a secure refuge when defeated 
at length drove him to a voluntary death.” 

” A.D. C64. (Briggs’s Fen'shia, vol. (vol. i. pp. 455 — 403). There are 
i. p. 4.) various opinions about the nation of 

** A.s. GS2. (Ibid. p. 5.) the prince of Cabul, wliich is rendered 

Brice, from the Kholdsat al doubtful from the situation of his 

• Akhhar, vol. i. p. 454. city,. at a comer ivhere the countries 

” From A.D. 009 to A.o. 705. of the Faropamisan Indians, the 

" Kholdsat al Akhbdr and the Afghans, the Persians, and the Tor- 
Tdrtkhi Tabari, quoted by Price tars are closely adjoining to each 


During all this time Ferishta represents the Afghans to have 
been Mussulmans, and seems to have been led, by their own 
traditions, to believe that they had been converted in the time 
of the prophet himself. He represents them as invading the 
territory of the Hindus as early as the year 63 of the Hijra, and 
as being ever after engaged in hostilities with the raja of Ldhor, 
until, in conjunction with the Gakkars (a people on the hills 
east of the Hidus), they brought him to make them a cession 
of territory, and in return secretly engaged to protect him • 
from the attacks of the other Mussulmans. It was owing to 
this compact, says Ferishta, that the princes of the house of 
Samani never invaded the north of India, but confined their 
predatory excursions to Sind. He also mentions that the 
Afghans gave an asylum to the remains of the Arabs who were 
driven out of Sind in the second century of the Hijra. 

Setting aside the fable of their connexion with the prophet, 
this account does not appear improbable. The Afghans, or a 
part of them, may have been early converted, although not 
conquered until the time of Sultan Mahmfid. 

In the accessible parts of their country, especially on the 
west, they may have been early reduced to submission by the 
Arabs ; but there are parts of the mountains where they can 
hardly be said to be entirely subdued even to this day. 

We know nothing of their early religion, except the pre- 
sumption, arising from the neighbourhood of Ballch and their 
connexion with Persia, that they were worshippers of fire. 
Mahometan historians afford no light, owing to their con- 
founding all denominations of infidels. ^ 

The first appearance of the Mahometans in India was 
in the year of the Hijra 44, at the time of their first expedition 
to Cabul. 

Mohalib, afterwards an eminent commander in Persia and 
Arabia, was detached, on that occasion, from the invading army 
and penetrated to Slultan, from whence he brought back many 
prisoners. It is probable that his object was only to explore 
the intermediate country, and that his report was not encourag- 
ing : from whatever cause, no further attempt was made on 
the north of India during the continuance of the Arab rule. 

The next invasion was of a more permanent nature. It was 
carried on from the south of Persia into the country at the 

other. It is very improbable thot often mentioned by FcrdouBl_ (who 
ho wns on Afghan (ns C&bul is never wrote nt Ghowii) ns engaged in wnr 
known to hnvo been possessed by n nnd friendship’ with_ tho Persian 
tribe of that nation) ; nnd I should heroes, without anything to lend us 
suppose ho wns a I’crsinn, both from to supposo thot ho belonged to 
tiio present population of his country another raw, 
nnd from tho princo of CAbul being 


mouth of tho Indus, then subject to n Hindu prince called 
Dnhir‘* by the Mussulmans, whose capital was at Alor, near 
Bakkar, and who was in possession of Multan and all Sind, 
with, perhaps, the adjoining plains of the Indus as far as the 
mountains of Calahagh. His territorj’ was portioned out 
among his relations, probably on the feudal tenure still common 
with the Bnjputs.” 

Arab descents on Sind by sea are mentioned as early as tho 
califate of Omar ; *' but, if they ever took place, theywerc 
probably piratical expeditions for the n u rposo of carrying oh 
the women of the country, whose beauty seems to have been 
much cstccm e g~Th Aral)ia7 ^ Sevcral’detncliments were also 
sent tlirou^r tho south of 5fecrnn during the reigns of tho early 
califs, but seem all to have failed from the desert character 
of the countrv ; which was that so well known, under the name 
of Gedrosia. for the sufferings of Alexander's army. 

length, in the reign of the calif Walid, tho Mussulman 
government was provoked to a more strenuous exertion. An 
Arab ship having been seized at Dlval or Dewal, a sea- 
port connected with Sind, Baja Dtihir was c.allcd on for 
restitution. He declined compliance on tho ground that 
Dewal was not subject to his authority : his excuse was not 
admitted by the Mussulmans, and they sent a body of 1,000 
infantry and 300 horse to enforce their demand. This in- 
adequate detachment having perished like its predecessors; 
lfiyjaj,^thc governor of Basra, prepared a regular army of 
*Tj ,006 men at fjhiraz, and gave the command of it to his own 
nephew,” Mohammed Casim, then not more than twenty 
years of age ; and by him it was conducted in stifcty to the 
walls of Dewal. Casim was provided with catapultas and other 
engines required for a siege, and commenced his operations 
by an attack on a temple contiguous to the town. It was a 
celebrated pagoda,’ surrounded by a high enclosure of hemi 


” t“ A npphow of Chncli, wlio cstnb- 
lisbcd tlip linilunnn clynnsty in Sind 
nboiit A.il. 10.” (Sir if. Elliot’s Arniif 
in Sind .) — Ed.] 

** IJripcs'a Frrirhta, vol. iv. p. 401, 
etc. Sou also Captain Sr^Iurdo, 
Journal of the notial Artalie Soeirti/, 
No. I. p. 30. Abulfnzl mnl:o.<! Dabir’a 
dominions inolude Casiiinir ; biit that 
countrj' was then in possc.ssion of ono 
of tt.s prontest nijas ; for whom, liko 
nil considornblo Hindu princes, liis 
historians claim the conquest, of nil 
Indin. Sind w nlmo.st the only pnrt 
of it with which they pretend to 
no connexion. The pnlivo n-counta 


quoted by Cnptnin Pottinper (p. 3SG) 
extend tho dominion.s of Sind to Ctibul 
nnd Iili’.rwiir ; nnd those given to 
Captain llume.s (vol. iii. p, 76) odd 
Cnntlnhar nnd Cnnoiij. 

” [An Arnb expedition set out 
from Omnn, a.k. 15 or 16, to pillngo 
the const of Indin, nnd proceeded ns 
fnr ns Tdnn in Bombny. Tho Khnlif 
Omnr, however, hnd n great dislike 
of nnvni expeditions, nnd discouraged 
^lem ns much ns possible. (§ir H. 
Elliot's Arabs in Sind.) — E ' 

” I’otfinger, p. 3SS. 

— [Sir H. Elliot s.njT!, “ 
ron-in-lnw.” — E d.] 



stone (like those which figure in our early wars in the Carnatic), 
and was occupied, in addition to the numerous Bramin 
inhabitants, by a strong garrison of Rajputs. 

While Casim was considering the difficulties opposed to him, 
-he was informed by some of his prisoners that the safety of the 
place was believed to depend on the flag which was displayed 
on. the tower of the temple. He directed his engines against 
that sacred standard, and at last succeeded in bringing it to 
the ground ; which occasioned so much dismay in the garrison 
as to cause the speedy fall of the place. 

Cdsim at first contented himself with circumcising all the 
Bramins ; but, incensed at their rejection of this sort of , 
conversion, he ordered all above the age of seventeen to be put 
to death, and all under it, with the women, to be reduced to 
slavery. The fall of the temple seems to have led to that 
of the town, and a rich booty was obtained, of which a fifth (as 
in all similar cases) was reserved for Hajjaj, and the rest equally 
divided. A son of D4hir’s who was in Dewal, either as master 
or as an ally, retreated, on the reduction of that city, to 
Brahmanabad, to which place, .according to Ferishta, he was 
followed by the conqueror, and compelled to surrender on 
terms. Cdsim then advanced on Ndrun (now Heiderabdd ”), 
and thence upon Sehwdn, of which he undertook the siege.” 

Notwithstanding the natural strength of Sehwdn, it was 
evacuated at the end of seven days, the garrison flying to a 
fortress called Sdlim, which was likewise speedilj?- reduced. 

Thus far Casim’s progress had met with little serious 
opposition. He was now confronted with a powerful army 
under the command of the raja’s eldest son ; and his carriage 
cattle failing about the same time, he was constrained to take 
post, and to wait for reinforcements and a renewal of his 
equipments. He was joined in time by 2,000 ” horse from 
Persia, and was enabled to renew his operations, and to 
advance, though not without several indecisive combats, to 
the neighbourhood of Alor itself. 

Here he found himself opposed to the rdja in person, who 
advanced to defend his capital at the head of an army of 
60,000 men ; and, being impressed with the dangers of his 
situation, from the disproportion of his numbers, and the 
impossibility of retreat in case of failure, he availed himself 
of the advantage of the ground, and awaited the attack of 

® [This is wrong. AMlfodA do- of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. L 
scribes it as 16 parosangs from Jlon- pp. 30, 32. 

nftxa ; and Sir H. Elliot fixes it at » Tdrilthi Hind o Sind. [His 

Hcl&i. Ed.] original numbers have boon under- 

s* See Captain M'Murdo, Journal rated. See Arabs in Sirid, p. 27.— 

Ed,] 



tlic HindiJs in a strong position wliicli ]ic Imd chosen. His 
I)rudcnco Ava.s seconded by a piece of good fortune. During 
the heat of the attack which was made on him, a fire-ball 
struck the raja’s elephant, and the terrified animal bore 
its master off the field, and could not bo stopped until it had 
jilungcd into the neighbouring river. The disappearance of 
the chief produced it.s usual cfiect on Asiatic armies ; and 
although Diihir, alreadj’ wounded with an arrow, mounted his 
hor.ee and renewed the battle with unabated courage, ho was 
unable to restore the fortune of tho day, and fell fighting 
gallantly in the midst of the Arabian cavalry.** 

Tlic pusillanimity of tho nija’s son, who fled to Brah- 
nianaba, was compensated by tho masculine spirit of his widow. 
She collcetcd the remains of the routed nrmj% put the city into 
a posture of defence, and maintained it against tho attacks of 
the enemy, until the failure of provisions rendered it impossible 
to hold out longer. In this extremity her resolution did not 
desert her, and the Rajput garrison, inflamed by lier example, 
determined to devote themselves along with her, after the 
manner of their tribe. The women and ehildrcn were first 
sacrificed in flames of their own kindling ; tho men bathed, 
and, with other ceremonies, took leave of each other and of the 
world ; the gates were then thrown open, the Rajputs rushed 
out. sword in hand, and, throwing themselves on tho weapons 
of their enemies, perished to a man. Those of the garrison 
who did not share in this act of desperation gained little 
• ; 7‘’b3' their pruden ce : the city was carried by assault, and all the 
men in arms were slaughtered in tho storm. Their families 
were reduced to bondage.*’ 

One more desperate stand' was made at Ashcandra,*' after 
which Jhiltan seems to have fallen without resistance, and the 
Mahometans pursued their success unopposed, until they had 
occupied every part of tho dominions of Raja Dahir.*’ 


** TJiia battio must hovo token 
ploco on tlio left bonk of tbo Indus, 
though there is no porticuhir account 
of C&sim's crossing that river. Ho 
first opprooclicd tho riglit or U'cstcm 
bank at n ploco called Hinror. Tho 
Hindus drow up on tho opposite bank, 
ond many movements wero modo on 
both sides beforo a passage vras 
effected. Tho ploces named on thoso 
occasions nro Jiwar, Bet, and Kdwor, 
ns above mentioned. It seems to 
have been after crossing that Ciisim 
drew up his army .nt Johom and 
Gogand, and beforo tho battle ho was 
at Sng&ra, o dependency of Johom. 


Tlicso places oro not now in tho maps. 
{Tdrikhi Hind o Sind.) 

” Briggs’s Feruhta, vol. iv. p. 409 ; 
Tod's Sajasthdn, vol. i. p. 327. 

Pottingor, p. 390; M’Murdo, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
No. 1. p. 31. 

5® Ddwal was probably somewhere 
near Korfichi, tho present seaport of 
Sind. It could not be at Tatto, as 
supposed by Forishta, because that 
city, though the groat port for the 
river nn\’igntion, is inaccessible from 
tho sea ; tho bar at tho mouth of the 
river rendering tho entrance iraprao- 
ticablo, except for flat-bottomed 


Their Irenlniont. of llio conquered country sliowcd the Btimo 
‘mixture of ferocity nncl moderntion which chnrnctorizcd'tho 
c|irl 3 '.cbhqiiests of tlie Arabs. ' Oirthc Tifsrihvnsibnr eacircity 
whs called on, ns the nriny nj>pronchcd, to embrace the Slnho- 
..metan religion, or to pay tribute." In cn.so of refusal, the city 
was attacked, and if it did not cnpitulalo, all the fighting men 
were put to death, and their families were sold for slaves. 
Four cities held out to this extremity ; and in two of them 
the number of soldiers who were refused quarter is cstimnlcd 
at 0,000 each. The merchants, artisans, and other inhabitants 
of such places were exempt from all molestation, except 
such as they suffered when their town was being stormed. 
When tribute was once agreed to, whether voluntarily or by 
compulsion, the inhabitants were entitled to all their former 
privileges, including the free exercise of their religion. When 
a sovereign consented to pay tribute, ho retained his territory, 
and only became subject to the usual relations of a tributaiy 
princo.,^/^' 

One question relating to toleration seemed so nice, that 
Casim thought it necessary' to refer it to Arabia. In the towns 
that were stormed, the temples had been razed to the ground, 
religious worship had been forbidden, and the lands and stipends 


bonta (boo Cnptnin M'Murdo, Journal 
of the Jloyal Aexntic Soeirlt/, p, 29, 
ftiid Burnoa'a Trairh, vol, ill. p. 242, 
walh iho wholo of hia dcacriptian of 
tlio mouths of tho Indiia in Chop. 
IV.). Tlio aito of BrAhinnnfibAd ia 
gonorally supposed to bo mnrkod by 
tiio ruina cloao to tho modem town 
of Tnttn. [Sir If. Klliot considoni 
it nnd Itfnnsiirn to bo nonrly identical 
with tho modern llnidnrAhAd, (Arabr 
in Sind, p. 230.) — Ei>.] (Burnes, vol, 
iii. p. 31, and tho opinions of tho 
natives stated by Cnptnin M'AIiirdo, 
in n noto in tho Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, No. I. p. 28.) Cnptnin 
M'Murdo is singular in supposing 
it to hnvo boon situntod on tho 
other sido of tho proaont courso of tho 
Indus, much to tho iiorth-onst of 
Tnttn ; though this position would 
make it a moro nnturni rotront for tho 
son of DAhir after his flight from Al6r. 
Thoro wore, porhnps, two difloront 
places, — ^BrAhmnnAbAd nnd BrAh- 
mnnn. SohwAn still retains ita nnmo, 
and tho ruins of A16r (univorsnlly 
rocognizod os tho nnciont capital 
of Sind) wore visited by Captain 
Burnes, close to Bakknr on tho Indus. 
[Travels, vol. iii. p. 70.) Thoro nro 
oomo doubts about particular mar- 


ches of Mohammed CAsirn, espoeinlly 
about tho site of SAlim, nnd tho point 
where lio cros-sed tho Indus ; but 
them is no obscurity about his general 
progress. Briggs’s Ferishta cnlls tho 
Bceno of tho grent battle nnd siego 
Ajdnr ; but tliis ia probably nn error 
of tho copyist for ArAr, which is a 
very common nnmo for AI6r. 

S" [This is tho celobrnted jizyn. 
“ According to the originnl ordinance 
of Omar, thoso persons who wore 
of any religion non-Mohnmmcdnn, 
called Zimmis, or those undor pro- 
tection, worn nssossod with a tolera- 
tion or poll tax, nt tho following rntes: 
A person in easy circumstances had 
to pny 48 dirrlieins n year, ono of 
modernto monns 24 dirrhonis, nnd 
ono in nn inferior station or who 
derived Ids subsiatenco from monunl 
labour, 12 dirrhoms. Women, chil- 
dron, nnd persons unnblo to work paid 
nothing. But a century had not 
elapsed when Omar II., considering 
thoso rates too moderate, calculated 
whnt a man could gain during tho 
year nnd whnt lie could subsist on, 
nnd claimed nil tho rest, amounting 
to four or five dfnArs, about two 
pounds n yoar.” (Sir H. Elliots 
Arabs in Sind, p. 2 .)— Ed.] 



of the Brninins Imcl been ni)propriate(l to Mio use of the state. 
To reverse these acts, when once jicrfonned, seemed a more 
direct concession to idolatry’ than merely abstaining from 
intorfcrence, and Casim avowed himself uncertain what to do. 
The answer was, that as the people of the toAvns in question 
had paid tribute they were entitled to all the privileges of 
subjects ; that they should be allowed to rebuild their temples 
and perform their rites ; that the land and money of the 
Bramins should be restored ; and that three per cent, on the 
revenue, which had been allowed to them by the Hindu 
government, should be continued b}' the jllussulman. 

Casim himself, notwithstanding his extreme j'outh, seems to 
have been prudent and conciliating. Ho induced several of the 
Hindu princes to join with him during the war, and at the 
conclusion he appointed the Hindu who had been Ddhir’s 
prime minister to the same oflice under him, on the express 
ground that he would be best qualified to protect old rights, 
and to maintain established institutions.” The Mahometan 
UTiters assert that Ciisim had begun to plan a march to Canouj 
on the Ganges, and an almost contemporary historian ” states 
that ho had reached a place that seems to mean Oudipur ; 
but as he had onl.y G,000 men at first, which the 2,000 recruits 
afterwards received would not do more than keep up to their 
original numher, it is inconceivable that he should have pro- 
jected such an e.vpcdition, even if he could have left Sind 
without an army of occupation. 

In the midst of his projects a sudden reverse was awaiting 
him. The Jlahometan historians concur in relating that among 
the numerous female captives in Sind were two daughters of 
Raja Diiliir, who, from their rank and their personal charms, 
were thought worthy of being presented to the Commander of 
the Faithful.” They were accordingly sent to the court and 
introduced to the harem. When the eldest was brought into 


** Tarthhi Hind o Sind, Persian 
MS. I did not see this work, which 
is in f iio library’ at tiie Indian House, 
until tlio narrative of Ciisim’s military 
transactions liad boon completed. 
It seems to bo the source from wliich 
most of the otiicr occounts are draivn. 
In its present form it was witton by 
Slohammod Alf Bin Hamid, in Hijra 
C13, A.D. 121G ; but it professes to bo 
a translation of an Arabic Avork found 
in the possession of tho Cdzi of Bak- 
knr ; and tho original must liavo been 
written immediately after tho event, 
ns it constantly refers, by name, to 
tho authority of living Aritnesses. 
Though loaded Avith tedious speeches. 


and letters oscribod to tho principal 
aptors, it contains a minute and con- 
sistent account of tho transactions 
during Mohammed Cdsim’s inA’asion, 
and some of tho preceding Hindd 
reigns. It is full of names of places, 
and AA'ould throw much light on the 
geography of that period, if examined 
by any person capable of ascertaining 
tho ancient Sanscrit names, so os to 
remove the corruptions of tho original 
.^ab AA’riter and tho translator, be- 
sides tho innumerable errors of the 
copyist. 

“ Tdrikhi Bind o Sind. 

® "tt'hlid, the sixth calif of the 
house of Ommeia. 



the presence of the calif, whose curiosity had heen stimdated 
hy reports of her attractions, she burst into a flood of tews, 
and exclaimed that she was now unworthy of his notice, 
having been dishonoured by Casim before she was sent out of 
her o^ country. The calif was moved by her beauty, and 
enraged at the insult offered to hirn by his servant ; and, 
giving way to the first impulse of his resentment, he sent 
order! that Cdsim should be sewed up in a raw hide, and sent 
in that condition to Damascus. When his orders were execute , 
he produced the body to the P«peess, who was overjoyed at 
the sight, and exultingly declared to the astonished , 

Cdsim was innocent, but that she had now revenged the death 

of her father and the ruin of her family.” 

The advance of the Mahometan arms ceased with the me 
of Casim. His conquests were made over to his snocesso 
Temim, in the hands of whose family they 
downfall of the house of Ommeia, that *ot Imow 

years ; when by some insurrection, of whic i B,g,ipht 

the particulars, the Mussulmans were expelled by the R Jpu 
tribe of Sfimera, and all their Indmn conquests re^oted to the 
Hindus, who retained possession for nearly 500 years. 


3* Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 
410; Ayini Akberi, vol, ii. p. 119; 
Pottinger’s Travela, p. 389. 

as Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 411 ; 
Ayini .Afc&eri, vol. U. p. 120. Part o! 
the expelled Arabs found a settlemont 
among tho Afghfins. [Feri^hiOt 

i. p. 7.) , . 

[The account in tho text is incom- 
plete. The khalifs continued to send 
governors to Sind and to roceivo 
nominal submission until a.h. 257. 
trhen the khalif Mu’tamad, in order 
to divert tho Sufiaridcs from their 
hostile designs against IrAk, con- 
fcrrod tipon Ya'lnib ibn Xjnith tino 
government of Sind as ■well as ^ of 
Balhli and Tukharistdn, in addition 
to that of Sejest&n and Borman Trith 
which he had been already invested 
Sind soon afterwards became divided 
into two principal states, Multfin and 
Mansdra, „both of which attained a 
high degree of power and prosperity : 
the territory of Mnnsdra extended 
from the- sea to Alor, whore tiiat of 
Mult&n commenced. Ibn Haukol 
(in his account of Sind, written A.H, 
366) 'states that even in the noigu- 
bouring Hindd states the Mussulmans 
were allowed peculiar privileges, _db 
the having mosques, living ^er 

their own laws, etc, Tho Karma- 


thian horetics appear to ^pread 
in Sind towards the close of the fourth 
century, and to have 
local government m both rtawa. 
Mahmdd expelled *hem from MuWn 
and, perhaps, from aianwa also 
(Sir hV Elliot’s Arabs tn Smd.) 

' sir H. Elliot, in Appendix ui.. 
shows that the Arabs were 
to leave much of the internal ndmim- 
Btration, especially 

hands of the natives. The onpnai 
conquerors received large 
laXfree from all taxes, but held 
o^condition of military eervm® 
the bulk of the territory seems 

and 150 pounds of 
about ^270,00^. ^,, 0,0 

En.] 



It seems extraordinary that the Arabs, who had reached to 
]\[ul(nn during their first ardour for conquest and conversion 
should not have overrun India as easily ns they did Persia, and 
should now allow themselves to be beaten out of a province 
where they had once a firm fooling ; but the condition of the 
two countries was not the same ; and, although the proverbial 
riclies of India, and the inoflfensive character of its inhabitants, 
seemed to invite an invader, j'ct there were discouraging cir- 
cumstances, which ma5’^ not have been without effect on the 
blind zeal of the Arabs. 

In Persia, the religion and government, though both as- 
sailed, afforded no support to each other. The priests of the 
worshippers of fire are among the most despised classes of 
the people.” Their religion itself has nothing inspiring or 
encouraging. The jjowers of good and evil are so equally 
matched, that the constant attention of every man is neces- 
sarj' to defend himself bj' puerile ceremonies against the 
malignant spirits from whom his deity is too weak to protect 
him.” 

To the believers of such a faith, uninfluenced as they were 
b}’’ a priesthood, the annunciation of “ one God, the most 
powerful and the most merciful,” must have appeared like a 
triumph of the good principle ; and when the overthrow of a 
single monarch had destroyed the civil government in all its 
branches, there remained no obstacle to the completion of the 
conquest and conversion of the nation. 

But in India there was a powerful priesthood, closely con- 
nected with the government, and deeply revered by their 
countrjnnen ; and a religion intenvoven with the laws and 
. manners of the people, which exercised an irresistible influence 
over their very thoughts. To this was joined a horror of change 
and a sort of passive courage, which is perhaps the best suited 
to allow time for an impetuous attack to spend its force. Even 
the divisions of the Hindus were in their favour : the downfall 
of one raja only removed a rival from the prince who was next 
behind ; and the invader diminished his numbers, and got 
further from his resources, without being able to strike a blow 
which might bring his undertaking to a conclusion. 

However these considerations majf have weighed with .the 
earlj' invaders, they deserve the greatest attention from the 
inquirer, for it is principally to them that we must ascribe 
the slow progress of the Mahometan religion in India, and 

* For a very curious comparison of the Fdrsis, in the Transactions of 
of tho ancient and modern tenets of the Bombay Literary Society, vol. ii. 
tlio magi, ECO Mr. Erskino’s Essay p, 29S. 
on tho Sacrod Boolis and Bcligion ^ Ibid. p. 335. 

S 



tho comparntivoly mild and tolerant form which it assumed 
in that country. 

At tho timo of tho transactions whioli wo aro now relating, 
there were other causes which tended to delay tho progress ’of 
tho Mahometans. Tho spirit of thoir government was grnduail}' 
altered. Thoir ohwfsi from fana tical missionarica, be came 
politio sovereigns, more intonToh flio aggrandiKomcnt drthoTr 
famil ies-tha n'tlio'pTOpognliion of their faith"; nn(l“15y”tho saino 
degrees they altered from rude soldiers to magnificent and 
luxurious princes, who had other occupations besides war, and 
other pleasures as attractive as those of victory. Omar set out 
*»tp his army at Jernsaloni with his^ins and provisions on tho ^ . 
■•’same camel with himself ; and 6»nmin extinguished his lamp,^u 
when ho had finished tho labours of the day, that tho public oil 
might not be expended on his enjoyments. A1 Mahdi, within 
a contuiy from tlio last-named calif, loaded 600 camels with ice 
and snow ; and tho profxision of one day of tho Abbassidoa 
would have dofra 3 'cd all tho expenses of tho first four califs. 

Tho translation of tho Groelt philosophers bj' Al Mamun was 
an equally wide departure from tlio spirit which led to tho story 
of tho destruction of tho library at Alexandria bj^ Omar. 

For these reasons tho oastom conquests of tho Arabs ceased 
with the transactions which wo have just related ; and the 
next attacks on India wore made by other nations, to whoso 
history we have now to turn. 

When tho Arabs had conquered Persia, ns before related, 
thoir possessions Avero divided bj’ tho Oxus from a territory to 
Avhich, from that circurastnnoo, they gave tho name of Mnwar- 
du’l Nahr, literally Beyond the Biver ; or, ns wo translate it, 
Transoxiana. • This tract avos bounded on tho north by tho 
Jnxnrtcs, on tho Avost by tlio Caspian Sea, and on tho east b}' 
Mount Imnus. Though largo portions of it aro desert, others 
aro capable of high cultivation ; and, w'hilo it was in tho hands 
of tho Arabs, it seems not to have been surpassed in prosperity 
by the richest portions of tho globe. It Avns occupied partly 
by fixed inhabitants and partly by pastoral tribes. Most of 
tho fixed inhabitants wore Persians, and all the moA'ing shep- 
herds AA'oro Tartars. Such is likoAviso tho state of things at 
present, and probably has been from remote antiqxiity.” 

Tho great inflnonoe Avhioh tho Tartars ” of Transoxiana 

Soo ISrsldno's 13ahcr, Introduo'- ^ I «po llio words Tartar mid Tar- 
tion, p. xliii., nnd Hooron, lirsfarches iari/ Boldy in tliciv Eiiroponn sonao, ' 
t» Atiia, vol. i. p. SCO. Tlio Inngungo na n ponornl term for n certmn grout 
nt. Iho timo of tho Arab conqnoat wns trnct nnd gront naaoniblngo of nntiona. 
Porsinn, of which n romnvknblo proof, Tho word in thia aonao ia na Idilo 
dntnd'in tho yom* 04 of tlio Hijrn known to tho people to whom u. 

(a.I). 710), ia given by CnptninBnrnea. npplioa na Aaiii, Afrion, nnd Aniorien 
{Travels, vol. ii. pp. SOO, 300.) nro to tho originnl inhnbitnnta of 
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V. 1 RTAUS 

have exercised o ver ihojiistory. of ilio ncigl ib.ouring. nations 
and" of India jnakes us. anxious to Jenow- something, of .their, 
origin and former stuto ; but wo soon meet with- man}' diffi- 
culties in following up the inquiry. It would bo an important 
step to ascertain to M'hich of the three, great nations whom wo 
include under the name of Tartars they belonged ; but although 
the Turks, Moguls, and Mdnehus are distinguislicd from each 
other by the decisive test of language, and though at present 
they are each marked by other peculiarities, yet there is a 
general resemblance in features and manners throughout the 
whole, which renders it difficult for a person at a distance to 
draw the line between them ; even their languages, though as 
different as Greek and Sanscrit, have the same degree of family 
likeness with those two.*' In making the attempt we derive 
little aid from their geographical position. At present the 
]\Ianchus are in the cast, the ^Moguls in the centre, and the Turks 
in the west ; but the positions of the two last-named races have 
been partially reversed within the period of accurate history, 
and it is impossible to say what they may have been in still 
earlier ages. The Arabs and other wandering tribes in the 
south of Asia make long journeys, for fresh pastures or for 
change of climate, but each has some tract which it considers 
as its own, and many occupy the same in which they were found 
when first noticed by other nations. Not so the Tartars, who 
have always been formed into great monarchies ; and, 'besides 
migration for convenience within their owm limits, have boon 
led by ambition to general movements, and have boon con- 
stantly exiJelling or subduing each other ; so that they not 
only were continually changing their abodes, but forming new 
combinations and passing under new names according to that 
of the horde which had acquired a predominancy. A tribe is 
at one moment mentioned on the banks of the Wolga, and the 
next at the great wall of China ; and a horde which at first 
scarcely filled a valley in the mountains of Altai, in a few years 
after cannot be contained in all Tartaiy. It is, therefore, as 
impossible to keep the eye on a particular horde, and to trace 
it through all this shifting and mixing, as to follow one emmet 
tlurough the tiwmoil of an ant-hill. 

The Turks at present are distinguished from the rest by 
their having the Tartar features less marked, as well as by 
fairer complexions and more civilized manners ; and those 
qualities might afford the means of recognizing them at all 

thoso quarters of tho globo ; but it graphy of Upper Asio, Fransaelions 
is equally convenient for tho purpose of the Royal Ocographical Society, 
of generalization. . voL ix. 

See Dr. Prichard on tho Ethno- 



times, if we could be sure that thej'^ did not owe them cntirelj’' 
to. their greater opportunities of intermixing with other races, 
and that the same superiority was not possessed in former 
times by portions of the other Tartars which may have then 
occupied the western territory." 

It may assist in distinguishing these races, to mention that 
the Uzbeks who now possess Transoxiana, the Turcmans both 
on the Oxus and in Asia Minor, the wandering tribes of the 
north of Persia, and the Ottomans or Turks of Constantinople, 
are all TiirJcs ; as was the greater part of the armj’’ of Tamerlane. 
The ruling tribe, and the greater part of the army of Chengiz 
Khan, was Mo^. The Tartar dynasty that now reigns in 
China and the adjoining part of Tartary is Mdnchu. 

On the whole, I should suppose that a portion of the Turks 
had settled in Transoxiana long before the Christian era ; 
that though often passed over by armies and emigrations of 
Moguls, they have never since been expelled ; and that they 
formed the bulk of the nomadic and part of the permanent 
population at the time of the Arab invasion.** 

The ruling tribe at that time was, however, of much later 
arrival ; they were probably Turks themselves, and certainly 
had just before been incorporated with an assemblage, in which 
that race took the lead, and which, although it had been 
tributary to Persia only a century before,*’ had since possessed 
an ephemeral empire, extending from the Caspian Sea and the 
Oxus to the Lake Baikal, and the mouths of the Yanisei in 
Siberia,** and were now again broken into small divisions and 
tributarv to China.*’ 


Tho Turks of Constantinoplo 
nnd Persia Imvo so completely lost tho 
Tnctar. features, that some physiolo- 
pistS have pronounced them to belong 
to the Caucasian or European, and 
not to tho Tartar, race. The Turlcs 
of BokltdrA and 'all Transoxiana, 
though so Jong^ settled among For- 
sions, and' though ^Oatly softened 
in appearance', retain their original 
features suflicicntly to be rccoppiizablo 
at a glance as Tartars. J3o Guignes, 
from tho state of information in his 
time, was seldom able to distinguish 
iiio Tartar nation ; but on one point 
ho is decided and consistent, >'iz. 
tliat tho Hcoung-nou is another name 
for tho Turks. Among tho Heoung' 
nou ho places, without hesitation, 
Attila, and tlio greater part of his 
army, "yef these Tttrka, on their 
appearance in Europe, struck ns 
much terror from their hideous 


physiognomy and savago manners 
as from their wetories. Attiln him- 
self was rcmarknblo for these national 
peculiarities. (Gibbon, vol. iii. p. 35, 
quarto.) Another division of tho 
same branch of tho Hcoung-nou had 
previously settled among the Persians 
in Transoxiana, nnd acquired tlio 
name -of ^Vluto Huns, from their 
change from tlio national complexion. 
(Do Gm’gncs, vol. ii. pp. 282, 325.) 

“ Tlio Arab nnd Persian auissul- 
mnns always call their neighbours 
Tiirkt, nnd (tliough well aware of tho 
existence of the Jloguls) nro apt to 
apply tho term Turk ns vaguely nnd 
generally ns wo do Tartar. Seo tho 
whole of tliis subject ably disctisswl 
in tho introduction to Erskino’s 

Hu6cr. pp. xviii.-xxv. 

" Do Guignes, vol, i. part u. p. 403. 

** Ibid. pp. 477, 478. 

« Ibid. p. 493. 


It was fifty-five years after tiie final conquest of Persia, and 
five years before the occupation of Sind, that the Arabs crossed 
the Osus, under Catiba, governor of Khorasan. He first 
occupied Hisar, opposite Balkh. In the course of the next 
six years he had taken Samarcand and Bokhara, overrun the 
country north of the Oxus, and subdued the kingdom of 
Kharizm, on the Lake of Aral ; “ and although his power 
was not introduced without a severe contest, often with doubtful 
success, against the Turks, yet in the end it was so well estab- 
lished, that by the eighth year he was able to reduce the 
kingdom of Ferghana, and extend his acquisitions to Mount 
Imaus and the Jaxartes. 

The conquest of Spain took place in the same year ; and the 
Arab empire had now reached the greatest extent to which it 
ever attained. But it had already shown symptoms of internal 
decay which foreboded its dismemberment at no distan'j period. 

Even in the first half-century of the Hijra, the mm'der of 
Othman, and the incapacity of All led to a successful revolt, and 
the election of a calif beyond the limits of Arabia. The house 
of Ommeia, who were thus raised to the califate, were disturbed 
during their rule of ninety years by the supposed rights of the 
posterity of the prophet through his daughter Fatima, whose 
claims afforded a pretext in every case of revolt or defection ; 
until, in a.d. 763, the rebellion of the great province of KJiorasan 
gave the last blow to their power, and placed the descendants 
of Abbas, the prophet’s uncle, on the throne. 

Spain held out for the old dynasty, and the integrity of the 
empire was never restored. 
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Tile Taherites, a.d. S20-S70 — The Soffnrides, a.p. S72-903 — ^Tlio house of 
Samdui — Tlio Biiyades or Deaemites, a.d. 932-1055, a.h. 321-44S — 
(Alptcgin, founder of the house of Ghazni — His rebellion — Sabuktegin 
— Invasion of Jcipal, raja of Ldhor — Repelled — ^Hindu confederacy — 
Hefeated^Sabuktegin assists the Samunis against the eastern 
Tartars, 'a.d. 993, a.h. 383 — Death of Sabulstegin. 


The death of Harun al Easlud, fifth calif of the house of Abbas, 
was accelerated by a journey undertaken in consequence of an 

Now colled IHiiva or O’rganj. 



obstinate revolt of Transoxiaha,* which was quelled hy his 
son, M.amun ; and the long residence of that prince in Khorasdn 
maintained for a time the connexion, of that province with the 
empire. But it was hy means of a revolt of Khorasan that 
Mamun had himself been enabled to wrest the ealifate from 
his brother Amin ; and he had not long removed his court to 
Baghdad, before Tahir, Avho had been the principal instrument 
of his elevation, began to establish his own authority in Kho- 
rasan, and soon became virtually independent.* Khorasdn 
and Transoxiana were never again united to the ealifate ; and 
the Commanders of the Faithful being not long afterwards 
reduced to pageants in the bands of the Turkish guards, the 
dissolution of the Arab empire may from that time be regarded 
as complete.* 

The family of Tdhir ruled quietly and obscurely for upwards 
of fifty years, when they were deposed by the Softdrides, a 
more conspicuous dynasty, though of even shorter duration.* 
Ydcub, the son of Leith, the founder, was a brazier of Sistdn, 
who first raised a revolt in his native province, and afterwards 
overran all Persia to' the Oxus, and died while on his advance 
against the calif in Baghdad. His brother, Omar, was defeated 
and made prisoner by the Samdnis ; which put an end to the 
greatness of the family, though a younger member maintained 
himself in Sistdn for a few years after the loss of their other 
possessions.* 

Their whole reign_did not last above forty years : but their 
memory must have survived in Sistdn, for at the end of half 
a century we fiind that country again asserting its independence 
under one of their descendants,' who was finally subdued 
by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, more than 100 years after the 
downfall of the original dynasty.* 

The house of Sdmdni subsisted for more than 120 years : ‘ 
and though not themselves invaders of India, they had more 
• connexion than their predecessors with the history of that 
country. They derive their name either from one of their 
ancestors, or from a town in Boklidrd, or in Balkh, from which 
they drew their origin.* Tlie first of the family mentioned 
in history was already a .person of consideration, when he 
attracted the'^notice of the Calif Mdmun, then residing in 
Khorasdn. By the directions of that prince, three of the 
Samdni’s sons were appointed to governments beyond the 

1 Price, vol. ii. p. 79. His autho- ® Ibid. p. 243. 
rity is generally the Tdrikhi Tabari. ^ Ibid. p. 282. 

® Ibid. vol. ii. p. 226. ® Prom a.d. 892, A.n. 279, to a.d. 

a Ibid. p. 16B. 1004, A.n. 39B. 

* Ibid. p. 229. ? Ouseleys JEbn Jlaukal, p. 304. 



and ono (o tint of Horrit. M’lioy wrro rnn( inur'd undor 
llio Ti‘d)('ri(r">-. ruul n>l;unr’(} Tran^tixmiin, nfU'r (lio fall of flint 
rlynasty, til! tlio dratli of Ys’iciib lA'illi ; wlion limy passed Iho 
tlxu*-' at the hcntl of a lartro army of eavalry. jirohaltly composed 
of tlu’ir ’rurki subjoels. made Omar 1^'ith jirisoncr, n« 1ms 
been ri'lated. anil took jms'^ession of all the. territory he, had 
eompierc'd. They ftoverned it in the name, thouph perfectly 
independent, of the ealif, until they were deprived of a large 
portion of if liy the family of Iluya, railed also the Deilemilcs, 
from the district in Mazenderaii in which their founder was a 
tishennan on the Caspian Sea. Cut off by a high range of 
mountains from the rest of Persia, and protected by the diffi- 
culty of access, the extensive forests, and llie. unwholesome 
climate, Mar.enderan had never been perfectly converted, 
and jwohahly never entirely suhrlned ; it was the scat of 
constant insurrections, was often in the hands of worshippers 
of lire, and presented a ilistnrbed scene, in which the Dcilcmitcs 
rose to eimseiptenoe, and at length acquired sufficient, force 
to wrest, the westeni provinces of Persia from the Samanis, 
to seixe on Ikiphdad and the person of the calif, and to rule 
over an extensive territory in his name for a period exceeding 
100 years. 

After their lo.ssos by the Dcilcmite conquests, the Siimanis 
remained masters of Khorasan and Transoxiana, and gave 
rise to the dynasty of Glmxni, who were the founders of the 
Mussulman empire of India. 

It was in the rcipn of Abdnlmclck, the fifth prince of the 
house of Samani, that Alptegin, the founder of this new 
dynasty, rose into importance. He was a Tiirki slave, and his 
original duty is said to have been to amuse his master by 
tumbling and. tricks onegerdeninin.’' ' 

It was the fashion of the time to confer offices of trust on 
slaves ; and Alptegin, being a man of good sense and courage, 
as well as integrity, rose in time to be governor of Khorasan. 
On the death of his patron," he was consulted about the best 
person of the family for a successor ; and happening unluckily 
to give his suffrage against Mansur, on whom the choice of the 
other chiefs had fallen, he incurred the ill-will of his sovereign, 
was do])rived of his govomment, and if he had not displayed 
great military skill in extricating himself from among his 
enemies, ho would have lost his liberty, if not his life. He 

T)’IIorl)olot, nrtiolo “ Alptc- A.n. 305 ; but it is c^’idcntIy n slip, 
pbin.” either of tho author or tho printer, for 

“ Price, vol. ii. p. 2-t3 ; Do Guipnes in tho date of AIptogin’''»ffonfIi ho 
vol. ii. p. l.'ij. Forishtii (vol. i. p. 12) comes within n modem' 'nnco of 
lunUcs hU revolt A.e. 002, A.n. 3.' I ; the other authorities. 

D'llcrlielot makes his dnto .v.D. 017, 



had, however, a body of trusty adherents, under v/liose pro- 
tection he made good Jiis retreat until he found himself in 
safety at Ghazni, in the heart of the mountains of Solimdn. 
The plain country, including 33alkh, Her/it, and SistAn, received 
the new governor, and remained in obedience to the SAminis ; 
hut the strong tract between that and the Indus bade defiance 
to all their attacks : and though not all subject to Alptegin, 
all contributed to secure his independence. ‘ One historian 
states that he was accompanied on his retreat by a body of 
.3,000 disciplined slaves or Mamlfiks, who would, of course, 
he Tfirks of his own original condition ; ” be would doubtless 
also be accompanied and follov/cd, from time to time, by 
soldiers who had served under him when governor ; hut it is 
probable that tlie main body of his army v/as drawn from the 
country where he was now established.” 

The inhabitants of the cultivated country were not unwar- 
like ; and the Afghans of the hills, even when their tribe did 
not acknowledge liis authority, v/ould be allured by his wages 
to enter his ranks. He seems to have made no attempt to 
extend his territory ; and he died within fourteen years 
after he became independent.” 

Alptegin had a slave named Sabuktegin, whom he had 
purchased from a merchant who brought him from Tfirkestan, 
and whom, by degrees, he had raised to so much power and 
trust, that at his death ” he was the effective head of his govern- 
ment, and in the end became liis successor. 

Most authorities assert that Alptegin gave Sabuktegin his 
daughter in marriage, and himself appointed him his heir ; ” 
and others confirm the immediate succession, though not the 
previous marriage.” 

But Ferishta’s account ” is, that Alptegin, dying in a.d. 97C, 
A.H. .365, left a son named Tsdkh, whom (Sabuktegin , accom- 
panied to Bokhdra. Isdkh was then appointed by Mansdr 
Sdmdni to be governor of Ghazni, and Sabuktegin his deputy. 
Isdkh died in a.t>. 977, a.ti. .367, v/hen Sabuktegin was acknow- 
' ledged as his successor,” and married Alptegin’s daughter.*' 

** Price, from the KlioUmal al '* Uriyi/B’s Feri^hta, vol. I. p. 13, 
AkUMr, vol. if. p, 243. •® [Other nccounte malce ft TtirUl 

D’Herbelot, article “ Alpte- chief Jlullctitagin, eucceed IrAUU for 
ghin,” two yeons, — Jin.J 

** Price, vol, ii. p, 244; Ferishto, *’ A story in told of 6abukte;^in, 

vol. i. p, 13; De GuigncB, vol. ii. while yet a private horseman, wWch 
p. ICO. , proves the humanity of the historian, 

** D’Herbelot makes it A.D. 904, if not of the hero. One day, in hunt- 
A.a, 91)3. ing, he succeeded in riding down ft 

** De Guignes (who quotes Abul- fawn ; but v/hen he was carrying off 
feda), vol. ii. p, ICO ; D’Herbelot his prize in triumph, be observed the 
(who quotes Khondemir), dam following his horse, nnd shownig 

Trice, vol, ii, p. 277. sucli evident marks of distress, that , 
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H«’ lind rf.irri ly <inn' Ja> (nko of his? new kingdom 

Iti’fon’ hi' w.T- r.'ilh'fl nn In rxcTl hiniHclf in its dofonce.** 


Tlu’ !• i ihli'.hnii'jit Ilf n Muhnnielan govornincnt so near to 
thrir fritniiiT a*- ihni of (-Jltar-nl inusl naturally liavo disquieted 
tlit» llindu'i on thi* liuhj*-. and appears to Imve led to their 
ht'ini: har.i-'i'd hy frcipii'Ut ineursiouH. At length Jeipul, 
raja of 1 /ihor," who n ijoininions wore contiguous to those of 
(iharni, di ‘.••rniini-ii to ln-rome as>;:iilant in his (urn. Ho led a 
lar^'o army into I/ii;hn>an. at (he inoudi of (ho valley which 
eM« nii'. from IV -hawcr to (Vihul and was there met hy Sahuk- 
t<;:lji. Whih' (he annii": wort' wn(ehing a favourable oppor- 
tuijity for rngaeitjg, (lay were nscailed hy a furious tempest 
of wind, r.iin, and (lumdcr. which was ascribed (o supernatural 
r.au' (• anil > o ilii-hcarteneil (he Indians, naturally more sensible 
to cold rijid Wet than (In-ir antagonists, that deipal was induecd 
to nuike ]To]>i«' d'l of an arfoinmodation. Sabuktegin was not 
at fir-t dn j o i-d to he.irki'n to him : h»t(, being made aware 
of (he < 051' '•■■psenee of driving Hindus (o despair, he at length 
rfiu'enii'd (<1 treat ; and .Teipfd surrendered fifty elephants, and 
engaged lo pay a large sum <»f money. 

When he found himself again in safely, he refused to fulfil 
(hi« part of his agreetuent, aud even threw the mcs.sengors sent 
to dematid the execution of it into prison. 

Sahuktegin was not likely to .submit to such nn inssult and 
breach of faith : he again assembled his troops, and rccora- 
nieneed hi« inarch towards the Indus, while Jcipal called in 
the ni-sii^ianee of the rajas of Delhi. Ajiuir,. .Calinjar, and 
Canouj, and lulvaneed to Laghinnn with nn army of 100,000 


Ji" v ;is !.-uir}ii'<l wiiti nni( 

lit lr.>t 1j:-i r.-lJitiVi*, pIi'H'-illK 

lii!!:*.!.!! llin f’i’'ititiiili' Ilf ttie 

ir.ntlicr, wJiirli <ifl»'!i nini'il t'lirJ: to 
pitro nt liirn o'! ^l^l' tvrnt og to the 
lorr't «itli tic." fiiwji. 'Hint niitlit 
till- I’r.'jiln-t iijijK-iire;! to liiiii in iv 
dM-:jtri. telil tiiiii licit CJihI liml pivrn 
liiin n liiii'.'ilnin iii n ri'wiinl for his 
htiiiiitiiily, mill i-njnini'd him not to 
ferret his fis-lim; i of niervy when lie 
riinie to the oMTcisi' of power. 

■' rrnin tin- time forwiint my prin- 
eipnl ilejieniieni'e will l>i« cm I'erishln, 
II I’rrt i'ln hi-<toritm, who lonp re.iiileil 
in Iinlin, mnl wrote in the mil of the 
Fixli-enlh rentnry, a history of all the 
Mahometan ilyna.sties in that roimtry 
ilown to his own time. I thinic my- 
rolf fortunate in hnvini; the ('uiilaneo 
of nn author ro imipli nuperinr to 
most of his rlass in Asia. Where tho 
nature of tny narrative nilmittoil of 
it. ( Imvo often nsetl the very oxproa- 


Fioiis of I'Vrishtn, which, in Colonel 
llricsri’a translation, it would bo 
(liflimit to improve. |For Snbuk- 
tnpin'n rriRU, ami tho tirst 20 yenr.s 
of that of .Mahmiid, wo Imve nls'o tho 
eoutemporary work of A1 Utbl. tho 
Kiliih I I'niiiiiir, translated by tho 
llev. .T. Ileynolda (I,on<lon ISoS). 
but it adds little to Kcrishtn. — En.] 
” [Wo leant from Albiriinl that a 
flynasty of Hindu kings reigned in 
Ki'ihul during tho tenth century ; n 
Hrahtimn named Sainand (Samania) 
was one of tho lirst. Some of his 
Bucressors seem to have been RAjputs. 
ami to have possessed Labor ns svoll 
ns KAbiil. JnipAl and his son Annn* 
gapiil were in jill probability RAjpiit 
king.! of DolUi, who had annexed 
Liiliur to their dominions, after Kabul 
was seized by tho Sluhnmmndnns. 
Tho nnmo Saiimnta appears on iVnnn- 
giipArs coins. See Atr. Tlioiuns 
Journ, Jl.A.S,, vol. ix. — Ed,] 



horse, and a pr6digiou8 number of foot soldiers. Sabulclogi'n 
ascended a height to view the enemy, and behold the wliolo 
plain covered with their innumerable host ; but hb was nowise 
dismayed at the prospect; and, relying on the courage and 
discipline of his own troops, he commenced the attack with an 
assurance of victory. Ho first prcsscd one point of the Indian 
army w ith a constant succession of charges b y fresh bodies 
of cavalry ; and when ho found them begin to waver, ho ordered 
a~ general assault along the whole line. The Indians at once gave' 
way, and were pursued, with a dreadful slaughter, to the Indu.s. 
Sabuktegm found a rich plunder in their camp, and levied 
heavy contributions on the surrounding districts. Ho also 
took possession of the country up to the Indus, and left an 
officer with 10,000 horse, as his governor of Peshawor. The 
Afghans and Khiljis “ of Laghman immediately tendered their 
allegiance, and furnished useful recruits to his army.*‘ After 
these expeditions, he employed himself in settling his owji 
dominions (which now extended on the west to beyond 
Candahar) ; when an opportunity presented itself of promoting 
his own aggrandizement by a timely interposition in favour 
of his nominal sovereign. 

Null or Noah (the seventh of the Samdni kings) had been 
driven from Bokhard, and forced to fly across the Oxus, by an 
invasion of Bogra IChan, king of the Hooikb Tartars, wlip at 
that time possessed almost all Tartary beyond the Imaiis, 
as far east as China.” ■ The unfortunate sickness, retreat, and 
death of Bbgra IChan restored Niili to his throne. An attempt 
he soon after made to punish the disaffection, shown by his 
governor of Khorasdn, during his misfortunes, drove that 
chief into an alliance with Fdik, another noble of Bokhara, 
whose turbulence makes a conspicuous figure for a long period 
in the latter days of the Sdmdnis ; and the confederates, 
more anxious about their oivn interests than the safety of the 
state, called in the aid of the Deilcmito prince who ruled in the 
adjoining provinces of Persia, and was well disposed to extend 
his dominions by promoting dissensions among his neighbours. 

» The Khiljts, or Khaljis, ore a original stock and residence in 
Tortor tribe, part of which, in tiie Tortary, boo Do Guignos, voi, iii. p. 0, 
tenth century, was still near tho note; D’Horbolot, article “Khaindj” ; 
source of tho Joxortes, but of whioh Ebn Haukai, p. 209 ; and for their 
o portion had oven then boon long abodo in tho Afghfvn country. Ibid. 
soUled between Sistdn ond India p. 207. Tliis Inst author wrote bo- 
(i.o. in the Afghiln country). In tho tween a.d. 002 and a.d. 008.) 
tenth century they still spoke Tfirkf. »> Briggs’s Fcriahta, vol. i. pp. 
They seem very early to have Ironn • ^-10. 

closely connected with tho Afgl;;; ■' ... j^Do Guignos, vol. ii. p. 157 ; 
with whom their noino is ■> • • vol. ii. p. 247. 

invariably associated. ^ 



To resist this powerful combination, Nub had recourse to 
Sabuktegm, and that leader marched towards Bokhara at the 
head of his army, more on the footing of an ally than a subject. 
He had stipulated, on the pretext of his infirmities, that he 
should not dismount at the meeting ; but he no sooner came 
in sight of his sovereign, than he thi-ew himself from his horse, 
and would have kissed the royal stirrup if he had not been 
prevented by Nub, who hastened to receive him in his arms. 

Their united force might not have been sufficient to oppose 
•their enemies, if it had not been for the treachery of the 
Deilemite general, who, in the critical moment of the action, 
threw his shield over his back as a sign of peace, and went 
over with his troops to Sabuktegin. The rebels now evacuated 
their usurpations, and Null rewarded the services of Sabuktegin 
by confirming him in his own government, and conferring that 
of Khorasan on his son Mahmud. But the rebels, though 
disconcerted at the moment, were able once more to collect 
their forces, and next year they returned so unexpectedly, 
'ihey surprised and defeated Mahmud at Nishapur. It 
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ven way lo him if ho liad boon of an age to undcrtako so 
daotis a duty ; and ho ofTorod that, if Ismail would concede 
c supromacy to his superior oxncriciicc, ho would repay the 
criflee ofj^grant. of Iho Jirpyuices of Ba lkh and l ynOTajiAil: 
js'^ofji weroTimnediatoly rcjeclctTy andTseem^io furthdr 
jpes of ii reconciliation, ho resolved to bring things to an issue 
r an attack on the capital. Ismail, who was still at Balkh, 
inct rated his dcisign, and interposing between him and Ghazni, 
Miged him lo come lo a general engagement. It was better 
)ntested than might have been e.\pectcd from the unequal 
■;in of the generals, but was favourable to Mahmud : Ghazni 
; *11, Jsmai L. \vas mad e^).ris oncr, and passed the rest of his life 
i eonlinement, .though~al lbwcd"^^ r y indulcencc consist dnfT 
iOj siicirtrsit uatiom 

-~^rivr5b intcrnaTcontcsls, which lasted for seven months, 
jnlributed to the succe.ss of I'lak Khan, who had now estab- 
,shed his influence over Mansur II., by compelling him to 
i'ceive Falk as his minister, or, in other words, his master. 

Dissembling his consciousness of the ascendency of his old 
jicmics, Mahmud made a respectful application to Jlansiir for 
. e --'nn^inuance of his government of Khonisan. His request 
.IS abruptly ^elected, and a creature of the new administration 
jppointed his suc(,'.''i!sor. 

But Mahmud wa - n-et so easily disposse.sscd ; he repelled 
r)ic new governor, and although he avoided an immediate 
inflict with Mansur, v.lio ■.va . • brought in person against him, 
tic withheld all aj)j»caran'o of con'.e “^sion, and remained in fidl 
preparation for defence ; v/lien ronu’ disputes and jealousies 
lit court led lo the det.hronernent and b.b’nding of Mansur, and 
the clcvalToTi 'ot a^i the iiritnament of Faik. On 
this Mahmiid ordered*!;? name of the tSumiini.s (o bo left out 
of the public prayers ; lo6v]»n'''‘."‘Hion of Khorasiin in hi.s own 
name ; and, having soon after -.waived an invc.stiturc from the 
calif (the dispenser of powers whidiihe hiniself no longer en- 
joyed), he declared himself an independent sovereign, and first 
assumed the title of Sultan, since so general among Mahometan 
princes.* 

I'lak Khan, not to be shut out of his share of the sj^oil. 
advanced on Bokhara, under pretence of supporting Abdub 
malik ; and, taking possession of all Transoxinna, pm an end 
to the dynasty of Samani, after it had reigned for more than 
120 years. 

Mahmud, now secure in the posse.ssion of his dominions, 
had it almost in his own choice in which direction he .should 

s Tliough not beforo adopted by Iho Mus.sulinnnB, it is an old Arabic word 
for a lung. 



extend them. TJie Iciiigdonis on tlio west, so attractive from 
tlicir connexion with the Maliometan religion and their ancient 
renown, were in such a slate of wcalcncss and disorder that a 
large portion ultimately fell into his hands without an effort ; 
and the ease with wliich the rest was subdued by the Seljuks, 
who were once his subjects", showed how little obstruction there 
was to his advancing his frontier to the Hellespont. 

But the undiseovered regions oi India presented a wider 
field for romantic enterprise. /The great extent of that{ 

/ favoured country’, the rumours of its accumulated treasures, \ 
the fertility of the soil, and the pcouliarit}' of its productions, . 
raised it into a land of fable, in which the surrounding nations 
) might indulge their imaginations without control.^ The adven- 
tures to be expected in such a country' derived fresh lustre from 
, their being the means of extending the iMnhoraotan faith, the 'V' 
■ establishment of which among a new jjeoplo was in those limes 
’ the most glorious exploit that a king or conqueror could achieve./ 

• These views made the livelier impression on.^Iahmud, from 
;his first experience in arms having bcen.g'lned in a war with ^ 
/Hindus ; and Avere seconded by his natural di.sposition, even ‘ 
at that time liable to be dazzled by the j)rospect of a riel? faid 
V for plunder. 

Influenced by such motives, he made peace with I'lak Khan, 
leaving him in possession of Transoxiana ; cemented the 
alliance by a marriage Avith a daughter of that prince ; and, 
having quelled an insurrection of a roprosontativa of the Soffa- 
rides,’ who had been tolerated in a sort of independence in 
Sistdn, and AA’hom, on a subsequent rebellion,* he seized and 
imprisoned, he proceeded on his first invasion of India. 

< ■ Three centuries and a half had elapsed shice the cqnqiiest 
: of Pemia by the MusSUimans Avhen he .set out on this expedition. 

: He left Ghazni Aidth 10,000 chosqc. horse, and AA'as mot by his 
I father’s old antagonist, Jeipal,_v£.Jjah6r.- in the neighbourhood /, 
j of Peshawer. He totally "defeated inm, took him prisoner, 

I and pursued his march to Batinda, beyond the Satlaj. Ho 
\ stormed and plundered that place ; ‘ and then returned Avith 
j the rieh spoils of the camp and country to Ghazni. Ho re- 
i leased the Hindu prisoners for a ransom, on the raja’s ronoAving 
! his promises of tribute ; but put some Afghans Avho had joined 

^ [Klialaf bin Alimcd. — ^K d.] capital from which ho took his titlo. 

* A.D. 1002. As tho battlo of Pdshflwcr was on tho 

® Batinda seems formerly to hovo 27th of November, llnhmiid would 
been a place .of more consequonco reach Batinda toward tho ond at tho 
than its situation, in a sort of desert, cold season, when tho rivers of tho 
would promise. It is said by Colonel PunjAb, though not nil fordable. 

Tod to have been tho rcsidenco of tho would offer littlo obstruction to 
rAjn of LAh6r alternately with tho cavalry. 


them to dentil. Joipnl, on returning from his cnpti\’-it.y, worn 
out. by rcju'alcd dis!as{er.s, and pcrlmjis constrained b 3 ’^ some 
su]ier.'!tition of bis subjects, made over his crown to his son 
Anang Pal ; and mounting a pj’rc which he had ordered to bo 
constructed, set it on fire with his own hands, and perished in 
the finmes. ’ Anang Pal was true to liis father’s engagements ; 
but the raja of Bhntia, a dependenej' of Labor, on the southern 
side of JIult/in, refused to paj' his share of the tribute, and 
rcsoluteh* opposed the Sultan, who went against him in person. 
He was driven, fin-st from a well-defended intrcnchmcnt, then 
from his principal fortress, and at last dcstro^'cd himself in the 
thickets of the Indus, where he had fled for concealment, and 
where maiij* of his followers fell in endeavouring to revenge 
his death. 

Jlnhmud’s next expedition was to reduce his dependant,; 
the Afghan chief of Multan,* who. though a 3\Iussulman, had’ 
renounced his allegiance, and had formed .a close alliance with; 
Anang Pal. 

The tribes of the mountains being probablj' not sufiicienti}’ i 
subdued to allow of a direct march from Gha'/.ni to Multan, the , 
raja was able to interpose between Mahmud and his nll 3 \ The ' 
armies met somewhere near Peshawer, wlien the raja was ; 
routed, pun-sued to S6dr« (near Vazirabad, on the Acesines), : 
and compelled to take refuge in Cashmir. Mahmud then laid 
siege to Multan : at the end of seven da 3 's, he accepted the ■ 
submi.'ssion of the chief, together with a contribution ; and 
returned to Ghazni. 

He was led to grant these favourable terms in consequence 
of intelligence that had rcaehed him of a formidable invasion 
of his dominions b 3 ' the armies of I'lak Khdn. Tliough so 
closel 3 - connected with him, the Tartar prince had been tempted, 
b 3 * observing his exclusive attention to India, to hope for an 
ca.s 3 ’ conquest of Khorasan, and had sent one array to Herat 
and another to Balkh, to take possession. 

But he had formed a wrong estimate of the vigour of his 
opponent, who committed the charge of his territories on the 
Indus to Sewuk, or Suk Pal, a converted Hindu, and turning, 
b 3 ' ra25id marches, towards itliorasdn, soon forced I'lak Khan’s 
generals to retire to their own side of the Oxus. 

I'lak Khdn was now threatened in liis turn, and applied for 
assistance to Kadr Khan of Khoten, who marched to join him 
with 50,000 men. Thus strengthened, I'lak Khdn did not 

" His nanio wns Abai Filth L6d{, subiiiittcd. to Sabiihtcgin after liis 
and ho irus grandson of Hamid Khdn victory over tho Hindus. [xVbiVl 
Lodi, irho had joined tho enemies of Filth was ii Knniinthinii heretic. Ho 
his faith for a cession of tho provinces promised to objtiro his errors. — Ed.] 
of Multun and LaghniAn. and who 


hesitate to cross the Oxus, and Avas met hy Mnhim'id near 
Balkh. On this occasion Slahmud brought 500 elephants into the 
field, and contrived, by his judicious arrangements, that tliey 
should not be liable to derange his ovnx line" Avhile they should 
produce their full effect on the men and horses of the enemy, 
unaceustomed to their huge bulk and strange appearance. 
Accordingly the mere sight of them ehccked the impetuosity 
of the Tartar charge ; on which the elephants advanced, and 
at once pushed into the midst of the enemy, dispersing, over- 
tlirowing, and trampling under foot whatoA-er Avns opposed to 
them ; it is said that Mahmud s OAvn elephant caught up the 
standard-bearer of I'lak Khan and tossed him aloft Avith his 
trunk, in sight of the Tartar king and his terrified fellow-soldiers. 
Before this disorder could bo recovered, the armies closed ; 
and so rapid and courageous was the onset of the Ghaznevites, 
that the Tartars gave AA-ay on all sides, and AA-ere driven AA*ith a 
prodigious slaughter from the field of battle.^ 

riak Khan escaped across the Oxus, AA*ith a fcAv attendants, 
and never again attempted to make head against Mahmtid. 

The Sultan AA'as at first disposed to pursue the enemy ; but 
the advance of Avinter compelled him to abandon this design ; 
and he did not regain his capital without the loss of some 
nundreds of men aud horses by the inelemency of the season. 

A JIcanAA'hilo Sxik Pal had rcA'clted and relapsed into idolatry. 
alaWud camo~Amexpecfedly upon him, and, making him 
prisoner, confined him in a fort for life. 

1 Mahinfid had been prcA*ented, by the invasion of Ilak Khan, 
from resenting the opposition AA-liich he liad met AA'ith from 
Anang.Pdl. As he was noAV at leisure to attend to Indian 
affairs,('he assembled a' large army, and set out in the spring 
of A.D. lOOS to resume his operations against the raja. 

But Anang Pal had not been insensible to the risk to AA'hich 
he AA*as expbied.' "He had sent ambassadors to the Hindu princes 
far and near, pointing out to them the danger Avith which they 
all were threatened by the progress of the Slahometans, and 
the necessity of an immediate combination to prevent the total 
destruction of their religion and independence. His arguments, 
which were probably in accordance Avith their oaati previous 
feelings, made an impression on those to whom thej- wore 
addressed : the rajas of Ujein, Gwalior, Calinjer, Canouj, Delhi, 
and Ajmir entered into a confederacy ; and, uniting their 
forces, advanced into the Punjab, with the largest army that 
had ever yet taken the field. Malimud was alarmed at this 
unexpected display of force, and instead of meeting the danger 
■with his usual alacrity he halted in the presence 'of the enemy, 

1 Ferishta. De Ouignes. D’Herbelot. 



and took up a position near Pesliawer, in which he remained 
on the defensive. During his inaction the hostile army daily 
increased : the Hindu women sold their jewels, melted down 
their golden ornaments, and sent their contributions from a 
distance, to furnish resources for this holy war ; and the 
Gakkars and other warlike tribes joining their army, they 
siuTOunded the Mahometans, who were obliged to intrench 
their camp. But Mahmud, though somewhat disconcerted, 
was far from having lost his courage ; and, wishing to profit 
hy the strength of his position, he sent out a strong body of 
archers to provoke an attack on his intrcnchments. The result 
was different from his expectations : the archers were at once 
repulsed by the Gakkars, who, in spite of the presence and 
exertions of the king, followed them up so closely, that a 
numerous body of those mountaineers, bareheaded and bare- 
footed, variously and strangely armed, passed the intrench- 
ments on both fianks, and, falling in with astonishing fury 
among the cavalry, proceeded, with their swords and knives, 
to cut down and maim both horse aiid rider until, almost in 
the twinkling of an eye, between 3,000 and 4,000 Mussulmans 
had fallen victims to their savage impetuosity.' 

The attacks, however, graduall y ab .ated ; and Mahmud at 
length discovered that the elephant of his antagonist, who had 
, advanced to profit by the confusion, had taken fright at the 
flights of arrows,’ and had turned and fled from the field. This 
incident struck a terror into the enemy ; the Hindus, thinking 
themselves desertedby their general, first slackened their efforts, 
and at last gave way and disperaed. Mahmud took immediate 
advantage .of their confusion, and,* sending out 10,000 chosen 
men in pursuit of them, destroyed double that number of his 
enemies before they reached a place of safely. 

After this providential deliverance, jMahniud allowed the 
Indians no time to reassemble ; he followed them into the 
Panjab, and soon found them so effectually dispersed, that he 
had time to execute one of those schemes of plunder in which 
he seems to have taken so much delight. It was directed 
against Nagarcot, a fortified temple on a mountain connected' 


® Price, vol. ii. p. 234. 

® In the original this is ’* cannon 
and rausquetr 3 ' ” ; and although 
Colonel Briggs finds a most ingenious 
solution, which, by a slight change of 
the diacritical points in the Persian, 
turns these words into naphtha 
balls and arrows,” j'et ho is staggered 
by the agreement of all the MSS., 
and suspects an anachronism in the 
author. I have adopted the simplest 


explanation. [Col. Briggs in his 
Persian texts reads naft u khadany, 
instead of top u tufang, and Sir. H. 
Blliot approves the correction. See 
Historians of India, note H, p. 340. 
But Ferishta has a similar anachron- 
ism afterwards, when he makes 
Prithwi Rfii speak of his pigddahd-!- 
topchi in his letter to Shah&b ud din 
(Persian text, p. 101, 1. 8 ). — ^Ed.] 



with the lower ranee of Ilinuilaya. This ediP.cc, as it {ierived 
peculiar sanctity from a natural *flanie which issued from the 
ground within its precincts, was enriched hy the olTerings of a 
long succession of Hindu princes, and was likewise the. depod- 
toiy of mo.st of the wealth of the noighhourhood ; so' that, 
according to Ferishta, it contained a greater quantity of gold, 
silver, precious stones, and pearls than ever was collectetl in 
the royal treasury of any prince on earth. 

Such a place might have opposed a successful rcsislnnco to 
any as.-^ailant ; hut the garrison had been drawn oft in the late 
great effort, and Mahmud, on approaching the walls, found 
them lined by a crowd of defenceless priests, who called loudly 
for quarter, and offered unqualified submission. Their terms 
were gladly acceded to, and the conqueror, entering wit It the 
principal officers of his court and household, took possession of 
tlieir nccumulnted trrnsurc.s. 700,000 golden dinars, 700 mans 
of gold and silver jdatc, 200 mans of pure gold in ingot.s, 2,000 
mans of unwrought silver, and twenty mans of various jexvels, 
including pearls, corals, diamonds, and rubies, collected Since 
IJrijn JJhimn, in the Hindu heroic ages, are said to have fallen 
at once into his hands.'* 

With thi.*' vast booty Mahmud returned to Ghazni, and next 
year eelehralod a triumphal feast, at which he displayed to the 
I>e<»ple the spoils of India, set forth in all their magnificence on 
golden thrones ami (ahUs of the precious metals. The festival 
wn.« held on a sj):iriotis plain and lasted three days ; sumptnou.s 
hrinquets were jtrovifled for the s|»ectators, nlm.H were llherallv 
fli'trihutcd nim>ng the ])oor, and sjdcndid presents were he- 
.«towed on pen-ons di.sfmgui«hcd for their rank, inerit«, or 
.«amtitv. 



Mahm6d’s views, even in his designs on India ; for, quitting 
the Panjdb, which had hitherto been his ordinary field of action, 
he resolved on his next campaign to move direct to the Ganges, 
and open a way for himself or his successors into the heart 
of Hindostan. His preparations were commensurate to his 
design. He assembled an army which Ferishta reckons at 
100,000 horse and 20,000 foot, and which was drawn from all 
parts of his dominions, more especially from those recently 
conquered ; a prudent policy, whereby he at once removed 
the soldiery which might have been dangerous if left behind, 
and attached it to his service by a share of the plunder of 
India. 

He had to undertake a march of three months, across seven 
great rivers, and into a country hitherto unexplored ; and 
he seems to have concerted his expedition with his usual 
judgment and information. He set out from Pishawer, and, 
passing near Cashmir, kept close to the mountains, whdre the 
rivers are most easily crossed, until he passed the Jumna, when 
he turned towards the south, and unexpectedly presented 
himself before the great capital of Canouj. 

It is difficult to conjecture the local or other circumstances 
which tended so greatly to enrich and embellish this city. 
The dominions of the raja were not more extensive than 
those of liis neighbours, nor does he exhibit any superiority 
of power in their recorded wars or alliances ; yet Hindd and 
Mahometan writers vie with each other in extolling the splen- 
dour of his court andTlie magnificence of his capital ;• and the 
I impression made by its stately appearance on the army of 
iMahmM is particularly noticed by Ferishta.** 

The raja was taken entirely unprepared, and was so con- 
scious of his helpless situation, that he came out with his 
family, and gave himself up to Mahmud. The friendship thus 
inauspiciously commenced appears to have been sincere and 
permanent : the Sultan left Canouj uninjured at the end of 
three days, and returned some years after, in the hope of assist- 
ing the raja against a confederacy which bad been formed 
to punish his alliance with the common enemy of his nation. 

No such clemency was shown to Mattra, one of the most 
celebrated seats of the Hindu religion. During a halt of twenty 
days the city was given up to plunder, the idols were broken, 

A HindCi ■writer, among other pay the rdjo tho usual compliment of 
extravagant praises (Colonel Tod, vol. supposing him emperor of all Indio ; 
ii. p. 7), says the walls were thirty and Ebn Hauknl , o century before 
miles round ; a Mussulman (Mojor Mahmud,"^ mentions Canouj ns tlio 
Bcnnell, p. 64) asserts that it con- chief city of India. Ousoloy’s Ebn 
tnined 30,000 shops for the sale of Hattkal, p. 9. 
bitel leaf. Some Mahometan writers 



:uul tlip toinplt*,'! prof.-mptl. Tlip oxcossrs of (lip troops Ictl to n 
liri' in the pity. .iiu | tli<‘_<’lTpotg_o.(.this.cQnl1.'Vgr.ttinn vrcro .nldrcl' 
to“r!“onioFo;fli\jnjiip.-s. It is said by somo', tliat^Midiinun was” 
nl^TiblP tn-drstToyth” tpinph"? on arconiit of thoir solidity. 
Lp.<s r.pnlous Mahonn'tans rplato that he spared them onhecoiint. 
of their beauty. All n':ree that he was struck with (lie highest- 
admiration of the bnilding.s which he saw at .Mattra, and it is 
not inijm'bable that the iinpnv.'iion they made on him gave 
the first impulse to his own undertaking.s of the .s.amo nature." 

Thi‘; expedition wa*; attended xvith some eiroumstanee.s 
more than U'iually tragical. At Mahawan. near Mattr.i, the 
raja had submitted, and had been favourably received, when, 
a quarnd aecidentally breaking out betweim the soldiers of 
the two jiarties, th<‘ llindus were massacred and driven into 
the river, and the r.ija, conceiving himself betrayed, destroyed 
his wife and eliildren, and then maile away with himself. 

At Munj. aft<r a desjierate resist.ance. part of the Hajput 
g.irri.'-auis rnshe<l out between the breaches on the enemy, while 
tlie r»‘.st ilasheil themselves to jiieees from the works, or burned 
themselves with their wives and children in their houses ; .so 
that not one of the whole body survived. Various other towns 
wort' nalnced. and much country was laid waste ; and the king 
returnetl to (Jhar.ni, loaded with spoil, and accompanied by 
r*.30l> jirisoners." 

Having now learned the way into the interior. Mahmiid 
made two subsecpient mnrchc.s into India at long intervals 
from the jire.sent : the first was to the relief of the raja of 
Canouj, who had been cut off before the Sultan arrived, by the 
rija of Ciilinjer in Bundelcand, .against whom ^Inhmud next 
ttirned his arms, but nuule no permanent imprc.ssion, cither in 
this or a .subsecpicnt campaign. 


Tho fiillowins rxtr.jct tifts l)rni 
j'rf'-'rvi'tl of n IcSIor from Mntimu.I 
to tSio (lovi-mor of Oliitrni : — " ll.-ro 
ttirrt' nr<‘ n tlio(f..ijnl at tirm 

IIS tJit« fiiitli of tlu' fititlifiil, most of 
tlirm of lii irl)!.-, I'.'-i l-i immmoriililo 
t'-nijiti's ; nor is if tilioly lliis city 
Ims nttiuncil its pn'. oiit cnmlitioii Imt 
nt till' oxi^'iis" of miiny tiiilliuiis of 
di'cnitrs ; nor could nijoli oiiolln'r bo 
construoto.t imdor n pi'riod of two 
pcntiiri''s.*' (llripiri'fl Frrifhli, vol. 

i. p. .-s.) 

•' ntp wliolt' of tliia PxiH'dition is 
indistinctly ivliilpsl by I-Vrislitn. lit* 
popios tlip I’prsiiin writors. who, 
ndvprtinp to the s.'iisons in llicir own 
country, mnUo Midimiid U-siii his 
niiirpli in sprine. Jbid bo done so, 
bo «p<*d not hiivo gone so biph in 


f''.srph of fonls ; but bo would hnvo 
ixMcbivl C.inouj nt tlio iK'pmung of 
tb" pi'rioilip.il ruins, nnd carritvl on 
nil bis subs.'cpiont mnvpmonts in tlio 
midst of rivers durini; flmt scn.son. 
It is probnbli' bo would go to I’l'.slui- 
w.'r Is'fon' tho snow sot in nbovo the 
pnss.'s. and would pass tlio Indus 
early iii Xovomlh'r. IILs marclio.s 
nn' still worse dotiiilod. Ho goes 
first to Canouj, then back to Mirat, 
nnd then back nitain to Mnttra. 
Tlion.' is no rbio to his route, ndvnnc- 
ing or n'tiring ; ho probably cnino 
down by Hir.tt. but jt i.s quite un- 
certain bow bo rotumotl. For n 
p'od discussion of bis marcbos. siu 
Hirtl’s History of Guiarat Introduc- 
tion, p. 31. 



On the Cir-t of these espeditions an event oeenrre<i v.-L:eli had 
more permanent e^eets than ail the Snlian’a p-eat vietones. 
Jefpal II.. vrho had !n:eceeded Anang Pal in fko government 
of Labor, seems, after some mfsiinderstandlngs at the time 
of his accession, to have lived on good terms Vith 3Iahmud, 
On this occasion, his ill destiny led him to oppose that prince’s 
march to Canouj. The results vrere, the anne.vation of Labor 
and its territory to Ghazni : the first instance of a permanent 
garrison on the east of the Indus, and the foundation of the 
future I-Iahometan empire in India. 

After this, ifabrnfid’s attention Tras dravni to Transoziana : 
he inarched thither in person, crushed a revolt, and subse- 
quently returned to Ghazni. 

Since his great expedition to Canouj, llahmfid seems to have 
lost all taste for predatory incursions, and the invasions last 
mentioned vrere scarcely the result of choice. He seems, at 
this time, to have once more called up his energy, and deter- 
mined on a final effort T?'hieh should transmit his name to 
posterity among the greatest scourges of idolatry, if not the 
greatest promoters of Islam. 

This vras his expedition to Somnat,- v.'hich is celebrated, 
vrherever there is a 3Iussulman, as the model of a religious 
invasion. 

Somnat Tvas a temple of great .Ean ct:t r>'. situated near the 
southern extremity of the peninsula of Guzerat.'* Though norr 
chiefly knorm in India from the history of 3^bmt:d’s exploit, 
it seems, at the time v/e are 'uniting of, to have been the richest 
and most frequented, as ivell as most famoas, place of vrorship 
in the country.” 

To reach this place, 3Iahm<id, besides a long march throng 
inhabited countries, had to cross a desert, 3o0 miles broad, of 
loose sand or hard clay almost- entirely •yritbout "ater, and vritb 
very little forage for horses. 

To cross' this Trith an army, even into a friendly conntiy, 
■R-ould be an exceedingly difficult imdcrtaking at the present 
day : to cross it for the first time, Tvith a chance of meeting 


IS Csjled hy i se natives Sfceth end 
K£tt;^T£r, 

It is said that Irora 200,009 to 
SCO.COO votaries csed to stt^d this 
temple dciing eclip-ses; that 2,000 
viJlages had been granted bv eifferent 
jciaoes to mcintain its estahiish- 
rnents; that there vrere 2,000 prierts, 
500 daiynne vroiten, end COO mu- 
f idarw attached to the temple ; 
the chain supporting the fell -B-hieh 
vvershippers strike 'during prayer 


vreijBred 209 mans of gold ; and that 
the idol vraa vrashed dailv vrith -jrater 
fcrwght from the Ganges, a 4fctanoe 
of 1,000 miles. The Jaet statement 
is not irmnobahle from present prao- 
fK»E. Tne numbers, ns in ail eases 
in Asiafio *,Triter^ must be c-snsidered 
a s indeSnite. The value of the chain, 
if in Tabrizi mans (as vras probably 
intendedj, vrould be above £100,009, 
and if in Arab mans, under £2,000, 



a hostile army on the edge, required an extraordinary share 
of skill, no less than enterprise. 

The army moved from Ghazni in September, a.d. 1024, 
and reached Multan in October. The Sultan had collected 
20,000 camels for carrying supplies, besides enjoining his troops 
to provide themselves, as far as they could, with forage, water, 
and provisions. The number of his army is not given. It is 
said to have been accompanied by a crowd of volunteers, 
chiefly from beyond the Oxus, attracted by love of adventure 
and hopes of plunder, at least as much as by religious zeal.” 

As soon as he had completed his arrangements for the march 
he crossed the desert without any disaster, and made good his 
footing on the cultivated part of India near Ajmir. The 
Hindus, if they were aware of the storm that was gathering, 
were not prepared for its bursting on a point that seemed so 
well protected, and the raja of Ajmir had no resource but in 
flight. His country was ravaged, and his to^vn, which had I 
been abandoned by the inhabitants, was given up to plunder ; I 
but the hill fort, which commands it, held out ; and as it was \ 
not jMahmud’s object to engage in sieges, he proceeded on his 
journey, which was now an easy one ; his route probably lying 
along the plain between the Aravalli mountains and the desert. 
Almost the first place he came to in Guzerat was the capital, 
Anhalwdra, where his appearance was so sudden, that the raja, \ 
though one of the greatest princes in India, was constrained to 
abandon it with precipitation. 

Without being diverted by this valuable conquest^ Mahmud 
pursued his march to Somnat, and at length reached that great 
object of his exertions. He found the temple situated on a 
peninsula connected Avith the mainland by a fortified isthmus, 
the battlements of which were manned in every point, and from 
whence issued a herald, who brought him defiance and threats 
of destruction in the name of th^od. Little moved by these 
menaces, Mahmud brought forward his archers, and soon, 
cleared the walls of their defenders, who now crowded to the ■ 
temple, and, prostrating themselves before the idol, called on 
him with tears for help. But Rajputs are as easily excited as 
dispirited ; and hearing the shouts of “ Allah Akbar ! ” from 
the Mussulmans, who had already begun to mount the walls, 
they hiuried back to their defence, and made so gallant a 
resistance that the Mussulmans were unable to retain their 
footing and were driven from the place with loss. 

The next day brought a stih more signal repuke. A general 
assa\ilt was ordered ; but, as fast as the MussMmans scaled the 

Perislitd reckons the volunteers at 30,000. (Briggs, v ' ^ 


walls, tlicy were hurled down headlong by the besieged, who 
fecemed resolved to defend the place to the last. 

On the third day t*ie princes of the neighbotu’hood. who had 
assembled to rescue the terar.le. presented thetascives in order 
of battle, and compelled Mahmud to relinquish the attack, and 


move in person against his new enemy. 

The battle raged with great fury, and victory was alrc.ady 
doubtful, when the raja of Anhalwara arrived with a strong 
reinforcement to the Hindus. Tliis unexpected addition to 
their enemies so dispirited the Mussulmans that they began to 
waver, when Mahmud, who had prostrated himself to implore 
he Divine assistance, leaped upon his horse, and cheered his 
roops with such enc-rej', that, ashamed to abandon a king 
mder whom they had so often fought and bled, they, with one 
iccord. gave a loud shout, and rushed forwards witii an iin- 
petucsity which could no longer be withstood. Five thousand 
Hindus lay dead after the chrsrge ; and so complete was the 
rout of their army, that the garrison gave up all hopes of furtV.er 
defence, and. breaking out to the number of 4,000 men. made 
their way to their bo.its ; and, though not without considemblc 
less, succeeded in escaping by sea. 

Mahmud entered the temple, and was struck with the 
grandeur of the c-ditl ce. the lofty roof of which was supported 
by tlfty-six pillars curiously carved and richly ornamented 
witli precious stones. The external light was excluded, but 
th.e temple was illuminated by a lamp which hung down in the 
centre from a golden chain. Facing the entrance was Somnat, 
an idol five yards liich. of which two wore buried in tlic ground. 
Malimiid instantly ordered the image to be destroyed ; when 
the Drahmins of the temnie threw tlicmsclvcs before him. and 
r.fTcrc-d .an enormous lunsom if he would spare their deity. 
Mahmud hesitated, and Jus courtiers hastened to olTcr the 


advice winch they knew would be acceptable but Mahmud, 
after a moment's pause, exclaimed that ho would rather be 
remf-mbered as tlie breaker than the seller of idob, and struck 
the image with his mace. Hi* example was instantaneously 
fdilowf d ; and the imace, which was hollow, burst with the 
Mc'V.s, and poured forth a quantity of diamonds and other 
wliicl; had b'cn concealed in it, that amply repaid 



Tlio (roasiiri' (akrn «■»»! tliis ncoaHion cxcocrlocl nil former 
captur(’,'< ; Iml even the Asintie hisloriuns nrc lirccl of cnumernl- 
ing the mans of gokl aiul jewel.*:. 

Meanwliile Ihe nija of Aiilmlwara had Inkcn refuge in 
Gundalia, a fort whioli wa.c considered to bo protected bj' the 
sea. Mahmud asccrlainecl it to be ncco.ssiblo, though not 
without danger, when the tide wa.s low ; entered the water at 
the head of his troops, and carried the place by n.ssnult, but 
failed to e.apturc the raja. 

^lahmud. thus victorious, returned to Anhalwara, ■where it 
i.s probable that he passed the rainy season ; and so much was 
he ])leased with the tnildness of the climate and the beauty and 
fertility of the country, lliat he entertained thoughts of trans- 
ferring his en])ital thither (for some years at least), and of 
inakitig it a new point of departure for further conquests. He 
npjxar.*:, indeed, at tin's time to have been elated with his 
sueee.'-s. and to have meditated the formation of a fleet, and 
the aceotnplishment of a variety of magnificent projects. His 
visions, however, were in a ditTercnt. .spirit from those of Alex- 
ander, and were not directed to the glorj' of exploring the ocean, 
but the acipiisition of the jewels of Ceylon and the gold mines 
of Pegu. .Mature reflection concurred with the advice of his 
ministers in inducing him to give np tho.so schemes ; and as 
the raja still kept at a distance, and refused submission, ho 
looked around for a fit jierson whom he might invest with 
the government, and on whom he could rely for the pay- 
ment of a tribute. He fixed his eyes on a man of the ancient 
royal family who had retired from the world, and embraced 
the life of* an anchoret, and whom he probablj’ thought 
more lil:ely than any other to remain in submission and 
dependence.*' 

There was another pretender of the same family”, whom 
Mahmud thought it necessary to secure in his camp, and whom, 


x\-ii. p. 19-1, etc.) [Professor Wilson 
subsequently trneeU tlie story to its 
o.irliest tnentinn in Abiilfodii in tho 
coninicnrement of tho Kith centurj-. 
'Jlrnt uTiter tlescribo.s it ns five cubits 
high, two of which nro set in tho 
ground, nnd it is de.stroyod by firo 
lighted round it to sjjlit tho hardness 
of the stone, Kvery subsequent 
nuthor ntiiis soinothing to tho ac- 
count, untii it reiiehcs tho oxnggern- 
tiens in hVrishtn, wlience it lins been 
copied (with further enibelli.sliinenta 
by Dow’s unfiiithfid trnnslntion) into 
our coiutnon histories, Reo Anicitio 
Journal, 18'13. — En.] 


^ Tlio person selected is said to 
have boon n descendant of Diibishlim, 
nn ancient Hindu nija, so called by 
the Persians, to whom his namo is 
familiar n.s tho prince by whoso orders 
tho fables of Pilpay wero composed. 
Perishta calls both* tho protondors in 
tho following story by tho namo of 
their supposed ancestor ; but they 
probably wore representatives of tho 
family *of Chdwara, to whom tho 
father of tho reigning rdja of tho 
family of ChiiltiUn had succeeded 
through tho female lino. (Bird’s 
.Ifiniti Ahmcdl, p. 142, and Tod’s 
jRiijafthun, vol. i. p. 197.) 



when Iio wns about to lonvo Guzor/it, tho now r/ija oarncstly 
entroalecl to liavo delivered to him an tlio only incann of giving 
stability to his throno. ISIahnnid, who, it scoins, had admitted 
tho prisoner into his presence, was very unwilling to give him 
up to his enemy, and ho was with dilllculty persuaded to do 
80 by tho argument of his minister, that it was “ not necessary 
to have compassion on a ]>ngan idolater.” His repugnance 
was no doubt increased bj' tho belief that ho was consigning 
tho prisoner to certain death ; but the ascetic was too pious 
to shed human blood, and mildly ordered a dark pit to bo dug 
under his own throne, in which his enemy was to linger out 
tliQ days that nature had assigned to him. A fortunalo revo- 
lution, .however, reversed tho destiny of tho parties, and con- 
signed ■ tho anchoret to tho dungeon which ho had himself 
prepared. *’ ■ 

JMahmud, having by this time passed upwards of a year 
in Guzorat, i)0gan to think of returning to his own dominions. 
Ho found that tho route by which ho had advanced was 
occupied by a great army under tho rAja of Ajmir and tho 
fugitive raja of AiihalwAra. His own force was reduced by 
tho casualties of war and climate ; and ho felt that oven a 
victory, unless complete, would bo total ruin to an army whoso 
further march lay through a desert. Ho therefore determined 
to try a now road by tho sands to tho cast of Sind. Tho hot 
season must have been advanced when ho set out, and tho 
sulTorings of his followers, owing to want of Ayxter and forage, 
wore sovoro from tho first ; but all their other miseries wero 
thrown into tho shade by those of three days, during which 
they wore misled by their guides, and wandered, without relief, 
.through tho worst part of tho desert : their thirst became 
intolerable from tho toil of their march on a burning sand and 
under a scorching sun, and tho oxtremity of their distress 
drove thorn to acts of fury that heightened the calamit.y. 
Tho guides wore tortured, and Svcrc behoved to have confessed 
that they wore priests in disguise, who had dovoted themselves 
to avongo tho disgraco of . Somndt ; dc.spair seized on every 
breast : many perished miserably ; some died raving mad ; 
and it was thought to bo no loss tlian a miraculous interpo- 
sition of Providence which guided thorn at last to a lake or 
pool of water. 

® Tliin Btory in eliicfly taken from .tlio hiDlorinnB havo omt)oUlstiwt 
JJ’Horbelot, nncl ]3ircl’B trniiBlntian of it ia by no moans improbnlilo in ilsoif, 
tlio “ UlirtUi Abint'dl," whoso nnrrn- anil is loo truo n picturo of Ibo hyjio- 
tivoB aro moro consiBlonl than Hint critionl hwinanlty of ii lliiub'i priest 
in Fcriflbta. Wicn Blrippotl of Boxno in power to linvo boon invent on by « 
wonderful circumstiinccR with whioh Maliomotnn nuthor. 




This was tlio last of Mahmud’s expeditions to India. His 
activity was soon called forth in another direction ; for the 
Turk! tribe of Seljuk, whose growth ho had incautiously 
favoured, had become too unruly and too powerful to be 
restrained by his local governors ; and ho was obliged to move 
in person against them. He defeated them in a great battle, 
and compelled them, for a time, to return to their respect for 
his authority.” 

This success was now followed by another of greater 
consequence, which raised MahmM’s power to its highest 
pitch’ of elevation. The origin of the family of Buya, or 
the Deilemites, has already been mentioned.” They sub- 
'sequontly divided into three branches ; and, after various 
changes, one branch remained in possession of Persian Irdk, 
extending from the frontier of Khorasdn, westward to the 
mountains of Kurdistan, beyond Hamaddn. The chief of this 
branch had died about the time of Mahmud’s accession, leaving 
his dominions under the regency of his widow ; and the Sultan 
was at first disposed to take advantage of the circumstance. 
He was disarmed by a letter from the regent, who told him that 
she might have feared him when her warlilcc husband was 
alive, but now felt secure in the conviction that he was too 
generous to attack a defenceless woman, and too wise to risk 
his glory in a contest whore no addition tfo it could bo gained.” 

If Mahmfid over evinced this magnanimity towards the 
widow, it was not extended to her son. This young man’s 
reign was a continued scenp of misgovernment ; and the 
rebellions it at last engendered either obliged him (as some 
state) to solicit the intervention of Mahmud, or enabled that 
monarch to interfere unsolicited, and to turn the distracted 
state of the kingdom to his own profit. He invaded Irdk, 
and ungenerously, if not perfidiously, seized the person of the 
prince, who had trusted himself in his camp before Rei. Ho 
then took possession of the whole territory ; and, having 
been opposgd at Isfahan and Cazvin, he punished their resist- 
ance by putting to death some thousands of the inhabitants 
of each city.”; 


says, had 1,400 boats built for tbo 
occosion, oach capablo of containing 
twonty-fivo arobors and firo-ball men, 
and armod ’with spikos in a peculiar 
manner. Tlio enemy had a -fleet of 
4,000, and somo say 8,000, boats, and 
a despornto conflict took placo ; yet 
MnbmOd’s boats must havo boon 
constructed after bis return during 
the present year, and the moun~ 
iaineers could scarcely have possessed 


a largo flotilla. I question if 1,000 
boats could now bo collected on tlio 
whole of the Indus, ond tbo rivers 
connootod with it. 

w Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. pp. 82, 
83 • 

5® See p. 311. 

* D’Horbolot. Price. Gibbon. 

“ D’Horbolot, art. “ Jlahmi'id,” 
p. 621. Soo also the art. “ Mngdod- 
dulat,” 


i'. These Iransaelions, wliicli leave so great a stain on the 
ttieniory of ^rabmucl, were tlio Inst acts of his reign. He ivas 
taken i'll soon after his return to his capital, and died at Ghazni 
on the 2nih of April, a.T). 10S0.*‘ 

Shortly before his death he commanded all the most costly 
of his treasures to be dis])laycd before him ; and, after long 
contemplating them, he is said to have shed tears at the 
thought that he tvas so soon to lose them. It is remarked 
that, after this fond parting with his treasures, he distributed 
no portion of them among those around him, to whom also he 
was^abput to bid farewell.” 

^’hus died ^lahmud , certainly the greatest sovereign of his 
own time, and considered by the ATii hometan s anmng the 
greatest of~hnv age. ‘TEough some of his qualities have been 
overrated, / lie appears on the whole to have deserved his 
reputation. /Prudence, activity, and enterprise he po5ses.scd 
ii t-thc highest degree ;/ and'Hicp^d nrdor whinh he preserved 
j n his extensive dominions during his frcoiicnt absences is a 
proof of his talents for govcrnment.f The extent itself of those 
'dominions docs little tWards establishing his abilitj', for the 
state of the surrounding countries afforded a field for wider 
ambition than he attempted to indulge; and the speedy 
dissolution of his empire prevents our forming a high opinion of 
the wisdom cmplo 3 ’cd in constructing it. Even his Indian 
operations, for M’hich all other objects were resigned, are so far 
from displa.ving any signs of s^’stem or combination, that their 
desultorj' and inconclusive nature would lead us to deny him a 
comprehensive intellect, unless we suppose its range to have 
been contracted bj' the sordid passions of his heart. £ — 

I He seems to have m ade nn innnvntipy^ in intor nal gnvBrn- 
ment ; no laws or institutio ns ar e referred, by tradition, tr 
hiiQ -T 

real source of his glor^' laj' in his combining the qualities 
of a warrior and a conqueror, with a zeal fOT.t^e encouragement 
of litera ture and the arts, which was rare in liis time, and has 
not j'ct been surpassed. His liberality^ in those respects is 
enhanced b 3 ’’ his habitual economy, j Ho founded, a university 
in Ghazni, with a vast collection of curious books in various 
languages, and a^'mxi^'um of natural curiosities. He appro- 
priated a large ^m of mone 3 ’' for the maintenance of this 

^ Briggs, vol. 1. p. 84 ; Price, rol. His body was reduced to o bore 
ii. p. 20-1. skeleton ; but his eyes (the organs 

^ It was probably this anecdote of covetousness with the Asiatics] 
that suggested to Sadi n story which wero still entire, and gazed eagerly 
ho relates in tho “ Gulistun.” A from their sockets, ns if they wero 
certain person, he says, saw Sultan insatiable and indestructible, like the 
hlahniud (tlien long dead) in a dream, passion which animated them. 






ostablislnnent., bosidos n pormaaont. fund for allowances to 
professoi's and to students.” He also set aside a sum, nearly 
equal to £10,000 a year, for pensions to learned men ; anil 
showed so much inunitieeneo to individuals of eminence, 
that Ins capital exhibited n gix'ater nssemblaE;e of literary 
genius than any other monavoh in Asia has ever been able to 
produce.” 

^jDf the many names that adorned his oouvt, few are hnown in 
Europe. Unsuri may be mentioned as the fu*st instance, in 
Asia, of a-mah raised to high ranlc and title for poetical merit 
alono ; ” but it is to Eerdousi that we must, ascribe t he universal 
reputation of Jl'ahmutl'hs a patron of poetry ; and it. is to him, 
ilso, that his oount.rv is indebted foi* a large portion of her 
[lootjcal fame. 

v/Jrhe liistory of t.his poet. t.hrowa a st rong light on Jlahmud’.s 
Uterary ardour ; and is improved in interest ns Avell as autlu'u- 
licity by its incidental disclosure of the conqueror's ehnracter- 
istic foible. .I'erceiving t.hnt the ancient, renown of .Persia 
was on the point, of being extinguished, owing to t.he bigotry 
of his predecessors, i\lahmud early held out rewards to any 
one who would embody in an historicnl poem the achievemeut.s 
of her hings and heroes, previous to t.he ^Mahometan conquest.. 
Dahiki, a great poet of the day, wliom he luul iirst. engaged in 
tiiis undertaking, was^ass assinated by a servant, before he had 
linished more tiuiffcmcrfliousaud e the fame of 

MahnuuPs liberality fortunately attracted .Iferdousi to his 
court. Py him was this great work completed ; and in such 
a manner, that, although .so obsolete ns to require a glossary, 
it is still the moat popular of all books among his countrymen, 
and is admired even by .European readers for the spirit, and liw 
of some passages, the tenderness of others, and the .Homeric 
simplicity and grandeur t hat pervade t he whole, A remarkable 
feature in this poem (perhaps an indication of the taste of the 
agel is the fondness for ancient. Persian words, and the studious 
rejection of Arabic.' Ts is .said, though not. }>erhn]>s. quite 
correctly, that not one exclusively Arabic word is to be found in 
the sixty thousand couplets. Tiie jioem was from time to time 

, ** Urlpps'rt vol. i, p. (10. ! I’iliiny’n fiiWos. 'j'lit' lliVvi'«. er 

** Tl«' lirot I'sciuirnpors of IVrAiim . Jlisli'IiiitoA, art* inontioMt'.l l>y 
Htoriiturti aeponr to htxvo boon tho . ii» n'vivi'i'sof thotuMpiii);:.' n'ul 
StlinilnlK, Tno Tiin'W.i Tulxiri, n -of IVr.iio j list it is t.' t’lilt.'tt ^‘1* 
roli'lirntoU lii.-itorii'iil worU, was trann- >iniul tliat ht«> is' imloMt'.l (■>>■ On' nta 
iatoil into IVrsiim (^10 Aral'io l»v ‘oxpaasioa of hi>r aaiioinU lili.ral>iri>. 
ttio vi«ir of oao of tlio UiapA of tlmt (’oloaol Koanoily. ff'"" 

rmv, ill A.i». am : mill KiuIi'UI, Oio nh.Ui, ^V.iMyifO'mi.^ •'/ W*; 
oariioat of tin* IVivimi poota. rori'ivoil /.iVroir.i/ .'.‘in'irO/. Vol. ii. P- <•' 1 ’ 

Se.OOO tlirlii'ias (rom nnotluT of Iliowi alno, ia llio autliovity for *■“’ pi'’-"'" 
priiova for a nu'ral worU foiiaiic.l on to ltiu1.<Ui. 



recited to the Sultan, M’ho listened to it with delight, and showed 
his gratitude by gifts to the iioct ; but •when the whole Avas 
concluded, after thirty years of labour, as Ferdousi himself 
assures us, the reward Avas ontirelj' disproportioned to the 
greatness of the AA'ork.*' Ferdousi rejected A\-hat was offered, 
AA'ithdrcAA* in indignation to his natiA'c city of Tus, launched 
a bitter satire at ^lahnivd, and held himself prepared to fl}’’ 
from that monarch’s dominions, if it AA-ere necessary, to shun 
the effects of his revenge. But Afahnuid magnanimously forgot 
the satire, AA'hile ho remembered the great epic, and sent so ample 
a remuneration to the poet as AA-ould haA-o surpassed his highest 
cxiACctations. But liis bounty came loo late ; and the treasure 
entered one door of Ferdousi's house as his bier AA’as borne out 
of another. His daughter at first rejected the untimely gift ; 
but, by the persuasion of Mahmud, she at length accepted it, and 
laid it out on an embankment, to afford a supply of Avater to 
the cit}’ AA'licrc her father had been born, and to AA’hich he was 
alAA-a3's much attached. The satire, hoAA-cA'cr, has survived. 
It is to it Ave OAvo the knoAvlcdgc of Mnltmtid’s base birth ; and 
to it, bcj'ond doubt, is to be ascribed the preservation of the 
raemor3* of aA'ariej, AA'hich AA-ould othorAvise long ago have 
bew forgotten.” ■ , • • 

L-'^Imhmud’s taste for architecture, AA-hethor engendered, or 
ofn 3 ’ developed, b 3 ' AA-hat he witnessed at Mattra and Canouj, 
displayed itself in full perfection after his' return from that 
expedition. He then founded the mosque called " the Celestial 
Bride,” which, in that age, Avas the Avonder of the East. It 
AA’as built of marble and granite, of such beauty as to strike 
cveiy' beholder Avilh astonishment,” and AA-as furnished with 
rich carpets, candelabra, and other ornaments of .silver and 
gold. ^ It is ijrobablc, from the superiorit}’’ long possessed by 
Indian architects, that the novelty- and elegance of the design 
had CA'cn a greater effect than the materials, in commanding so 
much admiration. When the nobility of Gha/.ni, sa 3 ’s Ferishta 
} (from Avhom most of the above is transcribed), siiAv the taste of 
, the monarch evince itself in architecture, they' vied AA’ith each 
I other in the magnificence of their priA-ato palaces, a.s aa’cII as 
I in public buildings, AA’hich tho3>’ raised for the embellishment 


** TIio Btorj’ told is, that Malimud 
Iiad promised a dirlicm for every 
verso ; and that although ho had 
meant golden dirhems, the sight of 
t he sum was too much for his covetous 
nature, and ho changed the payment 
into silver dirhems : hut Mahmud 
had too much prudoncu to hnvo 
promised an unlimited sum for verses, 
oven of Kordoiisl's, and tun much 


tasto to have thought that lie would 
improve tlicir value by oft'ering a 
premium on their niimhcr. 

^ D’Horbclot : Kennedy on Per- 
sian Literature, Bombay Transac- 
tions; ^hdcolm’s Persia: liiCroduction 
to Slinluidinoh, Oriental Alayaeinc, 
vol. vi. 

“ Ferishta. 


3f tho city. Thus, in a short time, the capital was ornamented 
'with mosques, porches, fountains, reservoirs, aqueducts, and 
cisterns, beyond every city in the East. 

All writers attest the magnificence of Mahmfid’s court, 
which exhibited the solemnity of that of the califs, together 
with all the pomp and splendour which they had boiTowed 
from tho great king ; so that when to all this wc add the 
great scale of his expeditions, and tho high equipments of 
his armies, we must accede to tho assertion of his historian,: 
that if ho was rapacious in acquiring wealth, . ho was un-j 
rivalled in tho judgment and grandeur with which ho knowj 
hoWx^ expend it. 

' avarice is tho great imputation against MahmM in tho 
•Ecret, so is bigotry among European writers. The first of these 
charges is established by facts : the other seems the result of a 
misconception, l^hmfid carried on war with tho infidels 
because it was a source of gain, and, in his day, the greatest 
source of glory. Ho professed, and probably felt, like other 
Mussulmans, an ardent wish for tho, propagation of his^aith ; 
but ho never sacrificed tho least of hiS'intorests for'thC'accom- 
plishmcnt of that object ; and ho oven seems to have been 
perfectly indifferent to it, when ho might have attained it 
without loss. One province, permanently occupied, would have 
done more for conversion than all his inroads, which only 
hardened tho hearts of tho Hindds against a religion which 
p:^cntcd itself in such a form.Jv.^;:J^ 

'^Sven where ho had po'ssosmon bo showed but little zeal. 
Ear from forcing conversions like Mohammed Odsira, wo do not 
hoar that in his long residence in Guzerdt, or his occupation of 
Ldhor, he ever made a convert at all. His only ally (the raja 
of Canouj) was an unconverted Hindu. His transactions with 
tho rdja of Ldhor were guided entirely by policy, without 
reference to religion ; and when he placed a Hindd devotee on 
the throne of Guzerdt, his thoughts must have beonothorwiso 
dimeted than to tho means of propagating Isldm. 

is nowhere assorted that ho ever put a Hindu to death 
except in battle, or in tlie storm of a fort. His only, massacres 
wero^.ampng his brother.. lilussulmans. in.X^prsia. ^ven they 
wore owing To 'the spirit of the ago, not of the indmduaj, 
and sink into insignificance, if compared with those of Chengiz 
Khdn, who was not a Mussulman, and is eulogized by one 
of our most liberal historians os a model* of philosopliical 
toleration. ^ , 

Perhaps tho most odious trait of his religious^ wars is given 
incidentally by a Mahometan author, quoted in Price, v.iio 
states that such was tho multitude of captives brought from 



India, that a purchaser could not be found for a slave at four 
shiUjhgs and sevenpence a head.*’ 

J^^^ahometan historians are so far. from giving him credit 
for a blind attachment to the faith, that they charge him with 
scepticism, and say that ie rejected all testimony, and professed 
his doubts of a -future state : and the end of the story, as they 
relate it, increases its probability ; for, as if he felt that he 
had gone too far, he afterwards announced that the Prophet 
had appeared to him in a dream, and in one short sentence had 
r^oved all his doubts and objections. 

sj , — It is, however, certain that he was most attentive to ; 
the forms of his religion.*’ He always evinced the strongest i 
attachment to the orthodox calif, and rejected all offers from 
his Egyptian rival.** Though he discouraged religious enthu- j 
siasts and ascetics, he showed great reverence for men of real! 
sanctity.** 

Hardly on e battle ofjmportance is described in which he did 
not kneel do^ in prayer, and implore tne blessing of God upoi^ 
iiis arro sJ? 

'^^^^^withstanding the bloodshed and misery of which he was 
the occasion, he does not seem to have been cruel. We hear 
of none of the tragedies and atrocities in his court and family 
which are so common in those of other despots. No inhuman 
pimishments are recorded; and rebels, even when they are 
persons who had been pardoned and trusted, never suffer 
^^ything worse than imprisonment.^ 

’‘ti^Mahmud was about the middle size ; athletic, and well- 
proportioned in his limbs, but disfigured with the small-pox to a 
degree that was a constant source of mortification to him in hit 
youth, until it stimulated him to exertion, from a desire that 
the bad impression made by his appearance might be effaced 
by the lustre of his actions.** Oy ' 


® [AlTJtbi says (p. 402) that, after 
the ninth e^iqicdition, the number of 
slaves was so great that the price of 
each never exceeded from two to ten 
dirhems at the utmost. — E d.] 

“ [Al "Dthl, however (pp. 43S-444), 
represents him os a zealous upholder 
of orthodox Sluliammadanism in 
opposition to the heretical sects of the 
Kormathians, Batinians, etc. — E d.] 
“ [The Fatimito Elialif Moizz 
founded Cairo about a.d. 972, and 
his second successor, the celebrated 
Haldm, ruled from 996 to 1021. 
Curing his reign the Muhammadan 
World was kept in a continual fer- 
ment. — E d.] 


See a letter from Aurangzib, in 
the Asiatic lisgislcr for 1801, p. 92. 

“ A storj- is told of liim in Ferishta 
and in the “ Bauzat us Safu,” that 
puts liis zeal for religion in a now 
light. A citizen of XUhapur was 
brought before him on an accusation 
of heresy. “ O king.” said he, “ I 
am rich, but 1 am no heretic ; can 
you not take my property without 
injuring my reputation ? ” Tlie king 
heard his proposal with great good 
humour, took the bribe, and gave liim 
a certificate under the royal signet 
liis perfect orthodoxy. 

** FerLhta. D’Herbelot. Pr' 




He seems to have been of a cheerful disposition, and to 
have lived on easy terms with those around him. 

The following well-loiown stor^showrtKe opinion enter- 
tained of his s e verity to milita rv'liceiiceT'dne'^ the first' virtues 
n^geheral. One day a peasaiitthrew hiinseifat hisTco^ti and 
complained that an officer of the army, having conceived a 
passion for his wife, had forced himself into his house, and 
driven him out with blows and insults ; and that he had renewed 
the outrage, regardless of the clamours of the husband. Mah- 
mud directed him to say nothing, but to come again when the 
officer repeated his visit. On the third day the peasant pre- 
sented himself, and Mahmud took his s-word in silence, and 
wrapping himself in a loose mantle, followed him to his house. 
Ho found the guilty couple asleep, and, after extinguishing 
the lamp, he struck off the head of the adulterer at a blow. 
He then ordered lights to be brought, and, oh looking at the 
dead man’s face burst into an exclamation of thanksgiving, 
and called for water, of which he drank a deep draught. Per- 
ceiving the astonishment of the peasant, ho informed him ho 
had suspected that so bold a criminal could be no other than 
his own nephew ; that ho had extinguished the light lest 
his justice should give >vay to affection ; that he now saw that 
the offender was a stranger ; and, having vowed neither to oat 
nor drink till he had given redress, he was nearly exhausted 
with thirst. 

Another example is given of his sense of his dut y to his 
peo^e. Soon after the conquest of Irak, a caravan was cut 
dlfm the desert to the east of that countiy, and the mother of 
one of the merchants whowas killed went to Ghazni to complain. 
Mahmud urged the impossibility of keeping order in so remote 
a part of his territories ; when the woman boldly answered, 
“ Why, then, do you take countries which you cannot govern, 
and for the protection of which you must answer in the day 
■of judgment ? ” Mahmud was struck with the reproach ; 
and, after satisfying the woman by a liberal present, ho took 
effectual measures for the protection of the caravans, sy 
J Mahmud "was, perhaps, the richest king that ever lived. 
On hearing of the w’calth of somo former djmnsty, w’ho had 
aceumulated jewels enough to-fiU seven measures, he exclaimed, 
“ Praise be to God, who has* given mo a hundred mcasurcs.”y 

As all .the subsequent dynasties in India spring from the 
court or neighbourhood of Ghazni, it is to bo regretted that wo 
have so few materials for judging of the state of society and 
manners in both. Things were much changed since the time 
of the Arab conquests, and new actors had come on the stage 
widely different from those who had preceded them. Thoiigli 
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many Arabs wcro slill employed, both ns soldiers nnd magis- 
trates, even they were only Arabs by descent., while a great 
portion of tlie court and army were Turks, and the rest, with 
almost all the jwojdo, were Persians. 

'J'he Turk.s had not come into Ghazni ns conquerors. Num- 
bers of Turkish slaves had been brought into the southern 
countries after tlie conquest of 'JVanso.Niann ; nnd their courage, 
their hal)it.s of obedience, their apparently dependent condition 
nnd want of conne.xion with all nround them, recommended 
them to the contldenco of absolute monarchs, nnd led to their 
general ejuployment." Some princes formed bodies of Mamliik 
(.'■lave) guards ; and some employed individunls in offices of 
Irihst ; eo that they already occupied an important place in 
what had been the Arab empire, nnd soon after the death of 
Mahmiul brought the greater part of Asia under their dominion. 

The house of Ghazni, though Turks themselves, were' less 
under the influence of their eountrvmen than most of their 
contcmjioraric.s. Alptegin was a single .slave, and rose to power 
ns governor of Klionisan. He may have had some Mnmliiks 
and other Turks in his service ; but the main body of his armj’’, 
nnd all his subjects, were natives of the country' round Ghazni. 
Mahmud himself was born of a Persian mother," and ^vas in 
langu.'igo nnd niahnens a'Persinh - but his increased resources, 
ami the conquest of Tra'nsd.\inna, would draw more Turks 
about him, and their importance in the neighbouring countries 
would give more weight to their example. The existence 
of wandering tribes in both nations leads us at first to sujipose 
re-semblnncc between the Tartars and the Arabs ; Avhile the 
reality would be better shown by a contrast. 

Prom the first mention of the Tartars, in the thirteenth 
centur}” before Christ., they formed great nations under despotic 
governments. They fed sheep, on imcultivatcd but .not 
unfertile plains, nnd were not exposed to the sufferings and 
j)rivations which fell to the lot of those who follow camels 
in the desert. They did not live in towms ; and the extent 
of tho dominions of their princes kept them from the anxiet3' 
arising from close contact with their external enemies. 

They had, therefore, nothing to sharpen their intellect, or to 
give birth to feelings of indepcn'tlenco ; and though they were 
as brave and hard^’^ as the Arabs, they seem to have been made 
of grosser materials than that fiery and imaginative people ; 
their wars originated in obedience, not in enthusiasm ; and their 
cruelty arose from insensibility, not bigotiy or revenge : among 

" From ZAbiil, tho country nil- to, pcrlmps including, Sistiin on tho 
joining to Cubul on llio Routli, be- west, 
ginning from Gliazni, and cxtcncZiiig 



themselves, indeed, they were sociable and good-natured, and 
by no means much under the influence of the darker passions. 

Wherever the Arabs conquered, they left indelible traces of 
their presence ; religion, law, philosophy, and literature, all 
took a new character from them. Their bad qualities, as well 
as.their good, W'ere copied by their subjects and disciples ; and, 
wherever we find a Mussulman, we are sure to see a tinge of the 
pride, violence, and jealousy, with something of the hospitality 
and munificence, of the early Arab. The Tartars, on the other 
hand, have neither founded a religion nor introduced a litera- 
ture ; and, so far from impressing their own stamp on others, 
they have universally melted into tha/b of the nations among 
whom they settled : so ’’that, in manners and in outward 
appearance, there is scarcely a feature left in common between 
a Tartar of Persia and one of China. 

Amidst all these changes of form, there is some peculiarity 
of genius or temperament, which preserves a sort of national 
character ; and, when improved by the qualities of more refined 
nations, they exhibit more of the manly and practical turn of 
Europeans than is found in any other among the nations of 
the East. 

In the present instance, their character took its bias from 
the Persians, a people very likely to influence all who came into 
contact with them. 

With a good deal of the energy of the Arabs and Tartars, 
the Persians combine the suppleness and artifice of the Hindus, 
and a fund of talents and ingenuity peculiar to themselves ; 
and being a lively and restless people, they have been able 
(although always depressed by a singularly grievous despotism) 
to make a figure in the history of the world out of all proportion 
to their numbers or the resources of their territory. 

Erom the first conquest of their country the Persians must 
have been employed in all financial and civil business, in which 
the Arabs were no adepts ; and their rapid conversion early 
opened the way to them for offices of trust and power. Abu 
Moslem, who placed the Abassides on the throne, was a Persian 
of Isfahan ; the celebrated Barmecides were Persians of 
Balkh ; and the nation seems before long to have_ extended 
its views to the recovery of Jts independence. Tahir, though 
an Arab, was supported by Persians in his rebellion. The 
SoSarides, the Bfiyides, and probably the Sam&nides,“ were 

* The S&mdnidoa ore generally when a descent froni Guebres wuldo-- 
reckoned Tiirks ; but their founder not have been an object of ambition 
was presented to the Calif Mdmfm at to mon of another race. De Guignes, 
ilorv in lihorfisdn, and was neither who exhausts ali Tartar tribes, and 
a Tflrki chief nor a slave. Tho family even adopts single Tdrks like the 
claimed a Persian ancestor nt a time . , Ghaznovitos, lays no cloim to tho 



t<i Intfia |»* hy M.nlmn'iti \vn« <;«> 

tjint tin* Itinit i of hi'; nuthority, both in 
th-f’jr'* .-.v.'i ' nn:'-'. hav«* illoh'titif'l. 1 Mjpjin'-f* In* 

V. .'1- }' -'.w rjt;l in shf’ jilaiti’', find had littlr inthn-nm in th<’ hilli. 

'Jlnfr fhari -' in t?ii' povcmnu-nt nniy l»n cnnjiTturod from 
tin- firv'ot;!* tat’a'c' «f tin* <!i!Tfri-nt nat'>>;t'!. 

IM:;-!''-’! J"*"' "fn* Arahian (thoii^h modified in tin* 

hlt'r cji hy 1 o<m 1 cw-tom^) ; nnd tin* hiwwn? nnd 

diviin s iMiwld, isi jnany r.Tw;;, Im* from tin* Mini’ rountry, 

'rh'* Snli ii! had :i body «if piinrd< mniinli';! on his own horsos*. 
who, w<* may ront hido, wero Matulu}:'i (or 'I'lirhi slavos) ; and 
I ''ji.'ir.ito froojis (jf 'J'artar hor.a*, from hi'vond the Oxiis, no 
dimhi fonm-tl «n imporl.int part of his army. A body of .' 5,000 
Aral) hor>i« is mcntioni'd on one orca.«ion, nnd vary Inrp* hodiVa 
of Af{r!i:»n« itncl Khiljis an* ofton Hpolo-n of ; hut wi* may infer, 
from various c-irenmstances and nnal(if:irs, that, the hulk of his 
army was roeniifi-d promiscuously from all parts of his domi- 
nions, either f'inyly or in amull liodies, and was placed under 
oJlieers of his own selection ; that the contingents of jmrticulnr 

H 'iiiiAiif-. WIi'-tluT llicy raim< from nml iJn-ir iM'iiiK tlio first cnroiir.ipeoi 
Il'tlSii'irn nr Il.tllili, tilt’ I'lMtl inliiilii* <if IVO'iiiti lii<’r-ttiirt' N nTi<<tlii'r i\ 
Itiiilr I'f fitjii-r l■■llllllry nr*' I'l r.-i.uiH ; iiitail tor lln-ir ili’-coat. 



]irx»viiu'c-s were uiulor their governors; nml thnt. he -ides the 
inoutit;\ineors enhstccl iti the r.^nks. ninny tinnnhmry heihes 
of that class sorvcii under their hen'ditary chiefs. All general 
counn.md.s nerv' certainly held hy ihe king's mvn ofneers. 
wlio. hy their names, seem generally to h.ave l>et>n 'J'urks. 

The nnmher of liis regular army is .«:aid. at a muster .six 
years hoforc his death, to liavc amounted to o gn.'d hoi>e ; 
a moderate nnmher for so great a state, and prohahly increased 
on occasion's hy icmporarx' levies. 

Though there is no mention of Hitidus in Mahmtid's army, 
a numenms hvMly of Hindu cavalty. under ^^e^vand I'ai. is 
stated to have taken part in the trouhlcs of t?har.n». within two 
months after the Sultan's de.ath ; whence it is obvious that 
he must, during his lifetime, have .availetl himself of the ser- 
vices of this class of his subjects without considering their 
religion ns an ohjection. 

Though the Turki nation were still pagans, most, if not .all. 
those in M.ahmud's nrniy wert' probably Mahometans. Tlie 
slaves wore of course made Mussulmans a.s soon ns they wen> 
pnrehnsed. and the free men were likely from imitation to 
embrace the religion of the countn* they were in. Some even 
of the hordes had begun to be converted ; but ns the Turks 
did not. like the Hindus, lay aside their pagan names on 
conversion, it is not so easy, as in the other cases, to nscortain 
their religion.*' 

The civil administnition must have been entirely conducted 
by Persians. The two celebrated virits, Abul Abbas and Ahmotl 
Meiracndi, were of that nation, and appear to have lived in 
constant riv.alry with the great Tiirki genemls. The former of 
the two, being more a man of bu.<inc.<s than learning, introduced 
the practice of writing .all public papers in Persian. Ahmed 
restored Arabic in permanent documents ; such, probably, as 
charters, and those of the class which in Kuroj'o would be 
MTittcn in Latin, 

It is owing to this circumstance that, although India wis 
never directly conquered by Persia, the language of Inisiuess, 
and of MTiting in general, is all taken from the Latter country. 
The Persian language is also spoken much more generally than 
Frencli is in Europe. It likewise furnishes a lai-ge proportion 
of the vernacular language of Hiudrstttn. the basis of which 
is an original Indian dialect. 


Soljxik is ssiid to haw Ixvn con- 
wrtOil ; and the> fact is jwvisi by 
tho scriptural nanu's of his sons, tho 
contoniponwics of Sultan Mnhnuul. 
which were Michnol. Israel. Musa 
(Moses), and aeev'rvling to some Yxinas 


(.Tonas); hut his oelohr.xtod grand- 
s.->n, though a rwxlous M.-.hotnotan, 
l»oro tin' T.xrsar nauxo of U^ll:hr!!l. nx\»l 
his ocju.Mly fawous s\'.ee.'Sf\''r that of 
Alp .irsirtu. 



CHAPTER IV 

OTHER KINQS OF THE HOUSES OF GHAZHf AND GH(5R 


A.D. 1030, A.B. 421 — ^A.D, 1216, A.n. 012 

SultAn Alohammcd, A.i>. 1030, A.n. 421 — Sulltin Mnsnu^, a.d. 103^ A.B. 421 
— Rise of tho Scljuks — ^Thoir wars with Masnud, a.d. 1031, a.b. 422 
to .v.D. 1039, .\.B. 432 — Doposition and death of Masaud',' a.d. 1040, 
A.n. 432 — Sultan Alaudud, a.b. 1040, .\.n. 432, to a.d. 1049, a.b. 441 — 
Sultiin .‘Vbul Hasan, a.d. 1049, a.h. 441, to a.d. 1051, a.b. 443 — 
Sultan Abul Rashid, A.D. 1051, a.b. 443, to A.D. 1052, a.b. 444 — Sultdn 
Farrukhzdd, A.D. 1052, a.b. 444, to a.d. 1053, a.b. 450 — Sultan Ibrahim, 
A.D. 1053, A.n. 450, to a.d. 1039, a.b. 431 — SultAn Masaud H., a.d. 
1093, A.n. 492, to a.d. 1114, a.b. 503 — Sultan Arslan, a.d. 1114, 
A.n. 503, to A.D. Ills, A.B. 512 — Sultan Boluram, a.d. 1118, a.b. 512, 
to A.D. 1152, A.n. 547 — Ghazni taken by tho Ghorians — Reco\’ered 
by Bohram — Cruel execution of tho King of Gh6r — Ghazni destroyed 
by tho Ghorians— Sulfiin Khusrou — House of Ghazni retire to India — 
Sultan IGiusrou M.ilik — Origin of tho house of Ghor — Conquest of 
Ghazni by tho Soljults, a.d. 1153, a.b. 543 — Fall of tho SeljAks — 
Foundation of tho Mahometan empire in India — First expedition of 
Shahnb ud din, a.d. 1176, a.b. 572 — Expulsion of tho house of Ghazni 
from tho Ponjiib, a.d. 1 184, a.b. 630 — Wars with tho BBndAs — ^Tho 
RAjputs — Defeat of Shahdb ud din — Return of Shahab ud din to India, 
A.D. 1193, A.n. 539 — Conquest of Ajmir — .A.nd of Delhi — Capture of 
Canouj — Conquest of Oudh, Behar, and Bengal — ^Unsuccessful invasion 
of Kharizm, a.d. 1203, a.b. COO — Rebellions in India — Subdued — 
Death of Shahub ud din, a.d. 1206, a.b. 602 — Extent of his conquests 
in India — Dissolution of tho GhArian empire, a.d. 1206, a.b. 602. 

SultAn SLvhmijD left two sons, one of whom, Mohammed, had, 
by his gentleness and docility, so ingratiated himself with 
his father, that he fixed on him for his successor in preference 
to his more untractable brother, Masaud. Mohammed was 
accordingly put in possession, and crowned as soon as Mahmud 
was dead ; but the commanding temper and headlong courage 
of Masaud, together with his personal strength and soldier-like 
habits, made him more popular, and, in fact, more fit to govern, 
in the times which were approaching. Accordingly a large 
body of guards deserted from Mohammed immediately after 
his accession ; and by the time Masaud arrived from his 
government of Isfahan, the whole army was ready to throw ofi 
its allegiance. Mohammed was seized, blinded, and sent into 
confinement ; and Jlasaud ascended the throne within four 
months after his father’s death. 

The situation of the new monarch required all the energy by 
which he was distinguished ; for the power of the Seljuks 
had already risen to such a height as to threaten his empire 
with the calamities which they afterv’ards brought on it. 

The origin of this family is not distinctly known ; and their 
earty history is related in different ways. The most probable 
account is, that the chief from whom they derived their name 


held n high station under one of the great Tartar princes ; that 
he incnn'cd the displeasure of his sovereign, and emigrated with 
his adherents to Jaund, on the left hank of the Jaxurtes. His 
sons were afterwards subject to Sult^in Jlalnmul ; and, by one 
account, avcvo either induced or compelled by him to move to 
the south of the Oxus, and settle in Khorasan.* It is, however, 
more probable that they remained in Transoxiana, under a 
loose subjection to the Sultan, carrying on wars and incursions 
on their own account., until the end of his reign, when they 
began to push their depredations into his immediate territories. 
They received a check at that time, ns has been related, and 
did not enter Khorasiln in force until the reign of !Masaud. 

Though individuals of the Tiirki nation had long before made 
themselves masters of the governments which they served, as 
tho.^Iamluk guards at Baghdad, Alptegin at Ghazui, etc. ; yet 
the Scljiiks were the fii'st hortic, in modern times, that, obtained 
possession to the south of the Oxus ; and, although the inva- 
sions of Chengiz Khan and Tamerlane were afterwards on a 
greater scale, the Soljiik conquest was raised to equal impor- 
tance from the fact that the representative of one of its 
branches still fills the throne of Const antinoiile.* 

At the time of JVasaud’s accession their inroads into Khoni- 
san began again to bo troublesome. Tlioy did not., however, 
seem to require the ]iersonal exertions of the now Icing, who 
was therefore left at. leisure to reduce the province of i^leeriln 
under his aitthority ; and ns, within the next three yeai-s, ho 
received the submission of the provinces of ^razandcrau and 
Gurgan, then in the hands of a family of unconverted fire- 
woivliippers, ho had, before his power began to decline, attained 
to the sovereignty of all Persia, except the province of Pilrs. 
The rest, of his reign was spent in struggles with the Seljuks, 
who, though they still professed themselves his slaves, defeated 
bis lieutcuauts and ravaged his dominions. At length he took 
the field in person, and encountered Tughral Beg, the celebrated 
Scljiik conqueror, at Zendcciln or DandunAken, neiir Jlerv. 
Mnsaud, being deserted on the field by some of his Turin 
followers, was totally and irretrievably defeated, and compelled 
to fly to Merv, lie there assembled tlie wivek of his aimy, and 
returned to Ghazni ; but, far from being able to collect such 
a force as might ojipose the Seljidcs, he found himself ^yithout 
the means of repressing the. disonlers which were breaking out 
round the eajiital. In these circumstances he determined to 
withdraw to India, and avail himself of the n'.spite thus ob- 

> Amir Inn Kmtr wns loft j;.«rri"on in Tnilin in A.i». lO’l, 

I'V Mnlitnnil in tlio wnninnini of n .\.u. 41C. 

* l>i’ vot. il. p. ipa. 



taincd to retrieve his affairs. But discipline was now dissolved, 
and all respect for the king’s authority destro3*ed. Soon 
after he had crossed the Indus his own guards attempted to 
phmder liis treasure ; and the confusion Avliich followed led 
to a general nnilinj’' of the armj', the deposition of Masaud, 
and tile restoration of his brother IMohammcd to the throne. 
The blindness of tlie latter prince rendering him incapable of 
conducting the government, he transferred the effective ad- 
ministration to liis son Ahmed, one of whose first acts was to 
put the deposed king to death. 

Slasaud was more than ten j’cars on the tlirone, and, not- 
withstanding the turbulent and disastrous character of his 
reign, he found time to promote the progress of knoAvledgc, 
and showed himself a worthy successor of Mahmud in his 
patronage of learned men and in the erection of magnificent 
public buildings. 

The defeat wliicli overthrew the government of Masaud 
was attended with the most important consequences to India, 
as it raised the Mussulman province there, from a despised 
dependency, to one of the most valuable portions of the 
kingdom ; but the events which follow have little interest 
in Lidian history. The revolutions in the government, being 
like those common to all Asiatic monarchies,’ fatigue without 
instnreting : the struggles with the Seljuks only affected the 
western dominions of G^hazni, and those with the Hindus had 
no permanent effect at all. For the history of the people, 
Asiatic writers afford no materials. Yet these people must 
have been one of the most deserving of notice in the whole 
course of their career. It must have been then that permanent 
residence in India, and habitual intercourse with the natives, 
introduced a change into the manners and ways of thinking 
of the invaders, that the rudiments of a new language were 
formed, and a foundation laid for the present national character 
of the Mahometan Indians.* 

The remaining transactions of the house of Ghazni need 
not therefore ocoup}'^ much space. Maudfid, the son of Masafid, 
was at Balkh when his father was murdered. He hastened to 


^ [Gibbon lins well described the 
course of cvcr 3 ' Asiatic dynasty os 
“ ono unceasing round of valour, 
greatness, discord, degeneracy, and 
decay." — ^E d.] 

* ^he reign of iirnsatid can now bo 
studied in the contemporary history 
of Abe’l Fazl Bnilmkf, printed in the 
Sibliothcea Indiea of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society. Tho same collection 
also contains two other standard 
authorities for tho pro-lloghul period 


of Indian history — tho Tahahdti 
Ndstri of jMinlinj ud din, which is a 
succinct narrative to the time of 
Kiisir ud din — and its continuation 
by Zid ud din Barnl, which embraces 
tho period from Balban’s accession 
to tho sixth yeor of the reign of 
Firuz Shall. For Baihaki’s history, 
ond the Taba/rdti AMsiri, cf. Douson’s 
ffiet. of India, vol. ii., pp. 53-154, 
259-i2S3, for Zid ud din Bami, ibid. 
vol. iii., pp. 93-2CS. — ^En.] 



the east with his army, defeated and put to death liis rivals, 
and afterwards crushed a rebellion excited by one of his own 
brothers. 

At his accession the whole kingdom of Ghazni lay open to 
the victorious Seljuks, but the attention of those conquerors 
was not drawn towards the east. They divided their conquests 
into four minor kingdoms, under the supremacy of Tughral 
Beg. Abh All, who obtained the sovereignty of Her^t, 
Sistdn, and Ghor, was left to contend with the Ghaznevites,' 
while Tughral with the main forces of the tribe hastened to 
the conquest of Western Persia, the capture of Baghdad, and 
the invasion of the Roman Empire. In these eircumstances 
Maudtid was able to maintain himself in Ghazni and to recover 
Transoxiana ; and being united by marriage with the grand- 
daughter of Tughral Bdg, he seemed to be no longer in danger 
from the hostility of the Seljulcs. But while he pursued his 
success in the west, the Baja of Delhi took advantage of his 
absence to overrun the Panjdb. By skilful appeals to their 
superstition he revived the spirit of the Hindus, took Nagarcot, 
and laid siege to Labor. But that last stronghold of the 
Mussulmans was saved by the bravery of the garrison, who 
disdained to yield to infidels whom they had so often subdued, 
and by a report (w'hich proved unfounded) of the approach 
of Maudfid. 

That prince was at the time engaged in the west, where 
even his family connexion did not prevent new quarrels with 
the Seljfiks, and had no time to visit India till his death. 

When that event took place the throne was usurped by his 
brother Abfil Hasan, who made way to it by the murder of 
his infant nephew, but was himself deposed in two years by 
his uncle Abul Rashid, 

The new prince recovered the Panjdb, which had been 
seized by one of the Mahometan leaders during the preceding 
troubles, but he was soon after defeated by a chief named 
Tughral, who revolted in Sistdn. The successful rebel 
assumed the crown, and put all the princes of the house of 
Ghazni that fell into his hands to death. He was himself 
assassinated at the end of forty days, and one of the three 
descendants of Sabuktegin, Farrukhzdd, %vho had escaped his 
cruelty, was raised to the throne. 

This prince was successful against the Seljdks, and had a 
prospect of recovering the lost dominions of his family, till 
checked by the rising genius of Alp Arslan.* 

His brother Ibrahim was a professed devotee. He made 
peace with the Scljdks by renouncing all claims that interfered 

« Do Guignes, vol. ii. p. 190. « [TughMl’s nephew nnd BUecossor.— B p.] 



vith flit'ir pretensions, nml spent nia.l. jiart of a long reign in 
jir.u'tising ])eninnns]iip and copying Korans. lie left forty 
sons and tliirly-six daughters/ 

Masaud 11. was a man of more wortli. Ilis generals 
earried his arms I)eyond tlie Gange.s, and he liimsclf revi.scd 
the laws and formrii them into a consistent code. During his 
reign the eonri re.'-id('tl for soine years at Labor. 

On the <leath of .Alasaud II. one of hi.s son.s, Arslan, 
imprisoned his brothers ami usurped the throne. The house 
of (diar.ni ha<l by this time formed repeated matrimonial 
allianee- with the Seljuks. and the sister of Sanjar, their .sultan, 
was mother of all tlie prince.'. She was incensed at the op- 
pre-siem of so many «if her children, and called on Sanjar to 
hMipj)ort lle'.ir.im. who had escaped the fate of hi.s brothens. 
•Sanjar undertook liis cause, and placed him on the throne bj' 
force of arms. 

ih-lir.'iin was a distinguished jiatron of letters. The famous 
IVr.'ian ]) 0 "t Nir.ami re.sided at his court, and dedicated one 
of his five grc.arpocms to llehrini. IJut he disgraced the end 
of a long and prosperous reign by a crime which brought ruin 
on Iiims.-).'' and all Jiis race. 

’J'he territory of Ghdr had been treacherously seized by 
Maudud, and had since remained dependent on Ghazni. The 
leigning prince, Knth nd din .Siir,* was married to the daughter 
of iSuhan Lehram. .Some differences, however, arose between 
the.'.e princes : .'ind llehram, havitig got his son-in-law into 
his power, «*ither poisoned him or put him openly to death. 
The latter is most proha hlc ; for .Seif ud din,’ the brother of 
the deceased, immediately took up arms to revenge him, and 
advanced towards Ghazni, whence Behram was compelled to 
fly to Kirmiin, in the mountain.^ towards the cast.” 

.Seif ud th'n was .«o secure in In’.s new po.ssession. that be sent 
bad; most of his army to I'iruz Cob, his usual rc.sidcncc, under 
bis brother .Ala ud dim But, in spite of all cndc.'ivour.s to 
render him«elf i)oiiular in Glinzni, he failed to shake the attach- 
ment of t!>o inhrdiitant.s to the old dynasty : a plot was entered 
into to invite Behram to return ; and as soon as the snow had 


• [TJicr<> ivm bmiiii' iiiKvrl.'iinty ns 
to whftliiT llir.UiIm’:! ri'icii I'nilnil in 
A.n. -ISI or -liij. lint Mr. Tlioimei Jins 
rJioivn frtiiii foiiis tlint tin' liitUT diUo 
is rnrr.'ct. {Joitrn. Jl.A.S. vol. ix- 

p. 

•' C'iill'‘(! IvontJi ood dorii JInlioliicU 
Glionrv .\f(;liHn, in Hriyji.Vs Ferishtn, 
vtil. i. p. l.'il. 

® Si'if «)od dc'cn Soorv, ibid. vol. i. 
p. l.VJ. 


[“ KirmAn scpnis to linvo been n 
plnco of considornblc iinportnnno in 
tlioso tlnys. in virlupof its position 
on till' liiu> of coniinunicntion bctivcen 
Olmr.'ii nnd tlic Indus, on the rond 
connectinp tlinl city tvifli tlio modern 
site of Ivolint nnd I’eslnitviir, by tlio 
Itiinpu.sli route nnd the Kurin river.” 
— Mr. K. 'J'homits (Joum, S.A.S, 
vol. xvii. p. 207 ). — Ed.] 



cut off the communication with Ghor, that prince advanced 
against his former capital with an army collected from the 
unsubdued part of his dominions. Seif ud din, conscious of 
his present weakness, was about to withdraw, but was per- 
suaded, by the perfidious promises and entreaties of the people 
of Ghazni, to tiy the fate of a battle ; and, being deserted on 
the field by the citizens, the small body of his outi troops 
that were with him Avere overpoAvered, and he himself was 
wounded and taken prisoner, Behram’s conduct on this 
occasion was as inconsistent with his former character as it was 
repugnant to, humanity. He made his prisoner be led round 
the city with every circumstance of ignominy; and, after 
exposing him to the shouts and insults of the rabble, put him 
to death by torture. He also ordered his vazir, a Seiad or 
descendant of the Prophet, to be impaled. 

When the news reached Ala ud din, he was raised to the 
highest pitch of rage and indignation, and vowed a bitter 
revenge on all concerned. 

He seems, in his impatience, to have set out with what 
was thought an inadequate force, and he was met Avith an offer 
of peace from Behram, accompanied by a warning of the 
certain destruction on which he was rushing. He replied, 
“ that Behram’s threats AA-ere as impotent as his arms ; that 
it Avas no neAv thing for kings to make Avar on each other ; but 
that barbarity such as his was unexampled amongst prinees.” 

In the battle which ensued, he appeared at one time to be 
overpowered by the superior numbers of, the Ghaznevites ; 
but his own thirst for vengeance, joined to the bravery and 
indignation of his countrymen, bore doAvn all opposition, and 
compelled Behram to fly, almost alone, from the scene of 
action. 

The injuries, insults, and cruelties heaped on his brother, 
by the people no less than the prince, would have justified a 
severe retaliation on Ghazni ; but the indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of so great a capital turns all our sympathy against the 
author of it, and has fixed a stigma on Ala ud din from which 
he will never be free as long as his name is remembered.” 

This noble city, perhaps at the time the greatest in Asia, 
was given up for three, and some say seven, days to flame, 
slaughter, and devastation. Even after the first fury was 
over, individuals were put to death, and all the Seiads that 

u Ho is alwa3rs called Jeh&nsoz* and Tamerlane are siioken o£ •with 
(Burner of the AVorld), and though much less disapprobation; a proof, 
otherwise praised, is mentioned by . perhaps, of the more civilized charac- 
no historian on this occasion without ter of the earlier period, in which such 
the strongest terms of censure. Hven proceedings excited so much suipnse. 
the unprovoked massacres of Chengiz 
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could bo found wore sacrificed in expiation of tlio murder of 
Seif ud din’s vazir. All the superb monuments of the Ghaz- 
nevito kings were demolished, and every trace of them effaced, 
except the tombs of Mahmud, Masaud, and Ibrahim ; -the first 
two of whom were spared for their valour, and the last probably 
for his sanct ity. The unfort iinate Behnim only lived to witness 
the calamities he had brought on his country ; for, during his 
ilight to India, ho sank under fatigue and misfortune, and 
exjnred after a reign of thirty-five years. 

His son Khusron continued his retreat to Lahor, where he 
was received amidst the acclamations of his subjects, who 
were not dis)>leased to see the scat of government permanently 
transferred to their city. 

He died (a.o. 11(50) after a reign of seven years, and left 
the wreck of his tc'rritory to hi.s son. 

Khusrou Malik reigned for twenty-seven lunar years, to 
.\.i>. IISG, when lii.< last jiossession shared the fate of the rest, 
and was occupied by the house of Ghor. ns will be hereafter 
related. The race of Sabuktegin expired with this prince. 


HOUSE OF GHOR* 


Aid ud din Ohori 

(The origin of the liouso of Ghor has been much discussed ; 
the prevalent and ajiparentlj' the correct opinion is that both 
they and their subjects were Afghans. Ghor was invaded 
by the iilussulmans within a few ^'cnrs after the death of 
Yezdegerd. It is spoken of by Ebn Hnuknl as only partially 
converted in the ninth century.* The inhabitants, accord- 
ing to the same author, at that time spoke the language of 
Khorasan.* 

’ ill tho Tabahili Ndsiri tlio 

lioiiRo of Siuinsnbrini. 

* Oupi’U'y’e ICbn llaukal, pp. 221 
nnd 2i*0 ; i;oo also p. 212. Ho thoro 
says flint nil boyond Glidr inny bo 
considorod ns Hindostnn ; moaning, 
no doiiiit, thnt it vraa inlinbitcd by 
iiindolK, 

' * Tlio Afgliuns loolt on tbo moun- 
(niiiH of Gh6r ns their earliest seat ; 
nnd I do not Icnow thnt it has over 
boon doniod that tho people of that 
ooimtry in curly times wore Afghdns. 

Tho only cpicstion relates to tho ruling 
ioinily. An author quoted by Pro- 


fessor Dom (HiVory of the Afghdwt, 
Annotations, p. !)2) saj-s thnt they 
woro TYirlts from Khitd ; but it is n- 
baro assertion of ono author, for tho 
other quotation in tho snmo pinco 
relates to tho eueceasora of tho liouso 
of Gh6r. All other authors, os far 
os I can learn, iiicludo them in tho 
Afgh&n tribe of Sur ; though they 
nro nil guilty of nn inconsistency, 
deriving thorn from Sur and ^ 
two sons of Zohitk, a fabuloup 
of Persia, quite unconnected w'- 
Afghiins. Tiio snmo author 
soiuo oxtroordinnry logonds ro„ 




In the time of Sultan Mahmud it was held, as has been 
observed, by a prince whom Ferishta calls Mohammed Soory 
(or Sur) Afghan. From his time the history is easily brought 
down to the events last related.) 

When Ala ud din had satiated his fury at Ghazni he returned 
to Firuz C6h, and gave himself up to pleasure, as was his . 
natural propensity. 

But new troubles awaited him, and the following four 
years were fertile in revolutions. Sultan Sanjar, then head 
of the Seljuks, invaded Ghor and Ghazni, and made Ala ud 
din prisoner, but soon restored him to liberty, and reinstated 
him in his dominions.* i 

' Not long after he was hiuLself defeated and made prisoner 
by the Euzes, a hitherto unknown tribe of Turks ; ' a' d a 
period of little more than one year beheld the downfall of the 
rival houses of Ghor and Ghazni, which had so long disputed 
the empire of the East. 

The original cause of this calamity was the revolt of Sanjar’s 
governor of ICharizm, who founded the kingdom of that name, 
afterwards so powerful both in the east and west of Asia. 
This prince, when pressed by Sanjar, called in the Ehitans, 

their more recent histoiy. Tliey re- governor to his native kingdom, 
late that after the time of MahmM, From all this wo are tempted to 
the head of the house of Sdr, whose infer that some advonturor did gain 
name was Sdm, was obliged to desert authority in Gh6r, through the Sul* 
his country and fly to Indio, where, tans of Ghazni ; that he either be- 
though still a sincere Mussulman at longed originally to the tribe or was 
heart, he became a servant in a tern- adopted into it, perhaps marrying 
pie of idols. He there amassed a into the chief’s family (os is so corn- 
fortune, and was on his return home, mon with Normans and others in the 
when ho was shipwrecked and Highland clans), and afterwords in- 
drowned on the coast of Persia. His vented the above romantic story, < 
son Husein Sflrl clung to a plank, on and equally romontic pedigree, to j 
which ho floated for threo days ; and cover his low origin. Professor Dom, 
although for all that time he had a in the annotations above quoted, has 
tiger, which had been also in the collected all that has been written on 
wreck, for a companion, yet the the house of Gh6r ns well ns on the 
animal did not attempt to molest eight difierent accounts of the origin 
him, and he made his way to a city, of the Afghdns, and has come to very 
Ho was there thrown into prison ; rational conclusions on both quos- 
but being at length delivered, he set tions. 

out for Ghazni. On the road ho fell On the house of Gh6r, see also 
In with n bond of robbers, who, glad many articles in D’Horbolot, Do 
of so fine o recruit, gave him a horse Guignes, vol. ii. p. 181, and Briggs’s 
and arms, and compelled him to join Ferishta, vol. i. p. IGl. 
their troop. On the same night they * End of a.d. 11C2, A.n. 647, or the 
were all seized and brought before beginning of the next year. Do 
the Sultan, who happened to bo the Guignes and D’Herbclot make the i 
pious Ibrdliim, and were ordered to dote a.®. 1149, a.ii. 644_; butitmust 
bo beheaded. Husein, however, told have been after the taldnfr of Ghazni, 
his story ; ond as his appearance was and before Snnjar’s coptiyity, which 

f )rnpossessing, the Sultan believed fixes the date with precision, 
litn, ond ultimately sent him ns ® Do Guignes, vol. ii. p. 250. 



.. ^ualiat) ud din, on Yrliom,, .or some yeW i j , t -i 
din’s death, the active duties of the governmeAi.’ 
mensiire to haye deyolved. ■ "fimad Sooiy 

The harmonji- in which these brothers lived is nov.^?”° ) 
proof that they retained the family attachment which provailec^ 
among their predecessors. Their uncle (who ruled the depen-*^ 
dent principality of Bamian, extending along the Upper 
Oxus from the east of Balkh) having attempted to seize the 
throne on the death of Seif ud din,' was defeated in battle, and 
so siuToimded that his destruction seemed inevitable ; when 
his nephev's threw themselves from their horses, ran to hold 
his stirrup, and treated him witli such profound respect, that, 
although he at first suspected that they were mocldng his 
misfortime, they at last succeeded in soothing his feelings, 
and restored him to his principality. It con't^jigd in his 
immediate family for three generations, until it nLjj *th the 


iuiiiicuiato liLUiiiy J.U1 unco gciiDruuuus^ uudu lu 4.cu,^« ''u v 

rest of the dominions of Ghor, on the conqiiest by 
of Kharizm.* VrS 

All these transactions took place in less than five year^ 
from the fall of Ghazni, and the two brothers began now to 
turn to foreign conquest with the vigour of a new d5masty. 

They took advantage of the decline of the Soljuks to reduce 
the eastern part of Khordsnn ; Ghyms ud din was personally 
engaged in that enterprise, and also in the recovery of Ghazni ; ’ 
and from that time fonvard he divided his residence between 
ITiniz Cob, Ghazni, and Herdt. At the last city he built the 
great mosque so much spoken of for its magnificence in those 


and later ages, 

Shahdb ud din’s attention was, for a long time, almost 
entirely turned to India ; and he may be considered the 
founder of the empire in that country ■which has lasted till 
our time. 

He did not begin till A.n. 1176, a.h. 672, when he took 
I Ilch, at the junction of the rivers of the Panjdb with the Indus. 
j^Two years aftenwards he led an expedition to Guzordt , in 
which he was defeated, and compelled to retreat with as many 
disasters as Mahmud, and without the consolation of success. 

In two expeditions to_Iinh6r ho broke the strength of 
Ivhusrou ]\Inlik, the last of the Ghaznevites, and conipollcd 
him' to give up his son as a hostage. >i, «*t.a x. 

, His next expedition was to Sind, which ho ovoric.-.i-. o-4i,o^ 

' seashore. After his return ho^again engaged in hostilities “v 


» D’Herbelot. Dorn’s Annotn- wns taken by Gbiyibi ud din in 
tions. r>G7 ; l>o Rftvo tlie Koverniuont to Ids ^ 

® [Gbnznt bnd been rooccujjied by brotiier (I'VrisftM). — Ei).] 

tbo ndhoronts of Khusrou Jlali;:, but , ( 


a tribe from tbe taking courage from ff/mirntr, 

Transosiana. ^ je Gakkars, captured one of. HbuhAh «d 
The invj^ip'and obliged him to call in tbe aid of HirnUiffOtn 
tribe of^^Ti'se •which force seemed insuffieient to o/'/if/mf/lkih 
oth^ected alarms from the ■west, assembled hk fi.rr/iy as if 
ife operations in Khor&an, and professing an an^rJous do-<;i/-e 
to make peace -with Ehusroa Jlairk, released hk son, -//ho hj/i 


and set out to meet his son, so -mierpsoyso:;/ res1o»ed 1o nim 5 
■when Shahab ud din put himseif at tie iead of a sti'o/.g ,v>dv 
of chosen caTairy, and, mareirng 

throng unfrenuented rtnoe*. intorotoed iVn-j/-,,' 

berw^ Hh-osnjn 2>Ialfk and irs -eatcted? ano, tvrnovoer/g 


and soldiery all made one body, imited by the strongest feelings 
of kindred and military devotion. The sort of feudal system 
that prevailed among the Rajputs ” gave . addi tio nal, stab ility 
to t his attachment, and all together produced the pride" of 
bnth, the higH~spifi traiid~5i e rom ant ic n otions so stri Sng m 
She m^taiy class of that period., Their enthusiasm was kep t 
up" by the ^ngs~cff “their ■'BiHds, and inflameST^. frequent 
contests fOT"glS^“6i'TOT^over““Their'treated women with a 
respect unusu'al"in"th'e~Ea'at"; and were guided, even towards 
their enemies, by rules of honour, which it was disgraceful to 
violate. But, although they had so many of the character- 
istics of chivalry, they had not the high-sl^ained sentiments 
and artificial refinements of our knights, and were more in 
the spirit of Homer’s heroes than of Spenser’s or Ariosto’s. 
If to these qualities we add a very strong disposition to in- 
dolence (which may have existed formerly, though not likely 
to figure in history), and make allowances for the effects of a 
long period of depression, we have the character of the Rajputs 
of the present day, who bear much the same resemblance to 
their ancestors as those did to the warriors of the,“Maha 
Bharata.” » ' ' 

"With all the noble qualities of the early Rajputs was mixed 
a simplicity derived from their want of intercourse with other 
nations, which rendered them inferior in practical ability, and 
even in military efficiency, to men actua ted by m uch less/ 
elevated sentiments than theirs. 

Among the effects of the division into clans, one was, that 
although the Rajputs are anything but a migratory people, 
yet, when they have been compelled by external force to leave 
their seats, they have often moved in a body like a Tartar 
horde ; and when they occupied new lands, they distributed 
them in the.same proportions as their former ones, and remained 
without any alteration but that of place. 

Shortly before the time of Shahab ud din, the four greatest 
kingdoms in India were — Delhi, then held by the clan of 
Tomara ; Ajmir, by that of Chouhan ; Canouj, by theRathors ; 
and Guzerat, by the Baghilas, who had supplanted the Chalu- 
kas : but the Tomara chief, dying without male issue, adopted 
his grandson Prithwi, raja of Ajmir, and united the Tomaras 
and Chouhans under one head. 

As the raja of Canouj was also grandson of the Tomara 
chief by another daughter, he was mortally offended at the 

See page 83. between the R&jos of Jeip<ir and 

^ Tlioir modem liistory is full of Jodpi^ for the hand of a princess of 
instances of loyalty and military Oudipih:. (See Tod’s Rdjasthan, and 
honour. Tlieir lost* great war was other books and official publications.) 



l)rcfcronco shown to his cousin ; and the wars and jealousies 
to which tin's rivalship gave rise contTibulcd greatly to Shahab 
rid din's success in his designs on India. 

His first attack was on Prithwi Raja, Icing of Ajmir and 
Delhi. The armies met at Tirouri, between Tanesar and 
Carnal, on the great plain where most of the contests for the 
posses-sion of India had been decided. The jMussulman mode 
of fighting was to charge with bodies of cavalry in succession, 
who'cithcr withdrew after discharging their arrows, or pressed 
their advantage, as circumstances might suggest. The Hindus, 
on the other hand, endeavoured to outflank their enemy, and 
close upon him on both sides, while he was busy with his 
attack on their centre. Their tactics were completely success- 
ful on this occasion : while Shahab ud din was engaged in the 
centre of his army, he learned that both his wings had given 
way, and soon found himself surrounded, along with such of 
his adherents as had followed his example in refusing to quit 
the field. In this situation he defended himself with desperate 
courage. He charged into the thickest of the eneiu}-, and 
had reached the viceroy of Delhi, brother to the raja, and 
wounded him in the mouth with his lance, when he himself 
received a wound ; and he would have fallen from his horse 
from lo.«s of blood, had not one of his followers leapt up behind 
him, and supported him until he had extricated himself from 
the conflict, and carried him to a place of safet}'. 

The rout, however, was complete. The Mahometans were 
pursued for forty miles ; and Shahiib ud din, after collecting 
the wreck of his army at Labor, returned himself to the 
other side of the Indus. He first visited his brother at Ghor, 
or Piriiz Coh, and then remained settled at Ghazni, where he 
seemed to forget his misfortunes in iileasure and festivity. 
Rut, in spite of appearances, his disgrace still rankled in his 
bosom, and, as he himself told an aged counsellor, “ he never 
slumbered in case, or waked but in sorrow and anxiet3^” “ 
At length, having recruited an arni}-, composed of Turks, 
Tajiks,” and Afghans, many of whom had their helmets 
ornamented with jewels, and their armour inlaid with silver 
and gold, he again began his march towards India.” 

Prithwi Ri'ija again met him with a vast arm}”, swelled by 
numerous allies who were attracted by his former success. 
He sent a haughtj' message to Shahab ud din, wdth a view to 

” Eriscs's Ferirhfa, vol. i. p. 173. guisbod from those who retain their 
[Tajik is n corrujition of tho iiomnd life. — E d.] 

Arabic ttizl, and is applied to tho This description is from Fo- 

TurlvS who live in towns, as distin- lislita ; helixes the nmuberut ICO.OOO 

horse. 



deter him from advancing. The I\lussulman general replied 
in moderate terms, and spoke of referring to his brother for 
orders ; but when the Hindus, in blind reliance on their 
numbers, had encamped close to his army, he crossed the 
brook which lay between them about daybreak, and fell upon 
them by surprise, before they had any suspicion that ho was 
in motion. But notwithstanding the confusion which ensued, 
their camp was of such extent, that part of their troops had 
time to form, and afiord protection to the rest, who afterwards 
drew up in their rear ; and order being at length restored, 
they advanced in four lines to meet their opponents. Shahab 
ud din, having failed in his original design, now gave orders 
for a retreat, and continued to retire, keeping up a running 
fight, until ho had drawn his enemies out of their ranks, while 
he was careful to preserve his own. As soon as ho saw them 
in disorder, he charged them at the head of 12,000 chosen 
horse in steel armour ; and “ this prodigious array once 
shaken, like a great building, tottered to its fall, and was 
lost in its own ruins.” “ 

The viceroy of Delhi and many other chiefs were slain on 
the field ; and Prithwi Raja, being taken in the pursuit, was 
put to death in cold blood. 

Shahab ud din was more sanguinary than’Mahmiid. When 
he took Ajrair, soon after this battle, he put some thousands 
of the inhabitants, who opposed him, to the sword, reserving 
the rest for slavery. After this barbarous execution ho made 
over the country to a relation (some say a natural son) of 
Prithwi Raja, under an engagement for a heavy tribute. 

He then returned to Ghazni, leaving his former slave Kutb 
ud din Kibak, who was now rising into notice, and who after- 
wards mounted the throne, as his representative in India. 
Ivutb ud din followed up his successes with ability, and took 
jiosscssion of Delhi, and of Coel, between the Jumna and the 
Ganges. 

Next year Shahab ud din returned to India, defeated Jci 
Chandra, the Rahtor raja of Canouj, in a battle on the Jumna, 
north of Etawa, and took Canouj and Benares. This victory 
tlostroycd one of the greatest Indian monarchies, extended the 
^Mussulman dominions into Bchtir, and opened the way, which 
was soon followed up, into Bengal. Eotwith.standing it.s 
import.'incc, the circumstances of the battle, the taking of the 
towns, the breaking of idols, and the acquisition of treasures 
}*rcsent so little novelty, that we arc left at leisure to notice 
the capture of a wliitc elephant, and the incident of the body 
of the raja being recognized by bi.s false teeth — a circumstance 

vul. i. ji. 177. 



wliich tlirows some light on tho stnto of manners. An event of 
great, consequeneo followed these victories, 'whieh was tho 
retreat of the greater part of tho Riihtor elan from Canouj to 
Marwar, where thej’ founded a principality, now in alliance 
with the Briti.sh Government. 

Shahab ud din having returned to Ghazni, Ivutb ud din 
had to defend the new raja of Ajmir against a pretender ; and, 
after saving his government, ho proceeded to Guzerat, and 
ravaged that rich province. 

Kext yc.ar Shahab ud din oamo back to India, took Biana, 
west of Agra, and laid siege to the strong fort of Gw.alior, in 
BundiMcand. It is probable that ho was recalled by some 
attack or alarm in Khoni.'ian, for ho left tho conduct of tho 
siege of Gwalior to his generals, and returned, without having 
])crfornicd anything of consequence, to Ghazni. 

Gwalior held out for a long time ; and when it was taken, 
Kutb ud din (who was still governor in India) was obliged to 
march again to Ajmir. Tho raja sot up by the Mussulmans 
had been a second time disturbed bj' his rivals, and protected 
by Kutb ud din ; and ho was now e.vposcd to a formidable 
attack from the riijas of Gtizcriit and Nagor, supijortcd b3' the 
Mers, a numerous hill-tribe near Ajmir. Kutb ud din was 
overpowered on this occasion, and had difficulty in making 
his wa.v, covered with wounds, to Ajmir, where he remained 
shut up within tho walls. Reinforcements, however, were 
speedily* sent from Ghazni ; tho siege was raised, and, bj’- the 
time he was sufficiently recovered to move, he was in a con- 
dition to retaliate on his late conquerors. He set out for 
Guzcriit, bj' the wa^’ of Piili, Nndol, and Sirohi. In tho last- 
named district, he found two great feudatories of Guzerdt, 
slronglj’ posted on the mountain of A'bu, and in too great 
force to be left in his rear. He therefore entered the hills, 
reached and carried their position, and having dispersed their 
arm}’, proceeded to Anhalwara. Ho took and garrisoned that 
capital, and, after ravaging the province, returned again to 
Delhi. Next j’car he took Calinjcr and Calpi, forts in Bun- 
delcand, and appears likewise to have gone against Badaun, 
in what is now called Rohilcand. 

The Ganges, indeed, had long ceased to be an obstacle ; 
and, at this verj’ period, Kutb ud din was waited on by Mo- 
hammed Bakhtiar Khilji,” who had already conquered part 
of Oudh and North Behar ; and who, on his return to his 
command, reduced the rest of Behar and Bengal, taking Gout 
or Laknouti, th o cap ital of the latter province.” 

Ferishtn, vol. i. p. 108. 

” Introduction to Bird’s History of Quzerdt, p. 86. 



During these transactions Shahab ud din was engaged in 
contests with the King of lOiarizm (who had subverted the 
government of the Seljdks in Persia, and succeeded to their 
place as competitors -with the Ghoris for the ascendency in 
Central Asia). He was between T6s and Serakhs, in Khofasan 
when he heard of his brother’s death, and returned to Ghazni 
to take possession of the throne. 

Ghiyas ud din appears to have resumed his activity before 
his death, and to have been present in person in all the cam- 
paigns in Khorasan, except this last.*' 


Shahab ud din (or Mohammed) Gh&ri 


As soon as he had arranged his internal government, Shahab 
ud din assembled an army, and proceeded to make a decisive 
attack on Kharizm. He gained a great victory over the king 
of that country," besieged him in his capital, and soon reduced 
him to such straits as to consfsrain him to sue for aid to the 
Khitan Tartars. By their assistance he so completely changed 
the face of afiairs, that Shahab ud din was obliged to bum his 
baggage and attempt to draw ofE towards his own territory. 
He was so hard pressed on his retreat that he could not avoid 
an action, and received such a defeat that it was with (hf&culty 
he made his way to Andkhd, halfway between Balkh and 
Herdt. At Andl^6 he made a stand, and only surrendered 
on condition of being allowed to depart on payment of. a sum 
of money. ^ ' ' 

The destruction of Shahab ud din’s army, joined as it was, 
at first,' to a report of his death, was a signal for general con- 
.. fusion in a great part of his dominions. Ghazni shut her gates 
against him, though the governor, Taj ud din Eldoz," was one 
of his favourite slaves. Another of his chiefs went straight 
■from the field of battle to Multan, and presenting himself with 
a feigned commission from the king, occupied the place on his 
'o'wn behalf. The wild tribe of the Gakkars, issued from their 
motmtains in the north of the Panjab, took Ldhor, and filled 
the whole province with havoc and devastation. Kutb ud 
din remained faithful in India, as did Her&t and other western 
countries, where the governments were held by three nephews 
• of the king. Shahab ud din collected some adherents, and 


Do Guignes, vol. ii. p. 265. 
I'erishta, vol. i. p. 180. D’Herbolot, 
articlo “ Ghaiathudin.” This account 
is inconsistent with Ferishta (p. 180), 
who represents Ghiyas ud din as 
merely retaining the name of king 
during the last years of his life ; 
but is supported by D’Horbelot 


and De Guignes, who quote respect- 
able Persian histories, and are better 
authority on western affairs than 
Ferishta. 

JO De Guignes, vol. iL p. 266. 

[Or more probably Yalduz, 'as 
it is spelt on the coins. The printed 
text of Ferishta has 'Ildagaz. — Ed.] 


first recovered Mult/in. He then received the submission of 
Glinzni, nnd ])nrdoned Eldoz. He afterwards made an attack 
on the PnnjiU), in concert with Kutb ud din, and not only 
recovered that country, but induced the Gakkars to embrace 
the JIahomclan religion, which was the easier done, ns they 
had a very little notion of any other. Ferishta mentions that 
the infidels in the hills cast of Ghazni were also converted at 
this period.*' 

Internal tranquillity being restored, Shahab ud din set off 
on his return to his western provinces, where he had ordered 
a large army to be collected for another expedition to Kharizm. 
He had only reached the Indus, when, having ordered his tent 
to be j)itchcd close to the river, that he might enjoy the fresh- 
ness of the air off the water, his unguarded situation was 
obser\*ed by a band of Gakkars, who had lost relations in the 
late war, nnd were watching an opportunity of revenge. At 
midnight, when the ro,st of the camp was quiet, they swam 
the river to the spot where the king’s tent was pitched, and, 
entering unopjjoscd, dispatched him with numerous wounds. 

This event took place on the 2nd of Shdban, 602 of the 
Hijra, or March Mlh, 1206. His bodj' was convoj'cd, in 
mournful pomp, to Ghazni, accompanied by his vazir nnd all 
his principal nobles. It was met by Eldoz, who unbuckled 
his armour, threw dust on his head, and gave every sign of 
affliction for the death of his benefactor. 

He loft prodigious treasures, nnd was succeeded by his 
nephew Mahmud. 

■’ ,Thc con qucstsjaLShaliab ud din in India far surpassed those , 1 
of Sultan~31nlimud. nnd might have surp a ssed the m in P ersia, [ 
if the times ha^ been as fa rourable. Yet, though a n enter- t 
^sihg soldicrT hc~had"lTi^hcr~the~pr u dchc5' lio r the generaO 
talents of that great who was a discoverer as well as a~) 

conqueror, and whoso attention .was as mu ch devo ted to letters [ 
ns lo nrmsT Accordingly, the name of Mahmud Ts still one i 
^thomost.ccicbratect in Asia, winle that ot fc>hahab~ ud din } 
is~scarc^rv known beyond the countrie s over whichlie~ruled. > t 

Anus^eatlirSlnrifSb ud din held, in different degrees of 
subjection, the whole of Hindostan Proper,** except Malwa 


** It is not tmprobnblo that tlio 
people ot tho inncce.^ssiblo ropions, 
now inlinbitod by tho Jiijls nnd Tiiris, 
inny not hnvo been converted till 
this Into period. 

“ (I’rofcssor Wilson (.4rin»a Ani., 
p. -341) rvninrkn that tho oxinnt roinn 
“proTO that tho extension of Mu- 
hnniinndan conquest in India was 
gradual nnd slow, nnd that it was the 


policy ot tho first conquerors, the 
princes of Gli6r, to conciliate the 
prejudices of their Indian subjects, 
when, in contradiction to tho p^ 
eopts of Islam nnd still more to its 
spirit, they preserved the sjmbols 
of tho Hindii religion , up''- their 
coins." Tin 
Siva nnd tl ' ' 

tjqjcs on 
' \ 




and some contiguous districts. Sind and Bengal wore either 
entirely subdued or in rapid course of reduction. On GuzorAt 
ho had no hold, except whnt is implied in the possession of the 
capital. Much of llindostan was immediately under his 
officers, and the rest under dependent or at least tributary 
princes. The desert and some of the mountains wore loft 
independent from neglect. 

Mahmiid Ohori 

Tliough Mahmfid was proolaimed throughout the whole 
of his uncle’s dominions, and his sovereignty acknowledged 
by all the officers under him, yet the kingdom broke, at once, 
into separate states, which wore scarcely held together, oven 
in name, by his general supromacy. 

ShahAb ud din, having no son, was fond of bringing up 
Turkish slaves, and many of his training rose to groat ominonco. 
Throe of those were in possession of extensive governments 
at the time of his death — ^Kutb ud din, in India ; Eldoz, at 
Gha'/ni ; and NAsir ud din KubAcha in MultAn and Bind, Eaoli 
of these three beoamo really independent on their master’s 
death ; and as the subordinate principality of BAmiAn was 
hold by a separate branch of his own family, MahmAd’s actual 
possession was confined to Gh6r, with HorAt SistAn, and the 
oast of KhorasAn. His capital was at Eiri'iz C6h. 

Mahmud, on his accession, sent the title of king and the 
insignia of royalty to Kutb ud din, to bo hold \indor him_. Ho 
does not appear to have attempted to disturb Eldoz in his 
possession (although two sons of tho prineb of BAmiAn assorted 
the rights of their family, and for a time expelled Elddr, from 
Ghazni) ; but on tho death of MahmAd, which happened 
within five or six •* years, thpro was a general oivil.war throtigh- 
out all his . dominions west of .the Indus, ..and those ..bountrios 
had not recovered their tranquillity when they wore all subdued 
by tho Kings of KhArizm. 

Ghazni was taken" by those conquerors in a.d. 1215, and 

prinooB) oontinuod by tho houno ot boonmo moro intolerant and oruol.” 
Gh6r and tbo Slavo Kings. At first Mr. Thomas, however (Journ, Ji.A.S, 
tho lottors nro KAgarl, then Arnbio vol, ix.), thinks that it was tho usual 
lottors nro adopted with ono or othor course, in tho Sluhnnimndan^ oon- 
ol tho Indian typos, until, at longlh, quests in Central Asia, to retain tho 
tho purely Mussulman tjmo becomes current typos ot coinage, as far ns 
univorsal, Tl»o Inst Hpoofmon of tho possible, unaltered. — ^Bn.] 
mixed typo belongs to flnlbnn’s reign. a.d, 1S08, A.ii. (105 (Do Quignon). 

“ With tho change of dynasty to that a.d, 1310, A.n. 007 (Dorn), a.d. 
of Khilji, tho conduct of tho Muhnm- ISIS, A.n, 009 (D’llorbolotl. 
mndnn princos towards, tho Hindus 


Firiiz C<)li nt an earlier period. Jlany accounts, indeed, 
represent I\rahm»id as having been killed on that occasion.** 


•• For parliVuJnrs of ^^l)Iln>u[^8 
reipn. nnd tho Fiili'i-qiirnt confusintii. 
For Pc* G«itrt>p'» (/C/iorumr), D'Hor- 
l>clnt (nrt. ^^ahtllw^), iiiul llioliiislory 
of tltp honeo of Glior. in tlio .\nnntn- 
lions on rrofo.«-:(tr Pom'a lliflor;/ o/ 
thr Afjlhiinf. 

TliP GlioriF nppc.-ir lo linvo ro- 
covorotl from thi-* toinpnrnry oxtinc- 
f ion. for in flip bppinninc of t)ip fonr- 
lopotJi ponlnry. Icj-* than 100 years 
nftpr tJip (ipal'h of CJiPiicir. Kh:in, wo 
find Mobainnwd Sam Glvorl <lofpndinp 
Hpnit opnin«t ono of tlio Huppo'vcnni 
of that conqupror (D'Ohfon, vol tv. 


p. all'!, Ac.) : nnd nt n Inter period, 
Tnmorlnnp. in his Memoirs, mentions 
Ghiyas lid din, son of Aiiz (or Mdizz) 
ud dill, ns ruler of Khortlsdn, Gh6r, 
nnd Ghirjistdn ; nnd in many places 
calls him nnd his father Oh6rl». 
{Mal}iiziit Timuri, p. 145.) Princes 
of the same dynasty nro mentioned 
in Price, vol. ii., who mils their family 
Kirit. or Gupret ; nnd all the names 
mentioned on thoso occastions nro 
found in n list of Kurt kings given by 
Professor Pom (j>lnnofa/ion.«, p. 02), 
from .Tilnnbl, who snj's tlioy nro 
as.serted to bo of tho Sur AlghdrI. 



BOOK VI 

KINGS OK DELHI TO THE ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE 
’ OF TJMUR, A.D. 1206 TO 1526 


CHAPTER I 

SI/AVB KaNOS 

A.I). 120G, A.n. G03 — a.d. 1288, A.n. G87 

Indopondonco of Tndin — ^Progrcaa of a Tdrki elavo — Conquontii of tho Alogula 
under Chengiz KliAn, A.n. 1221, A.n. G18 — King of ICli&riztn pursued 
into India — Kotiirns to Porsin, a.d. 1223, a. n. 020 — State of Hindostan — 
Death of Altomish, a.d. 1230, A.ii. CM, Slmbnn 20 — Sult&na Bezio, 
A.n. 1 230, A.n. 034 — ^Her virtues — And tfeaknesB — Rebellion — Tho queen 
dein.^tedondputtodeath — MogulirruptifinintothoPanjdb — Other Mogul 
irruptions, A.n. 1244, A.n, 042— Ghiyfis ud din Rolban vazir — ^Removal 
of Balban — Diseontonts and intrippies, A.n. 1203, A.n. 001 — Bnlban 
reslorod — ^Bolban puts down tho influence of tho slaves — His character 
— Revolt of Bengal, A.n, 1270, A.it, 078 — Suppressed — Another Ifogul 
irruption — ^Victory and death of tho heir apparent — Death of Bnlban, 
A.D. 1280, A.n. 080 — ^Intrigues ond power of tho vnzir, Nizdm ud din— 
Massacre of Mogul merconarics — ICing’s interview with his father— 
Murder of tho vnzir — ^Tho lung dethroned and put to death, A.D. 1288, 
A.n. 087. 


KvXb ud din Eibak 

From the death of Shah&b ud din, India became an independent 
kingdom ; and after the disturbance occasioned by the dis- 
solution of his empire had subsided, it ceased to have any 
connexion with the countries beyond the Indus. 

The life of Kutb ud din, the founder of this new monarchy, 
affords a specimen of the history of the Tdrki slaves who rose 
to sovereignty throughout- Asia, and who for a long time 
furnished a succession of rulers to India, • 

He was brought to Nishdpdr in his infancy, and purchased 
by a wealthy person, who had him instructed in Persian and 
Arabic. On his death, Kutb was sold to a merchant, who 
presented him to Shah&b ud din. Ho soon acquired his 
master’s favour, and was in command of a body of horse, when, 
in some border warfare with’ the Khdrizmians, he was taken 
prisoner on an occasion in which his gallantry had been con- 
spicuous. Being afterwards recaptured, he was received 
with an increase of favour ; and by his subsequent good 
conduct stood so high in his sovereign’s estimation, that, after 
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{!)(' <!' ■{•'.'it nf f?ii' IJiijfi of Ajnnr, In* wns It*f< in rimrgo of nil tho 
jn*’.v r'»n<M5r ! 

Hi*: J»'rV Mim*' w<'n' pri'nlly promoted, 

jm h.T- Iv'cn i-hoMii. l>y Kjish ml din’f; nliiJity in his new slnlion ; 
and in prorr -i «{ time (In* mndnet of ntTairs in liindostnn 
\va« almo'.{ t'nfir> !y foniided to his disrrc’lion, A nnlurnl 
inntilitie.': fif chat.ifter inherent in the 'J'urhs f'livo to newly 
rai'i-d ofliren' of fliat nation an e''timati()n antonj; the other 
yre.it men which jehlnm falls to the lot nf the rreatnres of 
prinet- ; and Kiith jjd din. in' t^-.-uI of being nn object of 
jtnloti-y, frrjjv" f<» have p*nernlly hcloved for tho 

franho' s and p’tiero ity nf hi** disposition. 

lU ■fde- t!je fr;' hip* fotnied wjtlt tin* great, ho atrongth- 
eind him* c If by f.uinly l■onne^ion‘; with persons circnm.staneed 
M,c* }:in-.teU. lb* tnarrnd tin* dnnehter of Kldnz ; he gave his 
! ;* t' r iti j»at;i.‘.,;*<- to Na- ir ud din Knh;icha ; and he nftorwnrd.s 
bt -t-'^rd hi* <i:iti<‘!)ter on .Altameh, another ri.sing slave, wlio 
aft'*':’**’. .•’.rfb' * !!('<-< evh*d to hi*; throne. 

Xa'ir tn! din from tie* first nehnowledged his stipcriority, 
attd held yiiid of him. under the snpremaey of Mnhinnd of 
t’ie'r; hilt K!<!o.-, "atlh whom ambition liad more force than 
fnt’iily tie', jitb (•t<'<i to tteut India a« if it were still a depend- 
»:uyof {;i;;.r,jii, i*! «»nt with »in army to enforce his claim, 
and !d5.!0''. imtni-di.itely i.'ained po's-ession of L!'ih«)r. Ho wn.s 
to'-in <Iriven <.ijt by l\nth ml dit>, wlio followed up his 
sucic ■* by the eajtHue <tf tlh:t;'.ni. After being some time in 
po ’c'-'iion. In* wa*- e\pefh'<l in his turn hy Klddr., and spent 
tlif* re.-t of hi'5 lib’ iti the govenimejtt nf his own dominions, 
where he left a jtennaneiil leput.ation as a just, and virtuous 
nih-r. lb* hiul onlv lu'<'n b»ur ve.tn*- on the throne, but his 
ndtnin:*tr.iti<in ha<l been hntnvn for the twenty years that ho 
nfiici.ated as tin* rvpr< <ent.’if ive of .Shnliab ud din. 

A'rdm 

A'ram, hif? son, siK*e«*eded him. Ifo showed no capacity 
and w.as dethrnnvd within a twelvemonth by his brother-in-law, 
Altamish. 


iShatns vd dm AKamish 

It is related of Ait.ami.sh, probably after hi.s elevation, that 
ho was of noble family, but was sold, like .To.seph, by his envious 
brothers, .Sulliiu .*'hah:il) ud din, unwilling to paj’ tho price 
demanded for him, allowed Kutb ud din ns a favour to purchase 
him for .'50,000 pieeo.s of silver. lie passcc 
stations, and was governor of Bt'luir at th 



He "Was invited to the throne by a part3' ; hut a numerous 
body of Turk! chiefs irere opposed to him, and he did not gain 
possession wthout a battle. 

Eldoz, in his assumed superiority, gave him investiture 
unasked ; but, being soon after driven out of Ghazni by the 
King of Khdrizm, he made an attempt to cstablislj himself 
in India. He penetrated to Tanesar, and had even made a 
party in Altamish’s court’, when he was defeated, was taken 
prisoner, and ended his days in confinement. 

Altamish next marched against his wife's uncle, Nasir ud 
din Kubacha, who had asserted his independence in Sind ; but, 
although he displaj-ed great activity and personal gallantry', 
he did not succeed in establishing his sovereignty’-* 

At this time it seemed far from improbable that the Ivhdri’z- 
mians would pursue their conquests into India, and Xdsir ud 
din had already been engaged with bodies of their troops which 
had approached the Indus. 

But all these alarms were suspended by an event which 
changed the whole facel o^,Ag i^ Chengiz Khan, originalK' 
* a petty chief among the having subdued the three 

nations of Tartary, and swelled his bands with their united 
hordes, burst on the Mahometan kingdoms \s’ith an army that 
never %vas equalled in numbera either before or since. 

THris irr uption of the Moguls was the greatest calamity that 
has faUch on mankind since the deluge. They’ had no religion 
ib leach, and no seeds of improvement to sow, nor did they' 
offer an alternative of conversion or tribute ; their only object 
was to slaughter and destroy, and tlje only trace they left %vns 
in the devastation of cveiy’ country which they visited. The 
storm first fell on the Sultan of Kharizm, who had drawn It on 
himself by* the murder of Chengiz’s ambassadors. Ilts armies 
were defeated, his cities demolished, his country laid w.octc, 
and a great part of his subjects eitlicr massacred or reduced 
to slavery. He himself died of a broken heart, in an inac- 
cessible retreat on an island in the Caspian, and his son and 
successor, Jclal ud din, was driven into the eastern extremity 
of liis dominions. 

This prince defended his country’ gallantly to the last. He 
gained a victory’ near Candahar, and another still farther to 
the cast ; hut tljeso successes did not even retard his ruin. 
His last battle was on the Indus, where, after displaying the 
most obstinate v’alonr, and witnessing the total destruction 

* In //*V?cry r// 5'* iv r» 

vnl, ii. p. r.nJy vhiAl; JJirtns.'* Ih*' «*;» 

; in I, into dontt. 

p, SiOS i.n th** 


of his avjny, ho swam the river with seven followers amidst 
a shower of arrows from his enemies, whom ho loft in admiration 
of his intrepidity.* 

In the ooin\<o of the niqht and next day lie was joined by 
120 of his soldier.^, and before manj' days were passed he had 
assembled 4,000 horse. Tlic Moguls threatening to cross the 
Indus,* he fled towards Delhi, and applied to A1 tarnish for 
assistance, or at least for an asylum. Altamish sent a courteous 
answer, but was too prudent to draw on himself the resentment 
of the Moguls ; Jclal ud din, left to his own resources, formed 
an alliance with the Gakkars, drew together an army bj’' means 
of plunder, and at length attacked Xiisir ud din Kubacha, 
and forced him to take refuge in Multan. After this he kept 
no measures with any one : ho ravaged the eountiy -on the 
Indus, invaded and conquered Sind, and would, perhaps, 
have maintained himself in the possession of it, if some hopes 
in Persia had not induced him to pass into Kirmdn. 

Finding the ^logul armies withdrami from Persia, he again 
established his power in that country, opposed them with 
vigour in a new invasion, and was killed at last in Mesopotamia,* 
ten years after his jiassage of the Indus.* 

During his abode in Sind, Ferishta relates that a Mogul 
army * came in pursuit of him, laid siege to ^lultdn, and, being 
repelled by Kasir ud din, continued their march to Sio4» which 
Jeldl ud din had quitted. They conducted themselves with 
their usual barbarity throughout ; and, finding provisions 
scarce in their camp before they departed, they put to death 


* Do Guipio?, vol. iii. pp. .IS, fiS. 
DTIcrljolol. I'crislitn, vol. iv. p. •115. 

* [India thus just oscixpod tho 
j!torin of Moghul hnrhurism, which 
loid wn.slo Contriil niid Wo.storn .-Vsiii. 
Clicnpir. Khiin’s ornpiro wn-s divided 
ot his donth, A.ii. Ciilh among his four 
Eons ; Jujl (or rather /n> son BiUu, 
at_ his father’s untimely death) hod 
Kipehiil;, i.e. tho countrj' north of 
tho Aral and Ciuspian to tho Black 
Sea ; Clinghatdi Kliun had tho coim- 
trj* to tho cast of Ivipchdk, i.e. In- 
dojwndcnt Tartary north of tho Tibet 
mountains and liindu Kush ; Octal 
IvliAn hod tho original country of 
the Moghuls, and fixed his seat nt 
Karakorum, and this branch was nt 
first nclmowlodgcd ns tho head of tho 
cnipiro ; Ti'ili Khiin took Chinn. In 
Persia ‘ tho descendants of IIulAku 
Kliiin succeeded in establishing n 
fifth dynasty, Tho kingdom of 


Cliaghnt&i was at Inst divided into 
Moghulist An and Trnnsoxiann ; Timtir 
crushed tho rebellious Amirs of 
tho latter dynasty, then in its ex- 
tromo declino ; and aftor affecting 
to bo only minister to tho descendant 
of ChnghntAi, liimsolf seized the 
tlirono in a.d. 1370. See Erskine’s 
Baber and Hunuiyun, vol. i. — ^E d.] 

* [His army was dissolved and 
some of his TurkmAns engaged under 
tho Scljuk SultAn of Iconium ; and 
among these were tho obscure fathers 
of tho Ottoman lino. Otliman seized 
Kicomedia in 1299. Bnjazet was his 
great-grandson, and his great-grand- 
son was Mohammad II., who took 
Constantinople. See Gibbon, oh. 
Ixiv. — Ed.] 

® D’Herbolot, ort. “ Golaloddin.” 

® Ferishta uadir ' ‘ ^«>tAi 
KhAn in ’ • ’ 
dor"”-;. 



10,000 Indian prisoners, iviien they would have been equally 
reheved by setting them free. 

After be was delivered from this succession of enemies, 
Isasir ud din was again invaded by Altamisb, who tTiig time 
was more successful than before. Dvasir ud din was constrained 
to retreat to Bakkar ; and on attempting, aftenvards, to 
continue bis course to Sind, be was drowned with all liis faruily, 
in a sudden squall on the Lidus, and the whole of the territory 
subject to him submitted to the victor. 

The country to the south of Tatta seems to have main- 
tained its independence from the time of Mohammed Casim to 
that under discussion. It may perhaps have acknowledged 
the superiority of some of the intermediate dynasties during the 
interval, but the internal government was never out of the 
hands of the Sumera Bajputs. 

In the same year with this expedition to Sind, Altamish 
marched against Bakhtiar Khilji, who looked on'Behar and 
Bengal as Ms own conquest, and though he professed obedience 
to Butb ud din (to whose daughter he was married), openly 
disclaimed all dqrendence on Ms successor. Altarnish was 
successful in tMs undertaking ; he deprived Bakhtiar of Behar 
(the government of wMch he conferred on his own son), and 
obliged Mm to hold Bengal under the crown of DelM. Bakh- 
tiar made a subsequent attempt to retrieve Ms losses, was 
defeated by the prince who governed Behar, and lost his life 
in the conMct. 

Altamish was now occupied for upwards of six years i^. 
reducing the part of Hindostan wMch -had remained inde- 
pendent. He began by taMng Bintambor, wMch, though so 
much in the line of former conquests, had been protected by 
its mormtainous situation. He next took Mandu, a town 
of great extent and natural strength in 3Ialwa; Gwalior, 
wMch had revolted, was next recovered ; BMlsa was likewise 
taken ; and the occupation of the ancient capital Ujein, with 
the destruction of its celebrated temple, completed the conquest 
of 3Ialwa. 

All Hindostan, except some iirsulated portions, now ac- 
knowledged the government of HelM ; but the obedience of 
the different portions was in different degrees, from entire 
subjection to very imperfect dependence ; and in this state, 
with various fluctuations, it remained till the end of the Mogul 
empire. In a succession of strong reigns the subject country 
would greatly exceed the rest, and the princes, who retained 
the internal government of their territories, would be quite 
submissive and obedient in general politics : but two or three 
weak rulers woMd again throw all into confusion ; new princes 



would start up, nnd the old ones would become unruly, till the 
next vigorous monarch had almost to begin the conquest anew. 

After these victories Altamish returned to Delhi, and died 
in April, 123G, as he was about to sot out bn a journey to 
Alultan. 

During the course of his reign he received investiture from 
the Calif of Baghdad, the most authoritative recognition of a 
new government that could take place among I\Iussulmans. 

His vazir was a man of great eminence, and had been long 
in one of the highest employments under the calif. The 
author of the “ Jami ul Hikd 3 'At,” a very popular collection 
of historical anecdotes in Persian, resided at his court. 

The beautiful column called the Kutb, or Cutab Minar, 
near Delhi, was completed in the reign of Altamish. It is in 
the form of a minaret, with galleries ; the shaft is fluted in a 
manner peculiar to itself, nnd ornamented with the richest 
efTcct, It is 242 feet high, although injured by an earthquake, 
nnd is still, I believe, the highest column in the world. Near 
it is on unflnished mosque, which for grandeur of design and 
elegance of execution is equal to anything in India. It is 
ascribed in an inscription to Shahdb ud din Ghori. 

Bukn ttd din 

At the death of Altamish the contest with the ’Hindus 
was at an end ; nnd the period which followed was occupied 
bj^ a succession of plots, mutinies, and revolutions, equally 
destitute of present interest and permanent effects. 

Bukn ud din, who succeeded his father, lavished his trea- 
su res on dancing- women, buffoons, and musicians, and left the \\i, 
^T^^vernment to his mot her j and her t 3 nranny and cruelty soon ’ 
xTw’^ove all ranlcs intoTobolhon. He was deposed after a reign 
of seven months, and his sister Bezia was raised to the throne 
in his place. ^ 

Sultana Bezia ^ 

“ Bezia Begum,” says Ferishta, “ was endowed with every 
princel 3 »^ virtue, and those who serutinize her actions most 
severely wifl find in her no fault but that she was a woman.” ' 

If not distinguished for literature, s he read the Koran cor- 
reotly ; and such w'as her talent for business, that Altamish, 
when a bs e n t ou~ l ris southern campaigns, left her in ciiarge of 
lur'guvernmetifili piefuruncu’ tO' ‘his^orii] Her conduct on 
tlife tlifone aid not disappoint the expectations entertained 
of her. Of the two separate factions which had concurred 
^ Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. p. 217. • ■ . 


in dethronine her brother, one v/as oppo'-ed to the ele*.'at:on 
of the sultana. Tlie vazir of the last tv/o kings v^as at the 
head of the latter faction, and they r,-ere strong enough to 
appear before Delhi, and to defeat an array that was coming 
to its relief. But the queen’s arts were more effectual than 
her arms. She succeeded so well in sowing dissensions among 
her enemies, that the whole com'ederacy dissolved, and left 
the individuals composing it at her mercy. Some were put 
to death, and others conciliated ; and in a short time quiet 
was perfectly restored. 

The internal administration of Eezia did not fall short of 
her political address. She appeared daih' on her throne in the 
usual habit of a sultan,* gave audience to all comers, reformed 
the abuses which had crept in under the last government, 
revised the laws, decided suits of importance, and evinced all 
the qualities of a just and able sovereign. But her talents 
and virtues were insufficient to protect her from the effects 
of a single weakness. It was shown in the extraordinary 
marlis of favour which she showered on her Master of the 
Horse ; who, to make her partiality more degrading, was an 
Abyssinian slave. It does not appear that her fondness was 
criminal, since the greatest breach of decorum alleged against 
her was her allowing the Abyssinian to lift her on her horse. It 
was, however, imprudent in the highest degree ; for, by raising 
her favourite to the office of Amir al Omara,* which gave him 
rank over all other courtiers, she at once disgusted her nobility 
and furnished them with a plausible ground for exciting a 
clamour against her. 

The first who openly rebelled was a Turki c hief called 
Altunia. TIjc queen immediately marched against his fort 
tJTEatmda ; but her army mutinied, her favourite was killed 
in a tumult, and she herself, being made prisoner, v.-as consigned 
to .Altunia, as the safest hands in which she could be placed ; 
while her brother Bchram was raised to the vacant throne. 

Bezia, when force failed her, had again recourse to art : 
and she so far gained over Altunia, by the influence of love or 
of ambition, that he agreed to raarrj' her, and to assert her 
rights against his former confcKlerates. Aided by her new 
consort, the queen assembled an army, and advanced to Delhi ; 
and it was not till after two bloody battles that she was made 
jjri'or.er along with her husband, and both were put to death. 
Her reiini lasted for three ytarc and six month*. 


• Ktr f- rr.alc ap- ^ KliiitV llitioriirj, vt.!. L p. 2-3,) — 

I -.r*-! ar-’J ■wert* a C';:.;": cs'i cap Er>.] 

r. p fi-rs-ac*. nrA * of C-. ’ri- 


Muizz ltd dm Bchrum 

Tlie now king endeavoured, by trcncliory and assassination, 
to rid liinisclf of (lie nobles who, for their own purposes, had 
raised liirn to (he throne. Before he Imd attained liis end, 
hi.s dominions were invaded ?>5f a bod3’’ of Moguls, who pene- 
trated to Labor ; and (he a.sscmblage of troops wliich followed 
led to nevvpTots and seditions, which ended in his imprisonment 
and death, after he had reigned two j'oars and two months. i 

Ala vd din Masaud 

Tlie reign of the next sultan, a son of Rukn ud din, Avas a 
repetition of the same scenc.s, increased bj^ the cruelty and 
licentiousness of the king, until, at the cud of little more than 
two .vears, he was deposed and put to death. 

The onl3* remarkable events of his reign were two irruptions 
of (he Moguls : the first through Tibet into Bengal,’* the onl}' 
one recorded from that quarter during the period of authentic 
history ; and the other bj* a division of the armj' of Mangu 
Khan into (he north-western part of the kingdom. The first 
of these invasions was defeated bj' the local ofneers : the 
second advanced no farther than Uch, on the joint rivers of 
the Panjab to the sonth of Idultan. 

vd din Mainnud 

The twenty j’cans’ reign of Ntisir ud din was full of distur- 
bances, foreign and domestic, though none sufficient to overturn 
the government. He was the grandson " of A1 tarnish, had 
been imprisoned immediately after that prince’s death, and, 
though he had been for some time released and intrusted Aidth 
a government, he retained the retired and studious habits of 
his 3’outh. He reposed Avith entire confidence on the conduct 
of liis vazir, Avhose name AA’as Ghijnis ud din Balban. This 
minister AA’as a Turld slave of Altamish, and had been honoured 
by that monarch AA’ith the hand of one of his daughters, the 
aunt of the reigning king. 

The great danger aa’us noAv from the Moguls, who AA'ere in ; 
possession of all tlie countries Avest of the Indus. To guard ' 
against it, Balban formed the frontier provinces into one great 
goA’^ernment, at the head of AA'hich ho placed his relation. Slur 
IGidn, AA'ho, like himself, had been a slave. • Ho then advised 

[For tlio history of tliis error, p. 121, Cliongfz Klidn has boon sub- 
Tvhich appears to havo arisen from stitutod for Jdjnagar. — Ed.] 
tho mistranscription of tiio original ” [His fatlior liad died, wliilo 
text of tlio Tnbakat-i-Niisnri, see governor of Bolidr and Bengal. — ^E d.] 
Thomas, Chronicle of Pathun Kings, 
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i the king to proceed in person to the Panjab. While in that 
Ijrovince he sererely chastised the Gakkars, for their co- 
’ operation with the Moguls in their inroads, and compelled the 
jagirdars,” who had long neglected their duty, to furnish their 
I contingents with regularity. 

He next turned his arms against different Hindu rajas,, 
whom the weakness of the preceding reigns had tempted to 
revolt. In the first campaign he restored the royal authority 
in the country on both sides of the Jumna, from opposite 
toelhi to Calinjer in Bundelcand ; and in the three following 
■^ears he settled the hilly country of Mewat, extending from 
near Dellri to the Chambal, the neighbouring territory of 
Rintambor, and the more remote one of Chrtor. He afterwards 
took the strong fort of Narwar, in Bundelcand, reduced Chan- 
deri, and recovered all the revolted part of Mdlwa. In an 
interval of these expeditions he quelled a rebellion of the 

• governor of IJch ; and during the same period. Slur Khan , 
governor of, the Pan jab, not only kept the Moguls out of his 

• province, but invaded their territory and took possession of 
; Ghazni. 

During most of these operations the king accompanied the 
army, and was the ostensible author of all its success. He 
nevertheless began to feel uneasy in the secondary place which 
he really occupied, and was induced by the insinuations of 
Iinad_ud_din, an artful courtier, who had risen by the favour 
df"^the vazir, to remove that minister from his post, and to 
confer it on his secret accuser. 

All the vazir’s immediate adherents were soon after dis- 
placed; and the misgovemment which followed created 
extensive discontents, and afforded a pretext to ten governors 
of provinces, who probably were in league with Ghiyas, to 
unite their tooops, and address a remonstrance to the king, 
followed up by a demand, in respectful but firm terms, for the 
dismission of the new minister. No mention was made of 
the displaced vazir, but the object of the confederacy was 
obvious; and, as resistance wotdd have- been hopeless, the 
king recalled Ghiyas ud din, who thenceforth was the real head 
of ^e government. 

I mad ud .din now raised a rebellion, in which he involved 
a relation of the king’s ; and although he was himself -soon 
taken and put to death, yet a confederacy had been formed, 
including the Hindu .raja, of .a place called S atnflr, and the 
king’s^ gqyemgr j)f_.Sjnd, This rebellion was hot entirely 
qifdle'd till the end of the second year. 

During the same time another Mogul attack on the Panjab 
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.’•iritli forty of tlie king’s other slaves, most of whom had attained 
to high stations. Having gained his oito object, he desired 
=■• piif: an pn d__to a svstem which woold have endangered the 
; succession of hisTami!?r He therefore, on various pretests, 

' made away with his surviving confederates (some of them 
■ his own near connesions by marriage), and he henceforth 
luadeit an in vari able_rule_to confer mo. office but on men of 
' fam ily. So ostentatious^ did he esercise his new policy, that 
he affected a repugnance even to ordinary intercourse •with 
people of low origin. ^■e-a lso-made-itra-ruleio-esclnde .Hindus 
^m all offices of famsti. All Ms other acts partook of the same 
contracted" spirit. He established laws for the preservation . 
of game round his capital ; and having exceeded in wine in 
his early life, he severely punished even the moderate use of 
it after he had reformed. In cases of rebellion, not satisfied 
with chastising the leaders, as had been usual, he extended 
capital punishmentto themeanest of their vassals and retaineisT 
Kon^ are told of his mfleMble justice; but they "consist' 
in publicly whipping governors of provinces, and sometifaes- 
haying them beaten to death in his presence. 

This narro'w-minded '^’d telfiish tyrant was raised, by 
circumstances, to the" appearance of a liberal and enlightened 
monarch.— ffhe horrors of the Mogul invasion drove' men ’of- 
emi nenc e firom the countries to ■n'hich'it extended; and 
Balban’s being the only Mahometan "go-rernment that was 
not subverted, his court was filled with illnstrious exiles of that 
religion. He used to boast that no less than fifteen sovereign 
princes had been dependent on his hospitality : he gave the 
names of their territories to the streets which they inha.bited, 
and his capital long presen-ed those memorials of Bum, Ghor, 
Kharizih, Baghdad, and other kingdoms. 

The number of literary fugitives was naturally stffl more 
considerable ; and as the king’s eldest son. Prince Slohammed, 
•tral a young ihan of 'the greatest accomplishments, his pala ce 
was the resort of all the*iamo3is„M^pre2.of'’that' ag^ The 
chief, among, many names well kno'wn in Persian hterafiuf^ 
was the’pbet Amir Khusrou, oh the possession of whose society 
the prince was congratulat-^ by Sadi,^' who sent him a copy- 
. of h^ works, and regretted that his extreme old age prevented ■ 
his accepting an invitation to Delhi. Balkan himself had a 
tiim for pomp and magnificence, so thatjhs-court was suii. 
rounded by an external "i^lehdour w inch bhnded stongers to 
iffi^eal’chshacter. ' 

H e was jdi 5 .turbed . by . Hin du insuri^ti ops o n the. banks of 
"-the Juinna and Gmges,.as "w^ S in the mountains of Jud-and 

The celebrated moral poet; perhaps the bert author Pcr^ ever produced. 



MO\v,i{ . ’i lu'v vvt'sc rrcaU'd l>y t'nnditti for (ho s:il{o of plunder : 
and hen* lu^; oNtorminatiup system, haohed l>y the erection 
of carn*-oie> ancl <»ther prudent precautions, seenis to have 
oj'crated cfTectually. In Mewat he is said (<» jiave put. 100,000 
perMins to |])e hut he nho eJit down tlie forest, over n 

preat e\(<-n( of eounlry ; and from (hat time it. ntTorded support. 
s<t tlie Uu* h.u u.hnan, in‘;tea<l of an asylum to tlie rohher. 

Ills ojily .M-ririus rel>eIIion wa.s in Ih'tJpal. Tlic governor, 
rir uphT.Tl .Miaving made a Mieees'ifiil expedition against .lajnagar 
i'eyon'f the river Meirna,*' he refused to send any portion of 
tlie h(»‘<;y Jo Delhi, and .•^oon after assumed the title of king. 
He t*>{;diy ih fe.ited the lirst army .sent npainst- him, on which 
the hing hanged the unsuecessful general. Another army 
having hts’ij routed in .sjiite of this severity, he at length moved 
in per..i<n to pul down tin* rehellioii. He aet<‘d on this occ.i.sion 
with the \ (pour and ahility in which he never was deficient: 
In- set «iut without waiting (ill (he end of the periodical mins, 
nntn'hed straight t<» Sutiargong '* (or Sundergong), then 
oajiital of the east<-rn district <«f Hengal, and .struck .such (error 
itito the rehe! that he evacuated the open country, and with- 
drew, with a strong body of troops, into the forest.s. Hi.s retreat 
uas di'oovensl hy one of (he king's chief.s, who came une.\- 
peett'dly <tn the eatnp, and, (hotiglt at the* head of onlj* forty 
tmn, took the desperate re.'olntion of entering it in open 
d.ay. His small troop n<lvnnml without attracting observation 
till* thi-y reached Tuphral’s tent, when they rushed on with 
loud shouts. Tughral and tho.«e around him tied with pre- 
eipit.atiojj, ini:i::ining the wliole of the royal army wn.s upon 
(h(‘m : tlie panic sjiread to (ho troop.s — the whole dispersed 
in confusion, and Tughral himself was overtaken and .slain 
as lu> was endeavouring to swim his horse over a river, on his 
(light towanls .lajnagar. 

The king puni.shed this rebellion with more than his usual 
sc'verity, and was only prevented going on with his executions, 
after he had ndurncil to his capital, by the interccs.sion of 
the Cazis, .Muftis, and other learned and venerable men. 

Not long after (his be Imd the misfortune to lose liks oIde.st 
son. n cahnnity to bis people no le.ss than to himself. The 
jirinceV death was worthy of (he high character he had 
acquired. An army of Moguls belonging to Arghun Khiin,** 
then king of I’ersia, had invaded the Panjab, and Prince 

"Now Tippcrnli. (JJiiriiilton’s u It hiw sinco l>(vn swept nwny by 
Ilmiltiftan, vi<l. i. p. ITS.) .Iiijniipur the Oniipvs. {Hucli.innn, quotot! by 
lm .1 taJcoii fur .liijpiir in Cnllni'U, Iliimillen, Ilittdoslan, vol. i. p. 
whicli lu'vor was tln« ln-ail place af n '■* (’J'lio grand.son of HiiliSku Kliiin,^ 
district. (S(N. Mr. .Stirlint;, Afiotio — Ed.] 
vol. sv. p. 274.) 



*' Mohammed, who was governor of the province, hastened 
thither from the capital, whore he had gone to meet his father. 
He defeated the invaders, and had recovered all the country 
they had overrun, when a fresh army arrived of chosen troops 
under a celebrated general named Timhr Kh& n. A sanguinary 
conflict took place, and the prince 'gamed a complete victory ; 
but was killed by a body of the enemy, who had kept together 
during the pursuit. Amir Khusrou, the poet, his constant 
companion, was taken prisoner on the same occasion.” 

This loss drew tears from the meanest soldier in the army. 
andjEOUgne ct tlio li^irt even of JjalbaE TJiat~monarch had 
riow reached hi^ eightieth year, and was fast sinking under 
the affliction that had fallen on him, when ho summoned his 
second son, Bakarra Kh&n,” to attend him on his deathbed. 
His son, finding him in less immediate danger than ho ex- 
pected, returned without leave to his province of Bengal; 
and Balban was so much offended that he sent for Kci Khusrou, 
the son of Prince Mohammed, and immediately declared him 
his heir. Soon after this act the king died. The ministers, 
desirous of averting a civil war, proclaimed Koi Kobad, the 
son of Baka rra Khdn, and restored Khusrou to his father’s 
government of Multdn. 

Both the losing claimants appeared to acquiesce in this 
arrangement, and Koi Kobdd mounted the throne without 
opposition. 

, Mdizz ttd din Kci KoMd 

/ / The now king, who was in his eighteenth year at his acces- 
sion, gave way, without restraint, to the pleasures natural 
to his ago. He was encouraged in his vices by his vazir, Hizd m 
ud din , who entertained hopes of securing the crown for himself. 
As Koi Khusrou stood immediately in the way of his dpsign, 
ho took advantage of some imprudenoo on his part to render 
him an object of jealousy to the king ; and being thus secure 
of impunity, ho procured his assassination. By similar arts 
ho brought about the death or disgrace of all tho ministers 
who were not his own creatures ; and as his wife’s ascendency 
was as great in tho harem as his was in tho court, ho hold tho 
king entirely cut off from all ^owledgo but what ho thought 
proper to impart. 

Many Mogul adventurers had at this time talten service 
at Delhi : it was an object to Nizam ud din to alienate these 
useful auxiliaries from tho king ; and ho worked on that prince’s 

[Ho woe kopt tv prisoner in Bnlkh s® [Sloro properly BogbrA Khan; 

for two years. Ho afterwords wrote ii ho was also callod ^fdsir tid dfn.— 
colobnitod clogy on tiio prince’s death. Ed.J 
Sir G. OoBoloy’s ]Siog, Nolicct , — ^Ed,] 


fears by protending a correspondence between them and their 
hostile coiintryiuen, until he induced him to invite their chiefs 
to a banquet, and put them treacherously to death. 

Before his schemes were matured, he was interrupted by 
the approach of the king’s father, Bakarra Khan, who, hearing 
of the state of affairs, marched with an army to look after 
the interests of his family. Tlie razir easil}* prevailed on the 
king to move out to oppose him ; but when the armies drew 
near, Bakarra_K bnn appealed so strongl3’ to his son’s affections 
that the minister conld no longer prevent an interview. He 
endeavoured to frustrate the effects of it by imposing many 
himiiliating ceremonies on Bakarra Kli an. to all which *^a”t 
prince submitted ; until, after repeated obeisances, he found 
the king remaining unmoved on his throne, when, locked by 
this unnatural behaviour, he burst into tears. This sight 
overpowered all the king’s resolutions : he leaped from his 
throne, and ran to throw himself at his father’s feet ; and, the 
father hastening to prevent him, he fell on his neck, and they 
remained for some minutes weeping in each other’s arms, while 
the whole court was almost as much affected as themselves. 
IThen the first transport was over, Kei Kobad seated his father 
on the tlirone, and showed him every mark of love and rever- 
ence.** All thoughts of war were now at an end ; but, after 
repeated interviews, Bakarra Khiin found that the vazir’s 
■jdgilance, and bis power over the enfeebled mind of the king, 
rendered it impossible to subvert his authority by peaceful 
means ; and being unwilling, or unable, to resort to force, he 
returned to Bengal, and left his son to his fate. 

Kei Kobad plunged anew into all sorts of debaucheiy, and to 
such excess that, at that early age, he entirely broke his consti- 
tution, and brought on an attack of palsy. Being now driven 
on reflection, he perceived all the dangers of hi§ situation ; and, 
imable to rid himself of his minister by honourable means, he 
had recourse to the lessons with which he had been made fami- 
liar, and succeeded, before long, in taking him off by poison. 

The removal of this predominating influence served only 
to let loose a number of other enemies, all e.ager to seize on 
the power which the Idng was imable himself to retain. 

The ascendency of the slaves about the court had been 
destroyed by the policy of Balb.an, and the Contest was now 
between the principal military leaders: and as the native 
Indians were not yet of sufficient importance to form ^ par* 
the only competitors were the Tartar chiefs and tl 

f.^niir Khusrou lins tnkon this For an analyss of it ' 
history ns the subject of his poem, tlu' ^cv. 1S60. — 

■Rfrdn us Sa'dain, in •1,000 oouplotf 



old kingdom of Ghazni or Ghor. Tho ICliiljis seem, from the 
ability of their chief, or some advantage of their own, to have 
been at the head of the latter class : they prevailed over tho 
Tartars, and Jel&l ud din Khilji was raised to the throne, after 
tho way had been opened for him by tho assassination of Koi 
Kobad.** 
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j Jeldl ud din Khilji ‘ U ^ ^ 

f* 

, Jelai. ud Dfu was seventy years of age when he came to tho 
' ^ government. 

S’ [Forishta calls tho competitors 
of tho Khiljis, Moguh ; * but it is 


< 2 ^ 


impossililo to believe in tho oscond- 
oncy of that tribe, any more than in 
tho disappearance of tho Tdrlts, nt 
so early n period. Tho pretender sot 


• [Tlio original has alrdh ” Turks,” 
wrongly translated " Moguls.” Zid 
ud din Bnml (p. 171) expressly says 

that it wnua contest between tho 
Tiijk and ijMlJlIurk party, tho latter 
being heated by the Khiljis. Ho 
adds, that “ from tho day of tho death 
of Kni Kobdd tho kingdom pnsscil 
from the house rf the Turla.” — ^En.] 


up by tho Tartars was, moreover, tho 
son of Kci Kobdd, a natural object of 
choice to them for his Ti'irkl descent, 
but of aversion to tho Moguls for his 
father’s mnssnero of thoir ohinfs. 

Tho succession of kings of Dolld 
which commenced with Kutb ud din 
is by some considered as n continua- 
tion of tho lino of Gi»6r ; but most 
Oriontnl writers include those princes, 
along with Elddz and ono or two 
others, in a dynasty to which they 
give tho nnmo of “ llio Slaves of tlio 
Sultans of Glidr.” 

> For tho origin of tho Khiljis, see 
Book v. ch, ii., note near tho end of 


He affected extreme regret at having his high office forced 
on him. and professed the utmost respect and attachment for 
the memory of Ghiyiis ud din. He (^eracted humility so far 
as to refuse to enter the royal palace" oh horseback, and to 
stand at his usual station in the court instead of occupying 
the throne. But he kept the infant son * of the late king in 
custod.v, and put him to death as soon as he felt strong enough 
for such a measure. 

If this last atrocity be imputed to him on false grounds, 
which is not improbable, we should be inclined to acquit him 
of hypocrisy in all his former professions ; for, during the rest 
of his reign, his lenity to his enemies, both open and secret, 
was carried even to a fault ; and he continued to retain the 
simplicity of his manners, and to associate with his old friends, 
on the same footing of familiarity that he did when a private 
man. He had frequent parties of those friends, together with 
men eminent for wit or literature ; and, on those occasions, 
he carried conviviality beyond the limits of the Mahometan 
law, though never beyond those of sobriety. 

^ He had soon occasion to display his clemency. Malik 
jiahju. a nephew of Ghiyds ud din, rebelled against him in his 
government of Karrah, and was joined by Ml the adherents 
of the house of Balban. They were soon strong enough to 
march to Delhi, but were defeated by the king’s second son, 
Arkalli Khan ; and all the chiefs, including Malik jiahju, were 
made prisoners. 

Ilie king immediately released them all, and sent Malik 
Jalif u to iilultan, where he allowed him a liberal establishment 
for the rest of his days. He soon after showed equal magna- 
nimitj' towards a body of chiefs, of his own tribe, who were 
detected in a plot against his life. Unfortunately, he did not 
confine his lenity to personal injuries, but allowed so general 
an impunity to offenders, that the whole frame of the govern- 
ment became relaxed ; governors Avithheld their tribute, 
imglecfed their duty, and abused their power ; the roads rad. 
Highways were'infested'by robbeis, and hands of plmiderers 
and ihsurgeiits ' ihteCTupted the communication beWeMi 
different parts of the kingdom. 

He marched himself into Malwa, to quell an insurrection 
of a more general character. He was successful in the main ; 
yet from his aversion to shed blood, combined with the 

the chapter. Tliough Tiirks by with their Tfirld brethren, and would 
descent, they hod been so long settled be more chdlized than the generality 
among tho AfghAns thot they had of Afghan mountaineers, 
almost become identified with that ® [Tlie other porty had tried to 
people ; but they probably mixed raise him to the throne under the 
more with other nations, or at least name of Shams ud din. — Ed.] 



feebleness of age, be hesitated to attack the principal fortresses 
of the rebels, and left his suppression’ of the revolt incomplete. 
jHe showed, more vigour soon after, on an invasion of the 
[Panjdb by a numerous host of Moguls, whom he engaged in 
Iperaon, and totally defeated. With characteristic moderation, 
"he granted peace to the vanquished enemy, and allowed the 
wreck of their army to retire unmolested.' Three thousimd - 
Mpguls on this occasion joined the .stanifer^„and_8pon. after 
embraced the Mahometan religion. A placejn the suburbs .of 
Delhi, still called Moghulpur,. was assiffledlor th eir .residence. 

In the next year he made another march to, Mdlwa, which 
was as inconclusive as the first. His own weakness, however, 
began at this time to be made up for by the energy of his 
. nephew, A14 ud din, governor of Karrah, a man of vigour and 
ability, quite exempt from aD the scruples which sometimes 
obstructed his uncle’s success. Having obtained permission 
to act against the insurgents in Bund(3cand and the east of 
Mdlwa, he not only restrained their turbulence, but took 
several forts, which had before been left to dependent princes, 
and gained such a. booty as enabled him to make considerable 
additions to his array. The king received the intdligence of 
his success with great satisfaction ; and althoughhisfarourite 
. wife endeavoured to put him on his guard against the ambition 

/ of A1& ud din, he gave him the government of 0u&, in addition 
to that which he before possessed, and allowed him to assemble 
an army, and to entertain many of the old adherents of the 
Balban family. 

. J Ala ud din’s first employment of his force justified his nncle’s 

/'confidence, and opened a new era in the history of India.. He 
.iresolved to attempt the hitherto untried adventirce or an 
invasion of the Deckan ; and setting out with S.OpO .chosen 
horse from Karrah, made his way through the extensive forests 
that still fill the space between that place and Ber4r ; threw 
the princes whose country he was apj>roaching off their guard, 

V by pretending to have left his uncle in disgust ; and, having 
jithus reached E^ichpnr, he turned to the west, and proceeded, 

' |by rapid marches, to Deogiri, the main object of his eJqpedition. 

; Deogiri (now Doulatabad) was the capital of B.amde6, a prince 
of so great power that the Mahometans looked on him as king 
,’of the Deckan, and who, in fact, was i&ja, of Mah&rdshtra, or 
the countiy of the Marattas. 

i It was probably owing to the natural indolence of the 
lEajpfits, and their deeming it dishonoiirable to attack each 
/other without warning, that the Mussulman invaders so often 
/found them unprepared for defence. Their example seems 
to have infected the other Hindu chiefs, for, on this occasion. 


the roja was in all the security of profound pence. He had no 
troops about him, and his wife and son had gone out of the city 
to a neighbouring temijle. ^Tn the consternation which ensued, 
Ramdeo j)reservcd presence of mind sufficient to assemble a 
bodj’- of 3,000 or 4,000 citizens and domestics. With these he 
made hcaH'ngainst'the enemy, and afforded some little time 
for defensive arrangements. He was obliged to give way 
before long,- and. retired into the strong hill-fort close to the 
cit 5 % into which some provisions had hastily been thrown. 
The town was taken without resistance, and was given up to 
pillage. The merchants were tortured to make them disclose 
their treasures (the first instance mentioned in Mussulman 
historj’’ of this species of barbarity) ; and forty elephants, 
with some thousand librses of the raja, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. Jfoanwliile the fort was invested ; and Ala ud 
din having given out that his army was only the advanced 
gimiid of the king’s, the arrival of which would speedily render 
all opijqsition unavailing, the raja became impatient to come 
to terms, and had actually concluded a treaty very favourable 
to the invaders when his son, who had escaped being shut up 
with his father, returned at the head of an army, suddenly 
assembled, but far exceeding that of the Mussulmans in num-’ 
hers. Ti-usting to this superiority, he disregarded the remon- 
strances of his father, and attacked Ala ud din. The result 
would have gone hard with the invader, if a small body of troops 
which he had left to observe the garrison had not opportundy 
fallen on the enemy, and, being taken for the expected main 
army under the king, created a confusion which could not be 
retrieved. After this victory Ala ud din raised his demands ; 
and as the raja expected reinforcements from his _allies, the 
affair might hare been prolbnged'mbre than was safe for Ala 
'Kf^i^had'hoTtlTe garrison unexpectedly discovered fth'afcTjn 
flie^Eurfy of victualling the fort, sacks' of salt had[.been . taken 
b^mistake instead of sacks" of 'grain, and cpnseguently- that 
Their pfovisibns were already nearly exhausted. This discovery 
made the' raja more' compliant r he' agreed to an immense 
payment in money and jeAvels, besides the cession of E'lichpur 
.a nd its de pendencies ; after which Ala ud din dre w off through 
jHhand^ ^h i' nto j\ialwa'.~^ 

Ala ud'cfm’s march to Deogiri was about 700 miles, great 
part of it through the mountains and forests of tlfe "S^indhya 
range, which so completely separates Hindostan from the 
Deckan. * ^0 n arr ow a nd intricate paths, the w^t of supplies, 
a' lfd't he-da^er ot exposure to^re ari’o ws^^e fiiountaineere, 
made^he .passage] dif^jflt for .a sm^l Jorc^ and__im^SSible^ 
for a large one ; wliiie the entry into so great and populous' 



la country as tlio Dcckan, witli no morcjfchan 8,000 men, seemed 
■an act of rashness rather than of courag^ ’ — ■ 

Td’’'lravd'’8ufih6uhled thc86~dnn^rs, and obviated, by 
exploring a new route, the increased diiTiculty of returning 
by the same, give a high impression of tlie military talents of 
Aid ud din. The pretext he used oh his advance, that lie was 
oh his way to enter the service of the Hindu rdja of Rdjamandri, 

I shows how much religious distinctions wero'wcaltohed’Binco 
I the settlement of the Mahometans in India, 

This expedition had been undertaken without leave ; and 
as all communication had been cut oil while it continued, 
Jcldl ud din remained in suspense and anxiety, both as to the 
fate and the designs of his nephew ; and when he heard that 
he was on his return loaded with treasures and covered with 
glory, ho felt nothing but delight at the intelligence. The 
more sagacious of his advisers took a, different. view. of. .the 
matter ; and, seeing fresh proofs of the daring spirit of Aid. 
ud din, as well as of the resources at his disposal, they advised 
the king to adopt such measures of precaution as, without 
showing distrust, should prevent his assembling another army 
when the present should have dispersed to lay up their spoils, 
VThe generous temper of the king led him to disregard all these 
iadmonitions, and laid him open to the insidious designs of Aid 
'ud din, who now alTectcd alarm from the cabals of his enemies, 

^ and fear of the king’s displeasure for his unauthorized e,xpcdi- 
. tion,-. He sent his brother, Alaf Jtlian,* as crafty an intriguer 
; atf! 'himself, and remarkable for his insinuating address, to 
^deprecate his uncle’s resentment, and induce him to meet Aid 
• ,ud din in such a manner as, under pretence of affording seeurity , 
yto his nephew, should, in fact, leave none to himself. By. 

! degrees, he was persuaded to move with his army towards 
Karrah, then to advance with a small escort, and at last to 
cro!3S the Ganges almost alone. Aid ud din fell at his feet, 
and the affectionate old man was patting him on the cheek, 
and reproaching him with, having distrusted an uncle who had 
brought him up from his infancy, and loved him better than 
this own sons, when Aid ud din made a signal to assassins 
.‘posted for the purpose, who rushed forward and stabbed the 
iking to the heart. His head was stuck on a spear, and cairied 
ialoft through the camp and the city. Ferishta shows a natural 
! pleasure in relating the calamities which pursued the subordin- 
; ate actors in this horrid tragedy to their graves ; but that 
' retribution affords liyilo satisfaction while wo continue to 
witness' theTihihtcrra prosperity of the parricide in whom 
the whole of this detestable act of perfidy had its rise. 

s [Zid ud din Barnf calls him AIngh Khdn, — ^E d.] 


-As .Tclal u(I din linrl reigned upwards of seven years, he 
must have hecn more llian seventy-seven when he was killed. 

-A sijigular iiieiik-iit oecurred in (his reign, which shows 
(he credulity of (he -Asia(ie3 even at a j)criod not remarkable 
for superstition. .A dervisc named Skii -Moula, a native of 
Persia, who had travelli^lTirdugh many ‘countries, and was 
aeijuaijiled with most men of eminence in his day, arrived 
at Delhi, and in>-tituted a .school and an almshouse, Avhere 
travellers, religious mendicants, and persons of all descriptions 
were entertained at- his exjicnse. lie lived on rice alone, and 
had neither wife nor slave.s of cither .sex, yet his expenses 
were such as wtiuld have exceeded the means of the wealthiest 
nobleman. ]5esid<*s his j)rofnse dispen.sation of charity, he 
onierlained the great /non with .splendour at his house, and 
did not he.'itate to be.-Jtow .«ums of two or three thousand pieces 
of gold to relieve noble familie.s in distre.s.s. .AllTiough he held 
some peculiar opinions, and among' others never attended 
public wor.'-hij), yet his piety remained unquestioned ; and 
even among the .‘-uspicions to which his conduct gave birth, the 
c.ry of here-y was never raised against him. The first surmise 
rcg.irding liim was that lie posvicspod the philosopher's stone; 
the next took a more dangcrou.s form, and represented him 
ns aiming at the crown ; * and this at last appeared in the 
definite .••hape of an accusation that he had prepared assassins 
to make awjty with the king, and had 10,000 of his votaries 
ready to profit by the confu.sion. The m 3 ’’stcrious nature of 
the dang'cr seems to have frightened the king out of hi.s natural 
inoderation. On the nceusntion of an alleged accomplice he 
ajVprehctided 8idi Moula and his most considerable associates ; 
and ' being unable to convict them on th e ev iden ce of on e 
suspected .w] t iVt‘ss7'jijrordcr c3~a'lnrgc fire to be made on a p lain 
b^ciro tile (own, to allow them to p rove tli mr innocence by an 
bfcleal wliieii they probnbl\',hnd nppclHcdjB” When the time 
camt^ (he niiin.s't'tws r.'uVed their voices against the proceeding, 
as equally opposed to Mahometan law and to natural reason ; 
and (he idiig, giving waj' to their remonstrances, ordered the 
accused persons to be kept in confinement. As they were 
loading (hem awo}' to prison, some kalandars (a sort of religious 
mendicants), countenanced if not instigated by the king, fell 
on Sidi IMoula, and put him to death in the royal presence.-; 
With his last breath he protested his innocence, and denounced’ 
the curee that imj)endcd over his oppressor, tfelal ud din wasj' 
grcatlj^ troubled at the moment ; a dark whirlwind which 
happened just then to arise increased the general horror ; and 

* [ZiVi »i(l (Ifn Biirnl Biiya tiint ho who hod hcon supplontod in the court 
WOB joined by ninny of the old noblos, by Iho Kliilji party. — ^E d.] 
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l^iirinfr flio j)rrpi'(liii;r yoar an incursion of the I^Ioguls into 
tlic Panjal) lind Ik'cu rquilspcl witli loss, and anotlior, equally 
uusuc'nvsfid, took place about- this time, ft was followed up 
by a moro periojjs invasion, apparently designed for conquest 
as well ns plunder.* The cnniinnndcr was Kutlugli Khan, 
wljoju Ferislsla describes' ns the .«on of Dniid Khan, king of 
Trau'-oxiann. He niarehed .straight to Delhi, the Indian army 
which had l>een .sent to oj)pose him retreating as ho advanced, 
and the whole population of the surrounding countiy flying 
to the capital. 

So gre.it was the crowd of fugitivc.s that all communication 
through the .stn’ct.s was interrupted ; the provisions were 
almost immediately consumed, and in a few days famine was 
added to the mi‘-eries and terrors of the inhabitants. 

Ala ud din was forced in these circumstances to give up his 
intention of declining an action. He moved out at the head 
of all the troops he cotdd collect; and Fcri.shta alleges that 
the number of men assembled on both sides e.xcecded all that 
ever appeared in one place in India up to the time when ho 
wrote. 

This most important contest wa.s gained by Ala. ud din, 
almost entindy from the skill displayed b^’ Zafar Khan ; who 
W.1S before the most distingui.shcd of his generals. But the 
grt*at services of that gallant chief had already rendered him 
an object of jealousy to Alii ud din, and no less to Alaf Khan, 


nuthnrf of ovi-ry of int-sfliicr nmi 
; tioivn to ttio 

tilin' tlii'v Imvi' flv(> tilin'! r.’lH'IIi'il 
f-k’aiiii-t mo.” (l-;n!J:ini''B Jiiibrr, p. 
Oil.) 

* At Jf'nit rli'VPii of tlii''50 inviiBions 
nn> rnt'iitiniir'il Iiy I-%Ti!.litn, not ono 
oMvJuVli IK iiittip-.'d liy Dn Guipnes, 
H’lIrrMot . or I’nVi', ill tlicirnocoiiiits 
of till' Mopiil traiiK.-ictioiiH ; unit nt- 
tliaitf<)i tlu-ri' is ii Imip li-st in D'Olmon 
(vol. iv. p. ri.“>0), yi't tlii'y iiro nil givon 
oil tlio mitliurity of Fi'riiilitft. 

It is not iinprobnlili' tliiil- tlio cruel 
ravnges by vvtiivli tlioy won' mnriiod 
inny Jinvii loil tlio Jnilinn liiiitoriisiia 
to ovorriito tlio iniporlnnoo of tlio 
ordinnry incursions ; but in Ronio 
instiiiieos, ospociiilly in tlio prosont 
uno. till' pilonco of tlio Eiiroponn 
'vriti-rs nmy pprlinps bo nsoribod to 
tlio iiiipurfi'ct infonuntion Ihoy pos- 
oo.isod rospooting ^fogtil nlTnirs in tlio 
oust of I’ursiii nnd in 'fninsoxinnn. 

.'•Tlio coiiiiiiiindor of tlin Inst expe- 
dition is cnllod Clioldl Kliiin by Ko- 
nslita ; iind Touldni KliAn wns ono 
of tlio olllccrg of Gliiizdn Kliiln, then 


king of Porsin. (Price, vol. ii. p. 005.) 
Tlio most conspicuoua general of tlio 
i<.'inio monnrcli was Kutlugli Shtlli, 
wlio was at Iloriit in this year, a.d. 
1207 (Price, vol. ii. p. GIG, and Do 
Guignes, vol. iii. p. 270), nnd might 
possibly hnvo led nn expedition to 
India, though circumstances mako 
it improbable. Opposed to this co- 
incidence of names, which would lead 
us to siipnoso the,so invasions to hnvo 
lieen inndo by tho 3foguls of Persia, 
is tho positive n.sscrtion of Forishtn, 
tiint they nnd nil tho subsequent 
inroads originated in Ddud Khun 
[Diiivii Khdn], king of Transoxiana, 
who, by his account, was tho father 
of Kutlugli Kli&n. DAtid KliAn is 
evidently tho Doiri or Dnvnt IQiAn 
mentioned by Do Guignes (vol. iii. p. 
311, and note) ns king of Trans- 
oxiiinn ; nnd Kutiugh is so common 
n itlogul nnnic, that two persons mny 
vorj’ probably hnvo borne it nt the 
snino time. There does not, there- 
fore, seem to bo nny ground for 
doubting Forishta’s account. 


who povposply loft, him xmsnppovtotl during the pursuit ; and 
■fhp iiidgnls, ppjvpiving his ivdnoed muuhprs, turned upon lum, 
and out him to pieoes with his detaohmont, after a resistanee 
worthy of his former exploits. 

About a year after this deliveranoe, Ala ud din dispat ehed 
' an army, under his brother, and the varir, to rednep the lull-fort 
of jRintambor,’ They took a plaee called Jhtiyin, .not far fmm 
Ixintambdr, and proeeeded to lay ^ipge„to~tirat forti'esa. 'In 
the pommoueement of the operations the var.ir Avaa hilled by 
a stone from an engine ; and the garrison, making a sally, 
compelled the besiegem to fall bade on iTlulyin, and wait, for 
ivinfoi'cements fx'om Delhi. Ala ud din, on this, determined 
to prosecute the siege in person, and had made some progress 
on his march, whexx he had jxearly fallen a victim to a crimp 
of which he had himself set the example. His nephew, Trince 
Sqleimiin, .who held one of the highest otllces in the state, 
'ireilectixxg on the I'csemblanee between his own situation and 
'.that from which the preswxt. king had risen to the throne, was 
ded to think that, a similar attexnptonhis part might be attended 
'with equal success. A favourable opport.mxity soon px'esMxted 
itself, when the king was hunting at a distance from the canxp, 
and was left with only two or three attendmxts, in eousequenue 
of the ooeupations of the chase. At this moment, Soleinuln 
approached him with some of the Jxewl.v converted Jfoguls ; 
and, before he had any suspieion of their pni'pose, they dis- 
charged their arrows at him, with suoh^ etTeet that he fell 
senseless on the. ground. Soleiman, coneeiving that his object 
was aoeomplished, galloped directly to the camp, amwnnocd 
the king’s death and his own accession, and dii'eeted himself 
to he formally proclaimed, W'hile he was seated oxx his 
throne, and iveeiviug the hmxxnge of the great, officers, Alfi nd 
din eame gmdnnlly to himself ; and, after his woxmds wpx'p 
bonnd np, determined to proceed to join his Iwother at dhayiix. 
Be was dissuaded fx'om this by one of bis ollieers, who advised 
-him not to give his nephew tinxe to establish his anthox'ity, hnt 
to show hixnself to the nx'xxxy, whose tldx'lity he had xxo x'casoxx 
to distx'xist.. Ahx xxd dxxx saw the wisdom of his advice, axxd 
moxxnting his horst', wounded as he uns. ho pxpoeeded towax'ds 
the camp. He met some fornging parties oxx his Nvay, by which 
his xvliiinc was incx'cased to ahoxxt 500 hox'sc lYith this escort , 
he presented himself on axx cxxxixxenee, in fnll view of the canip, 
axxd displayed the white ximhrelln, which was then the sign 
. of sovexvignty. He was xxo sooner pexveived thaxx^ the whole 
nrxxxy tlceked to johx hixxx ; axxd the nsurjxer, findixxg Ixixnself 

X n not npi'oar whon this insnrj^'nis. «'w\ Uofowio.i hy li>o kinfj 
piiw'o wns lost. It wfts X'iVii>'iXx'!i l»y oi lX.'it>i*«! troops, in A.n, 





so much weakened by detachments, that when he arrived at 
the capital he was tinable to meet the enemy in the field, and 
obliged to entrench his camp- The Moguls, who probably 
^ere not prepared for protracted operations, withdrew without 
a battle ; and their retreat was ascribed, by the piety of the 
age, to a panic sent among them on the prayer of Nizam ud 
dto. Oulia, a celebrated saint then alive. In the next two 
years there were three Mogul inroads, one of which pene- 
trated, by the north of the Panjab, into Eohilcand. On all 
those occasions the prisoners were sent to Delhi, where the 
chiefs were trampled to death by elephants, and the men 
butchered in cold blood.* 

These were the last Mogul invasions for many years. 
Though Ala ud din’s continual occupation since his acces- 
sion had, in some measure, withdrawn his attention from the 
Deckan, he had not forgotten the scene of his early exploits. 
At the time of his own expedition to Chitor (a.d. 1303, a.h. 703), 
he sent an army through Bengal, to attack Warangal, the 
capital of Telingana, situated to the south of the river Goda- 
veri ; and he now prepared 'a great force, for the purpose of 
reducing the . Baja of . Deogiri, _who had of late withheld his 
tribute. Malik Cdffir, who commanded this army, was a 
eunuch, and had been the slave of a merchant at Cambay, 
ftom whom he was taken, by force, during the bonquest of 
Guzerdt. Having come into the king’s possession, he so 
completely won his master’s affections that he rose to the 
highest offices, and excited the utmost disgust among the nobles 
by his rapid promotion from so base an origin. He now 
jproceeded through Malwa, and by Sultanpur in Khandesh^to 
'.Deogiri. Before he commenced the siege, he overran the 
greater part of the Llaratta country ; and so impressed Ramdeo 
with the impossibility of resistance, that he came out of' his 
fortress, and agreed to accompany Cafur to Delhi. He was 
there, received with favour; returned roadedjjvitli.Iiibnours, arid 
from that time forward remained faithful to tlie Mussu^ans. 
A circumst ance occu rred during this expediti on which deser ves 
t^'e mentioned; AlpTCBari, governor Of^uzerat ‘’"(who inust 
be distmguiiKed' from Alaf Khan, the king’s brother), had 
been directed to march to Deogiri, to co-operate with Caffir. 
His road lay through Baglana, where the fugitive raja of 
Guzerdt had . taken refuge as' has been related. This raja’s 
wife, Caula Devi,” had been taken prisoner during his flight, 

® Ferishta says 9,000 on one oeca- p. 210, LlC. Tho king’s brotlier had 
Eion. died in A.n. 700. — En.] 

[He was the qnoen’s brother, cf. ” [Ferislita’s tert lias Knnwalu 
Ferishta, Pere, text, p. 170, k 4, and Devi, t.e. ICamalii Devi ? — En,] 



and liaving been carried (o Alsi ud din’s harem, had gained 
a great share of liis favour by her beauty and talents. On 
liearing of the intended march of these forces, she entreated 
that means might be taken to recover lier daughter b^’ the raja, 
who still remained with the exiled prince. Alp Ivluin was 
enjoined to attend to this object, and endeavoured, by the 
offer of favourable terms, to prevail on the raja to give up his 
/daughter. 'I’he raja rejected his overtures, and Alp IClidn 
jmarchccl against him. The princess, whose name was Dewal 
Devi, had long been sued for by the son of Ramdeo, the raja 
of Deogiri ; but. her father, considering a Maratta, however 
high in station, as an unworthy match for the daughter of a 
Rajput, had rejected all his offers. In the present e.\tremity, 
however, he gave a reluctant consent, and the jirincess was sent 
off. with an c..:cort, to Deogiri. Immediately after her de- 
part mv Alp Khiin .succeeded in defeating and dispersing the 
raja’s army. His victory afforded him little satisfaction, when 
he found tliat the princess had escaped him ; and knowing the 
’ influonce of Caula Devi, and the impetuous temper of the king, 
ho gave up his whole attention to the means of accomplishing 
an object which they had both so much at Ijcart. His utmost 
efforts were not attended with success; and he had arrived 
within a march of Deogiri without hearing any tidings of the 
princess, when a party who had gone from his camp to see the 
cave.s of Ellora happened, by mere chance, to fall in with her 
escort ; and being under the necessity of fighting in self-defence, 
they di.spcrsed the escort, and captured the princess, before 
they were aware of the importance of their acquisition. Alp 
Khan, delighted with his prize, immediately marched with her 
to Delhi. Her beauty made such an impression on the king’s 
eldest son, Khizr Khan, that he soon after married her ; and 
their loves are the subject of a celebrated Persian poem, by 
Amir Khusrou. 

This incident is remarkable, as showing the intcrmixtiwe 
M'hich. had already taken place between the Hindus and 
JIahometans ; and also as leading to the firet mention of the 
caves of Ellora, which have been compared, as works of labour, 
to the Pyramids of Egypt, and which, in reality, far surpass 
them as specimens of art. 

During this e.xpedition of Cafur, the king, in person, reduced 
Jhalor and Sewana, places in Mdrwar, to the north of Guzerat. 

After the return of Cafur, according to Ferishta, Ala ud din 
received accounts of the failure of his ergpedition to Vrarang,al. 
He had been induced to send it by’ an unexplored route f’’^, 
Bengal, in consequence of the solicitation of the raja of , 
who had become jealous of the extension of his neigl-' 


} 
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power.** It is not recorded how it failed, or how the contest 
; . was so long protracted. Cafdr was sent to retrieve the disaster. 
'.\He marched by Deogiri, ravaged the north of Tdlingana, 
'gained a great victory in the field, took the strong fort of 
Warangal after a siege of some months, and compelled the rdja 
to pay a large contribution and submit to permanent tribute. 

Next year Cafur was again sent to the Deckan, against the 
/Ballal raja of Carndta.** He marched by Deogiri, crossed the 
{Godaveri at Peitan, and penetrated, after, a great battle, to 
jDwara Samudra, the capital, which he took ; and, having 
I made the rdja prisoner, put an end to the dynasty of Balldl.** 
He does not appear to have invaded' tlie" western part of the 
Balldl possessions ; but he reduced the whole of their eastern 
territory, including Madber bin the seacoast, as far south as 
Rdmeshwar, or Adam’s Bridge, opposite Ceylon. He there 
built' a mosque, which waa still standing when Berishta wrote.** 

After this expedition Cafur returned, with vast treasures, 
to Delhi.*' It seems to have been about this time that Aid 
I ud din at once discharged the whole of the Mogul converts from 
] his service. Though habitually turbulent, they seem to have 
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w Wilson’s Intfoduetion to tfie Mao- 
henzic Catalogue, p, cxxxii. For on 
occount of the prinoipolity of Woron- 
gal, SCO Book iv. cli. ii. 

“ Soo Book iv, eh. ii. 

** Wilson’s Ifiiyoduetion to iho Mac- 
kenzie Catalogue, p. cxiii, Dwdm 
Samudra was situated in tho heart of 
Camdta, about 100 miles north-west 
of Seringapatnm, whore its ruins still 
remain. (Buchanan’s Journey, vol. 
iii. p. 391.) 

“ Briggs’s Feriahta, vol. i, p. 373. 
Sladbor (the place of crossing over), 
has very generally been supposed to 
bo Hnlabdr, as well from the rosoni- 
blanco of tho names os from tho posi- 
tion of tho latter country in reforonce 
to Arabia ; but tliere is no doubt thot 
tho appellation really opplies to tho 
tract on tho opposite coast, extending 
north from Bdmdshwar. (Soo Jlars- 
den’s ilXarco Polo, p, 62C, note.) That 
Hadbor in this sense was included in 
tho Balldl kingdom appears from 
Professor Wilson’s Introduction to the 
Mackenzie -Catalogue, vol. i, p. cxi. 
It remained united to Delhi for 
twenty or thirty years, till near tho 
middle of the fourteenth century; 
about which time Ibn Batiita crossed 
from Ceylon to Madber, and found it 
in the possession of a JInhomotan 
family, v.’ho had shortly boforo ac- 


quired it in consequence of tho revolt 
of Joldl ud din Hasan, a shorlf or 
soiad, who had boon a subject of 
Mohammed Tughlak. Tho revolt of 
Soiad Hasan in Madber ogainst Mo- 
hammed Tughink is also mentioned 
by Porishta. (Briggs, vol. i. p, 423.) 
It is not probable that Cdfdr con- 
quered tho western territory of tho 
Balldls, bocauso it appears from 
Wilks’s Mysore that tho remains of 
that family retired to Tdniir near 
Soringapatnm ; and Ibn Batdta 
found Malabdr (which ho visited on 
his woy to, ond on his return from, 
Madber) in tho hands of Hindd 
princes, except Hondwor, which was 
held by a Mussulman under the 
sovereignty of a Hindd. Tho Mus- 
sulman religion had boon introduced 
in that quarter from Arabia some 
centuries before Aid ud din’s in- 
vasion of tho Deckan ; and it did 
not bccomo tho dominant one until 
tho conquest of Malabdr by Hcider 
Ali. 

Forishta states that, at this time, 
there was no silver coinage in tho 
Carnatic : and Colonel Briggs ob- 
' servos that tho same was true, to a 
certain extent, till very lately : tho 
common cein was tho pagoda, and 
there wos a small coin called a gold 
f mam, as low in value 'as a sixpence. 



pivcn no ininiediato ocrasion for this violent ami tin])rudent 
measure, r.eini: now driven fo despair, .some of tliem entered 
on a jdot to nssas-iinate the hinp ; and on its being deleetcd, 
(he Icing ordered tl)o wliole of (hem (amounting, aceording to 
Kerishta, to ITi.OOn) to he massacred, and tlieir families to ho 
sold for slaves. 

l?amded had died hefore, or during, Cafur’.s la.st e.vpedition ; 
■ and his son. who succeeded him. was already .susj)ected of 
disalTection, He now withheld his trihutc ; and .some dis- 
turhanees having lilcewisc' (jiken place in Carnata, Cafur once 
more set out t«) qtiell them. He put the raja of Dcdgiri to 
tleath, and earrieil his arms over all Maharashtra and Carnata, 
rompelling tho-e jirinees who still retain their territories to 
p.ay triliute ; attd. after accomplishing all the objects of his 
expedition, he retttrtifd again to Helhi. 

.Ala nd din’s constitution had by (his time yielded to a long 
conr.-^e of intemjvrance. His ill-health made him more sus- 
picious and iiritahle than ever; and, like most ))eo])le who 
distrust the hulk of mankind, he was the dupe of one artful 
individual. This was (’jlfur, the extent of whose abilities w.as 
equalled by the clepravity of his principles. The use he made 
of his intluenee was to destroy all whom he ihonght might rival 
him in favour, and afterwards to irritate (ho king against his 
sons, and the queen (heir mother, who might otltcrwisc have 
found tneans to recoticile him to his children. Cafur first 
encouraged him in the notion that he was slighted and neglected 
by them in his illness, and at last infused sus[)ieionK that they 
were jilotting against his life. Ala ud ilin, notwithstanding 
his unfeeling nature, seems to have had some afTcction for his 
ofTsjiring ; so that it was not till near his end that Cafur pre- 
vailed on him, by inmnnerahle artifices, to commit the two 
oldest prinee.s ami the queen to prison. .At the .same time 
Cafur j)roeured an order to jiiake away with Alp Khan, whose 
power he dreaded, and thus to remove the only remaining 
obstacle to his .seiv.ingon the government on his master’s death. 

Meanwhile the king’.s blind subjection to his favourite, and 
the increased tyranny of his administration, o.xcited general 
discontent. The nobles of the court were disgusted. Gusicrat 
broke into open rebellion. It was at this time tliat Chitor was 
recovered by Kana Hamir ; and Harpal, the son-in-law of 
Kanulco, raised an extensive insurrection in the IDockan, and 
expelled many Mahometan garrhsons. 

The j)aroxysms of rage jiroduced by n succession of these 
tidings increased tlio king’s sufferings, and soon brought him 
to the brink of the grave. His end is said to have been accelc- 
I'ated by poison, administered by Cafur. 



So great is the effect of vigour in a despotism, that although 
Ala ud din was ignorant and capricious, as well as cruel and 
tyrannical, yet his foreign conquests were among the greatest 
ever made in India ; and his internal administration, in spite 
of many absurd and oppressive measures, Avas, on the whole, 
equally successful. Quiet and .security prevailed throughout 
the provinces ; Avealth Increased, and shoAved itself in public 
and .private buildings, and in other forms of luxury and im- 
pi^oyement. A1& ud ^n was so absolutely illiterate, that he 
began to learn to read after he had been for some time on the 
throne ; yet so arrogant, that his most experienced ministers 
durst not" venture to contradict him, and the best-informed 
men about his court Avere careful to keep their knowledge to 
the level of his acquirements. Nor did this presumption wear 
off Avith his youth ; it increased in his latter days to such a 
pitch, that every Avord he uttered Avas considered as irrevocable, 
f In the commencement of his career of prosperity, he entertained 
(thoughts of setting, up. for a prophet, and founding a new 
' religion ; and Avhen he had laid aside that fancy, he assumed 
the title of “3,’he. Second Alexander,” and publicly discussed 
a project of universal conquest. 

Some curious features are preserved of his policy, and that 
of his age. 

At the time when he had been so often threatened by 
conspiracies, he called his counsellors together, to consider the 
causes and the remedy. They traced his danger to three 
principal sources : — convivial meetings, AA'here men opened 
their secret thoughts to each other ; .connexiohs between great 
nobles,' especially by intermarriages';" ' and, above' all, the 
unequal distribution of property, and the accumulation of 
Avealth by governors of provinces. The king concurred in these 
opinions : he forb ade.the u se of Avine . and prohibited allprivate 
meetings and political discussions among the nobles of his 
court, till, at length, no man could entertain his friends without 
a 'AATitten order from the vazir. No marriage among the 
nobility Avas allowed without a licence from the erown. iFanriers 
were limited to a certain quantity of land, and a certain number 
of ■“cattle and servants. Graziers, in like manner, were re- 
stricted as to the number of their flocks'and KerdBr’ -’Official 
emoluments were • reduced ; the land-tax was increased, 
and more rigorously exacted; and, at last, the king became 
M rapac iouB,. that .-the private, property both of llussulmans 
and Hindus Avas confiscated Avithout a cause,’ so that men were 
almost reduced to a level over all the empire.” 

w It is difficult to reconcile this ' are Ferishta’s, ivith the same autlior’s 
statement, the last words of which . glowing account of the general pros 



Among other measures of Ala ud din, one was for fixing 
rates for t^jc)rices.,of articles. This plan originated in a . 
wish - to' r educe the pay of the troops, which the king thought 
would lie imjust unless the e^'ense of living was lowered 
likewise. Accordingly, prices were fixed for grain, cattle,. { 
horses, ete., and for all other commodities, which were classed ■/ 
for the purpose.” Eveiything was included except labour. 
Public granaries were constructed ; importation was encour- 
agedT'^xportatioh forbidden ; raqney was 'advanced to mer- 
chants to enable them to import goods. Wholesale purchases 
were not allowed ; hours were fixed for oj^ning and shutting 
shops ; and the whole was rendered effective by public reports 
to the king, and the employment of spies and informers to 
%tect "breaches 61 the regulation. 

A dearth which ensued soon after occasioned a relaxation 
in enforcing the rules about grain ; and the others, though not 
rescinded till the next reign, were probably in a great measure 
neglected after the king had cooled on his scheme. 

One of Ala ud din's maxims was, that “ religion had no/- 
r^nnexion with civil government, but was only the business/...-, 
or rather amusement, of private life ” ; and another, that “ tha' ' 
will' of a wise prince was better than the opinions of variablel 
bodies of men.” Ala ud din had reigned upwards of twenty) 
years. 


Jilobdrik EJiilji 

On the death of Ala ud din, Cafur produced a pretended 
will of that prince, appointing his youngest son, an infant, to 
be his successor, imder the guardianship of Cafur. 

Having thus gained possession of the government, Cafur 
put out the eyes of the king’s two eldest sons, and not long 
after sent assassins to murder the third son, Mobarik. The 
assassins, however, were won over and induced to spare him ; 
,and before Cafur had time to take further measures, he was 
■himself assassinated by the royal guard, headed by their 
.'commander and his lieutenant. 

Mobarik was immediately raised to the government. He 
•did not assume the title of king for two months, at the end of 
which time he deprived his infant brother of sight, sent 
him to a hiU-fort for life. 

He next put to death the two officers who had placed tii'm 
on the throne, and broke up the guard. He raised several of 

perity ; but it is probable the un- Ferishta, and \rould be interesting if 
favourable picture only applies to the the value of the coins could be better 
last years of the reign. ascertained. 



I his slaves to high rank and office, and made one of them (a con- 
■ verted Hindu, to vhom he gave the title of Khusrou Khan) 
i his vazir ; so that his first acts gave an earnest of the bloody 
' and licentious reign -which was to follow. 

These misdeeds were not entirely tmmised -with good 
actions ; he set free all prisoners, to the number of 17,000 — 
a sweeping measufe,' which could only ha-ve been commendable 
after a reign like the preceding. He restored the lands con- 
fisca ted. jay AIa_ iid din, removed his oppressive taxes, and 
abolished his restrictions on trade and yaroperty. 

I His military proceedings in the early part- of his reign were 
Inot less meritorious. He sent an aimy_to reduce Guzerat, 
'and marched himself to the Heckan, where. hF took 'Harpal 
prisoner, and inhumanly ordered him to be flayed alive.. Hav- 
ing completely restored trjmqi^ty, he returned to Delhi, 
and gave himself up to a course of the most degrading and 
jodious debauchery. One of his amusements was to accompany 
ta troop of actresses in a female habit, and to dance along -with 
';them at the houses of the nobili^. He was in a constant state 
of intoxication, and his chief dehght applied to be to display 
his worst vices to the public. It is not surprising that imder 
such a prince there should be a continual succession of con- 
spiracies and rebellions, each of which was followed by tortures 
and executions and each gave rise to frerii suqaicions and 
additional acts of tyraimy. 

{ During his expedition to the Deckan, he sent his favourite 
t Khusrou to conquer Halabar, which he effected in the course 
j ofaTyem-r and brought a great treasure to Delhi. The whole 
‘administration of the government was then confided to him, 
and every man’s hfe and fortune was at his mercy. He put 
some of the nobility to death, and struck such a terror into the 
rest, that they thought themsel-ves fortunate in being allowed 
to quit the court, and leave the king to the machinations of his 
favourite. The opportunity was not lost on Khusrou, who 
' surrounded the king -with his creatures, and filled the capital 
•with Hindu troops of his own cast ; -* tmtil at length, when his 
. plot -was matured, he perpetrated the murder of his infatuated 
master, and at once assumed the vacant throne. He put to 
death all the survivors of the family of .Ala ud din, and trans- 
. ferred Dewal De-rf to his o-wn seraglio. His other measures 
were in the same ^irit. But, notwithstanding his infamous 
character and his manifold crimes, he did not fail to obtain 
adherents, and to strengthen Hs party. He not only brought 

” JHe TTBS a converted Panvari as hdt to be admirted to bnfld a honse 
slave of Gnzerat ; tHs cast is one of ■within the town. See Brigcs's Fc- 
Hindu outcasts, deemed so ■nnelean rifhia, vol, L p. SS7 . — ^Ed.] 



his own low creatures into power, but endeavoured to gain 
over the established nobles, by investing them with some of the 
highest offices. Among this number was Juna IChan, the 
son of Ghazi Ivlian Tuglilak, governor of the Punjab, whose 
reputation and influence made it of the utmost consequence 
to conciliate him. ‘ In this Khusrou failed. Jfina TChnn fled 
from the court, and Ghr.zi Khdn went into open rebellion ; 
and, marching to Delhi with the veteran troops of the frontier, 
he gained a victoryj)ver the dissolute and ill-commanded bands 
opposed to him,”and~put ah end to the reign and life of the 
usurper, to the universal jo}' of the people. On entering Delhi, 
Ghazi Khan made a declaration that his only object was tc 
deliver the countrj* from oppression, and that he was willing 
to_place an}' of the royal line on the throne. No member oi 
the Khiiji family was found to have survived, and Tughlals 
was himself proclaimed under the title of Ghiyas ud 
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HOUSE OE TUGHLAK 


Ghiyds ud din Tughlah , 

GhiyXs ttd dJn Tughlak was the son of a Turk! slave of Ghiyds 
ud din Balban, by an Indian mother,' His whole reign was 
as commendable as his accession was blameless. He began 
by restoring order in his internal administration, and by putting 
his frontier in an effective state of defence against the Moguls. 
^ He then sent his son, Juna Khan, to settle the Deckan, where 
affairs had fallen into disorder, Juna Khan’s operations were 
, successful, until he reached Warangal, on the fortiflcations of 
which place he was unable to make any impression : the siege 
was protracted until the setting-in of the hot winds, and perhaps 
till the first burst of the rainy season ; a malignant distemper 
broke out in his camp ; and his troops, already depressed by 
these disasters, were alarmed by false reports of the death of 
the king, and a revolution at Delhi, At length, some of his 
principal ofScers deserted him with their troops ; and the 
prince himself, endeavouring to retreat with the rest, was 
pressed by the Hindus, and- pursued with great slaughter, 
towards Doulatdbdd. He only brought back 3,000 horse, out 
of his whole army, to Delhi. Jiina Khdn proved himself so 
indiscreet and seff-willed in his own reign, that it is difSoult 
to help ascribing a share of his failure, in this instance, to 
himself. He was more successful in his -next attempt : he 
took Bidar, a place of strength and importance ; and afterwards- 
reduced Warangal, and brought the rdja prisoner to Delhi.* 
After this the king proceeded in person to Bengal, where 
Bakarra Khan, the father of the former king, Kei Kobad, still 
retained his government, after a lapse of forty years. Ho was 
now confirmed in possession, and permitted the use of royal 
ornaments, by the son of his father’s former slave. 

The king also settled some disturbances in Stindrgong (now 
Dacca ’), which seems to have been a province independent 
of Bengal. On his way back, he reduced Tirhut (formerly 
Mithila), and took the raja prisoner. 

As he approached the capital he was met by his eldest son, 
^ JUna Khan, who received him with ma^ificence in a wooden 
^ pavilion erected for the occasion. During the ceremonies the 
building gave way, and the king, with five other persons, was 

*• [Forishto sasrs that ehe was a woman of tho Jat tribe. — E d.] 

^ Tho r&ja was afterwards released and restored, 
s Hamilton’s HtTtdeston, vol. i. p. 187, 


crushed in its fall. This misfortune may have been purely 
accidental ; but the unusualncss of erecting such a structure 
at all, the opportune absence of the eldest prince at the moment, 
and the eircumstance of the second, who was his father’s 
favomritc, being involved in the same ealamity, fixed strong 
suspicions on the successor, in whoso favour everything turned 
out so well.* 

The fort or castle of Tughlakabiid, wliieh is remarkable even 
at Delhi for its massive grandeur, was built by Ghiyas ud dm. 

Mohammed Tughlak ' oX . 1.-3 

Jiind Khan, who assumed the name of Sultan Mohammed, 
took possession of his dignity with extraordinary magnificence ; 
and distributed gifts and pensions to his friends, and to men 
of learning, with a profusion never before equalled. He. 
established hospitals and almshqusespn the same liberal scale ; 
and throughout his wholcl^ipi his munificence to the learned 
was such as to deserve and to obtain their warmest expressions 
of praise. 

It is admitted, on all hands, that he^*asjt:he 4 npst.elo,qu.ent 
_and accomplished, prince of his”a^. llis letters, both in'*'"* 
Arabic aiiii'Pcreian, were admired for theiF elegance,‘ldn'g'aftfer ; 

he' had;, ceased to reign. His memory was. extraordinary.; , 
Tlnd'bcsidcs a' thorough knowledge of logic, an d the ^ ph ilosophy ' 

of “the Greeks, he was raiich attached to mathematics, and to 
phj;sical scjencc ; and used himself to attend sick persons, 
forTIie purpose of watching the symptoms of any extraordinary 
■ disease... He was regidar in his devotions, 'abstained from wine, 
a1@ conformed in his private life to all the .moral, precepts. of 
his religTon. • ~ In war he was distinguished, for, Jiis... gallantry,’;.. , 
?i 5 d pers'dnMlTctivity, so that his contemporaries were, justified?'^'' 
in' es teeming him as one of the i rnndRr.i; of tha .utr. 

' Yet-tho'wliole ot ttiese splendid talents and accomplishments 
were given to him in vain : they were accompanied by a per- 
version of judgment ivliich, aftefnevery ' allowarice for the 
intpxica'tiduMoFalisoTute'p^^ leaves us ih doubt whe ther he 
w^l not "affected by some, degree of insanity. His whole HFe 
was spelit~m pursuiiig visionaij’" schemes, by means equally 
irrational, and with a total disregard of the sufferings which 
they occasioned to his subjects ; and its results were more 
calamitous than those of any other Indian reign. 

His first act was one which neither his virtues nor defects 
would have led us to anticipate. An armj’^ of Moguls, under a / 
very celebrated general, Timm^in Khan,* having entered the ] 

* Sco Ibn Baiiita, p. 130. 

• [Ferishtn calls liim Tiirmushzin. — E d.] 


p Jganjab, he bought them off by the.p a’^rmcnt -of_(in-inimenso 
. c. ontribntiofi '.'; ' ahfl tliis first inst-ance of such\p 6lito: in' IiidiTfSxTnr- 
not, as have been expected, followed bj* fresh invasions. 

, ‘ His next measme was equally inconsistent with his ohar- 
p 'acter, for it was perfectly rational and well-judged. Ho com- 
' .^ted the reduction of the DeckaP, and brought^iis”Hi'8St'*^' 
rfemrteTpfovInces into as good'of&erasthose near his capital. 

He then plunged into the career which seemed naturally 
suited to his geniu4 

He first determined on the conquest of .Eejsia, and assembled 
a yast^amy ; * which, after it had consumed his treasures, 
dispersed! for want of pay, and earned pillage and ruin to every 
quarter. 

His next undertaking was to conquer China, and_fil]Lhis_ 
ex hausted,.coff ers ,. wit h^the,pluhdet~of.':that ficlf monafohyr 
With.j;his^^ew he„sent an army" of '1 00, "000 meh 'thrdugii'tES 
.Him'^aya ' 'mdunf ains-j! ' hut 'when ■ the”f)assag^^ 
the Indians found a powerful Chinese army assembled on the 
frontier, with which theirs, reduced in numbers and exhausted 
by fatigue, was unable to .cope. Their provisions likewise 
failed ; and the approach of tKe'iainy season did not admit 
of a moment’s delay in falling back. 

During their retreat they were hara ssed by the mountaineers, 
slaughtered by the pursuing enemy, and worn out by famine. 
The Chinese were at last checked by the torrents of rain 
which began to fall, and the Indians, in time, made their way 
through the mountains ; but they now found the low-country 
inundated, and the hiUs covered' with impervious jungle. So 
terrible were the calamities of their retreat, that at the end 
of fifteen days scarcely a man waS left to tell the tale ; and 
many of those who had been left behind in garrisons, as the 
army advanced, were put to death by the king, as if they had 
contributed to the failure of this ill-starred expedition. 

I As this expedition had failed to relieve the king’s wants, 

• jhe had recourse to another, almost equally ill-contrived. He 
, had heard <Jf the use of paper-money in China," and he now 


I’ Ferislita makes it amount to 
370, 000J iflr8e. 

‘'•'PSpapor-currenoy appears to 
have existed in Cliina two centuries 
before the Moghul conquest ; and wo 
find it in full foreo under the succes- 
sors of Chengiz Iil]idn,as it is described 
by Marco Polo, who resided in the 
court of Kubldi Klidn, from about 
A.n. 1274 to 1291, and Ibn Batdtn; 
who visited China as Muhammad 
Tughlak’s ambassador about a.s. 


1346. Kai Khdtd, the Moghul ruler 
of Persia, tried to introduce the same 
system there in a.d. 1294, but failed. 
(See Journal B.A.S. 1800.) Mu- 
hammad Tiighlak issued copper 
tokens instead of the paper notes 
(called cdoMS .. in Pprsja _ from tho 
Chinese \TOrd j/nnci muliy of thofn- nro 
still extant. ' ' Mr. -Thomas, .by a com- 
parison of the extant coins, fixes 
their issue as having continued from 
A.n. 730 to A.n, 732. — Ed.] 


iiitrqducecl the system into his own dominions, substituting 
coppor^JokcjJs for jia£GT^. j'nsolyency, „and , the 

instability of his goyernnient, 'destroyed the credit of his tokens 
ffoin“(lre"Jirsf;' foreign merchants refused to take tiicni, and 
‘"all attempts at compulsion were evaded, cveii at homo ; trade, 
iirconscqucncc, was at ti stand, and confusibh and distress 
were spread throughout all ranks. The king gained, to 
appearance, in the payment of his debts, but his receipts were 
diminished in the same proportion ; the roots of his revenue 
wore struck at by the ijnijovcrished condition of his subjects ; 
and the result of all this sacrifice of the fortunes of the people 
was to leave his own in greater embarrassment than ever. 

The king’s ex act ions, which w’ero always excessive, were 
now rendered intolerable by the urgency of his necessities : ' 
the husbandmen abandoned their fields, fled to the woods, 
and in many places maintained thcmseh’es by rapine ; many 
towns were likewise de.scrtcd, and I^Iohammed, driven to fury 
by the disorders which he had himself occasioned, revenged 
himself by a measure which surpassed all his other enormities. 
Ho ordered out his army as if for a grand hunt, surrounded 
an extensive tract of country, as is usual on the groat scale 
of the Indian chase, and then gave orders that the circle 
should close towards the centre, and that all within it (mostly 
inoffensive peasants) sliould bo slaughtered like Avild beasts. 
This sort of hunt w’as more than once repeated ; and on a 
subsequent occasion there Avas a general massacre of the in- 
habitants of the great city of Canouj. These horrors led in 
due time to famine, ahd'tiie 'tuiseHes""6f the country exceeded 
all power of description. 

All this oppression was not alloAved to pass VAuthout attempts 
to shake it off. Mohammed’s own nephew first revolted in 
Malwa, and, being pursued by the king into the Deckan, was 
taken and flayed alive. Malik Belrrdm, the old friend of the 
king’s hither, A\diom he had helped to mount the throne, next 
rebelled in the J2anjAl)r«nd aa-us also subdued and put to death. 

Bengal soon after revolted under a Mussul^li~*ofiioBr, 
and was never again subdued. The country on the coast of. 
"Goromandel ' almost immediately followed the example, and 
had the- same success. 

The king AA'cnt in person to put down this last rebellion, 
but his army Avas attacked by a -pestilence at Warangal, and 
suffered so much by its ravages, that h&' was obliged ’to return 

^ [Zid ud t:ia Barn! snys tlint Iio ® [Ih Forishta it is called Hla’bM’ 
incronsod the land-tax of tho Dodb (see supra, p. 3SS) ; it revolted in 
district ton and twenty-fold (p. 473). 1341, under Sayyid Hasan. — ^E d.] 

—Ed.] 



to Deo^ri. On his way he had occasion to have a tootli drawn, 
and he buried it, with great ceremony, under a magnificent 
tomb. 

Meanwhile the Afghans crossed the Indus and ravaged the 
Panjab : when they retired they were succeeded by the G^Jilcars, 
who took Labor, and completed the ruin of the province. 

The rajas of Camata and Telingana now formed a combina- 
tion to recover their independence. The former was the 
founder of a new dynasty, erected on the ruias of that of Ballal, 
which fixed its capital at Bijayanagar,* and maintained a 
nearly equal struggle with the Mussul^ns until near the end 
of the sixteenth century ; the latter regained possession of 
Warangal, while Mohammed’s garrisons were expelled from 
every, part, of their dominioMl.. . • - - 

The famine in Hihdbstan being at this time at its height, 
the governor of Sambal became unable to collect his revenue, 
and, dreading the king’s violence, went into rebellion. He 
was soon crushed, as was a similar ia^urgent at Bidar, in the 
Deckan ; but a new rebellion almost immediately followed in 
the latter place by one of the chiefs of converted Moguls, or, 
as they were now called, Amir Jadjda,'or new nobility. The 
present revolt was quashedj bat their other chiefs remained 
as ready as ever to profit lay any ne%v disturbance. 

The next rebellion was that of Ein-ul-Mulk, who, being 
rxemoved from his government of Oudh to that of the Deckan, 
isuspected the king’s intentions, and threw off his allegiance. 
iHe was soon reduced, but. contrary to all expectation, was 
(pardoned, and restored to his office. 

The governor of the Deckan, who had hitherto made head 
against his continually increasing difficulties, was afterwards 
removed ; and the country was placed under the king’s son- 
in-law, Imad-uLMuIk^vhile a great addition was laid on the 
revenue of the province. 

Malwa likewise was put under a new governor of low origin, 

* [Tltis revolt is an era ol Eomc im- 
portance in Hind-ii literary historj', 
as it ■was accompanied by a temporary 
revival of Hindu leaminji. Tradition 
in tlie Deckan ascril^s tbe foundin;; 
of Vijayanagara, to two princes, 

Bukkariiya and Haiihara, viith .the 
aid of a learned Brahman. Mildhava 
Vidyuranya. Tlie common date of 
the founding is 12.08 of the Salivuhana 
era (A.D. 133G), but this is probably 
too Eton. The earliest copper land- 
grant cstant of Bukkaraya is dated 
A.D. 1370, the latest a.I). iST.'i ; somo 


traditions give liim thirty-four years’ 
reign, others only fourteen. Had- 
hava, who appears to have been also 
called Sfiyana, was his primeminister, 
and we owe to him a series of com- 
mentaries on the Vedas, philosopljieal 
syttem-, law, and grammar. Mad- 
havu always mentions his patron’s 
name in the common' ement of his 
works. See Wilson’s Zlacktnzie 
J-JSS. : CoIebrooJie, Ketoyr, ii, 2-73. 
A. C. Burnell, Preface to the Vanta- 
Vrahrnona. — Ep.] 


who showed his zeal by a treacherous massacre of seventy of the 
Llogiil Amirs, on which the officers of the same nation in Guzerat 
prevailed on the rest of the troops to join them in rebellion. 
■The king suppressed this insurrection in person, and ravaged 
his own province ns if it had been an enom 3 '’s, giving up the 
rich towns of Cambay and Surat to plunder. 

Some of the rebels of Guzerat, having taken refuge in the 
Decknn, were protected by the Mogul Amirs in that province, 
which Mohammed so highly resented that he ordered those 
chiefs to be made prisoners. The}* soon after effected their 
escape, raised a general rebellion, and proclaimed Ismail Khan, 
an Afghan general, king. jMohammed Tughlak, with a 
courage and activity worth}* of a better cause, hastened to the 
Decknn, defeated the insurgents, and shut up the chiefs and 
their king in the fort of Deogiri. Before he could complete 
his success by the capture of that fortress, his presence was 
required by a new revolt in Guzerat ; and as he was marching 
to suppress it, the people of the Deoktm ros e on his jear.,..and 
p lundered his b'aggage' and elephants. Tfie disturbance in 
Guzcratru'asT'h'o'wever, got under,' ohcTtlie cliiefs compelled to 
take refuge with the Rajput princes of Tatta in Sind, when 
intelligence, a rrived from the Deckan_,that_thing 8 had the re 
assumed a more formidable shape than ever. Th^rebel- king 
had'abdicafed iriTavouf of Hasan Gah'gfr (who founded' the 
new d}*nasty of Bahmani), and under his auspices themsuigents 
had defeated and slain Mohammed’s son-in-law, Imad ul Mulk, 
and ‘not only recovered the Deckan, but induced tlmgovernpr 
of Malwa to join in their insurrection. Mohammed, "now 
sensible of his error in hastening to oppose every new revolt, 
and not first settling that on hand, determined .to 
on a secure fo oting.before.he ventured to confront the increased 
d^ifficulties wiiicirihfea'fened him in the Dcckan. Although 


already in precarious health, he set out after the fugitives to 
Sind. He was opposed by the rebels on the Indus, but crossed 
the river in defiance of them ; and had reached Tatta, whenA./ 
iiejiai^n accession of illness, and died in that citVj.jeaying the j /' 
/reputation of one of the most accomplished of princes. and ^ 

mo st -furious tyrants that ever adorned or disgraced human / 

.nature?-'-'- • • ■ ’ ... - ... '• W" / 

Among the many projects of Mohammed, none occasionea V 
so much misery, or gave rise to so much complaint, as that of 
t ransferrin g the capital from Delhi to Deogiri. The design 
w^JayoopTllSans unreasonable in.Jtself, if it had been begim 
without precipffancy,” a&'d?cohducted 'with steadiness. But 
MoEamihed,''as1soon iis the Taney stinck him,‘ofdered the whole 


of the inhabitants of Delhi to remove to Deogiri, to which he 


gave the name of Doulatdbad.** After tliiB tlie_pepple were 
twice, perm itted.. to -return to jDelhi, 'and”twico compoIIec[jlcSni_ 
pamjpf .dcat;l),,tpjeavp,.it : ■ one of 'iheso movements took place 
during afamine,and"caused aprpdigious-loss of life, and all were 
attended with ruin and distress t^^ The,plan entirely 

failed ih"tKG' end* *A!nother of. tiis-w) ji mti was to acknowledge 
the sovere ignty of the n onunaL.oalif in Egypt, to solicit in- 
yestituro from him, and strike out of the list of" kings all who 
jiatrnoFreceive’d'a'Smilar confirmation of their title." Another 
ye^ expep sivo one was to divide the country into districts of 
6ixty miles square, ~''thH''tho'cultiva'iioh~HigHt fie carried on 

uh'der'the mahag6yffqnl3tWe"goVcrnme^^^ ' 

^''Tilany partidulafs regarding "this reign are given by Ibn 
Batfita, a native of Tangiers, who travelled over all Asia, and 
visited the court of Mohammed about A.n. 12!/LL^ and who could 
have no interest in misrepresentation, as he wrote after his 
return to Africa. He confirms to their full extent the native 
accounts both of the king’s talents and of his crimes, and gives 
exactly such a picture of mixed magnificence and desolation 
as one would expect under such a sovereign. Ho,Jgup(i.jin-— > 
admirably . regulated horse , and foot post from "the frontiers 
to the; Capital, while tlic country was so disturbed as to.jnako' 
travelling, unsafe. "‘Ho describes Delhi as^ a most magnificent 
qityj "it's mosque and walls without an equal on earth ; but, ' ' 
although the king was then rc-pcopling it, it was almost a desert. 
f‘ The greatest city in the world (ho says) had the fewest 
inhabitants.” 

The king being absent, ho was carried, with some other noble 
and learned strangers who arrived along with him, to the court 
of the queen-mother, where they were received and entertained 
with respect and attention, and dismissed with robes of honour. 

He had a house allotted him, with an ample supply of provisions 
and everything he could desire, and 2,000 dinars were given to 
him “ to pay for his washing.” His daughter Imppening to 
die, it was privately reported to the king by post ; and when 
the funeral took place, he was surprised to find it attended by 
the vazir, and performed with all the ceremonies usual for the 


^ On iliiB occasion ho completed 
ll»o present fort, whioh still niTords o 
stupondoiiB proof of the groat scale 
of his undertakings. Tlio rock round 
tho hill is cut perfectly smooth and 
perpendicular for 180 foot, — tlio only 
entrance being tlirough a winding 
passage in tho lioart of tho rock. Tito 
wliolo is surrounded by a brood and 
deep ditch, cut also in tho solid rocic. 
a [After tho fall of tho Kiialifato 


of I3ughd/id, in a.d. 12G8, tho Siiltfins 
of Egypt had roeognized an Abbfisido 
as khniif ; and his descendants con- 
tinued to oxerciso a nominal aiitiiority 
in Egypt, until it was conquered by 
tho Ottoman empire in a.d. 1GI7. 
For a full account of Muliammud 
Tughlak’s proceedings in this matter, 
see '/Ad ud din Earni, pp. 401 — 400, 
Ho plac'od tho klinlif’s name on his 
coins instead of his own,— En.j 



nobles of the coimt.r 3 \ Tlio qucon-iuother sent for his wife to 
console her, and presented her with dresses and ornaments. 

The king’s own manners, when ho returned, were ns cour- 
teous ns his previous proceedings. " Ibn Batuta went out to 
meet him, and M’as giaiciouslj' received, the king taking him by 
the hand and promising him everj' kindness. He afterwards 
made him a judge, conversed with him in Arabic on the duties 
of the office ; and when Ibn Batuta hesitated, on account of 
his ignorance of the Indian language, the king, though some- 
what ruffled bj' his starting difficulties, answered his objections 
M’ith temper, and assigned him a most liberal salary^. He 
afterwards paid his debts, to the amount of 55,000 <toars,” 
on his requesting it in an Arabic poem. But Ibn Batuta soon 
found the dangerous ground he stood on. A particular dervise 
near Delhi falling under the king’s suspicions, he immediately 
put him to death, and seized all persons who had frequented 
his cell. Among the number was Ibn Batuta, who was one of 
the ver^’ few who escaped with their lives. After this he 
took an carlj* opportunitj’ of resigning his office ; but the king, 
instead of being offended, attached him to an embassy which 
he was sending to China, in return for a very splendid one which 
had just reached his court. 

The a^Iahomctan empire to the cast of the Indus was more 
e.vtensive in the earlj’’ part of this king’s reign than it ever was 
at any other period, but the provinces now lost were not all 
retrieved till the time of Aurangzib ; and, even in those which 
did not revolt, the roj'al authority received a shock from which 
it did not recover till the accession of the Mogul djmasty. 

There is in general so little scruple about getting rid of a 
bad king in the east, that it is seldom such extensive mischief 
is brought about by the misgovernment of one man. 

Firuz Tnghlak > • 

On the death of Mohammed Tughlak the army fell into 
disorders, in which, as usual, the Moguls “ were the principal 
actors. The Indian chiefs (now mentioned for the first time) 
succeeded in repressing them, and raised Firuz ud din, the late 
king’s nephew, to the throne. He left a detachment to settle 
Sind, and marched along the Indus to Uch, and thence to Delhi, 
where he overcame an opposition set up in the name of a child, 
the real or supposititious son of his predecessor. 

“ The dinar, at tliis period, seems gTheso vreie the Moghul mercen- 

to have been n very small coin ; but nries. The Indian cliiefs, of Briggs’s 
I do not know its precise value, translation of Ferishta, .are the Turk 
[Jhihammad Tughlak’s dinilr was a and Bathiia nobility of the court. — 
gold coin weighing 200 grains. — E d.J E».] 
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Three years after his accession he made an attempt to re- • 
cover Bengal, and overran the whole province, but was not 
able to reduce his enemy, until the rains setting in compelled 
him to retreat. 

• At a later period he received embassies both from Bengal 
and the Deckan, and thus acknowledged the independence of 
both monarchs, though, perhaps, without renouncing his nomi- 
nal superiority. Whether the treaty' with Bengal was merely 
personal, or whether the death of the first king was a temptation 
for infringing it, we find the war almost immediately renewed 
with his successor, Secander, against whom Eiruz marched in 
person to the extreme south-east of Bengal. Ho afterwards 
renewed his treaty with Secander, whoso independence was no 
longer questioned. Several years after this adjustment, some 
provocation from Jam Bani, the Bfi,jput prince of Tatta,** 
induced the king to march in person to Sind ; and although 
his expedition was unsuccessful, his failure was softened by 
the nominal submission of the Jam. From Sind he went to 
Guzerat, where he left a new governor. In the course of a few 
years the death of this officer led to another appointment, and 
a rebellion of no long duration. 

Other affairs of less importance kept. Eiruz in activity till 
A.D. 1386, when, having reached his eighty-seventh year, he 
became incapable, from his infirmities, of conducting his 
government, and it fell by degrees entirely into the hands of his 
vazir. The enjoyment of power tempted that minister to 
secure its permanence by plotting against the heir-apparent. 
He had nearly succeeded, through the usual calumnies, in 
paving his way to the succession by the removal of the king’s 
eldest son, when that prince took the bold measure of secretly 
introducing himself into the seraglio, and throwing himself on 
the affection of his father. Firdz, either from conviction or 
weakness, gave up the vazir, and soon after openly invested 
his son with the whole powers of the state. 

The prince, whose name was Nasir ud din, showed so little 
ability in the exercise of his authority, that in little more than 
a year he was displaced by two of his cousins. They raised a 
• sedition in the capital, and, making use of the name of the 
old king, whose person they had secured, obliged Ndsir 
ud din to fly to the mountains of Sarmor, between the 
upper courses of the Jumna and Satlaj. They then announced 
that Eiruz had abdicated in favour of his grandson, Ghiyas 
ud din. 

[This was a prince of the Samma the Sfimras. See Sir H. Elliot's 
dynasty, who hod recently expelled Arabs in Sind, p. 194 . — Ed.] 



Almost, imini'd lately after this revolution Firu/. died, at the 
ago of ninety.'* 

His reign, though Jiot. hrilliant- in other respects, was dis- 
tinguished for the enlightened .spirit, of his regulations, and 
the extent and utility of his puldic works. He limited the 
numher of capital juinishments, and put a stop to the use of 
torture and the praeliee of mutilation ; which last prohibition 
was the more meritorious as it was at variance with the ISIaho- 
metan law. He alndished a great numher of vexatious taxes 
.and fee.;. ])Ut an end to all fluctuating and precarious imposts, 
and fixed the reveinies in .such a manner a.s to leave as little 
discretion as jio.--«ihle to the c«»lleefors. and to give precision and 
publicity to the demands of the .•state. He in some measure 
fell info the spirit of his times in punishing atheism by banish- 
ment, but showed his usual good sense in discouraging luxury 
in ajijiarel by his <»wn example rather than by sumjttuary laws. 

The pillowing li^-t is given *>f bis public works, for the inaln- 
t<-nance of whicli lands were assignetl : — aO dams across rivers, 
to protnoK* irrigation : -lb moscjues. .'10 colleges. 100 caravan- 
.•■'erais, .'lb re*-t'rvoirs for irrigation, Ibb hospitals, 100 public 
baths, l.'ib bridges — besides many other edifices for pleasure 
or ornament. 

Th(' round numbers, as well as the amount, of some of the 
items, suggest doubts of the accuracy of this list; but the 
works of l-'in'i?. that .still remain afford suflicient evidence of 
the magnitude of his undertakings. The jnost considerable of 
thesj* is not .sjiecilied in the list : it is a canal, from the point 
in the .lumna where it leaves the mountains, by Carnal, to 
Halt':! .and Hissar. It re.achcs to the river Gagar, and in former 
times was ag.ain connected with the Satlaj, the nearest of tho 
rivers of the I’anjub. It seems to have been intended for 
irrigation ; but a.s it has been disused, perh.ap.s since the death 
of i'iruz, we can only judge of it by the part restored by tho 
llritish (Jovernment, which take.s in tho wholo to beyond Hissar, 
a distance ui 2bb miles. This portion now turns mills for 
grinding corn (which before were not used in India), and is 
also cmidoyed in saw-mills and oil and sugar-mills. It floats 
down rafts of wood from the mountains, and is capable of 
conveying merchandise in boats of n certain construction ; but 
its great object is irrigation, by means of which it has fertilized 
a large tract, and turned the inhabitants from i)astoral life to 
agriculture." 


[I-VriVIitii pnyrt tlint Kiruz wns tho 
firet of tlio D.'Dii who liroiipht 

forward, liy his patroiifi;;(', tlio riieo of 
Afgliuns, ns before lus time thoy were 


not liold in p.stitnntion. — En.] 

'• ^Injor Colvin. Journal 0/ the 
Afi'itie Socicti/ of Bengal, vol. ii. 
p. lOj. 



Ghiyds ud din Tughlalc II 

Ghiyas ud din soon quarrelled with his kinsmen, by whom 
he had been raised ; and was deposed and murdered at the end 
of five months. 


Abuhehr Tughlak 

Abubekr, grandson of Firuz by another son, was next made 
king ; and he had reigned for a j’^ear, when Ndsir ud din left 
the mountains, where he had remained since his expulsion, 
returned at the head of an army, and recovered the capital. A 
contest followed, and lasted for several months, during which 
time Delhi was more than once lost and recovered, until at 
length Nasir ud din obtained permanent possession and soon 
after made his rival prisoner. It was a remarkable circum- 
stance in this contest, that a Hindu chief named Hai Sanvar 
was among the most important of the adherents of Hasir, and 
that the Hindus of Mewat took an active part for his opponent. 
The household troops, who were all foreigners, having sherwn 
particular hostility to the conqueror, were banished the city ; 
and as some endeavoured to conceal -their character, recourse 
was had to a test like the Jewish shibboleth, and all were 
treated as foreigners who could not pronounce a certain letter 
peculiar to the languages of Hindostan.” From these circum- 
stances wie may judge of the increased importance of the 
Hindus, and of the native Mahometans ; since the separation 
of the kingdoms of Ghor and India. 

Ndsir ud din TugMah 

The second reign of Nasir ud din, though it presented a 
scene of general disorder, was marked by few great events. 

Farhat ul Mulk, the governor of Guzerat, revolted, and was 
reduced by Mozaffer Klidn,.who revolted himself in the next 
reign. There was also a rebellion of Ilihtor Bdjputs beyond 
the Jumna ; and the weakness into which the royal authority 
had fallen became everyvvhere apparent.- 

This king’s vazir was a Hindu convert, and was put to death 
«- on the accusation of his own nephew, an unconverted Hindu. 

* ■» 

IT [“The king issued an order to the in a note to his translation, tliinks 
efiect that those only were natives that it refers to the letter r, but this 
who could say the words Khard would present no more difficulty to a 
Khari ; and when the others did not native of Bengal than to a Hindds- 
pronounce the words as the king tdni. Can it refer to the inherent 
r quired, but uttered them after the vowel, whieh a Bengdli would natur- 
foshion of the men of the east {Pdrh) ally pronounce as o — Khord Khort 1 
and Bangdla, they were put to — Ed.] 
death.” {Feriahta.) General Briggs, 


On (ln' tlontli of NVicir nd din. Ids son Ilninaynn succeeded, 
l)\it died at (In' end of forty-five dnys, wljen liis 3 '()ungcr brother 
Mnlitnnd was placed on the throne. 

Mahmvt^ Tu'jhlnk 

Tlie yonnr: hinp was a minor, and little qualified to restore 
tlie lo>;l authorilv of the crown. MoMfrer KJian, the governor 
of Cinrcr.lt, ht'gan to act as an independent prince. IVIalwa, 
which h:id been reanne.\ed to the crown after the separation 
of the Dechaii, now ])ernianenll\* threw off the \'oke, ns did the 
lit lie province of Khiiiulesh ; and these new kingdoms remained 
imlepciulcnt until the time of .Akber. 

’.rile Icing’s «iwn var.ir also .•-•eized on the jirovince of Jounpur, 
and foundHl a kingdom. Meanwhile the capit.il was torn l\v 
.‘•anguinary broils between factions. 'I’he remaining jirovinccs 
looked on with indilTerenee, or fell into disputes among them- 
selves ; atid while the attention of all parties was absorbed 
in the.'C fiere(» rommolions, the invasion of Tamerlane burst 
upon their heads, and overwhelmed the contending parties 
in one common ruin. 

Tamerlane had united the hordes of Tartarv in the same 
manner, though not to the same extent^ as Circngir. Khan ; 
and, like him. he had carried his destructive inroad.s into all 
the surrounding count ries. Though a 'J'l’irk and a Mussulman,*’ 
and born in a eomparativch* civilized countr\% he was almost 
ns Ijarbarou j in his mode of war, and at least as short -.sighted 
in his policy, as the Mogul. His empire was even more tran- 
sient. since he did not attempt to retain the greater part of the 
countries he overran ; and if .some of the fragments that 
remained to his famih’ hceamc flonri.shing provincc.s, it wa.s 
hecanse the character of his descendants formed almost a 
contrast to his own. lie had conipicred Persia and Trans- 
o.xiana, and ravaged Tart ary, Georgia, and Me.sopotamia, with 
parts of Piissia and Siberia, before lie turned his arms, without 
the pretext of a quarrel, on the distracted empire of Hindostan. 

Karlv in the sjiring of .\.D. 130S,*’ Pir i^Iolmmmed, the 
grandsoji of 'J'amcrlane, who had been cmploj-cd in reducing 
the Afghans in the mountains of Solciman, cro.sscd the Indus-, 
in a lino with Uch, and soon after laid siege' to Multan, an 
operation whicn"o’c:c;ul)ied him for upwards of shfTnonths. ''•' 

Tiiini>rliine. or tlio .Atnlr Timur, Cliciigiz Khiin ; but nil Hint is corf nin 
ns lio is onlli'd in Asin, \vn» born nt is, tbnt his p-nnilfntlicr wns cliiof of 
K/-sli, lu'fir Siiinnn-nnd, whrro tlio tlio tribo of Borliis. 

Iiinf;iiri;’t's iin* Tiirkl nnd I’ersinn. nml Tnniorlnno’n procoodinRs nro 

wliiTo his fnniily hiid bocn pi'tlled for from Prico, vol. in. p. 211), ote., 
200 yi-ars. H«> elniiiu'd n n'liioto Kennnll’s Memoir, p. 116, oto- 
di'sc'inl fro*., the sump slocl: with llriRgs's Fcriehta, 



Monnwhilo Tninorlnno jmBRod tho ]Hiulu Cn»h by ibo uminl 
rouio 1.0 CAbul,” loft. ihnt. oity in .Angnnli, nnd innvobod by 
Uavyx'ib and Banini t,o Dinlc6ii on ibolnrlnp;*' Ho orosood tbali 
j’ivor by a bridgo of rafla and roods, and inarobod to tho 
HydappoB, and down ita banka to 'I'ldainba, rodnoing Ibo 
country aa lio paaaod. Ho loviod a lioavy contribution on 
Tnlaniba, which waa aftoi'warda aaokod, and tho inhabitanta 
maaaacrod by tho troopa, — it ia aaid Avithont hia ovdora. 

By thia tinio Bir Mohannnod had taken Mnlt.i1.n by block- 
ado ; but tho I'aina having aot in, ho lost hia horaoa, and waa at. 
longiih obliged to abut hiinaolf up in t.ho toAvn. On Iho ajAproaoh 
of Taniorlano, ho aoli out. to moot him, leaving a garrison in' 
MAiltAn, and joined hia father on tho Ortra or Satlaj. 

1’amovlano t.honeo proceeded Avith a light dotaohmont to 
Adjndin, AA'horo ho mot Avith no sort of roaiatanco ; and aa 
tho toAvn Avaa famona for tho tomb of a ]yiahomo{.an aaint, 
“ out of roa])oot for hia momovy, he spared Iho foAV inhabil.anta 
AA'ho remained in tlio plaoo.” Ho then proeeodod to Batn^r, 
and maaaaorod tho country people' AA'ho had taken refuge under 
the Avails. Tho plaoo aftorAvarda aurrondered on t.ovmR ; but 
by one of those miatakoa AA’hioh so constantly aooompaniod 
Tamoi'lano’a oapitulat.lona, tho toAA'u Avaa burned, and all tho 
inhabitanta put l.o t.ho RAVord. Ho then marched to Silmrtna, 
Avhoro ho joined tho main body, ImviiAg alaughtorod tho 
inhabitanta of every plaoo ho paaaod. From Sibnilna tho toAvna 
Avoro doaortod, and conaoqAiontly there Avoro no more gonoral 
maaaaoroa. Many priaonora aa’oi'o, hoAvovor, taken ; and on 
reaching Holhi, Tamerlane put to death all of them above 
fifteen years of ago (to tho number, according to tho exaggerated 
aooounts of tho Muaaulman hiatoriana, of 300,000). 

Tho Indian army, AA’hioh aa'Ob inferior in numbers and 
diA'idod in oounoils, being dofoated nnd drivon into tho tOAvn, 
Mahnn'id Tughlnk fled to Quzordt ; Bolhi aurrondered, under 
a aolomn promise of protootion ; nnd Tamerlane Avna jmblioly 
proolnimod Emperor of India. 

What folloAva is ao oonatant a concomitant of Tnmorlano’a 
promiaos of protootion, t.hnt aa'o nro at a loaa Avhothor 1.o naoribo 
it t.o Byatomnt.io jiorfidy or to tho hnbit.ual forooit.y nnd inaub- 
ordinat.ion of hia t.roopa. On thia ooonsion, Iho most, erodiblo 
nooounta atl.ril)ule ihc. commcuccmeM to tho lat.(or onuao. 
Blunder nnd violence brought on roaiatanco : “ 'l.’hia led t.o 
a gonoral mnsaaoro ; aomo strootHS AVoro rendered imiAnaaablo 

nis provioufl oxnpilililnn into Urn ** Tlio pxnnl. ponlt.iou of lAlnUAI. in 
inn\ii)lniiifi of tlin BfilpAnh CiAflrii will not Unown, lint it iniint iio to tlm 
1)0 roml witli intoront in 3’riop, from nnntli of iho milt rnnao. 

AlivkliAnd. 



by heaps of dead ; and the gates being forced, the whole Mogul 
army gained admittance, and a scene of horror ensued easier 
to be imagined than described.” ” 

For five da5’^s Tamerlane remained a tranquil spectator of 
the sack and conflagration of the city, and during that time 
he was celebrating a feast in honour of his victory. When the 
troops were wearied with slaughter, and nothing was left to 
plunder, he gave orders for the prosecution of his march ; and 
on the day of his departure ho “ offered up to the Divine 
Majesty Hit sincere and lambh tribute of grateful praise in the 
noble mosque of polished marble,” erected on the banks of 
the Jumna by Firuz.” 

The booty carried off from Delhi is said to have been very 
great, and innumerable men and women of all ranks were 
dragged into slavery. Tamerlane secured to himself the 
masons and workers in stone and marble for the purpose of 
constructing a mosque at Samarcand. 

He then marched to Mirat, where there was a general 
massacre ; and afterwards crossed the Ganges, and proceeded 
up its banks to near Hardwar, where that river leaves the 
mountains. Several affairs took place with bodies of Hindus 
in the skirts of the hills, in which Tamerlane exposed his person 
like a private soldier, and underwent fatigues the more extra- 
ordinary as he had reached the age of sixty-three. He 
marched along the foot of the mountains to Jammu (or Jum- 
moo, north of Labor) ; then turned to the south, fell into the 
route by which he first advanced, and quitted India, leaving 
anarchy, famine, and pestilence behind him.” 

We must estimate Tamerlane’s character from his actions, 
and not from the motives assigned to him by panegyrists, nor 
from maxims drawn up by his orders according to his idea of 
a perfect government. His own memoirs of his life throw a 
true light on his character.” They are UTitten in the plain 
and picturesque style of Turk! autobiography ; and if there was 
a doubt that they were from Tamerlane’s dictation, it would 
be removed by the unconscious simplicity ^vith which he relates 
his oun intrigues and perfidj^ taking credit all the time for an 
excess of goodness and sincerity which the boldest flatterer 
would not have ventured to ascribe to him. The mixture also 
of cant and hypocrisy, with real superstition and devotion, 
could not have* been exhibited by- any hand but his own ; and 

■ 

-’Briggs’s Ferishta. on Ins famous expeditior'- 

” Price, npporonth' from Mir- Bniazet." ■, 
khond. ’ " . yt ' " tr- ■ 

About tho lOtli of Moroh, f399, , 

A.ir. 801. Ho was now 



these traits, with his courage, prudence,' and address, his perfect 
knowledge of mankind, and his boldness in practising on their 
weakness, made one of the most extraordinary pictures ever 
presented to the world. The commanding language of bar- 
barous conquerors, contrasted with the evasions of the princes 
whom they threaten, leads us to figure them as rude and artless 
soldiers ; but the essential character of Tamerlane was that of 
a wily politician, and probably it was to similar talents that the 
other Tartar conquerors owed their ascendency over so many 
chiefs, ^ho were their equals in merely military qualities. 

There is a resemblance between the -histories of Chengiz 
Khan and Tamerlane ; but of those two enemies of manlcind, 
the first was perhaps the more violent, and the second the 
more perfidious. 

For two months after Tamerlane’s departure Delhi remained 
without a government, and almost without inhabitants. A 
struggle then took place for the possession of it, in which a chief 
named Ecbal, who had been in power under Mahmud, was at 
last successfvd. He failed in various attempts to extend his 
authority beyond the districts round the capital, and, at last, 
was killed on a distant expedition towards Multan. 

Mahmiid had returned from Guzerat, and for some time 
lived as a pensioner at Delhi ; then at Canouj, a city belonging 
to the king of Jounpfir, on which Ecbal made several attempts ; 
at last, on that chief’s death, he was restored to the possession 
of Delhi. He died there, after a nominal reign of twenty years, 
and was succeeded by Doulat Khan Lodi, who, at the end of 
fifteen months, was expelled by Khizr Khan, the governor of 
the Panjab. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE SEIADS 

For thirty-six years after this there was no kingdom of 
India, either in name or in reality. Khizr Khfin affected to 
regard Tamerlane as emperor, and to govern in his name, with- 
out the title or forms of royalty. He was a descendant of the 
Prophet, though himself a native of India ; and, with three of 
his descendants who succeeded him, forms what is called the 
the dynasty of the Seiads. He obtained scarcely any territory 
with Delhi : his original province of the Panjab soon revolted, 
and his family had to struggle for the possession of a part of it 
during.the whole period of their government. They, however, 
made some spirited attempts to extend their territory, and 
made incursions into Malwa and the borders of Eajputana ; 



Imt' in the lime nf Feisul Ain \k 1 din, (he hi»(, i)f (he rmn', (-l)i> 
froidicr caino in one plncc to n-i(]iin a mile of (lie ei(.y wnlln, 
ami nowhi're extended heyoml twelve, .lint Alii iid din pon- 
iie.^cd liadnun, a (own ahont one. hnndrod miles (‘ii'd. of Delhi ; 
and to it he at lenirth r<’!ired, tnakiiij:' over hi« former eajiitiil 
and his j>re(ension« (o Kelihil Klnan Lodi, who a.K.siirned the tilJo 
of king. 


IlOl.'SK 01' LODI 



field by two of his brothers, one of whom maintained an ob- 
stinate struggle. Secander was successful on all tliesc occasions, 
and treated the inferior rebels with clemency, and his relations 
with affection. He reannexed Behdr as-far as the frontiers of 
Bengal to Delhi, and also extended his territories in the direc- 
tion of Bundelcand." His internal administration was just 
and vigorous, and he seems, in all other respects, to have been 
a mild and excellent prince. But he was one of the few bigots 
who have sat on the throne of India. He destroyed the temples 
in towns, and forts that he took from Hindiis, and he forbade 
the people performing pilgrimages, arid bathing on certain 
festivals • at places on the sacred streams within his own 
dominions. On one occasion he carried his zeal to cruelty and 
injustice ; for a Bramin having been active in propagating the 
doctrine that “ all religions, if sincerely practised, were equally 
acceptable to God,” he summoned him to defend this opinion, 
in his presence, against twelve Mahometan divines ; and, on 
his refusing to renounce his tolerant maxims, put him to death.” 

A holy man of his' o'wn religion having remonstrated with 
him on his prohibition of pilgrimages, Secander drew his sword, 
exclaiming, “ Wretch, do you defend idolatry ? ” He was 
appeased by the answer, “ No ; but I maintain that kings 
ought not to persecute their subjects.” * 

When marching against one of his 'brothers, a kalandar 
addressed him with prayers for his success, on which he said, 
“ Pray for victory to him who will best promote the good of 
his subjects.” 

Secander was a poet, and a great patron of letters. He died 
at Agra, after a reign of twenty-eight years.” 

, , ir' 1 /. 

Ibrahim Lodi ' ' ' 

Ibrahim, who succeeded, had none of his father’s virtues. 
He disgusted his tribe by his pride, and alarmed his chiefs by 
his suspicious and tyrannical temper. From these causes 
his reign was continually disturbed by rebellions. At the 
commencement of it one of his brothers was proclaimed king 
at Jounpur, was subdued in the course of a twelvemonth, and 

** [“ But tho monarchy was only sophor, who taught similar doctrines 
a congeries of nearly independent at an earlier period in this century, 
principalities, jdgirs, etc. ; all offices (See Professor Wilson, Aeiatic Re- 
were committed to Afghans, and men searches, vol. xvi. p. 5S.) [See his 
of tho L6di, Fermali, and Lohdni Religious Sects, in his collected works, 
tribes held all tho principal jugirs.” vol. i. — Ed.] 

(Ersldne’s Bdber and Humdydn, vol. i. ^ £Ho died a.d. 1517 or 1018. See 
p. 400.) — Ed.] Ersidno’s Baber and Buindydn, vol. i. 

^ Tho Bramin was, probably, a p. 407. — ^Ed.] 
disciplo of ICabir, a Hindu philo- 




With this force he engaged Ibrahim under the walls of Delhi, 
and was totally defeated. By this time Bdhor had settled 
Balkh, and was advanced as far as Labor on his way into India. 
From Labor he marched into the hills in pursuit of Doulat 
Khdn, who submitted and gave up his fort ; ” after which 
Baber continued his route through the hills to Ropfir on the 
Satlaj, above Lodiana, and from thence nearly by the direct 
road to Delhi. At Panipat ho found himself in the neighbour- 
hood of Ibrahim; who had come out to meet hinx at the head 
of an army, amounting, as it was represented to Baber, to 

100.000 men, with 1,000 elephants. On the approach 'of this 
force, Baber took up a position, linked his guns together by 
ropes of twisted leather, and lined them with infantry further 
protected by breastworks. He likewise strengthened his flanks- 
with fieldworks of earth and fascines. His army, including 
followers, amounted to no more than 12,000 men. Wlien 
Ibrdhim dreAV near, he also fortified his position ; but had not 
steadiness enough to adhere to his plan of awaiting an attack, 
and in a few days led out his army to storm Baber’s lines. As 
soon as he was engaged with the front, Baber ordered his right 
and left wings to attack the flanks and rear of the enemy. 
They accordingly advanced, and plied them with their arrows, 
until the Indian troops, after attempting, in a few feeble charges, 
to drive them off, fell into disorder ; when Bdber, tvho had 
hitherto been annoying them with his cannon, ordered his’ 
centre to move forward, and completed the rout of the enenij^. 
Ibrahim- was killed, and the Indian army, having been nearly 
surrounded during the battle, suffered prodigious loss in the 
defeat. Bdber judged from observation that 16,000 or 16,000 
lay dead on the field, of whom 6,000 or 6,000 lay in one spot 
around their king. The Indians reported that not less than 

40.000 perished in the battle and pmsuit. 

This action does not give a high idea of the military char- 
acter of either party. It lasted from soon after sunrise till 
noon, during which period, Bdber observes, with satisfaction, 
that his guns were discharged many times to good purpose.” 
The service of artillery would not in that age have been much 
better in Europe ; but although Bdber’s plan of harassing the 
■ enemy’s fianks and rear with arrows seems to be justified by 
its success, it does not appear remarkable either for skill or 

3° His son Gh&zi Kh6n ilod, and Bdber remarks that ono of liis pieces 
Bdber took possession of bis library, played remarkably well ; “ the first 
in which he found n number of vnlu- doy it was discharged eight times, the 
able books. Ono would have thought second sixteen times, and the same 
the Kordn a suflicient library for an rate continued for three or four days.” 
Afghdn chief of those days. {EraJeine, vol. i. p. 480.) — ^En.] 

“ [In n later series of skirmishes. 
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CHAPTER I 

KEIGK OF BABER 

152G. A.n. 933— A. p 153 0. A.n. 937 

Descent nnd early life of Bfibcr — His irnrs and adventures in liis j'outli — He 
is driven out of Transoxiana — ^Acquires tlio kingdom of C'ubul — ^His 
views on India — Buber’s proceedings nflcr his soctory over Ibrdhirn, 
A.D. 152G, A-H. 933 — Discontent of liis troops — His war witii Sanga, 
runs of Ifewur — Battle of Sikrf ; victorj' of Baber, ilarch IC, a-d. 1527 ; 
Jamiida’s Sdni 13, A,n. 933— Settlement of the conntrj- — ^Siego of 
Chfinddri. a.d. 1528, a-ti. 934 — ^/Ughdn insurrection — Defeat of the 
king of Bengal, JIny, 1529 — Sickness of Bdbcr — Intrigues regarding 
the succession — Death of Bdbcr, Dec. 20, a.i>. 1530 ; a-H. 937 — His 
character. 

The early life of Baber * was a tissue of surprising vicissitudes 
and romantic adventures.* He was the .sixtli in descent from 
Tamerlane. The extensive dominions of his grandfather, 
Abusaid, were shared by the numerous sons of that monarch. 
One of them, Ahmed Itlirza, obtained Samarcand and Bok- 
hara ; Balkh (or Bactria) fell to another, Mahmud Mirza ; 
and Cabul to a third, whose name was Ulugh Beg. Omar 
.ShekhMma, the fourth son, and the father of Baber, had at 
first been in charge of Cabul ; but was transferred during his 
father’s lifetime to Ferghana,* on the upper course of the 
Jaxartes, a small but rich and beautiful country, of which 
Baber always speaks with fondness. The inother of Baber 
was a iJ/oy_«7,.the sister of 3Iahmud Khan, a descendant of 
Chaghatai Khan, and head of Ms branch of the empire of 

* [His real name was Zohir ud din [Hr. Erskine subsequently published 
Muhammad ; Baber “ the lion ” was a history of the reigns of Baber and 
his Tartar sobiiqu t. — E d.] Humaydn^ in two volumes, which 

= The account of Baber is taken moy_ bo said to have fully nnd finally 
from Wb wn Memoirs, translated by elucidated this part of Muhammadan 
Mr. Erskine. It differs, in some Indian history. — E d.] 
respects, from that given by Ferishta. * [Xow Hokan. — ^E d.] 
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ChcngiK Klian. This connexion docs not seem to have inspired 
any attachment on the part of Baber towards the Mogul nation, 
of whom ho never speaks in his memoirs but with contempt 
and aversion.* 

Baber was only twelve yoai-s old at the death of his father 
and his own accession (a.d. 1<J94). Omar SluSkh Jlllrzd had 
just been involved in a ivar ■with his brother, Ahmed Mirza, 
of Samarcand, and his brother-in-law, Mahmud Khan, the 
Slogul ; and those princes showed no disposition to relent in 
favour of their youthful nephew. They, how’cver, failed 
entirely in an attuclc on his capital, and shortly after Ahmed 
]\lirzd died. He ■was succeeded by his brother, the king of 
Bactria. He also died soon after, and was succeeded by his 
son, Baisnnghar Mirztl. Confusions ensued, and Baber was.^ 
induced to attempt the conquest of Samarcand for himself. 
Though ho had for. some time conducted his ow'ii government 
he was as 3 'et onl^' fifteen ; and considering that circumstance, 
together with tlic insignificance of his means, it is much less 
surprising that he more than once failed in this undertaking, 
than that his spirit and perseverance Avero at last rewarded 
with success (A.n. 1497). 

The possession of the capital of Tamerlane, which seemed 
a step to the sovereignty of all Transoxiana, proved in itself 
to bo more than Buber had strength to maintain. The country 
of Samarcand was exhausted by long disorders, and afforded 
no means of paying his troops, ■who, m consequence, began to 
desert in great numbers. They spread their discontent among 
those left in Ferghana, and at last openly revolted, under Ahmed 
Tambol, one of Baber’s principal leaders, in the name of his 
younger brother, Jehangir Mirza. Such a rebellion at homo 
allowed no time for delay, and B aber..Ioft. S amarcand. after a • 
reign of a hun dred . da ys : on 'his' departure the inhabitants 
immediafcl^threAV off their obedience to him. An unfortunate 
illness, which he with difficulty survived, so retarded his opera- 
tions, that, by the time ho had abandoned Samarcand, he 
found he had lost his hereditary dominions. On this he had 
recourse to his ^Togul uncle, and, sometimes with slender aid 
from him, but oftenor Avith his OAvn resources alone, ho 
made various attempts, not Avithout partial success, both on 


* “ Under those oireumBtanoos,” 
observes Mr. Ersidno, “ it may seem 
one of the strangest caprices of for- 
tune, that tho empire which ho 
founded in 'India should havo boon 
called, both in tho country and by 
foreigners, tho empire of tho Moguls ; 
thus taldng its namo from a race 


wliioh ho detested.” (Ersldno’s Bd- 
her, p. 23G.) [Cf. tho passage quoted 
in p. 382.] Tlio reason is, that tho 
Indians call all northern Mussulmans, 
except tho Afghdns, Moguls : they 
now apply tho term particulorly ti' 
tho Persians. 



Samnrcand niid Ferghiiim. At longtli, in 1'I99, he Huccecdcd 
in recovering his native kingdom ; but lie had not entirely 
subdued the rebels, when he was tempted by strong invitations 
from iSamareand to set out for that capital. Before he reached 
hi.s destination, he learned that both tSamarcand and Bokhtiru 
were occupied by the Uzbeks, then founding the dominion 
whieh they still possess over Transo.viana.* 

^Meanwhile Tambol had again seized on Ferghtina, and 
Baber was compelled to take refuge in tho almost ii ^pngiisiblf; 
mountains to the south of that eountry. Whilff'thero he 
learned that Sheibuni Khun, the chief of the Uzbeks, had left 
Samarcand on an expedition ; and, wit_h characteristic spirit 
of e nterpris e, he determined to avail himself of the opportunity 
tdaltcmpt to surprise that city. He set off with only 2-tO men ; 
cscaladcd the walls in the night, overpowered tho guards, and 
magnified the impression of his numbers, by boldness and 
rapidity, until the citizens rose in his favour, and massacred 
the Uzbeks wherever they were to bo found. Sheibuni Khun 
liastcned back on this intelligence, but found the gates shut 
against him, and ultimately withdrew to Bokhrlru. 

Tho whole of Sogdiana now declared for Btiber. He rc- 
nmined for six months in quiet possession, and employed the 
inteival in endeavours to form a combination among the 
neighbouring princes, by imprc.ssing them with a sense of their 
danger from tho Uzbeks. His e.xertions were fruitless, and 
he was obliged to encounter alone the whole power of Shei- 
bdni. The hopes of success, wliich even then he continued to 
cherish, were frustrated by the baseness of some IVIogul auxi- 
liaries, who left the battle for tho purpose of plundering his 
baggage. The consequence was a total defeat, and Buber 
was obliged to retire, with the few troops that adhered to him, 
within the walls of Samarcand. He resolved to defend that 
place to the last extremity, and repelled various assaults that 
were made on him by the Uzbeks. Sheibiini had then recourse 
to a blockade, and in four months reduced his enemies to all 
the miseries of famine. The inhabitants perished in great 
numbers ; the soldiers let themselves down from the walls, 
and deserted ; and Buber, who had shared in all the privations 
of tho people, was compelled at last to evacuate the town. 

® Tho Uzbeks (so called from ono lix., lx.) [Tlicy embraced Muharii- 
oi tbeir klilins) wore n mass of tribes mndnriism, under their cliief, Uzbek 
of Turki, Mogul, ond probably of Khdn, about 1340. Tliey had re- 
Fennio oripn, moulded into ono ceived a great defeat from tho father 
people, but with a great proponder- of 3Iahm0d Khdn, in 1473, but they 
nncoofTflrlw. Tliey had before been were now reunited under Sheibdnl, 
settled on tho Jaik, and had been in whom Mahmdd Khdn lind made his 
possession of n largo tract in Siberia, govomor in Turkistdn. — ^Eo.] 
(Knikino’s Jiuher, Introduction, pp. 
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.\ft< r thi*> III* •I’l’ijt iiP'irK* two vr-ir.i in tin* utfno?it poverty 
iiTui ili>-trr *. .Miiniiiiin*': in tin* inoiint.'iiii'i, nnd oft<*iK'r in his 
»ini*!'*V v.itnp. uh^n* h*' ri ni:iin* il in mu’Ii n .i-tati* of (Ic.-titution 
til.".! hi*: wry .•'•rvajit . h-ft him from nlooliite want. He .‘•oems 
to h.TVi* Im-'M iiimo'! fvihiri'fl to «h-.p(imlfiify hy his repe.nterl 
tiii'-fortmic •, .nml oiu'c* rr olvi*.! to witlulr.iw to f'hihn, anrl p.nss 
hi'* life iti oh riirity anil p'!:rem*nt, Oee.'ivifuj.il openiti^-i in 
I'lT.'h.iri.i '. tved i.i Ki'. p alive hi*' hop'*- ; and at length, with 
the hi'!p of hi- tinrle, h'* ti -'overid the rajiital.* ami was Joined 
hy hi'- hro'.h' T .hh.ini,’i'r, who hatl hitherto lua-n his nominal 
riv.al. Taij’.h ■!. in th:*- 'trait, ealh-d in the fomiidahle aid of 
the IVhiK", It.’dv r wa-: «iv«'rp'>«<-r.‘d, rofnpr lled to fly, after 
a de pr r.Tte cciitiii 1 in the • tri * ', and 'o hotly pnr.inerl that his 
c o:jj;.,;na !;.-, one hv one, fell mto the hand*, of the enemv, and 
hi" o«n her <• v.a-- 'o tinirh exhatj-te.l that In* wa*. overutken 
hy t'.vo id T-imhol'/. ./.hker -. Th'-y eiideavotired to perstiade 
him to • tirri nder ; and It.'ihrr, while he l;ej)! up the parley, 
roiitiniied to pn- h on to'.'.ar.l*- the fiioiititaitis. At lentjth he 
thoii'd'it lie l,..d • •.iiTi .-.Jed. hy ar,:i!ti:en!s and entre.ities, in 
nrincifij* *ovf r tl.e piii tier* to hi** iiiten-.t, and they tool: n 
s.ih'.'iiti oath t < ’h.-in- hi’* fort'.ine- ; Imt whether they W(7e 
firiri.'i.illy iii'ime.n-, or l<» t heart when they eontemplated tho 
pr.i pe.-t hrf.i;.' th'-iii, they endetl hv h' trayinrt Ikaher to hi.s 
eneniir-., and :t w.■l^ with the uttme t diiTieiilty that he nc-iin 
re-f.ven-d hi" fti-*- io!n. He onlve eaped to a rondition almost 
r.« liopile " laptivity. Hi". iinrleV .Mo"nl army had been 
defl ated hv Si'.' ih.ini, atid liini'-elf niride pri"oner ; while the 
w.hole i-.f 'J'r.iii* ii'.i.ina, < \i ejit that annexed to Ilaetria, fell into 
the hand" of tla* ^r.hek•^ .Ml hi"' iiro'peet.i heinp thus extin- 
pii-he.d. Iv.-il’er hade a l.-f-t furewidl to his native country 
of Ti .vh.'iua. ami r' t out to tr\' his fortune in new .scene.s 
heyonu tl-.e rative of the Hitidu Cjish. 

After all that he had done ami .suffered (enough (o fill up 
an eventful life), Haher was yet only in his twenty-third yc.ar. 
I’e hole hi« numerous revena-s with the elasticity of ,vouth. Ho 
himself tells iis that he often .-died many tears, and composed 
many melauelioly ver-es ; hut in perier.al his cheerful temper 
huoyed him iip. and enahled him to enjoy the jiro-ent, and to 
entertain favotiralile ]iro"peets of the future. He .says ho 
newr lind more perfeet pleasure than for a few days after he 
evacuated Samarcatid, when he first pot a full nie.al, a quiet 
nipht's re^t, and a tetnporary freedom from labour and an.victy. 
He had often similar mornent.s of enjoyment, thanks to hi.s 
sociable habits and his rx'lish for simple pleasures. Hcjiauses, 

* (.\M'Ii'ji'm Miv* till* rliicf town of Fcrjjhunii, but Ibilior'a fatlio*-' 

Ills — lln.J 


in relating one of his dosporato expeditions, to describe a 
particular sort of melon with which ho had been struck : if ever 
he had an interval of rest, he was occupied with plants and 
gardening ; and during all his marches, in peace or war, flowers 
and trees and cheerful landscapes wore never thrown away 
on him. It may be- because others have not opened their 
hearts as he has done, but there certainly is no person in Asiatic 
history into whose tastes and feelings we can enter as into 
Baber’s. 

Bactria was now in the hands of IChusrou Shah, a favourite 
of Bdbor’s late uncle, and afterwards minister to his coiisin, 
Bdisanghar Mirzd., the same whom ho had driven out of Samar- 
oand. Khusrou Shdh had since murdered his master, and was 
in possession of what remained of his dominions. Ho en- 
deavoured to conciliate Baber, and received him with a show 
of hospitality when ho entered his territory. His professions 
arose from a sense of his own insecurity ; it was not long ore 
all the Moguls in his employment proffered their services to 
Bdber ; and, before they had openly declared thomsolvoa, 
Khusrou’s own brother. Bald, came over to the same side, and 
was followed by the whole of the army. Wlion Bdbqr ap- 
proached Khusrou’s frontier ho had between two and throe 
hundred followers, many of them armed with clubs ; and only 
two tents, the best of which was allotted to his mother. Ho 
now set out to invade Cdbul, at the head of a regular and 
well-equipped army. His uncle, Ulugh B6g, the king of that 
country, had expired two years before ; his son and successor 
had been expelled by his minister ; and he, in his turn, had 
been dispossessed by the Mogul or Turki family of Arghfln, 
who had been for some time in possession of Candah&r. Bdber 
occupied Cdbul almost without opposition (a.d. 1604) ; and, 
regarding the original owner as completely ejected, ho took 
possession in his own name, and subsequently resisted an 
attempt of his cousin to regain his inheritance. Ho afterwards 
lost Bactria, which was recovered by Khusrou Shdh, and 
ultimately conquered by the Uzbeks. Bdbor’s connexion with 
the country .beyond the mountains was therefore entirely cut 
/ off. He was now king of Cdbul, over which eountiy ho reigned 
I for twenty-two years before his conquest oi India, and which 
/ was enjoyed by his descendants till the end of the sovontoenth 
century. 

Butjbhough Bdber had gai ned. .a„fixcd^cstabli8hmont, ho was 
j/ bxi?? mean'sJnlT statff of iomisq. Ho had, in fact," only changed’ 
^ the cliaraofcr "of "his t6il^ <mm "perils. Ho was still threatened 
from without, by an miemy wlio had hitherto proved irresis- 
tible ; and within, a great part of his lorritoiy was in the ])nnds 


of independent tribes, and so strong that ho could not hope to 
subdue it, while part of the rest was possessed by personal 
enemies and rivals. His title Avas doubtful ; he had no minister 
Avhom ho could trust ; his brother Jehangir had but lately 
joined him, after having been long in rebellion ; and his army 
was an assemblage of adventurers, strangers to him, and 
traitors to their former masters. 

His first years were spent in the conquest of Candahar, in 
expeditions into the mountains of tho Afghans and Hazdrehs, 
and in a dangerous journey to Hcratj to concert measures with 
that branch of the House of Tamerlane for their common 
defence against tho Uzbeks. On these occasions ho underwent 
tho usual risks and more than tho usual hardships of war, and 
had once nearly perished in tho snow, during a winter march 
through the mountains of tho Hazdrehs. 

In this period his brother Jehdngir revolted (a.d. 1606 ), but 
was subdued and pardoned : a more serious insurrection took 
place Avhilo he was at Herat, when his Mogul troops set up one 
of his cousins as king, who was also defeated and pardoned 
(a.d. 1507 ) ; and ho was afterwards brought to the brink of 
ruin by a conspiracy of the Moguls, who had como over from 
Khureou Shdh. These men, from two to three thousand in 
number, gave the first sign of their disaffection by an attempt 
•to seize Bdber’s person ; and when ho had escaped, and fled 
from Cdbul, they called in Abd ur Razzdk, the son of Ulugh 
Bdg, whom Bdber had supplanted in the govermnent (a.d. 1508 ). 
The right of this young man had probably little influence, 
for all tho princes of the house of Tamerlane seemed to consider 
that conqueror’s dominions as a eommon prize, from which 
each might take what share he could : his strength lay in the 
connexions he possessed in a coimtry where his father had 
reigned, and those were so powerful that Baber foimd himself 
deserted by the whole of his troops, except about 500 men. 
A moment’s dcspo ndency ^at this crisis Avould have been fatal, 
but Baber ma3b mp ioinbis small force by the boldness and 
activity of his enterprises ; he led his troops to repeated 
encounters, exposed himself in the hottest of every enzacement, 
and, almost entirely by his personal courage and exertions, 
at last retrieved his affairs.’ — 



branch of the House of Tamerlane.' He then advanced to 
Candahar, and took the city. He was drawn off by distant 
troubles before he had reduced the citadel : but left it so 
weakened that it fell into the hands of its old possessors the 
Arghuns, who had remained in the neighbourhood, and who 
now retained it for several years (from a.d. 1507 to 1522). 
What might have been Baber’s fortune if the Uzbeks had 
continued their progress, it is not easy to surmise. It is 
possible he might have shared the fate of so many princes of 
his family, had not Sheibani Khan encountered a new enemy, 
whose success put a stop to the career of Tartar conquest. 
This was Shah Ismail Safavi, king of Persia, with whom Shei- 
banx went to war about this time, and by whom he was totally 
defeated and slain (a.d. 1510). 

His death opened a new field to Baber, or rather recalled 
him to that which had been the scene of his earliest exploits. 
He immediately occupied Bactria, made an alliance with Shah 
Ismail, and, with the aid of a Persian force, took Bokhara, and 
again obtained possession of Samarcand (a.d. 1511).' 

But he was destined never to be long successful in Trans- 
oxiana : before the end of a twelvemonth he was driven out . 
of Samarcand by the Uzbeks ; and although he maintained 
the contest, with the support of the Persians, for two years 
longer, yet he at last suffered a total defeat, and lost all his 
acquisitions except Bactria ’ (a.d. 1514).*' 

It was after this failure that he turned his serious attention 
to India, and began those enterprises, the result of which has 
already been related. 

After the capture of Agra, Baber’s first act was to distribute 
the captured treasures to his adherents. He gave his son 
Humayun a diamond, which was esteemed one of the finest 
in the world ; and he sent a present of a shdhrukhi each to 
every man, woman, and child, slave or free, in the coimtry 
of Cabul.” 


* (Tho great Bult&n, Husain Mirza 
Baiknr&, haci died in ISOG ; his sons 
were quite unfit for the emerpenoy, 
and tho Tcholo family were killed or 
driven into exile. In I SOT Sheibani 
had conquered Samarcand, Ferghana. 
Hiss:ir, Klmrizm, and Ivliorusun, and 
ruled from beyond tho Jaxartes to 
tho Hindu Kush. — E d.] 

® [Balkh was held by tho king of 
Persio. Bdber hod Kunduz, end his 
cousin Mirzd Kh&n held Badakiishdn 
under him. Erskine, vol. i. p. 424. 
—Ed.] 

[In 1522, Baber gains possession 


of Candahfir, by a capitulation ; and 
Shdh B6g Arghun establishes himself 
in Upper Sind, Jdm Firuz, tho reign* 
ing king, being confined to Lower 
Sind. Tho capital of tho former is 
Bhcker, that of the latter Tatta. His 
son, Shdh Hasan ArghOn, adds Lower 
Sind to his previous dominions ; and 
the Arghtui dj'nnsty holds Sind until 
Akber's time. — E d.] 

** Tho shdhniklii is only lOd. or 
lid., but tho whole sum must have 
been very great ; and this injudicious 
expenditure justifies tho nickname of 
“ tho Kalnndar,” given to him at tho 


But although in possession of tho capital, Baber was far 
from having conquered the kingdom. He only occupied tho 
part to the north-west of Delhi, with a narrow tract along tho 
Jumna to Agra. The whole of the country to the cast of the 
Ganges had become independent, in Ibrahim’s time, under 
Dorya Ivhdn Lohani. His son took the title of king, by the 
name of Mohammed Shah Lohani, and seems to have possessed 
Behdr on both sides of the Ganges. Slanj* places on the west 
of the Jumna had also been in rebellion in Ibrdhim’s time, and 
many of those which had been obedient now held out, under 
the Afghdn and Fermali chiefs belonging to the late govern- 
•ment. Hor was this the only opposition with whieh Bdber 
had to eontend : a strong dislike and hostility' at first subsisted 
between his troops and the Indians ; the villages roimd his 
eamp were deserted, and it became a matter of great difficulty 
to procure grain or forage for tlie army. In addition to this, 
the summer, alwaj’s nearly intolerable to natives of eold 
countries, was in that year umisuallj* oppressive, and so affected 
his troops that all ranks began to murmur, and at length to 
elamour to be led back to Cjibul ; some even made preparations 
loE^returning without leave. On this Baber assembled the 
officers, and pointed out to them that, as the conquest of India 
had long been the great object of their labours, it would be 
weakness and disgrace to abandon it, now that it was aehieved ; 
that he, therefore, was determined to remain in India ; that 
all who chose to return were at liberty to do so at once, but 
that henceforth he would hear of no remonstrances against 
his resolution. This address induced the greater part to give 
up their discontents. Ivhdja Kilan, however, one of the best 
and most confidential chiefs, was among those that decided 
to return, and was according^ appointed to a government 
beyond the Indus, and dismissed with honour to his new 
charge. 

The determination so strongly expressed had an effect 
even on the enemy ; and many, who had hitherto expected 
Baber to withdraw, as Tamerlane had done, now made their 
submission ; detachments were sent to reduce others ; and, in 
the course of the next four months, not only had the country 
held by Sultan Ibrahim been secured, but all the revolted 
provinces ever possessed by the house of Lodi, including the 
former kingdom of Jounpur, were brought into subjection by 
an army under Prince Humayun, Baber’s eldest son. 

time, from a religious order, whose crous ; for after ho once got Cdbul, 
practice it is to keep notliing for to- ire iicor of no financial emborrass- 
morrow. He could not always have ments. ^ 

been so profuse, though always gen- » 


Tlie last places ■which submitted •were Biana, Dhulpiir on 
he Chambal, and Gwalior beyond that river. 

After he had thus been acknowledged by all the Mussul- 
mans, Baber had to commence a war with the Hindus, v>-ho, 
contrary to their usual practice, were on this occasion the 
aggressors. 

Hamir Sing, the Kajput prince who recovered Cliitor in the 
reign of Ala ud din Khiljr (a.d. 131 C), had, in the course of a 
long reign, re-established the Rajput dominion over all ilewar, 
to which his son had added Ajmir.” After the separation of 
JIalwa from DcUii, the new kings of that country were engaged 
in frequent hostilities with the rajas of Mewiir ; and, immedi- 
ately before the time of Baber, ilahmud, king of Slulwa, had 
been defeated and taken prisoner by Sanga, the Rajput prince •’ 
(a.d. 1519). 

Sanga, the sixth in succession from Hamir, possessed all the 
hereditary dominions of Mewar, and likewise held the eastern 
part of Slalwa, as far as Bhilsa and Chanderi,** in dependence. 
He was recognized as their leader bj* the rajas of Marwar and 
Jcipur, and all the other Rajput princes.” 

Being a natural enemy to the king of Delhi, he had opened 
a friendly communication with Baber while he was advancing 
against Ibrahim ; and for the same reason he began to form 
combinations against him, as soon as he found him established 
in the former position of that prince. Besides his Hindu allies, 
Sanga was on this occasion accompanied by ^lahmud, a prince 
of the house of Lodi,” who had assumed the title of king, and, 
though possessed of no territory, was followed by 10,000 adhe- 
rents. The Lodi chiefs formerly driven out by Humayun 
also returned to their former possessions, or raised men in other 
places to co-operatc with the raja. Great efforts were made 
on both sides to secure the alliance of Hasan Khrin. nija of 
MewiU, who, by his name, must hai'c been a converted Hindu. 
His territoiy is that hilly tract extending towards the river 
Chambal, from within twenty-five miles of Delhi, and including 
the petty state which is now called Macheri or Alwar. 



soon arrived at Biana, within fifty miles of Agra. He drove 
the garrison of that place, with loss, into their fort, and cut off 
all communication between them and the capital. Baber, 
on this, sent forward a detachment to observe the enemy, and 
soon aher moved out with all his forces. He had reached 
Sikri,” about twenty miles from Agra, when he found himself 
in the neighbourhood of the Hindu army. His advanced guard 
was immediatolj' attacked, and, though reinforced from the 
main body, was defeated with heavy loss. If the raja had 
pressed on during the first panic, it is probable he would have 
obtained an easy victory ; he chose to withdraw to his encamp- 
ment after his success, and thus allowed Baber ample time to 
take up a position and to fortify his camp, so as to make it a 
difficult matter to assail him. 

Baber’s troops had looked on this contest in a very serious 
light from the first ; and the reports of fugitives, together' with 
the disaster which had taken place almost before their eyes, had 
made a ver}' deep impression on them ; when, bj' ill-luck, a 
celebrated astrologer arrived from Cdbul, and loudlj’^ an- 
nounced, from the aspect of Mars, the certain defeat of the 
king’s armj', which happened to be in the quarter opposite to 
that planet. The consternation occasioned by these real and 
imaginary terrors was so general, that even the officers of the 
highest rank were infected, lost all courage and decision in 
council, and could scarcely even maintain an appearance of 
firmness before their men. Baber’s Indian troojjs began to 
desert ; some of them went over to the. enemy ; and the rest 
of the army, though faithful, was completely dispirited and 
alarmed. Bdber himself, though he despised the prediction, 
of the astrologer, was not insensible to the dangers of his' 
situation : ho tells us that he repeated of his sins, forswore 
wine, and gave away his gold and silver drinking-vessels to 
the poor ; ho also made a vow to let his beard grow, and 
promised to remit the stamp-tax on all Mussulmans, if it should' 
please God to give him victory. But he was too much used to 
danger to be depressed ; and that he might infuse some of his 
own spirit into his troops, he assembled his officers of all ranks, 
and without touching on the usual topics of necessity, or of 
spoil and conquests, — scarcely even on that of religion, — ^he 
made a direct appeal to their sense of honour, and set the 
chance of glory against the risk of death. His theme seems to 
have been well chosen, for the whole assembly • answered him 
with one voice, and accompanied their acclamations with an 
oath on the Koran to conquer or die. This scene revived the 
courage of the army ; and, as every day brought in accounts 

” Now Fattchpur Sikri. 



of some fresh disorder in the provinces, Baber determined no 
longer to avoid an action, but to bring things to an immediate 
crisis. With this view, he drew up his army in front of his 
entrenchments, and after arranging his guns, and making his 
other preparations, he galloped along' the line from right to 
left, animating his soldiers by short addresses, and instructing 
the officers how to conduct themselves in the battle. The 
Hindus, it appears, were equally ready for a decisive effort ; 
but so anxious is Baber to do justice to the great occasion, 
that, instead of his own account of the action, he gives us the 
elaborate despatch of his secretary, from which we can barely 
discover, in many pages of flowery declamation, that Baber 
gained a great victory, that Baja.Sanga escaped with difficulty, • 
and that Hasan Khan and many other chiefs were slain. Baber 
(to return to his own narrative) could now relieve his heart by 
a torrent of abuse against the astrologer, who came to con- 
gratulate him on his victory, and whom he inveighed against 
as a perverse, conceited, and insufferable evil-speaker : he 
was an old servant, however, and Baber made him a liberal 
present, while he desired him to quit his dominions. 

After this victory B4ber proceeded to reduce Mewat, and 
brought it into greater order than it ever had been in under 
the former, government. Having promised, before the great 
battle, that he would allow any one who pleased leave of absence 
to Cabul, he formed aU who desired to avail themselves of that 
permission into a detachment, and sent them back under the 
command of Humayun. 

He spent the next six months in internal arrangements, 
and restoring order throughout the provinces that had been 
disturbed during the doubtful period of his contest with Baja 
Sanga ; and by the end of the year his authority was every- 
where re-established, except in Oudh, beyond the Ganges. 
A body of Afghans still remained in arms in that province, and 
a detachment had been sent against them. 

About the beginning of the next year Baber marched 
against Chanderi on the borders of Bundelcand and Malwa. 
It was held by M4dni Bai, a Bajpflt chief who had risen to 
great power under Mahmud H., king of Malwa. He had 
afterwards usu^ed the government ; arid, on being expelled 
by Mahmud with the aid of the king of Guzerat, established 
himself at Chand4ri, under the protection of Baja Sanga. He 
had made good his retreat after the late battle, and now offered 
a desperate resistance. But the Bajpflts, as usual, showed 
more valour than skill or perseverance. On the second day 
of the siege they gave up aU for lost, and Baber witnessed one 
of those extraordinary instances of self-devotion which are so 



common in I'-.ijput liistory. Ilis Iroops Imd alrcad}' mounted 
the worl;.<. wlicn the garrison put Ihcir women to death, and 
rushed forth nalccd. not to conquer, but to die. They drove 
the JIussulmans before them, leaped from the ramparts, and 
continued their charge with unabated fury until they were 
overpowen'd ajid destroyed : 200 or 300 had remained to 
defend Medni I'ai's house, most of whom slow each other, each 
contending who .«honld be the first victim. 

During the .siege of Chanderi, Baber received intelligence of 
the defeat of hi.s detaclnnenf in Oudh by an Afghan chief 
named Ih'dian. or P.iban. and immediately marched himself 
in that direction. The Afghans having taken post at the 
passage of the Ganges, Haber threw a bridge over the river, 
under the fire (4 Ins artillcn*, and ultimately compelled the 
enemy to retiri* beyond the Gogra, whither he marched in pur- 
suit of them. He .•^eems to have compelled the rebels to take 
refuge in the territories of the king of Bengal, and it was probably 
on this occasion that he reduced Behar, if that was not done 
before by Htimayun : hut in this place there is an interruption 
in tl'.c Memoir.s. which is not filled up by any other historian. 

For some months .after this Baber seems to have been in 
b.ad health, and to have indulged in a longer course of relasation 
than often fell to his lot. lli.s Memoirs (which are now re- 
sumed) arc filled with descriptions of Hindu forts and temples, 
and of fonnt.iins .and cascades that he had visited ; as well 
as of his own gardens and improvements, and of the jugglers, 
UTcstlc-m, and other .eources of amusement peculiar to India. 

Even durinc this period he made the important acquisition 
of the fort of llintambor : it was made over to him by the 
second son of Baja Sanga, that prince having died, and having 
been succeeded bv the eldest son. 

His atteiition’wa.s at last effectually roused by the intelli- 
gence that the province of Behar had been seized on bj-- Sultan 
Mahmud, the same Lodi prince who had been present at the 
defeat of Raj.a S.insa. Mahmud seems to have been supported 
from Bcng.il ; andT being joined by the Afghans in Behar and 
the adjoininc provinces, his army soon swelled to such an 
extent as to~bc called 100,000 men. With this force he hsi 
advanced to Benares, by the time when Baber reached jir 
junction of the Jumna' and Ganges, now Allahabad. 
approach of Baber, however, dissolved this hasty assesbit?-; 
which was alrcadv a prey to dissension.” They had 
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to storm the hill-fort of Chunar ; and a repulse they met with, 
though not in itself considerable, was sufScient, in. the present 
state of their minds, to break up the army, 3Iahmud retreated 
with such portion as he could keep together. He took up a 
position behind the river S6n (Soane), and many of the chiefs 
who had quitted him made their submission to Baber. Bdber 
continued his advance ; and ^lahmud, finding it in vain to 
oppose him, sought for safety in flight. 

All Behar south of the Ganges was now in Baher’s hands ; 
North Behar was still in possession of the king of Bengal, who 
had a considerable army on foot in that quarter. His object 
appears to have been to have retained that portion of the 
Delhi territories without quarrelling with the possessor of the 
rest ; and he kept an ambassador in Baber’s camp, to amuse 
him with negotiations, until Baber lost patience, crossed the 
Ganges, and advanced against the Bengalese army. 

He had still to pass the river Gogra, on which the enemy 
were encamped, near its junction with the Ganges, He was, 
however, well provided with boats, and drove away those of 
the Bengalese, which might otherwise have obstructed his 
passage. The Bengalese then moved down to oppose his 
crossing, and a cannonade was kept up on both sides. As 
Babers divisions landed in succession, they charged the 
different parties opposed to them, and at last drove the enemy 
from the field. Soon after this the king of Bengal consented 
to terms of peace, Baber was preparing to return to Agra, 
when he heard that a body of Allans, w'ho had separated 
from the Bengal army, under Baban and another chief, named 
Bayand, had crossed the Gogra, and taken Lucknow, He 
immediately marched in that Section, and, on the retreat of 
the Afghans, sent a detachment in pursuit of them. It followed 
them across the Ganges and .Jumna, and had completely 
dispersed them in Bundelcand, when the setting-in of the 
rainy season put an end to all operations. 

For the last fifteen months of his life Bdber’s health seems 
to have been greatly broken ; the silence of his diary gives a 
proof of his diminished activity, and some circumstances lead 
to a belief that his authority began to be weakened by the 
prospect of its speedy cessation. Humaytin left his govern- 
ment of Badakhshan without leave, and Khalifa, Baber’s 
prime minister, on being selected to replace him, found means 
to excuse himself and remain at court. Notwithstanding 
Humayun’s unlooked-for return, he was affectionatelj’’ re- 
ceived ; and a dangerous illness, with which he was soon after 
attacked, was' the immediate cause of the death of Baber. 

TVhen it Aras announc<rf to him that the physicians had 



given over all llieir clTorls, declaring that medicine could no 
longer avail, Baber seized on the only hope tluit remained, and, 
in conformity with a Buperstition which still prevails in the 
East, he determined to devote his own life for that of his son. 
His friends, who had as little doubt of the efficacy of this 
substitution as he had himself, entreated him to forbear from 
a sacrifice involving tlie happiness of so many ; but Baber’s 
resolution ^Yas unmoved, lie walked three times round tlie 
bed 'of the dying priiice (a solemnity usual on such occasions), 
and then spent some moments in earnest prn3'cr to God ; at 
the end of which he was filled with such assurance, that ho 
more than once exclaimed, “ I have borne it awaj’ — I have 
borne it awaj* ! ” And so powerful was the impression, both 
on his mind and his son's, that all the historians agree that 
Huma3'un began from that time to recover ; while it is certain 
that Baber, who was already' ill, and whose health must have 
been severely’ shaken bj* his anxiety- and agitation, began 
visiblj- to decline. It soon became evident that his end was 
approaching. He called his sons and ministers about him, 
c.xplaincd his d^dng wishes, and enjoined concord among all, 
and affection among his children. But Khalifa, his minister — 
whoso infiucncc, for some unexplained reason, was at that time 
irresistible, — had alread.v rc.solved to overturn the dearest of 
his plans. Desirous of keeping power in his own hands, ho 
determined to set aside Baber’s omi sons, and to give the crotm 
to his son-in-law, Mehdi Khaja, a 3'oung man whose thoughtless 
and flighty disposition made it seem cas^' to keep him in per- 
petual dependence.” Jlchdi IvJiaja was at no pains to un- 
deceive him in these expectations, and was now considered, 
bj’ himself and others, ns assured of the succession the moment 
that Baber should breathe his last. As that moment ap- 
proached, however, he was suddenlj' seized b^' Klialifa, put 
into confinement, and cut off from nU communication with 
those around. The cause of this revolution is explained in 
a narrative referred to by i\Ir. Erskine, which is given on the 
authoritjf of jMohammed i\Iokim, the father of the author. 
Ivlialifa, it seems, was on a visit to Mehdi IClidja, with no 
person present but iMokim : he was suddenly summoned to 
Baber, who lay at the last extremity. Mehdi Khdja attended 
him with great respect to the door, and stood looking after 
him, so that j\Iokim could not follow without pushing by him. 

Klmlifa wns ono of Haber’s old Equally extraordinary docs it seem 
otllccrs ; but it is not easy to conjee- that, from this time forward, ho 
turo how ho could acquire so inordi- disappears, and is not mentioned in 
nato a power under so able a sovereign Ferishta or Abul Fazl, either under 
ns IB&bcr, and with an experienced his own name of IClialifa or liis title 
heir-apparent like Humiiyim. of .NizAin tid din. 


“As soon ns Khnlifn was fairly gone, ho imittorod to Itinisolf, 
* God willing, I will soon Hay your hide off. old boy ! ’ and, 
turning round at the snmo instant, saw iny father. Ho was 
quite confounded ; hut iiuniedintely seising my father’s ear, Avith 
a convulsive eagerness, twisted it round, and said, hurriedly, 
‘ You, Tajik ! the red tongue often gives the gi-een head to 
the winds.’ ” Mokim lost no time in apprising Khalifa of 
what had passed ; and the result was, his immediately trans- 
ferring his allegiance to Humayun. 

In the midst of those intrigues, with which he Avas probably 
unacquainted, Baber expired, — the most -admirable, though 
not the most poAverful, prince that ever reigned in Asia. 

He died at Agra, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the 
thirty-eighth of his reign.®' His body Avas buried, by his oAA*n 
desire, at GiAbul, and on a spot Avhich it is probable that he 
had himself selected.” 

Baber's character is best shown injiis actions, but some- 
tliing remains to be said~6f'liis private liTe~amn»is Avritings. 
His Memoirs are almost singular in their oAA'n nature, and 
perfectly so if AA*e consider the circumstances of the Avriter. 

1 They contain a mimite account of the life of a great Tartar 
j monarcli, along Avith a natural effusion of his opinions and 
feelings, free from disguise 'and reserve, and no less froe from 
all affectation of extreme frankness and candour.*® ^ 

The style is plain and manly, as Avell as lively and piotui^ 

) esque ; and being the Avork of a man of genius and observrt- 
tion, it presents his countrymen and contemporaries, iti' 
their appe.arance, manners, pursuits, and actions, as clearly 
as in a mirror. In this respect it is almost the only specimen 
of real history* in Asia ; for the ordinary AA'ritcrs, though they 
give pompous , accounts of the deeds and ceremonies of the 


*-'* [At hia donth, hia dominiona 
inelndpd. beyond tho Hindu Kuati, 
Bndnkbabtin nnd Kundu:, nnd nil tbn 
diatricts to Hin aouth of tlin 0:;tia, na 
low down na tho bordera of Bnlkh. 
To tbo sontb of tho inonntnina ho hnd 
Cilbul, Ghncni, nnd KnndnhAr, but 
moat of tho motmtninoua ropion of 
AfphAniatnn wna only noininnlly 
subject-. In Indin ho hold tho Pint- 
jiU>, nnd all Hinduatnn botwoon tho 
HimnlAyn nnd BAjpuhlnn ; nnd moat 
of BohAr owitod hia nuthority. 
(Ershinr, vol. i. p, 527.) — En.] 

S' ” Ho hnd dirootod hia body to lio 
intorrod in this place, to him tho 
choicoat in hia wino dominiona. . . . 
A running nnd clear at roam yet 
wntora tho fragnuit llowora of tho 
coonotory, whicJi ia tho groat holiday 


roaort of tho people of CAbul. In tho 
front of tho grave ia n amnll but 
chaste tuoaquo of white marble. . . . 
Tltcro ia a noble prospect from tho 
hill that overlooks Baber’a ipmb," 
etc., etc. (Bnmoa' 3’mivfe. vol. i. 
p. 141.) 

S' In this last respect they nre 
a contrnat to those of Tamerlane, 
which, with nil their simplicity of 
language, nre evidently Avritten for 
ofToct.. ' ** One day, having nninton- 
tionnlly trodden o'n nn nnt^ I felt na 
if nw foot hnd lost nil it.a power.” 
(-Afrwoir.t of Timiir, p. SO.) AA'ho 
can imagine this to i>e natural, e\*en 
if the author hnd been n Bramin 
jtscetic instead of the moat sanguinary 
pf conquerora t 



great, arc apt to omit tlio lives and manners oven of that class, 
while everything beneath their level is left entirely out of sight. ^ 
In Baber the figures, dress, tastes, and habits of each individual \ 
introduced are described with such niinuleness and reality ' 
that we seem to live among them, and to know their persons 
as well ns we do their characters.** His descriptions of the 
countries he visited, their seencr}', climate, productions, and 
works of art and industry, arc more full and accurate than 
will, perhaps, be found, in equal space, in any modern traveller ; 
and, considering the circumstances in which they were compiled, 
are truly surprising.*' 

But the great charm of the work is in the character of the 
author, whom we find, after all the trials of a long life, retaining 
the same kind and affectionate heart, and the same easy and 
.•sociable temper, with which he set out on his career ; and in 
whom the possession of power and grandeur had neither 
blunted the delicacy of his taste nor diminished the sensibility 
to the enjoyment of nature and imagination. 

“ It is a relief,” s.ay.s his translator, “ in the midst of the 
j)ompous coldness of Asiatic history, to find a king who can 
weep for days, and toll us that he wejit for the plaj’mate of his 
boyhood.”' He speaks with ns much interest of his mother 
and female relations as if he had never quitted their fireside, 
and his friends make almost ns great a figure in the personal 
part of his narrative ns he doc.s himself. He repeats their 
saying.-?, records their accidents and illnesses, relates their 
adventures, and sometimes jokes on their eccentricities. 

After a letter, on the affairs of his government, to his most 
confidential counsellor, Khajn Kilan (then at Cabul), ho tells 
him little anecdotes of their common acquaintances, which ho 
thinks will amuse him, and adds, “ For God’s sake excuse all’ 
the.se fooleries, and do not think the worse of me for them ! ” 
He endeavours afterwards to persuade Khajn Kilan to leave 
off wine, ns he had done ; and says in substance, “ Drinking 
was a very ])lcasnnt thing with our old friends and companions ; 
but now that 5'ou have only Shir Ahmed and Heidcr Kuli to 
take 3'our wine with, it can be no great sacrifice to leave it off.” 
In the same letter, lie says how much ho envies his friend his 


** Thp.so portrail.i, however, nro 
nccoissiirily conlhit'd to tlio tiiliiilii- 
tnnts of tlie courts niul enntps wlicro 
KAher passed his diiy.s ; in tlin coiiii- 
trii's wiiich lie Iiiis kj well delinentod, 
lie only jpves Bueh reiniirkablo pnr- 
ticuliiri) iibout the natives ns would 
strike n strnnper, without attempt int; 
a detailed accuunt of their way of 


life, with which lio mii.st necessarily 
huvo been unacquainted. 

Compare his descriptions of tho 
countries tlirnufih which ho fought 
his way with those of Ibn Botuto, 
liimself n writer of remarkable merit, 
und n professed traveller and in- 
quirer. Or compare his geography 
with that of any Asiatic who has 
written oxi>rossly on tho seienco. 



; rcsidonco nt Cilbul, and adds : “ They, very recently, brought 
• me a single innsk-molon ; ” while cutting it up, I felt mysolt 
! affected with a strong feeling of loneliness, and a sense of iny 
. exile from my native country', and I could not help shedding 
tears while I was eating it.” 

It would have been fortunate if Bfibor had loft off wine 
sooner, for there seems good reason to think his indulgenoe in 
it tended to shorten his daj's. hfany a drinking-party is re-t 
corded in his Memoirs, with at least as much interest ns his 
battles or negotiations ; and, unsuitable ns they are to his 
station, they are not the least ngreonble scones in BAbor’s 
history. The perfect ease and familiarity among the company 
makes one forgot the iwinco in the man ; and the temptations 
that gonorall}' load to those excesses — a shady wood, a hill with 
a fine prospect, or the idleness of a boat floating down a river — 
together with the amusements with which the}' are accompanied 
— oxtomporaiy verses, recitations in Tiirki and Persian, Avith 
sometimes a song, and often a contest of repartee — take away all 
the coarseness that might attach to such scones of dissipation. 

The unsettled nature of his life is shown by his observing, 
near the end of it, that since ho was eleven j'cars old ho had 
never kept the fast of the BamazAn twice in any one place ; 
and the time not spent in war and travelling Avas occupied in 
hunting and other sports, or jn long excursions on horseback 
about the country. On his last journey, aBor his health had 
begun to fail, ho rode, in two days, from CAlpi to Agra (IGO 
miles), Avithout any particular motive for despatch ; and on 
the same journey ho SAA'am tAvico across the Ganges, as ho said 
ho had done Avith OA^ery other river ho had mot AAith. Hisjniud 
AA'as.aa- activo as h is .body-; besides the business of the kingdom, 
ho AA-as constantly taken up AAuth aqueducts, reservoirs, and 
other improvements, as well as introducing now fruits and ' 
other productions of remote countries. Yot-ho..iound-timo 
.-tojoo nvposo man y eleg ant . Persian . poems . and a oolleotion of 
Turki^ compositions, AA’hioh are mentioned as giving him a 
hi^i rank among the poets of his oaata country.** 


Tliis frnit lind not tlion boon in* 
trocluood into India, 
s“ Almost all that has boon said 
of BAbor Ima boon drawn from Mr. 
Krahino’s admirablo translation of 
his jl/cmoira from tho Ti'irkl. TIjo 
notos and supplomonts wliioh noooro- 
pany that work romovo tho obsonri* 
ties, which, without such assist anco. 
would hosot ns in ovory page ; ami 
tho preliminary dissertation gives a 
comploto view of tho stato of Asia in 
BAbor’a timo, and contains tho boat 


acoouut of tho • geography of tho 
countries which wore tho scono of his 
exploits, and tho clearest exposition 
of tho divisions of tho Tartar nations. 
Tho translation sooms to have im- 
bibed tho very spirit of tho original. 
Tho stylo is singularly happy, strik- 
ingly olinraotoristio, though porfootly 
natural, and equally remote from tho 
usual inflated languago of tho East, 
and from tho imitation of Scriptural 
simplioity into which other trans- 
lators of similar W’orks hnvo fallon. 



C5HAPTER n 


iraST REIGIT OF HUM^YtflT * 

A.D. 1530, A.H. 937 — ^A.D. 1543, A.H. 951 


Arrangements of the king’s brother — Separation of Cabul from India — Afghan 
insurrections in India, a.d. I53'2, a.h. 939 — Disputes mth Bahddur 
^ Slidh, king of Guzordt, a.d. 1532, a.h. 940 — Invasion and conquest 
of Guzerdt — ^Exqiulsion of the Moguls from Guzerdt, a.d. 1535-G, 
A.H. 942 — Early mo and rise of Shir IChdn Sur— He obtains possession 
of Behdr — ^And conquers Bengal — ^Humdyiin marches against liim — 
Military features of Behdr and Bengal — Siege of Cbundr — ^Shir Hhdn’s 
plan 'for resisting the invasion — Talcing of Gour by Humdyun — 
His difficulties during the rainy season — Active operations of Shir 
Khdn — ^Retreat of Humdjnin — Shir Klidn assumes the title of king — 
Intercepts Humdyun on his retreat, at Chonsa — Surprises liim, and 
disperses his army, Safar C. A.H. 946 ; June 26, a.d. 1539 — Second 
campaign, April, a.d. 1540 ; Zil Caddah. a.h. 946 — ^Final defeat of 
Humdy'un, May' 16, a.d. 1540; Moharram 10, a.h. 947 — ^His flight 
— He arrives at Ldhdr, July 5, a.d. 1540 ; Rabi al Awvral, A.H. 947 — 
Fails in an attempt on Sind, end of Oct., a.d. 1540; Jam dda’l Anr wal. 
A.H. 947 — Seeks refuge in Jodpur ; which is refused — ^Horrors of his 
march tlirough the desert — Is hospitably received at Amercdt — ^Birth 
of Akber — Second attempt on Sind — ^Humdydn consents to retire to 
Candahdr — His dangers in that country — His flight to Persia. 


BAbeb left three sons besides Hnmayun : Camran, Hindal, and 
Mirza Askari. 

C&mrdn was governor of ‘Cabul and Candabar, and the 
other two were unemployed in India. JFrom bis having 


‘ The narrative of the reign of 
Humdydn (where not otherwise speci- 
fied) is taken from Ferishjfl,. the 
Memoirs of Humdyun, and Abdl Fazl. 
Ferishta is peculiarly defective at tliis 
period, wliich was too rem te to 
admit of his conversing with eye- 
witnesses, and too recent to allow 
him to benefit by written histories. 

The Memoirs are written by a per- 
son named Jouher, who was a menial 
servant of Humdyun, and whose duly 
it was to carry a ewer for his master 
to wash his hands. He was in con- 
stant attendance on Humdy'un, and 
although unacquainted with his 
political relations and secret designs, 
was a minute and correct observer of 
all that came within his reach, and 
describes what he saw with simplicity 
and distinctness. He was devoted 
to Humdydn, and ansious to put all 
Ills actions in the most favoutable 
light ; but ho seldom imagined that 
anything in his master’s conduct re- 
quired either concealment or apology'. 

Abdl Fazl was the weB-knowu 
minister and favourite of Akber, and 
was a man of enlarged ■tdews and 
extraordinary talents ; but he was a 


professed rhetorician, and is still the 
model of the unnatural style which 
is BO much admired in India ; he was, 
besides, a most assiduous courtier, 
eager to extol the virtues, to gloss 
over the crimes, and to preserve the 
dignity of his master and those in 
whom he was interested. TTis dates 
and his general statement of events 
ore valuable ; but he requires con- 
stant attention, not so much to guard 
against his barefaced partiality, as 
against the prejudice which he draws 
on his favourites, by his fawning and 
fulsome commendations of them, and 
against the suspicions which he ex- 
cites by his dishonest way of telling 
n story, even in cases where the action 
related was innocent or excusable. 
ffis_ narrative is florid, feeble, and 
indistinct, overloaded with common- 
place reflections and pious effusions, 
generally ending in a compliment to 
bis patron. In this part of his writ- 
ings I have generally availed myself 
of Major dice’s History, which, 
though it does not profess to be a 
translation, is often a literal version, 
and always a full and faithful abstract 
of the original. 


assigned no shares to his younger children, it is probable that 
Baber did not intend to divide the empire; but Camran 
showed no disposition to give way to his brother ; and as he 
was in possession of a strong and warlike country among the 
hereditary subjects of his family, he had a great advantage 
over Hum&yun, who could not assemble an army without 
evacuating his new and disaffected provinces. 

In these circumstances, Humayun thought it prudent to 
yield with a good grace, and give up the Panjab, and the 
country on the Indus, in addition to Camrdn’s former territories. 
At the same time he gave the government of Sambal to Hindal, 
and that of M4wat to Mirza Askari. By the cession to Camran, r 
Humayun was left to govern a new conquest, while he was 
deprived of the resources by which it had been gained, and by. 
which it might have been retained ; but as he still possessed' 
Baber’s veteran army, and profited by the impression of his 
power, the effects of the dismemberment did not at first appear. 

Humayun was engaged in the siege of Calanjer, in Bundel- 
cand, when he received intelligence that Baban and Bayazid, 
the Afghan chiefs, whose party was formerly broken up by 
Baber, were again in rebellion in Jounpur. He defeated and 
dispersed this assemblage, and then went against the hill-fort 
of Chundr, near Benares, at that time held by his future rival. 
Shir Khdn. Shir IChah submitted, on condition of retaining 
the fort, and Humayun returned to Agra. 

Some time before this period, a brother-in-law of Humayun,, 
who had been engaged in plots against his life and govern- 
ment, had taken refuge with Bahadur Shah, king of Guzerat ; 
and the refusal of that monarch to comply with Humayun’s 
demand for his surrender led to irritation and hostile feelings 
between the two kings. Bahadur, whose native kingdom 
always occupied a high rank among those formed out of the 
fragments of the empire of Delhi, had lately extended his 
power much beyond its former limits. The kings of Ekandesh, 
Berar, and Ahmednagar had agreed to do him homage for 
their crowns ; and he had completely conquered the kingdom 
of Malwa, and aimexed it to Ms own. 

While his discussion with Humayun was at its height, .Ala. 
ud din, the uncle of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, who acted so con- 
spicuous a part in the former reign,' having quitted the resid- 
ence assigned to him by Baber, in Badakhshan, threw himself 
on the protection of the king of Guzerat ; and Bahadur, whose 
family had risen to greatness under the House of Lodi, and 

3 [Vide supra, p. 421. A1& ud din words fell into disgrace, and was con- 
had a nominal command imder Bdber fined in a fort in Badakhshdn. — 
at Fdnipat and Sikri ; but he after- 



who lind hiiii'-clf found im Ji'jylum at tin* roiirl. of Ihrahlm ' 
— hcitii; at once inoilod hy favour for Ins horoditarv patrons, 
n'sontnu'nt at Ilunuiynn. and prido in his own ])owc*r and 
j>rospfrity — was tomjUod into inca'-urt’S as inponsistont with 
sound polioy as with justice. Without any open declaration 
of war with llinuayun, he lihemlly .supplied .Ala ud din with 
nnuiey, and enabled him, in a very .short time, to assejiiblo 
a l.ijpe force, ami t<i sejul it apainst Apra, under his son Tatar 
Khan, This army, so hastily rollccted, w.'is a.s .sj)ecdily 
disjMTscd ; and T.it.lr Kh:'m f*-ll in battle, at the head of a 
divi-ion which nunaitu-d faithful in the peneral desertion. 

Kncnurae;c<l by this .•■uccess. or pcrluips in pursuance of 
jdans .already dcK'rmimd on. Humayun marched from Agra 
to ivvenpc tile injury ho ha<I ivceived from Hahadur Shah. 
That prince was now at war with the P.ana of Mewar, and, 
being entirely occupietl by the siege of Chitor, was particular!}’ 
e.vpo'-'cd to tlie attach of an enemy ; but Humayun, moved by 
his nnioiisl ranee-; again''! the impiety of molesting a Mussul- 
man prince while engapcil in war with the infidels, or infliicnccd 
by his own djlattu x-Kibits. n-tanled hi.< march until the place 
was t.ahon. and the be-'ieger pn'parcd to receive him in an 
intrenched c7nil'p~at .^!ande.sdr. liahadur had chosen this 
courM* on account of the .superiority of his artillery, commanded 
by a (Vuistantinopolitan 'J'urk, and partly served by Portu- 
guese pri-oners. These advantages availed him little : hi.s 
po-ition was n'lidered untenable by the enemy’s cutting off his 
supplies ; and, finding that famine would .soon force him to 
Mirn-udt-r, he blew uj) his guns, and fled in the night, almost 
alone, to .^Inndu. leaving his army to provide for its own safety. 

Tlio army immediately dispersed, and Pnhadur, being hard 
pressed ai .M.’indu, continued his flight to Cluimpunir, and 
thence to the seaport of Camh.ay. Hunuiyun was by this time 
in pursuit of him in person, with n light detachment, and 
re.aehed C.imhay on the evening of the day on which Bahadur 
had cpiiited it for his final place of refuge at Diu, in the most 
remote jiart of the iieninsula of Guzenit.’ 

Having failed in hi.s immediate object, HumAyiin quitted 
the peninsula, and proceeded to occupy the settled part of 

* lliiiuityiiii WHS nicntnivd 

nt CiiTiiliny, lin wtiw to con- 

tlrtii^rer from ii niplit-ntIncJc 
of n l>fidy of Ciili'!, n forcM trilH' t;till 
fnmotiH tor riniilur csjiloit.s in Gii- 
T-crut. nii-y miuto tin ir wny with 
^o imicji cil- nco nntl int«-IIip'ncp 
into tin- ciiinp, tlmt they purprifcit 
ItnnitiyVtn'K own tent, niul r.irrit'd off 
la^ I'lipgugo nnd bool:!?, iiniong wliicli 


wn« n ix'innrUnldo copy of tJjo “ His- 
tory of Tmnorlnnc,*' tlio loss nnd 
Huhscfpicnt rt'covcry of wliicli nro 
tiuniglit wortliy of Iwinp ivcortlcd 
by tlie liistorinns of tlicso times. 
Iluinuyun, by wny of rotidintinp tho 
insult lio liiul received from those 
l.iwK>s.s mountain ho 

unofTending ton _ ■ 

plunilcr. ' * . ■ 



Gu/iOrAt. Ho noon obtained posBOSHion of tbo open country, 
blit the year was well advanced before tbo liill-fort of CliAm- 
pAnir fell into hiB handfl. It was Hcaltjd in the niglit, with the 
help of Btcol spilcoB fixed in an almost perpendicular rock, by 
300 chosen men, who climbed up, one by one, during an attack 
made on one of the gates by the army. HumAyAn himself 
was among the 300.* 

Soon after the taking of ChAmpAnir, HumAyAn received 
accounts of the commencement of those troubles which ended 
in the successful revolt of Shir KhAn. He set off for Agra, 
leaving hie brother, MirzA Askari, in charge of his now con- 
quests, and had scarcely quitted GuzorAt when dissensions 
broke out among the offioors left behind. Discontents and 
intrigues ensued, and ended in some project for raising MirzA 
Askari, to the throne, BahAdur profited by these disorders ; 
and to such a state of weakness were the invaders reduced, that ' 
they gave up GuzerAt without n struggle, and evacuated MAlwa, 
which was not oven threatened.' 

HumAyAn had not been long returned to his capital before 
ho sot out against Shir KhAn.* This person,’ wJio was soon. 


* Wlion tho fort wan lalcon, it was 
found that tho plaeo whom liuliAdur'a 
troofluro waa aoncoalod wan known 
only to onn oflicor, and it wan mig- 
gnntod to Imvo rnnourno to torturo 
to makn liiin dinolonn tho nnerot ; but 
HuinAyfm naid tlioy liad much botlor 
liavo rocourno to wino, and diroctod 
tliat tho oflicor nhould bo woll troatod, 
and invitod to an ontortainmont by 
0110 of liin own chiofa. Accordingly, 
whon iiin lioart wan nofloiiod by kind- 
noan and warmed with good chocr, 

lio oflicor mado no ncruplo to toll hia 
ontortainor, that if tlio walor woro 
drawn off from a cortain ronorvolr 
tho troanuro would 'bo found in a 
vault bonoath it ; and liin iiiHtriio- 
tiona boing oompliod with, a largo 
amount of gold and ailvor waa found 
ns ho had doncribod. 

‘ Voriahta, vola. ii,, iv. Frico, vol. 
iv. Momoirn of ITiimdyfm. Dird’a 
History of Ouxe.rdi, Pnpor by Col, 
Miloa, Jiomhay Literary 'J'ra}isactions, 
yol. i, 

• Ho marohod in tho month of 
Bnfnr, biit tlio yonr ia imcortain : tho 
“ TArlkhi Sldr ShAlx ” anyn A.ii. 042 
(a.d. ISnOl ; and tho “ Mnntaklilb al 

. TowArlkli," an woll an Forinhtn, A,n. 
043 (A.n. 1530). Tho formor date, 
042, in impoaaiblo, bonniino IIumAyfin 
took tho foot of ChAmpAnir, in Qu- 


SMxrAt, in that vory month and yoar, 
Tlxo other yonr, 043, in improbalxlo, 
an it nllowR only a twolvomonth for 
tho (Inal Hottlomont of QiiKorAt and 
MAlwa, Ixoaidon tho roturn to Dnllii 
niul tlio prnpnralioiiH for tho war with 
Biiir KhAn ; xvhilo it loavoa a yonr and 
a half for HumAyAn’n march of 
350 miloa through bin own dominionn 
to ClumAr, I nlioiild thoroforo aun- 
pono that hia marcli toolc pinoo in 
Bnfnr, A.n. 044 (.Tuly, 1537). 

» Tiiia account of Siilr SliAli in com* 
piled from Forialita, voia. i., ii,, iv,, 
from Kraldno'n lidher, and from AbAl 
Fa'/.l in Frico, vol. iv. Forialita givoa 
a connootod iiintory of Sliir SliAli (vol. 
ii. p, 08), wliioh, though it nnpoara 
to bo writton witii porfoot impar- 
tiality, in oxlromoly oonfiinod from 
inatlontion to dnloa ; tho diftoront 
oxpoditionn of BAbor lioing inixoil up 
with tlioao of HumAyAn in aucli a 
ninnnor an to mnko thorn niiilo 
iiioxplicnbln without othor aid. TJiia 
aid lio himaolf partially aupplioa 
undor tho roigna of IbrAhim, BAbor, 
and HumAyAn, but moro in dorivod 
from BAbor’a own Momoirn. AbAl 
FAy.l also furninhon aovoral facta, 
though his gonornl narnittvo in a moro 
invoctivo ngninat Shir SliAli, aiioli ns 
might havo boon oxpootod from tho 
mininlor of IIumAyAn'a non. 


to act so great a part, was the grandson of Ibrdlum Khan, a 
native of iighanistan. Ibrahim claimed to be descended from 
the family (though probably only of the tribe) of the kings of 
Ghor, and both ho and his son Hasan were married into noble 
families of their own nation. Hasan held a jagir at Sahseram, 
in Behar, for the maintenance of 600 horse. He had two sons 
bj’^ his Afflhan-Tijfc, Slur IChdn and Nizam IChan ; but he was 
led, by the arts oTa concubine, to slight his wife, and neglect 
her children ; and as soon as Shir Klian was of an age to act 
for himself ho left his father, went to Jounpur, and entered 
as a private soldier into the service of the governor. His 
father applied to the governor to send him home for his educa- 
tion, but Shir Khan urged that there were more opportunities 
of education at Jounpur than at Saliseram ; and he seems to 
have been in earnest in his preference, for he devoted himself 
to study, made himself familiar with history and poetry, and 
could repeat all the poems of Sadi from’ memory, besides 
acquiring a general knowledge of other branches of information. 
He was subsequently restored to favomr by his father, and 
managed his jagir, until Soleiman, the son of his stepmother, 
had grown up. After this he found his situation so unpleasant, 
that he went off with his full-brother Nizdm, and entered into 
the service of Sultan Secander, who was then king.* He 
remained at Delhi until his father died, when the jagir of 
Sahseram was conferred on him ; and after the defeat of Sultan 
Ibrahim (a.d. 152G), he was active in the service of Mohammed 
Shdh Lohdni, who set up for king of Jounpur and Behar. He 
was for some time in favom: with this prince, but being again 
deprived of his paternal jagir by the intrigues of his half- 
brother Soleiman, he left the court in disgust, and joined 
Junid, the governor of Jounpur, on the part of Bdber (a.d. 
1527). By the assistance of Junid, he assembled a body of 
adventurers in the hills of Behar, recovered his own jagir, and 
carried on attacks and depredations on the territory of Mo- 
hammed Shdh Lohdru, professing himself a subject of Bdber. 
About this time (a.d. 1628) he waited on that monarch, accom- 
panied him to Chdnderi, and was confirmed in his possessions 
and entrusted with a command in Behdr, on the part of the 
emperor. 

Nest year (a.d. ^29) Mahmud Lodi took Behdr ; and 
Shir Khdn, either from necessity, or an inclination to the cause 
of his nation, joined the Lodi standard. On the dispersion 
of Mahmdd’s army, he was one of the many chiefs who made 
their submission to Bdber (April, 1529).’ Mohammed Shdh 


’ Seconder died in a.d. Ial7 


’ Erskino’s Bdher, p. 408. 



LoliAiii wns now dcnd ; nnd Iub boh Joliil, who was n minor, 
in ohnrgo of his inothor, and ai that t.imo accoinpanying tho 
Bengal army, mado hifl submission also, and was invested 
with eonsiderablo power, on tho ])art of tlio omjioror. Ho 
was* still, however, under tho management of his mother, 
3^iid\i, over whom Slur Khan aoquired such an ascondonoy, 
that, on her death, Johll was loft in on1.iro do]icndonco on that 
ambitious chief. Shir KhAn now mado hiiURolf master of Bohar 
and also obtained possession of tbo fort of Chunar, as, at 
ibis or some subsequent period ho did of ibo still more im- 
liortant fortress of Bohl.iis.'“ 

These rapid advancos to power wore mado in tho early ]iart 
of ITumilyun’s reign ; and as soon as Ibat prince had settled 
his discussions with Cilmrtln, and had time to attend to his 
interests in tho ]n'ovincca, ho marohed against Chundr, ns has 
boon already stated (A.n. 1532). Ho, however, Avns content with 
tbo recognition of his title, and tho service of a body of horse, 
under Shir Khtin’s son ; nnd this young man took an op]ior- 
tunity to withdraw, when tho king began his march against 
Bnluidur Shtih. Humayiin, thenceforward, wns fully oooupied 
in Gnzortlt ; and, before his return. Shir Khiin had got coinjdoto 
]3ossossion of Bohar. had invaded Bengal, nnd had made groat 
progress in tho conquest of that rich kingdom. 

His war with Bengal was oocasionod by Joliil Lohllni, Avho 
had called in tho aid of tho king of that country, to relievo him 
from tho control of Shir Khdn, and, by his means, had at one 
time nearly succoodod in his object ; but Shir Khlln soon 
retrieved Jiis losses, repelled tho attack on himself, and laid 
siege to Gour, tho cnpit.nl of tho hostile king. 

Ho wns engaged in this ontorpriso when HumAyiin re- 
turned, nnd that prince oould not fail to poreoivo, at once, tho 
advantage of att,aoking him while thus ombarfnssod, and tho 
danger of allowing him to consolidate his power. 

With those views, ho marohed at tho head of a powerful 
army from Agra, and advanced through a peaceful oountry 
till ho reached ChunAr, near BonArcs. 

I But Shir KhAn wns well aware of all tho danger of his 
/ situation, and laid his plans for averting it with a foresight 
nnd combination of which wo have no example in tho previous 
history of India. 

RolitAn wns tiilion by tronobory nn npponrnnoo, wna (.bniight. nufll- 
from a ITiiub'i rAjn. Sblv Kbfln por- oionUy plniiaiblo in motlorn tiinna io 
Rundncl him to givo nn,nsybiin,tn bis bo om])loy«rI by M. niisay to oonuonl 
fnmily, nnd i.bon introutioon nrinod tlw tronobory of n govornor wlio nd- 
Roldiora in tbo oovorod littora, wbioh mitt.od bim into tlio ntrong furt of 
v’oro nuppoRod to oonoonl tbo woinon. DoiiIntAbAd. 
i'liie atrntngoin, irliioh ]>na ao fabuloua 



His (jrst jobjcct was (o Rain liino to compl ete (he co nquest; 
of Hi'Jigal, bi'foro hi* should be disturbed by” a licw cnciuyV 
I'or this purpose he threw a strong garrison into Chuniir, and 
jwovided it with all the means of retarding the advance of 

Itunnivun hv an obstinate defence. 

• • 

’I'his fort stands on a rock, close to (ho Ganges, and is, as 
it were, a detached jiortion of the Vindhya mountains, which 
i»xt<*nd to the same river near Mirzaptir. From that neigh- 
botirhood the hilts recede westward, by (he fort of Rohtas and 
}>hirgli.iti. and do not aiiproaeh the river again until near Bha- 
galpur, after which they run straight south, leaving (he Ganges 
at a great distance. Thc'C hills, therefore, cover the whole of 
(he south-west of Behar and Bengal, and shut up the road 
along the smith hank of (he Ganges, in two places — one near 
Chumar, and the other at Sicragalli, east of Bhagalpiir. The 
hills themselves arc not high, but poor and eo\-ercd with wood.s. 

A*-' Hum.’iyuii marched along the Ganges, and made use 
of that river to convey his guns and stores, it was necessary 
for him to begin with the siege of Chnnar.** After investing 
the jilace, he endeavoured to mine such parts of the walls as 
wen.* a eeessil de, on the land-side, and also brought floating 
Jiatteries, constructed for the piirjiose, to hear upon the face 
towards the river. Is'ot withstanding all these preparations, 
his attack failed ; (he garri.so’n.'libwiwcr, having already held 
out for several months, and knowing that they had no pro.spcct 
of relief, at length surrendered. The siege had been conducted 
by Kumi Khan, (he Couslanlinopoliban Turk, who brought 
Bahadur Shah of Gur.erat's oninance to so high a state, and 
who had since entered into (he .«crvicc of Humayun ; and so 
much importaiiee was attached to the knowledge of the service 
of artillery in those days, that (he right hands of all the gunners 
in the garrison, to the number of .'tOO, were cut off, cither to 
disable them for the future, or in revenge for the loss they 
had occasioned. 

After the taking of Chuniir, Hiima^yun pushed his march 
along the Ganges. Before reaching Patna, ho Was met b3'’ 
Mnhnuid, king of Bengal, who had jn.st been driven from his 
dominion.^, and was still sutTcring from a wound lie had 
received in his last defeat. 


" Tlin Memoirs of llmnriyuti sny 
tlinf the iirmy n’iit*li’*<I Cliiiniir on Iho 
Sh:ihl Ihir.it (SliiMiAn Ilitli) of A.II. 
IM.'i. •fiinuiiry, laiiO : but thin would 
leiivo only six mniiUis for tlio cmi- 
que.st of neiiRnl, nnd nil tin* ntlier 
opernlioiiH tilj lltimriyuu’H ilofrat in 
Siifiir, A.ir. 010 (.funii, I con- 

clude, therefore, Hint tlio inoinoir- 


writer, wlio scnrcoly over gives a 
dnte, mny linvo rnistnken tlio yenr, 
iilOinugli ]io hn.s retnomberod the 
fe.stiviil, nnd that the siege bognn 
Ifitli Shnlinn, A.II. 0-l-t (Jninmry 8th, 
1538). All nccounts ngreo that tlio 
siege lusted several montlis ; some 
say six inontlis. . 



Ab lio approfichctl the Sicragnlli, lie sent on a fitrong 

detachment to take iiosscssion of it. They found it already 
occupied hy Jchil Khun, the son of Shir Kh^in, who attacked 
and repulsed them with considerable loss. Ilunuiyfm hastened 
on W’ith his main body to retrieve this check, but was agrce.'ibly 
surprised to find the pass deserted, and the road open to the 
capital of Bengal. 

It was no part of Shir Khfin’a plan to cope with the superior 
force of Hunuiyim in this stage of the campaign. His design 
from the first was to retire to the hilly tract on the south-west ; 
and with this view ho had removed his family, and all that ho 
possessed of value to Rohttis. The protracted siege of Chuntlr 
had enabled him to reduce Goiir, and to defeat Mahmud in 
a conclusive battle. Ho had still required time to remove the 
captured treasures and stores to Bohtas, and to dispo.«c of the 
open country in the manner that suited his views. Jelul Khan 
had therefore been instructed to delay Hiimayun at the pass, 
but to avoid any serious encounter, and to join his father in 
the hills. Humayun accordinglj* look po-ssession of Gotir ** 
without further opposition. But the rains had by this time 
attained their height ; the Bella of the Ganges was one va-st . 
sheet of water, and in the country beyond the reach of in iinda- 
tion every brook and channel was become an impas.sable floocrr~~~ 
ItTvas impossible to carry on operations in Bengal, and scarcely 
less difficult to keep up a communication with Upper India. 

1 This forced inactivity lasted for several months, during v.-hich 
i time the spirits of the soldiers sank under the moist and sultry 
climate, and their numbers were thinned by tlie sicitly season, , 
-that follows the heavy rains. Ko sooner were the roads open 
than they began to desert in numbers ; and Prince Hindiil, who 
had been loft in North Bchdr went off even before the rains 
had ceased. 

Meanwhile Shir Khdn issued from his retreat, look posse-ssion 
of Behdr and Bendres, recovered Clmndr, laid siege to Jounpur, 
and pushed his detachments up the Ganges ns far ns Cnnouj. 
Thus, when* the season for military operations commenced, 
Humayun found his communication with his capital again 
intercepted, and himself left wth no alternative but to trust 
his new conquest to the charge of a weak detachment, and 
endeavour to force his way to Agra with the rest of his 
reduced army. 

He for some time hesitated to adopt this decided measure. 

Probably Juno or July, 15.S8. appears that Humity{'in had met with 
Abi'il Fazl states that Bengal was rain before ho loft BohAr, where Iho 
conquered in A.n. O-ltS. That year rainy season does not commcnco till 
began on May 30tb, 1538; but it Juno. 




hold water, which he had inflated like a bladder, which 
enabled him to support the king’s weight as well as his 
own.'- Thus rescued, Humayiin ptu-sued his flight, with a very- 
small retinue, to Calpi, and thence proceeded to' Agra, almost 
the whole of his army having been cut off by the enemy or 
drowned in the river. Hu^yfln’s queen, whom it had .been 
i the object of his last exertiori to save, had ^eady been sur- 
i rounded, and fell into the hands of the enemy ; she was treated 
by Shir ..Shah,.with. scrupulous delicacy and attention, and 
was sent on the first opportunily to a place of safety. This 
tremendous disaster took place in the end of June, 1539.** 

Humayun’s presence, discomfited as he was, was of essential 
importance at Agra. 'V^ile he was shut up in -Bengal, Prince 
Hindal had begun to collect adherents at Agra, and being 
afterwards joined by the fugitives ’Sum Bengal, he went into 
open rebellion ; while Prince Camran, on being applied to by 
^the king’s representatives, immediately set out from Cabul, 
professedly to support Humayfin’s interests, but in reality to 
be at hand to profit by any opportunity of advancing his o-wn. 
The arrival of Humajnin put a stop to all those designs. He 
pardoned Hindal, at the intercession of Camran, and the three 
brothers xmited their exertions to arrest the progress of their 
common enemy. 

"While Humayfin was occupied in repairing his losses, Shir 
Shdh contented himself with retaining his acquisitions in 
Hindostan, and proceeded to recover possession of Bengal, and 
to put aU his former territories into a state of order. 

Eight or nine months were employed on both sides in these 
transactions. Towards the end of the Mahometan year, 
Humayun once more moved from Agra, his own army being 
strengthened by a reinforcement of 3,000 men belonging to 
Camran, who Umself retired to Labor. By this time Shir 
Shah had reached the Ganges opposite Canouj, and both parties 
seemed imwilling to offer an advantage to the other ; until 
at length Sultan l^Iirza (a prince of the family of Tamerlane, 
who had before been in rebellion) deserted from Humayun’s 
camp with his followers ; and the example was so likely to be 
followed, that Humayun determined to bring the contest to an 
issue, and crossed the Ganges by a bridge of boats which he 

Host imtors ascribe Hmnayun’s Hunid 3 n&n, does great justice to Shir 
defeat to trcacheryT^d say that Shir Shah in the facts, and asserts, on this 
Sh6h attacked him during an armis- occasion, that he delayed Humdyim’s 
tice, or even after a peace had been retreat by amusing him with negotia- 
signed. This account, in itself, does tions, but never professed to suspend 
not seem improbable ; but that given his hostility, and was entirely in- 
by Major Price from Abdl FazI, dobted to his military skill for the 
although it occasionally applies op- success of his stratagem, 
probrious epithets to the enemy of 


had constructed. A general action ensued, in which Huma- 
yun’s army was entirely defeated, and driven into the Ganges. 
Huma3Uin liimsolf was in imminent danger : his horse was 
wounded, and he must have been killed or taken, if he had not 
fortunately found an elephant, on which he mounted. Even 
then the driver could not be ‘prevailed on to attempt to swim 
the Ganges ; and the king was obliged to throw him from his 
seat on the neck, and give his place to a eunuch whom he 
found on the elephant, and who now guided the animal across 
the stream. The opposite hank was too steep for the elephant 
to ascend ; and Humayun must still have perished, if two 
soldiers,” who happened to have gained that part of the shore, 
had not tied their turbans together and th^o^vn one end to 
him, so as to enable him to make good his landing. Before 
long he was joined by his brothers, the princes Hindal and 
Askari, and also b3’’ some troops ; and all together made their 
way to Agra, after a narrow escape from being plundered by 
the villagers on their road. 

All hope of further resistance was now at an end ; and they 
had scarcely time to remove the royal family and the most 
portable part of the treasures from Agra and Delhi, and to 
escape to Camran at Labor. 

Even there Humayun was no welcome guest. Camran 
was equally afraid of being supplanted by him at home, and 
of being involved in his quarrel with Shir Shah ; and lost no 
time in making his peace with the conqueror, to whom he ceded 
the Panjab, and retired himself to Cabul, leaving Humayun to 
provide as he could for his own safety. 

The deserted monarch turned his thoughts to Sind, the 
province which adjoined to Camran’s territories on the south. 
It was in the hands of Husein, the head of the family of Arghun, 
who had been driven out of iCandahar by Baber ; and as it 
had once belonged to Delhi, Huma3um hoped that he might 
still find some means of inducing it to recognize his authority. 

But there was nothing in Humayun’s character to promise 
him such an ascendency. 

Thougli'noFdeficlerit in intelligence, he had little energy ; 
and though free from vices and violent passions, he was no less 
devoid of principles and affections. B3’’ nature he was more 
inclined to ease than ambition ; yet, as he had been brought 
up imder Baber, and accustomed to bodily and mental exer- 
tion, ho never was entirel3'’ wanting to the exigencies of his 
situation, or quite lost the advantages of his birth and preten- 
sions, though he never turned them to the best account. 

[Krsivino snys “ ono,” who after- — Shoms ud din, 'the “ ntkeh," or 
wards beenmo a distinguished noble, foster-father of Akber. — ^E d.] 



-f-d into th'' Arcln'm throncl* IVli ; but 

nftrr n vcir and iinlf of pycotintinn s. anfl no Ir.'M 

fniitl*'-' ho'tilitsf' (durinc which he attomj>*cd (lie vieuo'i of 
Jtahhr.r and .'•'‘•liw.in), he found hi^ fund-^ cxpendc'd. and the 
rc-ourrc^ of th*^ cotsntry exhausted, and w.ip deported by the 
.advcnttirrr.- he liad collected." }U5t ns Ifu'-ein Ar^hun was 
advanvin:; to attack him. In this oxtromity he tied to Uch. 
and n 'olved. as a last n‘«ouroe, to throv.- liinj«elf on the pro- 
tect inn fif Maided, r.lj'a of Mahvnr, whom lie .sitppo-ed to he 
favoiirably disposed towanls him ; hut when, after a journey 
over the fl'-s.>rt. in whicli he lost many of his followers from 
thir-t and fatipuc. he had reached the nr!phbourhoo<I of .Ttxlpnr 
he found that the raja w.as much less inclined to assist him 
than tsi deliver liim up to his enemies, and was ohlipcd npain 
to seek comparative safety in the dreary sands from whieh he 
had just emerged. His pn-ent ohjeet was to make his w.ay 
to Amrrcdt, a fort in the desert not far from the Indus ; and 
in tliis jourm y ho had a more desnlnte tract than ever to pass, 
and had jrreater evils to encuTrnuMr~than any he had yet 
ex{*erieneed. Tefore he fjuitUrd the inliahited country, the 
villaren; rt^M*lI"d all npproacHJ^ to tlicir water, whieli wa« to 
tlicjn a preciolia po?-‘e.--ion ; and it was not without a contliet 
and bloodshed that his billowers were ahle to slake tlieir thirst. 
.•\nd all this was but a prelude to scenes of preator distress. 
His s'lnall train wa*< encumbered by the presence of the women 
of Id- family ; and they had already left tlie last trace of human 
culture hehind, and were struprlinj; with tliirst in the heart of 
tl'.e »lt--ert, when one rnoniinp, after a nicht of fatine*, they 
p* rcfivrd that th.eir march was followed hy a con>.id»T.ible 
le,fly nf hon--' ; and the uor.'t apprehendoiv! seorneil to he 
ri-ali- cfl V. i'.'.Ti thev found it was commantled hy tli** son of 
Mi'ildco, and was sent to chasti'-c tiieir intrusion into his 
t«-;r}{v>ry. 



with having killed kine in a Hindu country, supplied them with 
water for their immediate relief, and allowed them to proceed 
without further m oles tation. But the natural horrors of the 
desert still remained j several marches were still to be accom- 
plished ; and it was not till they had again endured the tor- 
ments of thirst, and witnessed the miserable death of many of 
their companions, that Humayun, with seven mounted atten- 
dants, at length found entrance to Amercot. The straggling 
survivors of his party assembled at the same place. 

At Amercot he, at last, found a friend. The chief, whose 
name was Rana Persad, not only received him with respect 
and hospitolit}', but offered his assistance in another attempt 
to gain an establishment in Sind. 

It was this period of depression and affliction that gave 
birth to Akber, a prince destined to raise the Indian Empire to 
the greatest lustre that it ever enjoyed (Oct. 14, 1542). During 
his residence bej'ond the Indus," Humayun had been struck 
with the beauty of a young lady, whom he saw at an entertain- 
ment given to him, in the women’s apartment, by his step- 
mother, the mother of Prince Hindal. He found she was the 
daughter of a Seiad, a native of Jam, in Khorasan," and 
formerly pieecpfor to that prince ; that her name was Hamida, 
and that she was not yet b etrot hed ; and so strong was the 
impression made on him, that, in spite of the angry remon- 
strances of his brother, he almost immediately married her. 
She was far advanced in her pregnancy during the march to 
Amercot, and it was with the utmost difficulty that she was 
conveyed through the hardships of the desert, 

Humayun had marched for Sind the day before the birth 
of Akber. It is usual on such occasions for the father to give 
presents among his friends. Humayun had no presents to 
give, except one .po(l.of,musk, which he broke up when the 
news reached him, and distributed among his adherents, with 
a wish that his son’s fame might be di gas ed throughout the 
world like the odour of that perfume. ' 

He was accompanied on this expedition by Rana Persad, 
with a considerable body of Rajputs, and he had again collected 
100 Moguls of his own. Tilth this force they proceeded to 
Jun in Sind.” They took the place, after an action with the 
officer in charge ; and though harassed by attacks from the 
troops of the Arghuns, they were joined by the neighbouring 

” [While he h?s£?jh:£: BaSImr 
in the smnraer oi 1541, before Kir .dal 
had desrrrod him. — El>.] 

^ J’rfcr. vol. iv. pp. 760. S40. 

Jifemofrs of 30 . SI. 


^ Probably Jun {or 02 un}. on a 
branM of the Indns. halfrav *&=•;—??= 


Tatra snd ATsrenxi. 
■j'O 2>r. Burr. 


•onnt o'” 





Hindu princes, and formed an army estimated by the author 
of the Memoirs at 15,000 horse. 

But Humayun’s ill-fortune, or ill-management, continued 
to attend him. The raja, after giving decisive proofs of his 
fidelity, was affronted by a Mogul, and got so little redress 
on complaining that he quitted the camp in indignation, and 
was followed by all his Hindu friends.*" 

In consequence of this defection, Humayun was left almost 
alone to contend with Husein Arghun, who was advancing 
against him. He nevertheless threw up intrenchments, and 
defended himself as well as he could : till Husein Arghun, 
glad to get rid of him on any terms, consented to allow him- 
to withdraw, and even to assist him on his journey, if he 
would immediately set out for Candahar. These terms being 
settled, Humayun began his march towards his native kingdom 
(July 9, 1543.) 

His younger brothers had long quitted him, after occasioning 
him much annoyance from their restless disposition ; and 
Candahar was then held by Mirza Askari on the part of Camran. 
Humayun’s object probably was to bring that prince over to 
his side, or to take the chances of gaining possession in some 
other way. His p rofesse d intention, however, was to leave his 
son at Candahar, andproceed himself on a pilgrimage to Mecca.** 

IVhen he had reached Shil, about 130 miles south of Can- 
dah&r, a horseman, sent by one of his old adherents, galloped 
up to his tent, sprang from his horse, and, without quitting 
the bridle, rushed into the tent, and announced that j\lirza 
Askari was close at hand, with the design of making Humayun 
prisoner.' So little was he prepared for this intelligence that 
he had only time to place his queen on his own horse, and was 
obliged to leave her child to the compassion of his uncle. 
IMirza Askari soon after arrived. He pretended to have come 
■with friendly intentions, treated his infant nephew with affec- 
tion, and removed the whole party to Candahar (Dec. 14, 1543). 
Meanwhile Humayun, accompanied by forty-two followers, 
escaped to the Garmsir,** and thence to Sistan, which was then 


** [Just at this crisis (April, 1543) 
he was rejoined by the celebrated 
Bairdm Khdn : this chief had escaped 
after the fatal battle of Kanauj, and 
had resisted Shir Shah’s efforts to win 
him over, and after many adventures 
had found his way to Hum&ydn’s 
camp. {Erskinc, ii. 25 S.) — Ed.] 

^ Some unexplained delay must 
have occurred between Jdn and 
Sehwdn. The whole distance from 
Jdn to Shdl is under 450 miles, and 


the journey from Sehwan to Shal 
appears, by the Hemoirs, to have 
been made in nine days ; yet the 
whole time, from Jun to Shiil, was 
five months (from Rabi us Sdni, July 
9, to the middIe,of R&mazdn, about 
December 10). [Humayun’s un- 
accoimtable delays were the cause of 
most of the disasters of his reign. — 
Ed.] 

~ [“ The temperature in Persia 
depends on elevation and soil, more 
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CHAPTER m 

SHIR SHAH, and others OE the TAJHIiY op siJr 
A.D, 1540, A.H. 047 — ^A.D. 1666, A.n. 964 

Shtr ShAli talcca possession of nil Huindyiln’s dominions — Rooovors lldivra, 
a.d.1<>43, A.ii. 940 — Jlossncrcs tho gnrrison of Raisin — Invndos HI ArnAr, 
A.D. 1.'544, A.iT. 051 — Tnkes Cliitdr — Is killed nt CAlinjor, Mny 22, 
A.D. 1045; RnbI ul .Awwnl, A.it. 052 — His clmrnotor — ^His intornnl 
iinprovoinonts — Sollm Bupplnnts his older brother, Alny 25, A.D. 1540, 
Bnbi ul Awwnl 15, A.n. 052 — Quells nil obstinnto rebellion, till A.D. 
1547, A.II. 054 — Dios a.d. 1663, A.n. 000 — Acooimt of n fnnnlicnl soofc 
— Mohnminod A'dil murders his nephew, nnd usurps tho throne, a.d. 
1553, A.n. 000 — His vices nnd inonpneity — ^Hdmii, n low HindO, made 
prime minister — Vigour nnd tnlonts of Hdmli — Oppressive monsuros 
of tho king — ^Rebellions, a.d. 1654, A.n, 001 — Sopnrntion of Delhi nnd 
tho western provinces — Revolt of tho Pnnjdb under Soenndor SOr — 
Revolt of Bengal — ^Revolt of MAlwn — Return of HumAyAn — Success . 
of HdmA — ^His defeat by Akbor, nnd death— Death of Mohammed 
A'dil. 

The ultimate success of the House of Timur, and tho gi’cat 
celebrity which they afterwards obtained, have occasioned 
Shir Shdh to her egarded as a usurper. Yet, as ho was born 
in India, and expelled a foreign family who had only been 
fourteen years in possession, his claim was, in reality, more 
conformable to justice than those of most founders of dynasties 
in that country. 

Tho retreat of Cdmrdn seems to have been eoncertod with 
Shir Shdh, for he had no sooner withdrawn than tho latter 
monarch took possession of tho whole of tho Panjab, After 
settling tho province, and founding tho famous fort of Rohtds, 
on the Hydaspes, which ho named after that in Behdr, ho ' 
returned to Agra, and was soon called to subdue tho revolt 
of his own governor of Bengal. He made such a division of 
that province for the future as to guard against a repetition 
of disturbance.* 

In the course of tho next year he conquered Mdlwa ; and 
in that succeeding ho reduced the fort of Rdisin, which was 
held by the son of Silhddi, a Hindu chief, who had enjoyed, 
great authority under tho government of Bahddur Shdh. The 
garrison surrendered on terms : but when they had left tho 
fort, the capitulation was declared null, on the authority of tho 
legal opinion of some Mahometan lawyers ; and the Hindds, who 
liad confided to tho faith of their engagement, were attacked 
ind out to pieces, after a bravo resistance. No motive can 
bo discovered for this act of treachery and cruelty. There 
was no example to make or injury to revenge, and tho days 

* [He divided the distriets of tho wholly indopondont of each other, 
province among a number of oilicors, {Erakine, ii, 428.) — ^Ed,] 



Aft< : J,<- r« >|iK t-(i U;v«.i of Mr-.var to mbmi'- finii, 

nT)(3 I.i!*! (;<„•«• to Hi- wai h«-ri’ ovor- 

!r:ni!) by it jis i i< triluitm.'i f«ir hs-. iifint-li of faith s»t Kai.^in, 
for *}.i- to « :it«-r :»jt<' I'-rni’i '.vhii'lt In* roiiltl not bo 

! :irt’ *a«.si!tl be *i!. 'i ; atui o.- J'Ijir wa-i i iijii'riiitotnh’nft tJio 
lit- -a..- invo’vi:! in tJn- i-xiilo ion of n JH.!.trar.ino, 
V, Lii-Ji b< < :j by tin- «-ni*Tny'>- .' Itot , nml .«o n-orohod 

tlj.it, altlio-.io!) 3ii- ftirv;vi-<I for .•(•mo houn^, hi:5 rooovory was 
•• from tin- and toward-' l•v<•Ililu; ho oNjiirod. 

Ill thf j:i;u t of h:- tittonb--'. ho i-untiiuiod to diroot tiu* 
o;-ra!:on-- of tho -iou'o ; and wIh u »nt«-!li':i.nco was Jirouj'ht 
l<i iiim that tiio plat'o wa- tahon, he oxi-launod. “'riianhs l)o 
to Ahni'.’hty (bi 1 \ ” and ju-vor snoh'- n;,’ain. 

Shir Sh.ilt rijijM-ar- to iiavo boon n prinoo of ronsnmmato 
]»nui'-nro and ability. His nnibition was alway.s too strong 
for hi-' jiriju iplcs, and in tho inas-'.noro at Kaisin ho had not 
ovon tliut pa- tioti to pic.td ; hut towards liis suhjoats, his 
Jii'-'o-inci V. on- a- lt< novolont in thoir intontidh as' wiso in thoir 
oonduot. Notwitli-tanding Ins .short roign and constant activity 
in tin- field, In- bronpht his territories into the Inghest order, 
’ lit ill vniii liv Mrtliiiiuil in a.u. iO’J3, ntul lulii-n liv tlip ICnglish in 



.and introduced many improvements in his civil government. 
lAbul Fazl affects to deride his institutions, which ho represents 
I as a revival of those of Ala ud din ; nevertheless, most of them 
remained after the downfall of his dynasty, and are spoken of 
by the saino author, along with many others of former sove- 
reigns, as original conceptions of his master Akbcr, Another 
author, who wrote under Akber,’ states that Shir Slidli made 
a high-road, extending for four months’ journey, from Bengal 
to the western Rhotas, near the Indus, with caravanserais at 
every stage, and wells at every mile and a half ; * there was 
an imam and a muezzin at every mosque, and provisions for 
the poor at every caravanserai, with attendants of proper casts 
for Hindus as well as Mussulmans. The road was planted 
with rows of trees, for shade ; and in many places was in the 
state described, when the author saw it, after it had stood for 
lifty-two years. 

Shir Shall was buried at Sahserdm, where his stately mauso- 
leum is still to be seen, standing in the centre of an artificial 
piece of water a mile in circumference, which is faced by walls 
of cut stone, with flights of steps descending to the water. 


Selim Shah Sur 

A'dil Khdn was the oldest son of Shir Shdh, and liad been 
recognized as his heir by that king. He was a prince of a 
feeble character, while his second brother, Jeldl IChdn, was a 
man of known abilities, .and had distinguished himself as a 
soldier in his father’s wars. For these reasons, most of the 
ehiefs were disposed to support Jeldl ; and four of the principal 
of them having pledged their faith to A'dil for his personal 
safety, and for his receiving an adequate provision, he was 
induced to abdicate in favour of his brother. Jeldl accordingly 
was proclaimed by the title of Selim Shdh,' and a tract of 
country near Bidna was assigned to A'dil. He soon after took 
alarm at some proceedings of Selim, and he seems to have had 
good grounds for his suspicions ; as Khowds Khdn, the prin- 
cipal general of Shir Shdh, and one of the four chiefs who were 
security fpr the late agreement, took A'dil under his proteetion, 
revolted from the king, and marched straight to the capital 
for the purpose of deposing him. Selim had much to fear 


* In the “ Muritakhab ut Tn- 
wdrikh,” written in A.n. 1004, A.D. 
1694-6. 

* [The “ Zubdot ut Tawdrikh ” 
says that there was groat security in 
travelling during his reign, as ho estab- 
lished a law that the mukaddams 
of the village where any traveller was 


robbed should bo subject to. fine ; 
and, for fear of its infliction, tho 
zominddrs used to patrol tho roads 
at night. (Sir H. Elliot’s Hiat., L 
293).— Ed.] 

® [His proper title was Isldm Shdh. 
[Erskine, ii. 448 .) — Ed.] 



from disaffection at homo ns well ns from the declared rebels ; 
but bo anticipated all movements against him by his prompti- 
tude and firmness, defeated the enemy, and in time entirely 
crushed the rebellion. A'dil fled to Behar, and was never 
more beard of. 

The nobles who bad been secretlj’’ engaged in the conspiracy 
did not feel that their failure to take part with it bad saved 
them from the suspicions of the king. One was convicted and 
punished ; and the others began to plot anew, and took arms for 
their protection, without setting up any competitor forthc crown. 

The contest on this occasion took place in the Panjab. The 
rebels were again defeated. Thej’ retired among the Gakkars ; 
by the strength of whose country, and the support of the 
Afghan tribe of Nij’azi, they were able to keep alive the insur- 
rection for two years. 

The rest of Selim’s reign was passed in tranquillity.* On 
one occasion, indeed, he w.as informed that King Hnma^’un, 
who had recovered Cabul, had actusUly crossed the Indus to 
attack him. Selim happened to be indisposed at the time, 
and was sitting under the application of leeches ; but he 
started up on the instant, directed an immediate march, and 
was encamped six miles from Delhi before evening. If alarm 
had an}’ share in this display of energy, it was ill-founded : 
Humayun had only crossed for local purposes, and almost 
immediately retired to Cabul. 

Selim Shah died after a reign of nine years. He was an 
improver, like his father, but rather in public works than in 
laws.’ One division of the royal palace at Delhi was built by 
him ; and although Humayun ordered it to be called Nurghar, 
by which name only it can be mentioned at court, it still 
retains that of Selimghar everyvhere but in the royal presence. 

In this king’s reign there appeared at Biana a sectary, 
named Shekh .^Idi, who preached the doctrines of the Gheir 
Mchdis, and, by his earnest zeal and persuasive eloquence, 
soon induced many persons to join him. They threw their 


• [GwAliyiir was liis favourite capi- 
tal, ns also liis successor’s. — E d.] 

■ [Even -AbOl FnzI nllo'vs that he 
and his father had immense adminis- 
trative ability. Abdul Kudir says : 
“ He resumed, and placed under the 
immediate management of the state, 
the lands enjoyed by the troops, 
establishing pecuniar}’ payment in 
lieu, according to the rates fi.vcd by 
Shir Shdh. Circular orders were 
issued through the proper clionnels 
to every district, touching on matters 
religious, political, or revenue, in all 


their most minute bearings, and con- 
taining rules and regulations, which 
concerned not only the army, but 
cultivators, inerchants. and persons 
of other professions, and which served 
os a guide to the officials of the state, 
a measure which obnated the neces- 
sity of referring to a cdzi or mufti, 
any case relating to matters which 
hitherto had been settled according 
to tho principles and precepts of 
Huliommadon low.” (SitH. Elliot’s 
Historians, i. 230.) — 



property into a common stoclc, and Homo oven left their fnmilieB 
and devoted thoniflolvofl to tho Hhdkh. Kho\v<is KhAn, the 
groat general whose I'ohellion has boon mentioned, was at one 
time among their number. At first tho shikh’s fanaticism 
was inoffensivo, but Homo of his followei-s went beyond all 
tolerable bounds ; they thought it w'as their duty to interfere 
whenever they saw a man in any act of sin, and if ho did not 
attend to their remonstrance to put him to death. The civil 
government, as well as tho Mahometan lawyers, thought it 
now high time to interpose. TJie shdkh was tried, and con- 
demned to death ; but tho king remitted his sentence, and 
banished him to Hindia on tho Nerbadda. I’his only spread 
tho infection of his doctrines : he converted tho governor and 
tho garrison, and was making greater progress than over, when 
ho was recalled to tho capital. Tho king was importuned by 
tho Mullds to put him to death ; and, after many delays, ho 
ordered him to bo w'hippcd, and then left to consider whether 
ho would recant his errors. TJio shdkh had previously been 
seized by an epidemic then prevailing, and was so reduced that 
lie expired at the third lash. His sect created no disturbance, 
and seems to have melted away. 

Moiliammed ShuU Sur A'dil 

On Selim’s death, his son, a boy twelve years old, was 
murdered by his uncle, Mohammed Khan,* who usurped 
his throne under tho title of Mohammed A'dil Shdh, but is 
better known by, that of Adali.’ His character was not such 
as to oflaco the momoiy of liis crime ; ho was gro,ssly ignorant, 
fond of coarse debauchery and low society, and as despicable 
from his incapacity as ho was odious for his vices. 

Ho committed the conduct of his government to one Hdmii, 
a Hindu, who had once kept a small shop, and whose apiiear- 
ance is said to have been meaner than his origin. Yet, with 
all these external disadvantages, Hdrafi had abilities and force 
of mind sufneient to maintain his ascendonoy amidst a proud 
and martial nobility, and to prevent tho dissolution of tho 
government, weighed down as it %vaB by tho follies and iniquities 
of its head.** 

A'dil was scarcely seated on his throne before ho had 

• [Tho boy’B mothor wnn Mulinin- (‘ tho ^fooh'flh (Sir 11. EIHofn 
inad'B BiBtor, and tho uBurpor Icillod Ilitl,, i. 302.) — ^Ed.] 
iiim in his mothor's arms. Sho had [Ho wnB of low Btaturo, and too 

ropontodly pjondod for hor brothor'a fooblo in boiilth to rido on liortioback ; 
lifo, whon hor iiuBbiind wialiod to put ovon in tho Sold lio wna onrriod about 
iiim to doatli, in ordor to Bocuro tho in a littor, or on an olopliant ; but lio 
BUCCOBRion for bis son Firdr,, (Ers' is said to liavo gainod twonly-two 
Itine, ii. 483.) — En.] bnttloB for his Idng. (Erahine, ii. 

» [“ nis i^oranco and abflurdity 402 .) — ^Ed.] 
obto^od for Iiim Uio namo of Adall 
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Ki:v(ii;i' ()]•' Tin: xoiiles 


4r,i 

»;i' ipnti-d !ii > tn- i-iui-- l)y llii* fiio.'l itJfli-i'rimin.'itc profusion. 
\V!n n !ii* h:»l Jii'tlnii;! of hi', own to pivo. In* ii''inn(’(l the pox'orn- 
.u'.tl i.'i.:ir- of Jii'; iiol>l«'s. and he toard thinn «)n his 
f.i\ I'liii;.-.. ihi* .\fj:h 'n;-. ar<‘ m-vor v«'ry o.'ijv.hlc of .‘snhnr- 
d;n:.;:>>:j, .".tid ar<* j'.irJit id-irly ji'.dotni of any .••liyiit. lh<* ‘-nth‘r<>r.» 
hy *ih< - re iiniji!:"?! ’ hiTi* ihi ir wrony; with yroal inipaticncv. 
On !•::>' o.- ictt, v.inn t!;** Jiin*,; Iran* iVrrrd the lands In-ld hv 
a ni;i!!..;y > It:* I " to ai: t;j' tatt Avhoin In* favtuircd. tin* son of 
tin- d' i* ■ i .1 thii’f ■•..•.tt.-l forward, and «*vclainn-d, “What I 
:• Jay i'atln:’; < tat** to he yivi'li to a !clliT,of rloys ? ” An 
Jiirni** *«» fo:*'*' him t»nt of tin* i'Oiirt ; and tin* 
j :• .'M to \vh"::t tin* ;rr.<t:t had iMt-n niath* si.jrad him hy tin? 
iiir**.-.t for th" jtnrpo *.. •.'.h- n th** yotm;.* joan dn-w his dair^or, 
.'itjii l..;d th'* ’<r d* .id .it hi'- ft ft. Ia in'.: imw attached 

« .'•!! '■(’< , !,<• r.iti .at th** hiny. whi» h aptil from his throni*, 

h id ■ * n tiiottn nt to pa' s into hi'- ;i':a;;lio when tin* 

■ in .- 1 -- at t !.'■ «h*>>r. ‘rin* Icintr. liowfVtT. v..a‘: ahh* to draw 
holt, and v..t •■o'n d-hvrr< d from hi- d niyT hy tho dfath 
of his r.' ■ :vilatit. 'i'hf sil for. •-.ptrjn t-; of thr alTair dhl not rnd 
l.'to. On tin* f .-inn- flay, otn- of tin* pritirijtal nohlos lied from 
tin* fours, ami, h' inf jo:n»d hy otln-r malcontents, ret up tin* 
(t.amhard of r< v.'lt jnar ('!iun;ir. Tin* hiny m.arfhed ayainst 
the rfh' h-, hnt, thoin.*h he «!efeat<sl them in action, his afT.airs 
Mere little impro\( d hy his ; for Ihr.'diim .‘'I'lr, a person 

of his iiv.n family, lei.-ed on Delhi and Ayra, and tin* king, 
.-.ft - r a vain .ntt«'mjit tfi exj»*‘l him. was forced to Icavi* him in 
I'o • and conlitn* hiim-elf to tin* eastern portion of hi.s 

fI'*!i)itiions. 'I h;- examjih* of .*-ticrc- dul rchellion w.a.s not lo.st 
<n the * je it.it..r-'. .’'"c e.and'r .‘'^ur. another nephew of Shir Sh:ih, 
p:** hiimed liim <lf hiiij; in the I’atijah, advanced on Ihrahiin, 
fief* . it. d him in action, and r«insir.uned him to leave Delhi 
and .Ayr.i. Ihr.'diim m-.i*: innv driven in on the territory still 
in the l;::nds of A'dil. He was met and defeated hy Hemii, 
.'iiid piirfueil Ifi liian.i, M'ln'n* he would have been eaptiirod, 
h;.d not Ih'tuu’s attention heen called olT hy a rehellion of 
l.' u:*;.!. 'I'ln* usurper in this c.a.se xvas Mohnnimed .Siir, who 
h:.fl heen intni’-'ted tvith the government of the province. By 
the time Hetmi h:ul joined hi.s master, ho heard that Malwn 
hafl aho revolted," and that Humayiin, h.aving again entered 
Imlia, had defeated Secatider, and Imd taken Delhi and Agra. 

Xotuithstamling this dis.astrous intelligetjcc, Hemu porse- 
veretl in oppo'.ing the new king of Bengal, M-ho had advanced 
to some flisianet* from his n.airped territory, Hemu was again 
vietoriou.s, and .Mohammed .Sur fell in tho bnttiu. 

o (.Slinli Mdliniiiniiid I-'inniilt. — Kt>.] 

•* jl’ndpr itn govonior, Slaijft Kliitn.— K d. 



The rebellions in other quarters still continued, but the most 
imminent danger that presented itself was from Humayun at 
Agra. While preparing to engage in this new contest, Hemu 
heard of the death of his enemj’-, and the accession of Akber, 
who was then in the Pan jab. Deriving fresh courage from 
this change, Hemu deposited his nominal king at Clmnar, and 
set off with 30,000 men to recover the capital. His numbers 
increased as he advanced through a friendly country : Agra was 
taken after a siege, and all the Mogul troops who had been witli 
Humajmn were assembled under Tardi Beg at Delhi. Having 
been defeated in the field, Tardi Beg precipitately abandoned 
the city ; and Hemu now prepared to march to Labor, and 
give the last blow to the apparently discomfited invaders. 

The general opinion in Akfaer’s camp was in favour of a 
retreat to Cabul ; but Akber, who was only in his thirteenth 
year, left the whole conduct of affairs to Bairam Khan, and 
the intrepid character of that officer preserved the hopes of 
the House of Timur.” Eejecting the timid . counsels of the 
other chiefs, Bairam advanced against Hemu with a greatly 
inferior force ; and after a desperate battle at Panipat, in which 
Hemu showed the most heroic courage, the Indian army was 
defeated, and Hemu taken prisoner (November 5, 1556). 

With Hemfi A'dil lost all hopes of recovering his dominions : 
he continued to reign for some time longer, till he was killed in 
a battle with a new pretender ** in Bengal. 


CHAPTER IV 

• HXJJLlYtJN BESTOBED 

A.s. 1544, A.n. 952 — A.S. 1555, A.n. 9C3 , 

Reception of Humujiln in Persia, A.s. 1544 — .Account of the Safavis (or 
Sophis) — Magnificence and hospitality of Shah Tahmosp — His arro- 
gance and caprice — Forces Humdyun to profess the Shia religion — 
Sends an army to restore Humdyun — ^Talang of Condohdr, which is 
ceded to the Persians, but treacherously recovered by Humdyun 
after the departure of the Persian army — Taking of Cdbul — Expedition 
to Badakh^dn — Cdmrdn recovers Cdbul — ^Is driven out by Humdydn 
—Gives himself up to Humdyun, and is kindly treated— Humdj-un 
invades Balkli — ^Fresh rebellion of Cdmrdn — Calamitous retreat from 
Balkb — ^Humdyun defeated by Cdmrdn and deserted by his army — 
— Cdmrdn again expelled — ^Taken, September, a.d. 1553 ; Bama^n, 
A.H. 961 — And blinded — Humdyun marches to recover India — 
Defeats Secander Sur — Takes Delhi and Agra — His death. 

At the time when Humayun entered Persia the throne was 
occupied by Shah Tahmasp, the second of the Safavi (or Sophi) 

^ [The Moghuls were greatly death for abandoning DelbL — ^En. 
dispirited, and Bairam Ehdn, to ** [The son of Muhammad Sur.- 
enforce order, had Tardi Bdg utto En.] 
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kings. His father was descended from a family of dcrviscs, 
which had derived importance and influence from its sanetityy, 
and was still principally supported by the enthusiasm of the'^ 
nation for the Shia religion, which had been widely disseminated 
by the family, and formalh' established in Persia by Shah 
Ismail, the first king of the race. Though the Shias and 
Sunnis differ less than Catholics and Protestants, their mutual 
animosity is much more hitter ; and the attachment of the 
Persians to their sect is national as well as religious, the Shia 
faith being professed in no great kingdom but theirs. Coming 
so earl3' in the succession to its founder, Shah Tahmasp was 
not onlj' a devout adherent, but an ardent apostle of this new 
religion ; and it was b3’ his feelings in that respect that he 
was, in a great measure, actuated in his conduct to Huma.3nLm. 
The intcrcour.<o between those princes was highly characteristic 
of Asiatic despots. Huma3nm’s reception was marked with 
every circumstance of hospitalit3' and magnificence. The 
governor of cvcr3' province received him with the highest 
honour, and the people of evcr3' cit3’’ came in a body to meet 
him ; lie was lodged in the king’s palaces, and entertained 
with regal splendour ; but in the midst of this studied respect 
he was treated with little delicacy, and aU semblance of gene- 
rosit3' disappeared as often as he disputed the will of the Persian 
monarch, or became in any way obnoxious to his pride or 
caprice. Though welcomed from the moment of his arrival, 
he was not allowed to approach the capital, and many months 
elapsed before he was admitted to an interview with the king. 
During this interval, he sent his most confidential officer, Bairam 
Khan, on a mission to Shah Tahmasp ; and it was through 
a circumstance in the treatment of his envoy that he was first 
reminded how completely he was in the power of another. 

More effectualh' to unite his followers by some visible 
symbol, the first Safavi had made them wear a particular 
description of cap, from which the Persians took the name they 
now bear. This sectarian distinction was an object of as much 
■aversion to the other Mahometans as a rosary and erucifix 
would have been to a Calvinist of the seventeenth century.* 

On one occasion of Bairam’s attendance at court, the king 
desired him to wear the cap ; and on Bairam’s representing 
that he was the servant of another prince, and was not at 
liberty to act without orders, Tahmasp told him “he might 

* Tlio Persians generally call them- the measure, though unaccompanied 
selves Kazalbiish, or Redhead, from with any religious innovation, was so 
tho colour of this cap. Bdbcr at- unpopular as to produce a dangerous 
tempted to introduco it among his disaifection to his government. (See 
troops, at a time when he depended Rrsidne’s Baber, p. 2'f4,) 
on tho goodwill of tho Persians ; but ^ ^ 


do as he pleased,” but gave evident signs of great displeasure ; 
and sending for some offenders,* ordered them to be beheaded 
on the spot, with a view to strike a terror into the refractory 
ambassador. 

Shdh Tahmdsp’s meeting with Humaydn was on terms of 
perfect equality, and in every way suitable to his own grandeur 
and the dignity of his guest. Yet the two kings were scarcely 
seated, when Tahmasp told the king of India that he must 
adopt the disputed cap ; and Humayfln, to whom the demand 
was not unexpected, at once consented, with an appropriate 
compliment. His assuming it was announced by a triumphal 
flourish from the king of Persia’s band, and welcomed by a 
general salutation to both monarchs by the Persian courtiers. 
Some more private conversation probably passed on the subject 
of religion, in which Humdjrfin was not so compliant ; for next 
day, when Tahmasp was passing Humayfln’s palace on a 
• journey, the latter prince went to the gate to salute him, but 
the Persian passed on without noticing him, and left Humdyun 
mortified and humiliated. Some days after, when a large 
supply of firewood was sent to Humayun, it was accompanied 
by a message that it should serve for his funeral pile if he 
refused to embrace the Shia religion. To this the exiled prince 
replied with humility, but with firmness, and requested leave 
to proceed on his pilgrimage ; but Tahmdsp was inexorable, 
declaring that he was determined to extirpate the Sunnis, 
and that Humayun must adopt the religion of the country ho 
had voluntarily entered, or take the consequences. 

After all this intimidation, a cazi deputed by Shdh Tahmasp 
to confer with him presented Humayfin with three papers, 
and told him he might take his choice which he would sign. 
Humayun rejected them in succession, with indignation, and 
at one time started up to call his attendants. His anger was 
composed by the cazi, who conducted his negotiation with 
kin^ess as well as with address, and succeeded in convincing 
him that, although he might give up his own life for his religion, 
he had no right to sacrifice those of his adherents ; and that 
his duty as well as his interest’ called on him to comply with a 
demand which he had no means of effectually resisting. 

The memoir %vriter does not mention, and may not have 
kno^vn, the contents of the paper ; and Abfil Pazl, with courtly 
dexterity, passes over the whole subject of religion, and scarcely 
hints at a temporary misunderstanding between the kings ; but 
it seems clear that it must have contained a profession of the 
Shia religion, and a promise to introduce it into India, as well 
as an engagement to cede the frontier province or kingdom of 

s [These wore boric Chirdgh'lcush heretics of the IsRiailiyah soot. — ^E d.J 
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Candahar. Tliis last article was carried into effect ; and it was 
probably a sense of the impossibility of fulfilling the other that 
made Hixma^'un so indifferent to a rupture with Persia, when the 
period of performance drew near. That Humdyun himself pro- 
fessed to have been converted appears from a pilgrimage Avhich 
he made to the tomb of Shohh Sdfi at Ardebil, a mark of respect 
not very consistent with the character of a professed Sunni.* 

After the contest about this paper, Humayun was neglected 
for two months ; and when Tahmasp renewed his attentions, 
they were not unmixed with ebullitions of an overbearing tem- 
per on points unconnected with the favourite topic of religion. 
Tahmasp had heard from some of Huma 5 mn’s enemies, that, 
during that monarch’s prosperitj', on some practice of divina- 
tion to discover the destiny of reigning princes, he had placed 
the king of Persia in a class inferior to that in which he ranked 
himself. Tahmasp now took him to task for his assumption, 
and, on Hunny’im’s endeavouring to explain his reasons, told 
him that it was through such arrogance that he came to be 
driven out of his kingdom by peasants, and to leave his women 
and his child in the hands of his enemies. 

Nevertheless the public conduct of the king of Persia con- 
tinued to be as cordial and as generous as ever. He gave great 
hunting and drinking parties in honour of Humayun ; and, 
when the time of that prince’s departure approached, he loaded 
him with attentions, and on one occasion laid his hand on his 
heart and entreated his guest to forgive him if he had ever 
failed in what was due to him. He then dismissed Humayun, 
with a promise that 12,000 horse sliould be ready to join him 
in Sistan. But the two kings were not destined to part without 
one more explosion of temper from the king of Persia. Instead 
of marching straight to the frontier, Humayun loitered about 
different places which he vished to visit, until he was overtaken 
by Tahmasp, who was moving on some business through his. 
dominions. He no sooner saw Humayun’s tents than he ex-j 
claimed, “ "Wliat ! has he not yet left this country ? ” and sent 
a messenger to direct him to make a march of twelve farsakhs 
(upwards of forty miles) without a moment’s delay. 


* The V Sluntnldiab ut TnwArIkh ” 
stntcs that tho paper contained tbo 
Sliia confession of faith, and that 
Hurndyfin complied with tho demand 
for Iiis ncceptinji it by rending aloud 
without ony other sign of n.ssent or 
dissent. Tiie snnio book adds, that 
lio adopted tho Shia mode of reciting 
n portion of tho public prayers, which 
is tho most contested point between 
tho two sects. [Erskino shows (ii. 


p. SOS) that it is only from Jouher 
that wo learn tho various humiliations 
wliich Humaydn bad to endure in 
Persia. Ab^ Fazl and Ferishta 
try to disguiso or conceal them ; 
“ Jouher's narrative, incorrect and 
artificial ns it is, is one of many in- 
stances of tlie inestimable value, for 
historical truth, of even the meanest 
contemporary record.” — ^E d.] 



In Sistan Humd.yun found 14,000 horse (instead of the 
12,000 promised), under the command of the king’s son, Morad 
Mirza.* Camran was still in possession of Cahul. Candahar 
had been surprised by Hindal, but retaken ; and that prince 
had been forgiven by his brother, and was now governor of 
Ghazni, the government of Candahar being entrusted to kCrza 
Askeii. Camran had also taken Badakhshan from his relation 
Soleiman, who had been placed there by Baber ; it compre- 
hended the south of Bactria ; the northern part of that pro- 
vince, including Balkh, was in the hands of the Uzbeks. Shir 
Shah was still alive, and there was little to be hoped from “an 
invasion of Hindostan. 

Humayun’s own troops, while in Persia, only amounted to 
700 men, and they were probably not more numerous when he 
marched with the Persian force against the fort of Bost, on the 
river Helmand. That, place soon surrendered, and the force 
advanced unobstructed to Candahar (March, 1545). 

The eagerness of the Persians, and their fear that Mirza 
Askeri might escape with his treasures, led them at first to a 
tumultuary attack, which was repelled by the garrison, and 
the siege was then opened in form. It lasted for more than 
five months, during which time Humayun sent Bairam Edian 
to Cabul to endeavour to bring Camran to terms. His mission 
was unsuccessful ; and as for a long time none of the chiefs 
or inhabitants of the country joined Hum^yto, the Persians 
began to be disheartened, and to talk of returning to their o^vn 
country. At length things took a favourable turn : deserters 
of difierent ranks came in from Cabul ; and the garrison of 
Candahar being reduced to distress for subsistence, many of 
the troops composing it escaped to their own homes, while 
others let themselves down from the walls and came over to 
the besiegers. 

Mlrzd. Askeri was now obliged to surrender ; and, by the 
intervention of his aimt, the sister of Baber, he obtained a 
promise of pardon from his brother (September, 1545). But 
pHumayfin’s heart seems to have been hardened by his long 
I misfortunes and disappointments ; and his_ proceedings, -which 
1 formerly were chiefly to be blamed. for weakness, began to 
I as'stune' a' darker character. Askeri was compelled to make 
’ his appearance before the conqueror with his sword hung naked 
from his neck, and to display his submission in the most humi- 
liating forms. When this was over, Humayun, with seeming 
generosity, placed him by his side, and showed him every mark 

* [This was the long’s third son, of the Tdrfci tribe of Eajar, from 
then an infant. The troops were which the present royal fat^y of 
really under the command 'of a noble Persia is descended. — Pn.] 
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of forgiveness and returning kindness. A great entertainment 
was given to celebrate the reconciliation ; but when the fes- 
tivity was at its height, and all fears and suspicions had been 
laid aside, some orders which Askeri had written to the Beloch 
chiefs for apprehending Humayun dxiring his flight to Persia 
were produced ; and, on pretext of this long-past act of enmity, 
he was made prisoner, and kept in chains for nearly three years. 

The fort and treasures were made over to the Persians, 
on which the greater part of their troops returned home ; and 
the garrison which was left under Morad Mrza began, according 
to Abul Pazl, to oppress the inhabitants. Ab^ Fazl enters 
on a long apologetical narrative of the events that followed ; 
which, for its own cant and hj^oorisy, as well as the perfidy 
of the acts it defends, is not surpassed by anything even in the 
Memoirs of Tamerlane. The sum is, that, the Persian prince, 
having suddenly died, Humayun, still professing .the 'most 
fervent attachment to Shah Tahmasp, obtained admission on 
friendly terms into the city, slaughtered many of the garrison, 
and made an extraordinary merit of allowing the rest to retiun 
to their own country.' 

It is probable that the sophistical pretexts of Abtil Fazl are 
not chargeable to Hmnayun, who might plead that he was not 
bound to observe an engagement wrung from him by force. 
This argument, however, if admissible as far as relates to his 
conversion, does not apply to the cession of Candahar. That 
was the price of the assistance of the king of Persia ; and by 


' The following is a specimen of 
Abiil Fazl’s manner of relating a story 
like the present. It is from CoL 
Price’s version, and, though not 
literal, gives the spirit of the original. 
After enlarging on the complaints of 
the people of Condahdr (who had 
never been subject to Humaydn) 
against the officers of their present 
sovereign, the king of Persia, he goes 
on : “ The generous monarch felt 

himself under considerable embar- 
rassment, lest, in satisfying the de- 
mands of justice by infficting punish- 
ment on the oppressors, he might give 
offence to his good ally, the king of 
Persia; or by suffering the guilfy 
to escape entirely unpunished, they 
might be encouraged to extend their 
malpractices a hundred-fold against 
the unfortunates still subject to their 
authority, his conscience pretty dis- 
tinctly reminding him that by this 
latter course he sliould most surely 
incur the just vengeance of an 
offended Goi” On mature copsider^f 


tion of the risks of a quarrel, Humdyun 
stifled the reproaches of his con- 
science, imtil Morad Mirza’s death 
afforded an opportunity for executing 
his design. Sven then he absolutely 
refused to endonger the lives of the 
shah’s troops by giving them any 
notice of his hostile intentions, and 
only consented to lull them into 
security, and surprise them when 
they were off their guard. He begged 
permission of the governor to send 
Mirz& Askeri, under an escort, to be 
kept prisoner in Condah&r. The Per- 
sian gave his consent witliout hesita- 
tion ; and the escort, being secretly 
supported by other detachments, 
seized one of the gates, on which a 
conflict ensued, and many of the 
garrison were put to the sword. 
(Price, vol. iv. p. S9.) [“ Bairam 
Klidn was appointed governor, and, 
in a despatch to the sliah, he pre- 
tended to hold it for Inm.” {Erakine, 
a. 320 .)— Ed.] 



availing himself of that assistance, after ho was free from 
restraint, ho ratified his engagement anew ; and Iiis infraction 
of it, especially with the concomitant cii’cumstances, must 
leave him under the stigma of treachery, though not, perhaps, 
of ingratitude. 

After the occupation of Candahdr, Hiimdyfin marched for 
Cdbul, although the winter had already sot in with extra- 
ordinary severity. As ho advanced, ho was joined by hia 
brother Hinddl ; and aftenvards by otlier deserters, in sucli 
numbers that, when ho reached Cdbul, Cdmrdn found it im- 
possible to resist, and fled to .Baklcar on the Indus, whore ho 
throw himself on the protection of Husein Arglidn, prince of 
Sind.* Humdydn entered Cdbul, and recovered his son Akbor, 
now between two and three years of age. 

After remaining for some months at Cdbul, Humdyfin set 
out to recover Badakhshdn, which was again in the liands of 
Mirzd Soloimdn. Before his departure, ho thought it prudent 
to put his cousin, Yddgdr Mirzd, who had just joined him, and 
was suspected of fresh intrigues, to death. What is remarkable 
in this event is, that the governor of Cdbul flatly refused to 
carry the order into execution, and that Humdydn directed 
another person to perform it without inflicting any punishment 
on the governor. 

While Humdydn was at Badakhshdn, where ho remained 
for many months, Cdmrdn returned from Sind and surprised 
Cdbul. Humdydn marched against him in the dead of winter, 
defeated his troops, and drove him within the walls. On this 
and all subsequent occasions during the siege, Humdydn put 
his prisoners to death in cold blood, which Cdmrdn retaliated 
by still greater cruelties, and oven threatened to expose young 
Akbor, who had again fallen into his hands, to the fire of the 
cannon, if they continued to batter the town.^ 

At length Cdmrdn was compelled to quit Cdbul (April, 1547). 
Ho made his escape in the night, and fled to Guri, in the south 
of Bactria. Being, after some time, dislodged from thence by 
a detachment of Humdydn’s, ho had recourse to the Uzbeks 
at Baikh, and by their aid ho recovered Badakhshdn. During 


* [Cfimr&n horo mnrriod Huaoin’s 
datightor, Cliuohalc IBopiim, w]io ro- 
mninod ntt/ao}iod to }iiin nmidst n]] 
1)18 vicisaitiidoH. {Erahinc.) — JSd.] 

^ Ab<il Fo7,1 Rtatc8 that CdmrAn 
did actually oxpoBO Akbor, without 
giving the leant notice ; and that it 
won only by the direct intorponition 
of Providence, shown in tniraelos, of 
which ho relates the particulars, that 
the destruction of the royal infant 
was averted. The occount given in 


the text of this one foot is from the 
memoir writer ; that author posses 
over most of tlio other atrooition on 
both sides ; but on that subject I am 
afroid there is no reason for distrust- 
ing Abfil Fozl, The memoir -writer 
mentions that C&bul was given up to 
plunder, after the Sight of CAinrAn, 
as a punishment for tho inOdolity of 
the inhabitants ; which in not noticed 
by AbAl Fnzl. 



these operations the summer passed, and Humayun was con- 
strained by the snow to defer his march from Oabul until the 
nest spring. He then set out for Badakhshan, where Camran 
was defeated, driven into Talekan, and, being disappointed of 
the assistance he expected from the Uzbeks, reduced to sur- 
render (August, 154S). On this occasion Humajmn behaved 
with perfect good faith and humanity : he treated Camran 
with great kindness ; and three of the brothers being now 
together, he released the fourth, Mrza Askeri, and they all 
assembled at a feast, where they ate salt together, and were, 
for the time, entirely reconciled. 

After this Humayun returned to Cabul. Next spring (1649) 
he set out to attack the Uzbeks in Balkh ; and he appears at 
last to have acquired a sufficient spirit of enterprise ; for, 
having taken the small fort of Eibak, he immediately began 
to hold consultations about the conquest of Transoxiana : 
but, at the moment of his reaching Balkh, where he had beaten 
off a sally of the garrison, he received intelligence that 
Cdnirdn had rebelled, and was threatening Cabul ; and on 
commencing his march on his return to his capital, he was so 
pressed by the Uzbeks that his retreat soon became a flight, 
and it was with difficult}’' that his troops made their way, in 
total confusion and disorder, to a place of safety. This calamity 
shook the fidelity of his remaining adherents ; and in a battle 
which took place soon after, some of his greatest chiefs deserted 
him ; and he had nearly lost his life in the defeat which fol- 
lowed. On this occasion he was wounded by a soldier of 
Camran, who was about to repeat the blow, when H umayun 
c^ed Old’, ‘‘.You -^etch ! how, dare you ? " and the man.-was. 
so ~co nfounded- by the.stem.look of thejking that he dropped 
his arm, and allowed his wounded antagonist to retire (middle 
of 1650). Humayun now fled, with only eleven attendants, 
among whom was Jouher, the author of thp memoir. He 
imderwent many hardships, and for some time suffered from 
his wound : in the end he reached Badakhshan, where Mirza 
Solcimdn, for the first time, zealously supported him. On his 
flight, Camran again took Cabul, and Akber once more fell into 
his hands. But in a subsequent battle ' fortune proved favour- 
able to Humaj’un ; Camran was obliged to take refuge with 

® [Uliile collecting his troops, Hu- But tho seed fell in an uncongenial 
mnyun made them all take an oath of soil, — “ there wos no hereditary peer- 
fidelity, when one of his nobles, Hdji age or rank, no great council, no oon- 
uUuhammad Ivhnn. proposed that Hu- vocation of tho church, ‘no municipal 
rndjain himself sliould take on oath to institutions in the towns, no common- 
follow tho advice of his friends, wliioh jvcal at all, no foimdntion for free 
he agreed to do. Under other cir- institutions ; nothing was fixed or 
cumstances this might have been tho stable but despotism.” (Erskine, 
germ of o constitutional monarchy, ii. pp. 3SS-90.) — Eo.] 



an Afghan tribe in the mountains of Kheiber ; Cabul was taken, 
- and jJI the open country restored to obedience (1551). 

The king soon after marched against. Khalils, the tribe that 
had harboured Gamran. He was attacked in the night by 
those mountaineers : his brother Hindal was killed, and he 
was obliged to take refuge in Besut, a small fort in the pass 
between Peshawer and Cabul. The Afghans did not follow 
up their advantage ; and while Camran was -feasted in turn 
by successive tribes, Humayun again took the field, defeated 
the Afghans, and compelled Camran to fly to India : where he 
sought an asylum with Sultan Selim, the successor of Shir Shah 
(1552). Receiving no encouragement in that quarter, he fled 
to the sultan of the Gakkars, and was ultimately betrayed by 
him to Humayun, three years after his last expulsion from 
Cabul ’ (September, 1553). 

Though Camran*s repeated offences would have justified 
his immediate execution, they do not in the least reconcile 
us to the treatment he received when given up. 

Humayun had come into the Gakkar territory to receive 
the prisoner ; and Cararan, when brought before him, advanced 
with.grc.at humility ; but Humayun received lum graciously, 
seated him on his right hand, and soon after, some water-melon 
being handed round, he gave half of the piece he had taken 
to his brother. In the evening there was an entertainment, 
Tvith singers, and the “ night was passed ” in “ jollitj* and 
carousing.” ’* Kext day passed in the same manner : during 
the course of it, some of his counsellors asked Humayun what 
he intended to do with his brother, and he answer^, “ Let 
us first satisfy the Gakkar chief, and then I ■will do what I 
think proper.” 

On the third day the Gakkar chief was satisfied ; and it was 
determined that Camran shouId.be blinded. The author of 
the Memoirs, having been ordered to attend on the prince, 
describes the particulars of his misfortune. At first no person 
was %villing to undertake the duty, and the king had given the 
order just as he was setting off on his march. One officer rode 
after him, and told him in*Turki the difficulty that had arisen ; 
on which the king reviled him, and asked why he had not done 
it himself. On the officer's return, the order was made knoum 
to Camran with many expressions of sorrow, and the operation 
was performed by piercing his eyes repeatedh* with a lancet. 
Camran bore the torture mthout a groan, until lemon-juice and 
salt were squeezed into his eyes, when he called out, “ O Lord,| 
my God : whatever sins I have committed have been amply/ 
punished in this world : have.compassion on me in the next.”| 

* p. 10^. p, lOI, 
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After witnessing this part of the scene, the author could no 
longer remain : he went on to the camp, and sat do^vn in his 
tent in a verj’ melancholy mood. On this the king sent for 
him, and asked why he had come away without orders. The 
author replied that the business was completed, and the king 
told him he need not go back ; and immediately gave him an 
order about some trifling business, without further noticing 
what had passed. He probablj' felt more shame than pleasure 
at the intelligence ; indeed, the circumstances are important, 
rather as showing the effects of his situation than the nature of 
his disposition, of which they are not otherwise characteristic 
than in the indecision and the wish for things to go on smoothly. 
\He^ was not naturally .either .cunning or cruel ; and if he 
had been a limited monarch in Europe, he would most likely 
not have been more treacherous or bloody than Charles 11. 

Camran, now no longer dangerous, was permitted to go to 
Mecca, where he soon after died.“ 

After this transaction, Humajmn was desirous of proceeding 
to Cashmir ; but, hearing of the advance of Selim Shah, he 
retreated to Cabul, and spent the next year at that place and 
Candahar. 

In the meantime, Selim Shah had died ; and the misgovern- 
ment of his successor had broken up his territories into five 
portions, in each of which there was a separate king. 

Secander Sur, to whose share the Panjab had fallen, had 
since attacked Ibrahim, the usurper of Delhi and Agra, and had 
driven him from his territories, while A'dil, the real sovereign, 
was carrying on operations against both. Circumstances could 
not, therefore, have been more favourable to Huma3niin ; but 
the recollection of former misfortunes seems to have excited 
gloomy forebodings about India ; and it was not till he was 
encouraged by omens as well as arguments that Humayun 
could make up his mind to the enterprise. When he had 
undertaken it, he executed it udth alacrity : he set out from 
Cabul with 15,000 horse (January, 1555) : he invaded the 
Panjab, defeated Secander’s governor, and took possession 
of Labor, where he remained for some time to settle the 
province.” 

At Sirhind he engaged Secander, who had advanced to 

[Ho died October, 155 . His the tribes of the four generals com- 
Arghdn wife would not leave him, mnnding the divisions : BairAm 
but in spite of her father’s remon- Khdn was a Persian Tdrk, Khizr 
strances refused to stay behind. Khan an Afghdn Hazara, Tmrdi B4g 
She only survived him a few months, a Turk of Ferghfina, and Sekander 
— Ed.] Klidn an Uzbek.” (Erakine, ii. p. 

la j.i motley nature of Huma- 615 .) — Ed.] 
yun’s army may be conceived from 



meet him at the head of a large army. Humdyun gained a 
decided victory, and immediately took possession of Delhi and 
Agra, while Secander fled to the mountains under Himdlaya. 

The latter prince, not long after, again issued from his 
retreat, and Bairdm Khun was sent along with Prince Akber 
to the Panjdb to oppose him. 

Humayfln, though thus restored to his capital, had re- 
covered but a small portion of his original dominions, and even 
that he did not live to enjoy. In less than six. months after 
his return to Delhi ho met with an accident which occasioned 
his almost immediate death. He had been walking on the 
terrace of his library, and was descending the stairs (which, 
in such situations, are narrow steps on the outside of the build- 
ing, and only guarded by an ornamental parapet about a foot 
high). Hearing the call to prayers from the minarets, ho 
stopped, as is usual on such occasions, repeated the creed, 
and sat down on the steps till the crier had done. Ho then 
endeavoured to rise, supporting himself on his staff ; the staff 
slipped on the polished marble of the steps, and the king fell 
headlong over the parapet. He was stunned at the time ; 
and, although he soon recovered his senses, the injury ho had 
received was beyond cure. *0n the fourth day after his accident 
he expired, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and twenty-sixth 
of his reign, including the sixteen years of his banishment from 
his capital. 

His unsettled reign left little time for internal improve- 
ments ; and it is marked by no domestic event of importance, 
except the death of the celebrated Persian historian, Khon- 
demir, who had come to Baber’s court soon after his invasion 
of India, and died in the camp of Humayun during his expedi- 
tion to Guzerat. 


BOOK YIII 

STATE OF INDIA UP TO THE ACCESSION OF AKBER^ 


CHAPTER I 

nisTony or the iirDErEXDENT states op nTDiA apteb 

THE DISSOLUTION OF THE EMPIRE OF DELHI 


States formed on the dissolution of tbo empiro under Mohammed Tuglilak~- 
Becovory of Telingtinn and CnmfitA by tho Hindus — Furtlier dismem- 
berment of the em]>ire — Bnhranni kingdom of tho Deckan, a.d. 1347 
xmtil A.D. 151S — Increased intercourse with tho Hindds — Rivnlrj* be- 
tween the Slila and Sunni sects in tho court and army — States formed 
out of tho Bnhinnni dominions, A.D. 14S9-1512 — Bijdpur — Alimed- 
nagar — Golcdndn — Bornr — Btdar — ^Tlieir history — Battle of Tdlio6ta, 
Jan. 25, a.d. ISG.'i ; Jamddn’s Siini 20, a.ii. 972 — Fall of tho kingdom 
of Bijnyanngnr — Guzerdt — Mtllwa — Otlier Mahometan kingdoms — Tho 
Riljpvit states — Oiango in tlto condition of tho Rajputs after tho 
Mahometan conquests in India — State of tho Rujpdt princes at tho 
occe.ssion of Akbor — Mdwar — MArwAr — Bikanir — JAsolmAr — ^AmbAr or 
Jeipt'ir — HArauti — Potty states in tho desert — Petty states on the oast 
of tho tableland — Other tmsubdued tracts. 


As we have reached the epoch at wliich the whole of India was 
formed into one empire, and a considerable alteration was made 
in the relation of different classes of the inhabitants, the time 
,sccms suitable for reviewing the preceding transactions of the 
separate communities, and ascertaining their actual condition 
at the commencement of the change. 

The empire of Delhi, in the reign of Mohammed Tughlak, 
extended to the Himala3'a mountains on the north-east and 
to the Indus on the north-we.st ; on the east and west it reached 
the sea ; and on tho so.itli it might be said to include the whole 
of the peninsula, excciit a long narrow.tract on the south-west, 
the frontier of which would be imperfectly marked by a line 
drawn from Bombay to Rameshwar. But within the limits 
one large space was unsubdued and another imexplored. 

This last was the kingdom of Orissa, a tract of forest which 
extended nearly from the mouth of the Ganges to that of the 


* [The ontiro Hindu period of £I 
phinstono’s history corresponds only 
to tills eighth book of tlio Muham- 
madan, — so widely do tho two periods 
differ from each other in all that con- 
stitutes historical value. A somo- 


whnt similar sun'oy of the state of 
India 250 years later may be found 
in the first chapter of Professor Wil • 
son’s Continuation of Mill’s History. 
—Ed.] 
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Godaveri, something less than 500 miles, and ran inland for a 
depth of from 300 to 400 miles. The imperfectly conquered 
part -was the Rajput territory, a stiU more extensive tract in 
the north-west of India. 

During the disorders produced by the misgovemment of 
Mohammed Tughlak, the rajas of Telingana and Carnata 
restored those territories to the Hindus. The former -prince- 
had not long before been driven from Warangal, and compelled 
to retire to the south ; and he now returned to reoccupy his 
old possessions. The other was of a new family, who set 
themselves up in the place of the Ballals, and fixed their capital 
at Bijayanagar, on the Tumbadra. These two rajas soon 
reduced the Mussulman frontier to the Kishna on the south, 
and the meridian of Heiderabad on the east. They also brought 
the. more southern parts of the peninsula into dependence, and 
formed states capable of contending on equal terms with their 
Mahometan neighbours. The western- state, that of Bijaya- 
nagar, was the most considerable from the first. It was of 
much longer duration than the other, and before its fall had 
attained a pitch of power and splendour not, perhaps, sur- 
passed by any previous Hindu dynasty since the Mahometan 
invasion. 

This re-conquest, which took place in a.d. 1344, was 
preceded by the revolt of Bengal (about a.d. 1340) ; and 
succeeded (in a.d. 1347) by the grand, rebellion of the 
Deckan, by which the power of Delhi was driven across the 
Nerbadda. , 

The death of Mohammed Tughlak (a.d. 1351) for a time, 
put a stop to further dismemberment ; but towards the end of 
the century, during the minority of Mahmud (the last Tughlak 
king), Guzerat, Malwa, and Jounpur proclaimed their inde- 
pendence ; the latter kingdom being formed of the coimtry on 
the Ganges, from Bengal to the centre of Oudh. The invasion 
of Tamerlane soon followed (a.d. 1398) : the remaining pro- 
vinces threw off the yoke; and the territory of Delhi was 
reduced to a few. miles near the capital. 

The recovery of some parts of these last dominions has 
already been related ; and I shall now explain their process 
during the intermediate period, and the position in which they 
stood at the accession of Akber.* 

The first place is claimed by the kingdoms of the 
Deckan. 


2 As tho particular transactions of India, I have thrown them into an 
these separate kingdoms are not Appendix, and confined the text to 
essential to the general history of an outline and the results. 



KING-DOlirS OF THE DEOKAN 

Hasan m-]io headed the successful revolt against/ 

Mohammed Tughlak, transmitted liis cro\\-n to his descendants,! 
who reigned for thirteen generations, and for 171 years. 

The Hindii rajas of Bija 3 "anagar and Warangal were the 
allies of the new monarchj’ in its resistance to the empire of 
Delhi ; but when delivered from their common enenw, their 
natural antipathy- revived. The stniggle was of long duration, 
but the Mahometans were the gainers in the end. During the 
rule of the house of Bahmani, they conquered the country 
between the Kishna and Tumbadra from Bijayanagar, and 
entirely subverted the kingdom of Warangal ; and immediately 
before their fall they had gained a territory in Orissa, and had 
extended their conquest on the east coast as far as Masulipatam, 
and on the west as far as Goa. 

These long wars on tolerablj' equal terms, together with 
occasional alliances against common enemies, seem to have had 
some clTcct in mitigating the overbearing conduct of the I^Iussul- 
maus towards the Hindus. IMen of both religions entered 
freclj* into each other’s service : the flower of the king of 
Malwa’s army, during an invasion of the Bahmani territories, 
is said to have consisted of 12,000 Afghans anrf Sdjpiifs, while 
Deo Raj, raja of Bijayanagar, recruited Mahometans, assigned 
lands to their chiefs, and built a mosque at his capital expressly 
for their encouragement. 

The domestic historj- of the Bahmani dynasty was much 
influenced hj' the rivalrj' between the foreign and native troops. 
In most Asiatic despotisms the king flrst trusts to the army 
against the people, and then to a body of foreign household 
troops, or Mamluks, against the rest of the army ; and these 
Mamlflks, in the end, usurp the government. In the Deckan 
the course was different : the army which placed the Bahmani 
dynasty on the throne was chieflj^ composed of foreigners, and 
there seems to have been no guard more trusted to than the 
rest. In time, the native troops increased in number, and so 
nicety balanced the foreigners that neither party ever obtained 
a permanent influence over the government. 

At the time of the separation from Delhi many of the 
foreign troops were probabty Mo^ converts ; in later times, 
according to Ferishta, they consisted of Persians and Turks, 
Georgians, Circassian-s, Calmucs, an’d' other Tartars; the 
greater part of them were of the Shia sect ; and the contest 
with the native troops was probabty more between Shias and 
Sunnis than between parties arising from difference of race. 

HH 



Tho naliivo party, or Docoania ns ilioy wore oallod, wore always 
joined by tho Abyssinian moroonarios, who oamo in nninbors 
by tho seaports on tho wostorn const,’ and who may bo jiro* 
Bumod to have boon Sunnis. 

Tlioso parties ronohod tho highest pitch of animosity in tho 
roign of AlA nd din II., A.n. 1437. They occasioned continual 
jealousy and distraction, and woro as injurious to iho govern- 
ment by their intrigues at court ns by their want of oo-oporation 
on service. They woro kept in control'undor vigorous admini- 
strations ; but towards tho ond of the dynasty, Mahmdd, a 
weak prince, was altprimtoly tho tool of tho fprpigno’s, whoso 
chief was Yiisuf A'dil iOi?l.n,'a‘Turk,"hhd of tlio jioooanis, then 
under Ni'/.am Mdlk Bohri, tho son of a converted Hintju, 

Tho Doooanis having gained tho nsoondonoy, Yusuf A'dil 
retired to his government of Bijnpfir, whore ho subsequently 
took llio title of king, and founded tho dynasty of A'dil Slnih, 

Ni'/Am ul Miilk being afi.orwards assassinated by Ivdsim 
Bnrid, a Turk, his son Ahmed sot up a separate dynasty oallod 
Ni'/Am ShAh, tho oaiiital of which was Ahmodnngar. 

ICdsim Band was now tho masior of tho court of Mahmiid ; 
and two other groat chiefs became independent, altliongh they 
did not, for some time, take the' title of king. Those woro, 
ICutb Iviili, a Turkman, from Persia, and Imdd nl Mfilk, 
dosoondod from Hindfi converts : tho former founded tho 
dynasty of Kutb ShAh, at Goloonda, oloso to ITcidorAbAd ; 
and tho latter that of TmAd ShAh, at E'liohpfir in BorAr. Amir 
Barid, tho son of IvAsim, governed for some time under a 
sucoossion of pageants : at length ho throw off tho mask, and 
was first of tho Barid kings of Bidar, tho family of Bahmani 
being thenceforth no longer mentioned. 

Tho internal strife between Shias and Sunnis whioh con- 
tinued after tho formation of those Icingdoms, their u'ars and 
alliances among thomsolvos and with tho neighbouring Mahome- 
tan princes towards tho north, give sufiioiont variety to their 
history for tho period for whioh they lasted, but lose all their 
importance when tho whole merged in tho empire of tho houso 
of Timur, 

Their oonquosts from tho Hindus had more permanent 
olToots, Tho rAja of Bijayanagar long maintained his place 
among tho powers of tho BookoJi, talcing part in tho wars and 
confedoraoios of tho Mahomotan kings ; but at length, in 1505, 
tho Mussulmans booamo jealous of tho iiowor and prosumptiion 
of tho infidol rulor, and formed a league against BAm BAja, 

s Tlio Pornian or ATogiil party alno Tt ia ilimantt to anooiint for tho lltUo 
ohinfly roooivod thoir rooruita by noa, influx of Araba, 



The pcaj^orts, above all, Pcem to have attracted admiration. 
Those on hotli coasts are described as large cities, the resort 
and habitation of merchants from every part of the world, 
and carrying on trade with Africa, Arabia, Persia, and China.” 
A great home trade was likewise carried on along the coast, 
and into the interior. 

The adulation of the historians of later kings has had a 
tendency to dci)rccintc the state of improvement attained under 
the early dynasties. One claims the institution of posts for his 
hero, another the establishinent of highway's with caravanserais 
and row.-s of trees ; and Abul Fazl has been the occasion of 
most of the useful inventions in India being ascribed to Akber. 
Put we have .seen from Ibii Batuta that regular horse as well 
ns foot posts existed under Mohammed Tughlak ; and foot 
posts, to a certain extent, must bo coeval with village estab- 
lishments.” The roads may have been improved by Slur 
Shah ; but Ibn Bnliita, 200 ycaK before his time, found the 
highways shaded by trees, with rcsting-houses and welts at 
regular intervals along a great part of the coast of Malabar, 
then under the Hindus ; and in an inscription lately discovered, 
which there is cverj' reason to think is of the third century 
before Christ, there is an especial order by the king for digging^, 
wells and planting trees along the public highways. 

It has been said (though not by Abi'il Fazl) that Akber first 
coined silver or gold money. The assertion is inconsistent 
with all history ; if the Hindus had not a coinage in those 
metals earlier,* they at least adopted it from the Bactrian 
Greeks,” about the beginning of the Christian era. The 
Ghaznavites could not have dropped a practice observed by 
the Samanis and the califs ; and the second coin in Mr. 
Marsden’s collection, belonging to the Delhi kings, is a* silver 
one of Altamish, who died in 1235.-* 

If the value of the coins at different periods can be fixed 
at all, it can only be after long inquiry by a person accustomed 
to such subjects.” The first princes us^ dinars and dirhems. 


Bcsiclps s1iipi< from Porsin, 
Arabia, and otiicr nciglibourint; coun- 
trip.^, somo of tho ports of Malnbdr 
wero froquonted by largo junks from 
Clu'nn. {Ibn Batiita, pp. 109, 172.) 

” Each villngo has n public mes- 
sangor ; and economy ns well ns 
despatch urould suggest to tho licad 
of a district to send his letters and 
orders by their means from village to 
villngo along tho road. 

™ Mr. Prinsop’s Useful Tables, p. 
IS, and his Researches in tha Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 


Slarsden’sAhimisinato Orientalia, 
p. 621. 

-- Somo notion of tho fluctuations 
in tliis rcspoct may be formed from 
tho following statements : — ^The dinar 
under the califs was about oqtial to 
lOs. Sd. (Mnrsden’s ^umismrta, p. 
sevii). In Ibn Bntiita’s time a 
western dinar was to an eastern as 
4 to 1, and an eastern dindr seems to 
ha'i'e been one-tenth of a tankha, 
which, oven supposing the tankha 
of that dny to be equal to n rupee of 
Akber, would bo only 2J(f. (Ibn 



like the califs ; these Tivere succeeded by tankhas, divided into 
dams or jitals. Slur Shah changed the name of tankha to that 
of rupeia, or rupee, -which -was adopted by Akber ; and the 
latter prince fixed the -weight and relative value of money on a 
scale which remained unaltered till the dissolution of the Mogul 
empire, and is the basis of that now in use. 

We are enabled, in some degree, 'to judge of the progress 
of the early Mussulmans by the specimens they have left of 
their architecture. The arches of the unfinished mosque near 
the K.utb Minar, besides their height and the rich ornamental 
inscriptions -with which they are covered, deserve mention 
as early instances of the pointed arch.*’ The centre arch 
appears by the inscription to have been finished in a.h. 594, 
A.D. 1197. Many of the buildings of the later princes before 
Akber have small pointed arches, and seem to betray the 
incapacity of the builders to erect a dome of any size. Their 
mosques are composed of a collection of small cupolas, each 
resting on four pillars ; so that the whole mosque is only a 
succession of alleys between ranges of pillars, -with no clear 
^ace of any extent. 

It is probable, however, that this form may have been 
retained, as that originally appropriated for mosques, by 
architects capable of constructing large cupolas. The Black 
Mosque at Delhi, for instance, is in the ancient style, though 
built in A.D. 1387, under Firfiz Tughlak ; while the tomb of 
Ghiy&s ud din Tughlak, who died in A.D. 1325, is covered with 
one cupola of considerable magnitude.*' 


Saiiita, p. 149.) A modem dindr, in 
Cdbiil, is so small that it takes 200 to 
make an abassi, a coin of less value 
than a shilling. The tankha is said 
by Ferishta (vol. i. p. 360) to have 
been, in A1& ud din’s time, equal to 
fifty jitals (a copper coin which some 
said was equal to a peisa), and in 
Mohammed Tugldak’s time .t was so 
debased as to be worth not more than 
15 peisas. The tankha appears to be 
the coin represented by tho modem 
rupee, and, perhaps, when at its 
proper standam, was about the same 
value. The rupee of Akber contained 
174*5 grains of pure silver, and was 
divided into 40 ddms or peisas (of 
1914 grains of copper each). Tho 
dfim was divided into 25 jitals (prob- 
ably a nominal coin). Queen Eliza- 
beth’s shilling contained 88*8 grains 
of pure silver ; Akber’s mpee. there- 
fore, was worth Is. 114(f. of English 
money of his time. Akber’s standard 
remained almost unaltered, all over 


the Mogul dominions, imtil the break- 
ing up of tho empire in the middle of 
the last century, when numerous 
mints sprang up and issued much 
debased money. The mpee that now 
circulates in the Company’s terri- 
tories contains 176 grains of pure 
silver, and exchanges for 64 peisas, 
containing 100 grains of copper each. 

[Cf. Prinsep’s Useful Tables (Mr. 
Thomas’s edit.) and Mr Thomas’s 
papers on the coins of the Pathan 
Sultans in the Ifumismatic Chronicle. 
—Ed.] 

“ Tlie Ivutb Minor, finished by 
Altamish between a.d. 1210 and a.d. 
1236, has pointed arches in tho doors. 
By examining the ruins of old and 
now Dcllii alone, n view of the pro- 
gress of Indian architecture might bo 
made out which would tlirow light on 
the history of the art in the East. 

Tho dome was, no doubt, bor- 
rowed from the buildings of tho Greek 
empire; but the mosques erected 
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(111' priiK'i' on dll' diroiip nt (lio (fine.* A preaft baCMc took 
plan' on dii' Ki.'-linn ju’ar Talicol, which for tho numbers 
I'npnp’ii, dll' lii-ivt’iir.'-i of tiicconilicf, and die imporlnnccof tho 
St alto. ri'Sf'inhlcd tliiv e of die early I\Ialionu'lnn invaders. Tho 
barbarous .‘^jiirit of those day.s seemed also to bo renewed in it ; 
for. on the ilefi'at of (he Hindus, their old and bravo raja, being 
taken jirisone.r. was put to death in cold blood, and his bead 
was ke})( till lately at Bijiipur as a_Jroi^'. 

Tlii': battle de'^troyed the monarchy of Bijayanagar, which, 
at that time, eoiiijirelieiided almost all the south of India. 
JJtit it added little to the terriforic.s of the victors ; their mutual 
jealniisie-: prevented each from much extending his frontier ; 
and the country fell into the hand.s of ]ictty princes, or of those 
insurgent ofiieers of the old government, since so well knonm 
as r.einindar.s or poligans.* 

The kings of ('Jolei’inda were more fortunate in their scjiarato 
cojujue.-ts. They completely suhdiiod all Warangal, which 
had made efforts at indejiendoncc, and reduced other parts of 
Teline.ina and Cariuita, as far as the river Penar. These 
acquisitions by no means extended to tho recovery of tho 
country lost by Moliamnu'd TiigiiLak ; hut were all that wero 
made by the Mussulmans until tho time of Aurangzib. 


K1NGD03IS IN niNDOSTAN AND THE 
ADJOINING COUNTRIES 


Giizeraf and Miilwa became independent during tho reign 
of Mahmud 'J'uglilnk, and probably assumed tho name of 
kingdoms after that title wa.s abolished in Delhi, on tho inva- 
sion of Tamerlane. Khandesh,- which had not joined the 
rebellion in the Dcekan, afterwards followed tho example of its 


northern neighbours, 

* [KriMmii Ilaj'n I'xtcmlcd tlio 
):in(;t!oin in ovory ilin>ction, nml xvns 
n cn'ijt niitron of Tcliipi Iiti'rntiir«». 
At hill di'iitli 111' left no Icpitinmfo 
ciiildivn, nnd nftor ii disputed micces- 
f-ion hift Fon-in-liiw, Ri'uim Riijn, puc- 
ccedi'd to tho tlinino. — Kn.] 

® Rripcs’H t’crifhta, vol. iii. pp. 127 
nnd 414. Wilpon, jilachrnzir Cala- 
loffue, vol. i. p. cli. Willcos’n Mysore, 
vol. i. p. IS. Tho brothor of tho Info 
riijn n'tnovi'd his rosidcnco further 
oust, nnd (innlly sot tied nt Chnnd- 
rnpiri, nhoiit sovonty inilo.s north- 
west of Mndrns, nt which Inst plneo 
his descendant first granted o sot tie* 


ment to tho English, in A.D. 1G40. 
Renneira Hindostan, p. 291. [This 
rettlcment wns Fort St. Gcorgo. 
Severn! of tho polignrs mentioned in 
tho text wero members cither of tho 
roynl family of Vijnynnngar or of that 
of Rumn Riijn. A son of tho latter 
recorored possession of Annpjwdi nnd 
Vijnynnngar : on tho direct lino bo- 
coming extinct, Vcnknpnti, a kins- 
man of tho Clmndrngiri branch,' suo 
ceeded ; tho soventh from him was 
dispossessed by Tipd Sultfm, nnd 
beenmo a pensioner of tho Ens Ind'*^; 
Compnnv until tho r>— "ion 
1S30. (Wilson, - 




But although the revolt of the three provinces was simul- 
taneous, it was not made in concert ; and whatever connexion 
afterwards subsisted between their histories arose out of their 
wars rather than their alliances. 

The territory of the kings of Guzerat, though rich, was 
small, encroached on by hills and forests, filled with predatory 
tribes, and surrounded by powerful enemies. Yet they were 
the most conspicuous of all the minor kings after the extinction 
of the Bahmani dynasty. 

They twice conquered Malwa, and finally annexed that 
kingdom to their own : they repeatedly defeated the Rajpdts 
of Mewar, and took their famous capital of Chitor ; they 
established a sort of supremacy over Khandesh, and even 
received the homage of the kings of Ahmednagar and Berar : 
on one occasion they carried their arms to the Indus ; and they 
were more than once engaged in maritime wars with the Portu- 
guese, which make a figure in the history of that nation. 

Their territory was occupied, as has been related, by 
Humayun, but was recovered in the confusions which soon 
followed, and was independent at the accession of Akber. 

Malwa was engaged in frequent wars with all its neighbours 
in Hindostan and the Deckan ; but the most remarkable part 
of its history was the ascendency obtained by a Hindu chief, 
who by his courage and abilities rescued the king from many 
difficulties, but at last engrossed all the powers of the state, 
filled all the offices with Bajpfits, and was only dispossessed by 
the march of the king of Guzerat to the assistance of his brother 
Mahometan. 

Khandesh, Bengal, Jounpur, Sind, and Moltan were all 
independent at the accession of Akber ; but their separate 
history is of little moment. 

The states yet mentioned were all fragments of the empire 
of Mohammed Tughlak ; but a portion of the original princes 
of India still remained unconquered, and are acknowledged as 
sovereign states even to the present day. 

The Rajplits, who at the time of Sultan Mahmiid’s invasion 
were in possession of all the governments of India, sank into 
the mass of the population as those governments were over- 
turned ; and no longer appeared as rulers, except in places 
where the strength of the country afiorded some protection 
against the Mussulman arms. 

Those on the Jumna and Ganges, and in general in all the 
completely conquered tracts, became what they are now ; and, 
though they still retained their high spirit and military figure, 
had adapted their habits to agriculture, and no longer aspired 
to a share in the government of the country. 
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The remains of Rajput indepcnclcnco were preserved on the 
tahleliniTi'in' the’ centre of. Hindostan, .aud_m..tlio. sandy .tract 
s( ret ching'west 'from it to the Indus.__ Their .exomption^Eom 
the encroachment of the Jilussulmans was in proi)orlion to the 
strength of the country. Mownt, Bundelcand, Raghelcand, 
etc., lie on the slope towards the Jumna, and, tliough clo.se to 
the level country on that river, are rough and broken : it is 
there that we find the tributaries so often in insurrection, and 
there nl.so are the forts of Rintimbor, GAvalior, Cnlinjer, etc., 
the taking and retaking of which seem to occur in almost cveiy 
reign. 'J'lie open p.art of the tableland is partially protected 
by this tract : it is easier of accc.ss from the north about Joipur, 
which principality has always been submissive. Ajmir and 
;MaIwa, on the open part of the tableland, were early conquered 
and easily retained. The east part of the rana of Oudipur’s 
country (or M<.;war) was equally defenceless, but he had an 
inc.xpugnablc retreat in the Aravalli mountains, and in the 
hills and forests connected with them, which form the northern 
boundary of Gu7.crat. The raja of Jodpiir (or Marwar), with 
his kinsman the raja of Bikaner, the raja of Jesalmer, and some 
smaller riijas, were protected by the desert, with which the 
fertile j)arts of their territories are interspersed or surrounded. 

The govcrninent of the Rajputs, jjartly feudal and partly 
clannish, their high sense of honour, and their strong mutual 
attachment, have already been c.xplaincd,* and had not 
degenerated in Akber's time, 

The state of the difl'erent governments, at tJie accession of 
that monarch, was ns follows ; — 

The fnmil 3 ’ and tribe of the rana of Oudipiir • (which were 
first called (3hcl6t, and afterwards Sesodia) are said to bo 
descended from Rama, and, consequent!}', to draw their origin 
from Oudh. Thej' wore afterwards settled in the peninsula of 
Guzerat, from whence thej' removed to I'dar, in the hills north 
of that province ; and ultimntel}' established themselves at 
Chitor, Colonel Tod thinks, carl}' in the eighth century of our 
era. They make no figure in history till a.d. 1303, when 
Chitor was taken by Ala ud din, and almost immediately after 
recovered by the riina. Hamir, by whom that exploit was 
performed, had a series of able successors, and by their means 
Mewnr attained the ascendency among the R.^jpiits, which 
enabled Sanga to bring them all into the field against Biibor. 

The great defeat sustained in that contest weakened the 
power of Saiiga’s family, and at a later period it was so much 
reduced by the incapacity of his grandson, Bicramajit, that 


• Soo p. 353. 


’ [Its p. opor sjiL'lling is Udo,. ■ 





Bahddur, king of Guzerdt, was nblo to take Chitor, and 
would have turned his success to account but for liis. defeat by 
Hunidyfm, which immediately followed the cajituro of Chitor, 
From that time till the accession of Akber the rdnas remained 
in quiet possession of their territory, and retained their higli 
rank among the Rdjp'ut princes, though they never recovered 
their political ascendency, and wore compelled, in the reign of 
Shir Shdh, to acknowledge the sovereignty of the king of Dellii. 

The next Edjpdt state in importance was that of the Rdhtoi's 
in Mdrwdr, the capital of which was Jodpdr. The Rdhtors 
were in possession of Canouj when that kingdom was subverted 
by Shahdb ud din in a.d. 1194. After the conquest, part’ of 
the Rdhtors remained on the Ganges, and occasionally revolted 
against the Mussulmans, until they became reconciled to the 
yoke ; but another portion, under two grandsons of the last 
king, preferred tliair liberty to their country, and retired to 
the desert between the tableland and the Indus. Tlioy there 
subdued the old inhabitants of the race of Jats, dispossessed 
some small tribes of Rdjputs, who had preceded them as 
colonists, and soon formed an extensive and powerful princi- 
pality. A younger brancli of the royal family at a later, period 
(a.d. 1450) founded the separate state of BIkanIr, and occupied 
an additional portion of the desert. The Rdht6rs do not seem 
to have been molested by the Mussulmans until the expedition 
of Shir ShAh against Mdldo6, and probably recovered their in- 
dopondence after the storm was blown over. M&ldoo was still 
alive in the beginning of Akbor’s reign. 

In the western part of the desert wore the Bhdttis, under 
the rdja of Jdsalmdr. The Bhdttis claim to bo of the tribe of 
Yadu, and consequently derived from Mattra on the Jumna. 
They were part of Crishna’s colony in Guzordt, and were 
expelled after the death of that hero. They then retired towards 
the Indus, and are lost in an unusually thick cloud of Rdjijfit 
fnblo,'until they appear at Tdnot, north of Jdsalmdr, and within 
fifty miles of 'the Indus. From this period (which Colonel 
Tod thinks was in a.d. 731} their annals assume an liistoricnl 
character, but are marked by no important event, except 
the removal of their capital, in a.d. 1160, to J6salm6r. They 
came very little in contact with the Mussulmans till after 
Akber’s time. 

The rdjas of Amb6r, or Jeipur, of the tribe of Cachwahd, 
have, in modern times, stood on an equality with the rdna of 
Oudipdr and the rdja of Jodpur ; but their rise into distinction 
is since the accession of Akber. They were ancient feudatories 
of Ajmir, and probably remained in submission to the Maho- 
metans after the conquest of that kingdom. Tliey maj' luivo 
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increased their consequence during the weakness of the neigh- 
bouring governments in the fifteenth eentury, for they must 
Jiave been held in considcrnt.ion when Akber married tlie raja’s 
daughter. 

The rajas of the tribe of Hara, who give tlieir name to 
Harauti, elaim descent from the family that ruled in Ajmir 
before the Mahometans ; and settled in their present posses- 
sions, of which TBundi was t hen the capital, in a.d. 1342. They 
were in some degree of feudal dependence on Oudipur. They 
arc not noticed in Mahometan history till just before Akber, 
when the reigning raja obtained the famous fort of Rintambor 
from the governor who had held it for the Afghan kings. 

Resides these greater states, there are several petty princi- 
palities, ns the Chouhans of Parker, the Sodas of Amercot, etc., 
which, being in the extreme west of the desert, were beyond the 
reach of Mussulman invaders ; and those of Sirohi, Jlinlor, etc., 
■which, lying in the fertile tract beneath the Aravalli mountains, 
and on one road from Ajmir to Guzeriit, were liable to constant 
invasion and exaction of tribute. 

On the eastern slope of the tableland, jMewdt, Gwalior, 
Karwnr, Pnnna, Orchn, Clu'mderi, and other places in Bundel- 
cand,' had been repeatedly attacked by Baber and Shir Shah, 
and were all tributary at the time of Akber’s accession. They 
were mostly held by old Rajput families. 

The petty states under the Himalaya mountains, from 
Cashmir inclusive to the Bay of Bengal, were independent under 
sovereigns of their own. 

Slany mountain and forest tribes throughout India were 
unsubdued, though the}'' could scarcely be called independent : 
thej* were left out of the pale of society, which they sometimes 
disturbed by their depredations. 


CHAPTER II 

INTEMTAL STATE OP INDIA 

Intomnl Plnto of llio Jfntiometnn empire. Tho king’s power — His ministers 
— Provinces — Army — Lnw — Oiurcli — ^loulnvls — Fnklrs — Supersti- 
tions — Seels — Ilindiis — Conversions — ^Revenue — Condition of tho 
people — Stnto of tlio country — Towns nnd commerce — Coinage — 
Arcliitecture — Jlnnners — Moliometim literature — ^Languogo. 

Op the internal stale of tho Mahometan empire in India we 
have no means of obtaining more than a slight view. 

* [Tlio oldest dynasty in BundiM- self nt JIow, ond founded tho dynasty 
cand is that of tho Chandclns. wliicli of Bnndolas from tho namo of .his 
fell soon after lUahinitd’s invasion, family'. Orcha was made tho e 
About tho tiino of Tinn'ir, n BAjpiit of Bund£lcand in 1531. (Col, 
chief, named Dewdda Blr, fbeed him- lin. Transact. vol. i. 


By the theory of the iMahometan law, the ruler of the 
-''faithful should he elec^ed_]^ the congregation, and might be 
deposed for airy flagrant violation of the precepts of the Ivonm ; 
but, in practice, the king’s..offic.ejirnsJ]L ercditarv, and his power 
absolute. He wa s c onsidered as bo und to obse rve th e Maho- 
metan _law : Jt)ut neither the Ulema hot any othCT ^public 
body had the means' of" enforcing his_obediehceT,toI,it. The 
mumcipal'institutions of villa^sriome local jurisdictions which 
will be mentioned, and some other means of passive resistance, 
obstructed his "will on ordinary occasions ; but when he was 
determined to persevere, there was no remedy short of rebellion.^ 
j -a The ,duties_qf yazh, or.prime minister, varied according to 
the abilities of the individual, and the.acti^ty.of the king. In 
..some cases he was an uncontrollable vice-gcrent ; in others only 
the chief among the ministers. The others had their depart- 
ments, but not very strictly defined. 

./Th e kin gs were easy of ac cess : they inquired into petitions, 
and transacted a great deal of business in th^daily asshniblies 
b^heir. court ; ■which,--althongh'' it' must-have caused” some 
"corifusion and loss of time, afforded them the advantage of 
information from many quarters, besides giving publicity to 
their decisions and their principles of government. 

.yThe goyernors^^ provin ces exe rcised, each \ritlunjiis jnris- 
^ction, all. the executive powers of the state. SeveKd^^bftho 
sub'bfdihate^bfficers'were' ap^ihted’ Fy king, but all were 
SdeF'the qfd^'pf'lhe'glJveriiOT^ IS'SQOSt" provinces there 
were'BKMu'Tchiefs who fetairied an. hereditary., jurisdicrion. 
The most submisrive of this class paid their revenue and fur- 
liished the aid of their troops and militia to the governor, 
and were subject to his control in cases where he thought it 
necessary, but were not interfered with in the ordinary course 
of their administration : the most independent only yielded 
a general obedience to the government, and afforded their aid 
to keep the peace ; but these last were confined to strong 
countries, or large tracts bordering on a province.* 

Part of the army were men hired singly by the king, and 
mounted on his horses, but the greater number probably 
brought their own horses and arms ; and these last would often 

* [Tlie beads' of tbe religion and Jodpur), wbom they aficctcd to con- 
law. — E d.] sidcr as subordinate to their govern- 

^ [Cf. the royal prerogative in the ment; hut it is only in comparatively 
Institutes of Monu, supra, pp. 20, 21. modem times tliat it has been ex- 
— 'Ed.] tended doicmrardf, so as to indudo 

= It was to these hereditary chiefs persons holding assignments of the 
that the term zemindfir was originally government revenue, as well as dis- 
applied.. The pride of the Idussul- trict and village officers. (See ^r. 
mens extended it to independent 'Stirling, Astatic Sescarefies, vol. xv. 
princes (like those of Oudipdr and p. 239.) 



reacli of tlie cazi ; the}* might reasonably bo expected also to 
s'lipply’thc defects of the Mahometan law in the case of Hindiis ; 
and the revenue officers 'woidd be natural umpires in many 
disputes about land. In criminal cases, rebels, conspirators, 
and highway robbers, as' well' as' persons embezzling public 
money, or othem'iso offending directly against the state, fell 
.under, the lawful jurisdiction^f th^^me .functionaries. In 
general, however, the governors and their officers were not 
scrupulous in confining themselves to those classes of trials. 
They received all complaints that were made to them, giving 
summary decisions in many cases, and referring those that 
turned on points of IMahometan law to the cazi, to whom also 
all causes that did not excite interest or promise profit would 
be left. The power of the cazis varied in different reigns. At 
some times we sec the office, even in provincial courts, filled by 
men of celehritj' ; and at tliose times, wo must conclude, their 
authority was respected, as appeared likewise from the occa- 
sional resistance of the cazis to the governors : at others it 
probably sank nearly to its present level, when the duty is 
reduced to performing marriages, registering and authenticating 
deeds, and similar unimportant functions. 

There .was.no.church.cstablishmont, or, rather, no church 
government : cvciy man, king, or ‘subject, who founded a 
mosque, left funds to maintain the priest (imiim) and other 
persons required for public worship. Assignments were also 
made to holy men and their successors, and even to their tombs. 

There was in each district a^offi ccr' c alled .sadr .'"whoso 
business it was to see .that .the objects of-all-thcse grants, or at 
least those majlcJjy_the,crown,_worc.carricd into effect ; lihd 
there was a saTlr xis sudur at the head of all the sadrs : their 
juri.Gdictioii was only over the applicati on of the f unds ; the 
succFssToiT w'aS“SCtf let! ‘by *th7r*0ri]giTTiil“granl orTancl generally 
depended on the choice of the incumbent, regulated by the 
opinion of the learned of the neighbourhood. 

Though there was no organiscdJ)pdy.of .clergy, there was a 
clns-s (called moulavis or mullahs) fro m wh ich .ju.dgc.s,.law 3 ’:crs, 
nnd lninislors of religion were ]gencrally..pr.nlways, taken. Ihit 
these were iMWor gmrhuUrs in law and divinity than cccle.si- 
nstic.s. The degree was conferred by a meeting of .some of the 
recognised membor.-? of the cla.ss, who were suppo.sed to ascertain 
the learning and fitness of an individual, and who formally 
invested him with his new character by tying on a peculiar 
kind of turban. He wn.s bound by no vow.s, and was subject 
to no superior, but was controlled by public opinion, and the 
hopc.s of preferment alone. 

Di'Stinct from the minister.; of religion v.n.s a nunicrou.s chi.s-s 
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of monkish devotees, called dervises in Persia, but in India 
more frequently faldrs. This is an excrescence of the 
Slahometan system, originating in the sanctity of particular 
persons. At first there Avere no saints, and the earliest instances 
of elevation to that character were in the case of martyrs, or 
of distinguished champions of the faith who fell in battle. 
By degrees austere and religious lives led to this sort of canoni- 
zation, Avhich was conferred by public opinion, and generally 
on living men. These saints were followed by disciples, who, 
by degrees, formed orders, always distinguished by some 
watchword and some form of initiation, and sometimes by 
peculiarities of di'ess or observances. Many of these became 
early extinct, while others branched out into new orders. Small 
numbers of fakirs lived with their chiefs, and others were draum 
together by charitable distributions, etc. ; but they had no 
monasteries like the Hindus. 

The most eminent among the saints were not impostors, 
although their followers might magnify the prophetic character 
of their predictions and the miraculous effects of their prayers : 
in later times, however, there was a lower class of faldrs, who 
supported their claims to supernatural powers by tricks with 
magnets, phosphorus, etc., and by legerdemain. Of the higher 
description many were treated with the utmost reverence even 
by kings ; and, although professing poverty and abstinence, 
Avere accustomed to live in great splendour, or at least to 
distribute vast sums in charity ; * and they often acquired such 
influence as to excite the jealousy of the government. Several 
instances occur of men of great sanctity being put to death for 
real or suspected plots against the state.' 

The most flourishing period for these holy men was the 
thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries. 
Many saints of those and later times are still revered, and are 
the objects of voavs and pilgrimages ; but the fakii^, their 
followers, though perhaps respected at first, haA’e long lost 
their influence. 

Many of the superstitions of the age were unconnected 


* Solid ud dux Zokorinh, who died 
in the beginning of the fourteenth 
centurj*, and is still ono of the most 
revered saints, left cnormons wealth 
to his heirs. (Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. 
i- p. 377.) 

® Ibn Bntiitn, in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, furnishes exam- 
ples of all these hinds. A great fakir 
put to death for a conspiracy in his 
time has been mentioned. He met 
several really holy men who mndo no 
pretensions ; but ho also me* 


pretended to live almost without 
nourishment, and another who pro- 
fessed to remember a calif who died 
near 100 years before. The first of 
these also told Ibn Batdta’s thoughts, 
and foretold events : another fakir 
hod seven foxes that followed him 
like dogs, and a lion that lived in 
harmony with an antelope. For an 
account of the others, the method of 
initiation, and the principal saints, 
SCO Hcrldot’s Hdnunt Islam. 



with, and even opposed to, religion. Not only was the faith 
junboundcd in astrology, divination, magic, and other arts 
{discouraged by Mahomet ; but even practices of the Hindus, 
jand prejudices originating in their religion, began to gain 
jground. The miracles of their jogis are related by orthodox 
Avriters with as perfect a conviction as could have been given 
to those in the Koran ; witchcraft was universally believed ; 
omens and dreams were ;^tl"tKe^catest attention to ; and 
this credulity was not influenced by the prevalence of scepti- 
cism in religion ; it was admitted even by Akber, and exercised 
absolute SAvay over his son, while it was by no one treated so 
contemptuously as by the bigoted Aurangzib. The Shia 
religion never made any progress in Hindostan, as it did in the 
Deckan : there were no sectarian animosities, and, altogether, 
there was more superstition than fanaticism. The Hindus 
were regarded with some contempt, but with no hostility. 
They were liable to a capitation tax fjizya) and so me oth er 
iny idiOTS '‘disUhetions; but were"npt7m6lested 'iClihe^exerciso 
of their ’religion. The Hindus who arc mentioned as military 
"commanders may perhaps have been zemindilrs, heading their 
contingents, and not officers appointed by the crown : there is 
no doubt, however, that many were employed in civil offices, 
especially of revenue and accounts ; ’ and we have seen that 
<H6mfl and Mddni Rdi ' were entnistcd with all the powers of 
their respective governments, and that under Mobdrik Khilji 
the whole spirit of the court and administration was Hindu. 

It is difficult to foim an opinion as to the period when the 
conversions of Hindus were chiefly accomplished, or in what 
circumstances they were brought about. The actual state of 
the population affords us little light. The largest proportion 
of Mussulmans to Hindds is probably in the remote districts 
in the east of Bengal ; while about the Mahometan capitals of 
Delhi and Agra it is much less considerable.* 

The terror of the arms of the Mahometans, and the novelty 
of their doctrines, led many to change their religion at first ; 
but when these were succeeded by controversial discussion and 
more moderate intolerance, a spirit opposed to conversion would 
naturally arise. 

The whole of the Mussulmans in India at the present 

^ B&ber informs us that when ho they are more than one-half of the 
arrived in India, “ the officers of population. In most parts of Bengal 
revenue, merchants, and work- they are one-fourth ; but in the west 
people wore all Hindds.” (Erskine’s of Behdr and in Bendros, not above 
Baber, p. 232.) one-twentioth. See Lord Wellesley’s 

® [For this Bdjpdt chief, see the interrogatories, in 1801, laid before 
account of Mdlwa in the Appendix. Parliament. Buchanan makes the 
— Ed.] ' Hahomotans in the west of Behdr 

* In Bengal, east of the Ganges, one-thirteenth. 



moment do not exceed one-eiglitli of the population ; and, after 
allowing for the great and long-continued immigration, and for 
the natural increase, during eight centuries, of a favoured class 
whose circumstances gave great facility in rearing families, 
the number left for converts would not be very great. Even 
if the whole eighth part of the population were converts, the 
proportion would be surprisingly small compared to other 
Mahometan countries.** 

.The revemic system was probably the same asjapw exists'^ 
and as exis ted u n der the Hindfe ; for the alterations at-(5 
'fe^fnptcd'bj’' Shir*Shtih, and accomplished by Akber, were not-' 
designed lb ch'ange the' system, but to render i t more perfect.i 
The confusion of new conquests, and the ignorance of foreign^ 
rulers, must, however, have led to many abuses and exactions.', 

The condition of the people in ordinary times does not 
appear to have borne the marks of oppression. The historian 
of Eiriiz Shah (a.d. 1351 to 1394) expatiates on the happy 
state of the rj-ots, the goodness of the houses and fiumiture, 
and the general use of gold and silver ornaments by their 
women. He is a panegyrical writer, and not much to bo 
trusted ; but he says, among other things, that every ryot had 
a good bedstead and a neat garden ; and the mere mention 
of such circumstances shows a more minute attention to the 
comforts of the people than would be met with in a modern 
author. 

The general state of the country must, no doubt, have been 
flourishing. Nicolo di Conti, who travelled about a.d. 1420,“ 
speaks highly of what he saw about Guzerat, and found the 
banks of the Ganges (or perhaps the i\Iegna) covered with 
tou*ns, amidst beautiful gardens and orchard, and passed four 
famous cities before he reached Maarazia, which he deecribes 
as a powerful city filled with gold, silver, and precious stones. 
Barbosa and Bartema, who travelled in the first years of the 
sixteenth century, corroborate these accounts. The former, 
in particular, describes Camba}' as a remarkably well-built 
city, in a beautiful and fertile countrj’-, filled with merchants 
of all nations, and Avith artisans and manufacturers like those 
of Flanders.** Even Ibn Batuta, who travelled during the 
anarchy and oppression of Slohammed Tughlak’s reign (about 
1340 or 1350), though insurrections were raging in most parts 
through which he passed, enumerates many large and populous . 

The proportion of ono-eightli is “ Barbosa is in Bamusio, vol. i. 
from Hamilton’s Dcscriptioii of Hin- p. 2S8, and Bartema in the same 
dostan, vol. i. p. 25. Ho does not give volume, p. 147. Cesaro Federici, in 
his authority, but ho is supported by 1503, gives a similar account of Gu- 
tho common opinion. zorat, Kamusio, vol. iii. p. 3SQ (edition 

** Hamusio, vol, i. p. 359. of 1006), and Hackluyt, vol. ii. p. 343. 


to^vns and cities, and gives a liigli impression of the state in 
which the country must have been before it fell into disorder. 

Bi^er, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, although 
he regards Hindustan with the same dislike that Europeans 
still feel, speaks of it as a rich and noble country, abounding 
in gold and silver ; “ and expresses his astonishment at the 
swarming population, and the innumerable workmen in every 
trade and profession.** 

The part of India still retained by the Hindus was nowise 
inferior to that possessed by the Mahometans. Besides the 
writers already mentioned, Abduirazzak, an ambassador from 
the grandson of Tamerlane, visited the south of India in a.d. 
1442 ; *' and all concur in giving the impression of a prosperous 
country. 

Those of them who visited Bijayanagar are unbounded in 
their admiration of the extent and grandeur of that city ; their 
descriptions of which, and of the wealth of .the inhabitants 
and the pomp of'the raja, are equal to those given by others 
of Delhi and Canouj.*® 

Other populous toivns are mentioned; and Ibn Batuta 
speaks of l^Iadura, at the extremity of the peninsula (then 
recently conquered by the Mahometans), as a city like Delhi. 
The same author says, that through the whole of Malabar for 
two months’ journey, there was not a span free from cultiva- 
tion : everybody had a garden, with his house placed in the 
middle of it, and a w'ooden fence round the whole.*’ 

u Srsldne’s Baber, pp. 310, 333. 

Ibid; pp. 315, 334. To all these 
accounts of the flourishing state of 
the country, it is natural to oppose 
t :e statement of Baber, that in 
his time elephants abounded about 
Calpi nnd in Karrah and Hanikpilr 
(Ersldne’s Baber, p. 315), and the 
fact of Akber'sfalling in 'with aherd of 
those animals near ColSras in the east 
of M&lwa (Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iL p. 

216) : from which we might suj^ose 
that those places were then amidst 
forests which have ranee been cleared 
away. 1 am disposed to think, how- 
ever, that the ^appearance of the 
elephants is to be ascribed to tlie 
actiidty of the Mahometan hunters, 
and not 'to the improvement of the 
country. Ibn Batuta, who wrote 
nearly two centuries before Baber, ex- 
pressly says that ICarrah and Manik- 
pur were the two most populous 
districts in India (Lee’s Ibn Batdta, 
p. 119) ; small tracts of hills and 
jungle would be enough to shelter 


elephants, who would spread over the 
cultivated country for food ; and 
that there is no necessary coimexion 
between the residence of such animals 
and the absence of population ap- 
pears from the facts that the rhino- 
ceros is still common in the Bajmahal 
hills, close to the populous lands of 
Bengal, while in the vast forest on 
the east of Berar there are neither 
rhinoceroses nor elephants, except a 
few of the latter, wMch are supposed 
to be 'tame ones which have escaped. 

« Murray’s Discoveriee in Asia, 
voL iL p. 18. 

I* Abdurrazzak’s description of 
Bijayanagar is so glowing that it is 
scarcely surpassed by that in the 
story of Prince Ahmed in the Arabian 
Nights, which appears to be taken 
from it. Conti is so extravagant as 
to say that it is sixty miles in circum- 
ference. Bartema says seven miles ; 
but adds, that it is very like Milan. 

” Lee’s Ibn BaiUta, p. 106. 



Tlio domes at first arc low and flat ; (hey gradually gain 
elevation till (lie time of Jelningir, or Shah dehan, when the\’- 
take in considerably more than half of a sphere, and arc raised 
upon a cylinder. The arches, also, are difTorent at diflferent 
times : the early ones are plain Gotliic arches : (he latest ones 
are ogee and hor.'e-shoc arches, feathered all round. The 
buildings after Akber's acce.ssion are much lighter, ns well as 
more lofty and more splendid, than those of an earlier date ; 
which, on the other hand, make a strong impression from their 
ma'-'sive and austere character.** 

'J'hough the constant u.sc of (he pointed arch, the nature 
of the tracery, and some other particulars create a resemblance 
l.'otween the Gothic and Indian architecture which strikes 
every one at first sight, yet the frequonc3’ and importance of 
domes, and the prevalence of horizontal lines in the Indian, 
make an essential dilTerencc between (he st\’les. The more 
ancient buildings in particular, which in other rc.spccts are 
mo.'-'t like the Gothic, arc marked bj- a bold and unbroken 
cornice fonned of flat stones, projecting ver\’ far, and supported 
b\' deep brackets or modilions of the same material. 

Even the abundance of turrets and pinnacles docs not in- 
crease (he resemblance to (he Gothic ; for thc^* seldom taper at 
all, and never much ; and the\* alw.a3's end in a dome, which 
sometimes bulges out bc3’ond the circumference of the turret. 

The earh* Mus-sulmans were stout and nidd3' men, dressed 
in short tunics of thick cloth, and nlwn3’s in boots. Those of 
Aurangzib’s time were genora!l3' slender, dark, and sallow, and 
wore long white gowns of the thinnest muslin, which spread 
out from the waist in innumerable folds, and scarceh' showed 
the naked foot and embroidered slipper. It is diflicult to 
ascertain the gradation b3* which this change, and a corre- 
sponding .alteration in manners, were effected. 

It must have begun soon after the dissolution of the con- 
nc.xion with Ghazni and Ghor. Ibn Batuta, in the middle of 
the fourteenth centur3’, mentions the use of bitol, and notices 
jjcculiaritics in the cooker3% and what ho calls oddity in the 
manners ; and Baber, earh' in the sixteenth, is shocked to 
find ever3’thing so unlike what ho is used to.” It is probable 


nflor it lii«l onro boon fully pstnb- 
liiihcil in Inrlin nro inconipnrnbly 
Bupi'rior in the olcp.mco of their 
exterior to St. Sophin. 

“ ‘•Tbp'?e I’otnns built like ginnt!», 
iinii fini«.lietl their work like jewellers. 
Yet the ontninents. florid ns they nro 
in their proper plnccs, nro never 
thrown nwny, or nllowcd to intorforo 
with tho general sovero and solemn 


chnrncter of their ciiifiecs.” (Bishop 
Hthcr's Journal, vol. i. p. 505.) 

^ B&bcr's account is amusing, 
being written with nil tlio violent 
prejudico still felt by persons just 
arrived from Ctibul or from Europo. 
“ Hindostnn is a coimtry that has 
fow pleasures to recommend it. Tho 
people nro not handsome. They 
havo no idea of tho charms of friendly 


II 


that the greatest alteration took place after the accession of 
the house of Timiir, when the influx of foreigners was stopped 
by hostile feelings towards the Uzbeks and Afghans, and by 
religious prejudices against the Persians.” It was the direct 
policy of Akber that the manners of the Mahometans should 
assimilate to those of the original natives. 

This mixtiure probably softened the manners of the people 
from the flrst ; but it was some time before it had any effect 
on the government. There were many more instances of 
cruelty and perfidy under the slave kings than in the time of 
Mahmud and his successors. Such atrocities tmder the 
succeeding dynasties were generally owing to the tyrannical 
disposition of an individual, or the revolts of foreign troops ; 
and under most of the princes of the house of Timiir the 
general character of the government approached to the mildness 
and moderation of European sovereignties. 

Purely Mahometan literature flomrished most in India 
during the period to which we are now adverting, and fell off 
after the accession of Akber. Improvements in science were, 
doubtless, obtained from Hindu and European sources ; but, 
I believe, there is no eminent specimen of Persian composition 
in India after the epoch mentioned. 

The great superiority of Mahometan writers over their 
predecessors in Sanscrit is in history, and is derived from the 
Arabs. Though often verbose on ordinary topics, and silent 
on those of interest, deficient in critical skill and philosophical 
spirit, and not exempt from occasional puerility and exaggera- 
tion, their histories always present ar connected narrative of 
the progress of events, show a knowledge of geography, a 
minute attention to dates, and a laudable readiness to quote 
authorities, which place them immeasurably above the vague 
fables of the Brahmins. 

It is surprising that so little is known of the modem language 
of the Indian Mahometans. 

society, or frankly mixing together, clumsy substitutes for the last useful 
or of familiar intercourse. They have articles. (Erskine’s Biber, p. 333.) 
no genius, no comprehension of mind, ^ So complete 'was the separation 
no politeness of manners, no kindness, at last, that Aurangzib treats the Fer- 
no fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or sians (the original models of the 
mechanical inv^ention in planning or Indian Hussulmans) as rude bar- 
executing their handicraft worlds, no barians, and hardly ever mentions 
skill or Imowledge in design or archi- their name without a rhyming addi- • 
tectiure ; they have no good horses, tion, which may be translated, 
no good flesh, no grapes or musk “ monsters of the wilds.” fWe may 
melons, no good fruits, no ice or cold compare the separation which took 
water, no good food or bread in place between the Eormans who 
their bazdrs, no baths or colleges, no settled in England and their brethren 
candles, notorches.notacandlestick.” .in Normandy. — ^En.] 

He then goes on to ridicule their 



After the founding of the kingdom of Delhi, the conversa- 
tion of their wives and children, as well as their continual 
intercourse with the natives, must have taught the conquerors 
to speak the language of the country, in which most of the 
roots were Sanscrit, but the forms and inflexions more like 
modern Hindostdni. It is not likely that this language re- 
mained long unmixed ; though the progress of its change into 
that now spoken has not yet been traced by any orientalist. 

It is stated by a modern Mahometan writer,” that the 
language took its present form during Timur’s invasion ; and, 
although it cannot be supposed that an incursion which lasted 
less than a year, and left no traces but in blood, could afiect 
the language of a nation, yet it is not improbable that the 
beginning of the fifteenth century may have formed a marked 
epoch in the progress of Hindostani. 

It could have made little progress before the end of the 
twelfth century, as it is formed on the Indian dialect of Canouj, 
and not on that of the Panjab, the only province previously 
occupied.” 

The use of this mixed language in composition must have 
been of a later date ; for though Mr. Colebrooke mentions a^ 
Hindu poet who vTote at Amber (or Jeipur) about the be-- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and who sometimes borroweds 
words from the Persian, yet he states that even Mahometan ) 
poets at first wrote in the pure local dialect above mentioned, 
which, he says, was called Hindi or Hindevi ; and the specimens 
given in a Persian book on the poets of India (written in a.d. 
1752), although all composed by Mahometans, do not introduce 
Persian or Arabic till near the end of the series. 

Tlie earliest of the celebrated poets in modem Hindostan 
is Wall, who wrote in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
He is followed by a long train down to the present time. Their 
compositions are, in general, mere imitations of the Persians. 
It is probable, however, that tliey had the merit of introducing 
satires on manners and domestic life in Asia ; for those of the 
Arabs and Persians seem to have been invectives against 
individuals, like Ferdousi’s against Mahmud. The best author 
in this branch of poetry is Souda, who lived late in the last 
century. 

The other dialects (as those of Bengal, Guzerat, etc.), and 
also the languages of the Deckan, have admitted Persian and 
Arabic words in great numbers, but without forming a new 
language like the Hindostani. 

^ Quoted in Dr. Gilclirist’s Hindo- ehes, vol. vii. p. 230. [Cf. M. 
eidni Philology. do Tassy’s Hist, de la lAtt. ' 

® Mr. ColobrooUe, Asiatic Scscar- ef Bindoustani, vol. i. — ^E d.] 



BOOK IX 

AKBER 


CHAPTER I 


FKOM A.D. 1/550, A.ir. 903 TO A.D. 15S0, A.H. 995 

Accossion of Akbor, A.D. 15C0, A.it. 003 — BnirAm Khan — Loss of CAbul — 
Dofoal and death of Hdmfi, Kov. Ii, a.d. 1 SCO ; Alohnrrnm 2, a.it. 004 
— ^Recovery of Dolhi and Agra — Campaign in tho PnnjAb — Submission 
of Soonndor Sfir — Arbitrary govornmont of BairAm KliAn — Gonornl 
discontent at court — Akbor assumes tho govornmont — I’orploxity of 
BnirAm — ^Ho revolts, Soplombor, a.d. lOCO j _ Mohnrram, a.it. 008 — 
His submission and pardon — His donth — ^Diflloult situation of tho 
young king — His plan for restoring and consolidating tho ompiro — 
Bxtout of his territory — ^Insubordination and rebellions of his oilloors, 
A.D. 1000, A.IT. 008 to A.D. 1004, A.n. 072 — Quelled after a do" 
sultory struggle — Ailnirs of CAbul — ^Nominal govornmont of Princo 
Hakim, Akbor’a brother — Hakim invades the PnnjAb — ^Revolt of tho . 
MirzAs — They fly to QuzorAt — Misoollnnoous occurroncos — ^JPoroign 
affairs — Tho RAjpAts — Conquest of GuzorAt, Soptombor, a.d. 1072; 
JamAda’l nww 1, A.n. 980 — Conquest of Bengal, a.d. 1570, A.n. 084 
— State of that province — Muiiny of tho troops in Bengal and BohAr, 
A.D. 1070, A.n. 087 — Insurrection of tho AfghAns in Bengal — Pinal 
Bottlemont of ho province after flftoon years of disturbance — Revolt 
of Prino Hakim, February, a.d. 1581 ; Mohnrrnm, A.n. 080 — Ro- 
duetion of CAbul — Insurreotion in GuzorAt, a.d. 1081, A.n. 080. 

Akber was only thirteen years and four months old at his 
father’s death, and though unusually manly and intelligent 
for his age, was obviously incapable of administering tho 
government. He had been sent by Humdyun as tho nominal 
head of the army in tho Panjdb, but the real command was 
vested in Bairdm Khdn ; and tho same relation was preserved ‘ 
lafter Akbor’s accession. Bairdm received a title equivalent 
to that of “ the king’s fatlier,” ‘ and was invested with tho 
unlimited exercise of ail tho powers of sovereignty. 

The nobleman thus trusted was a Turkmdn by birth,* and 


> It wos “ KliAn BAbA,” whieh is 
tho Persian for tho title of AtAbok, 
so common among tho Turks, both 
moaning “Lord Fathor.” 

s [BairAm KhAn was originolly a 
Bubjoct of Persia and a Shiah, and 
had accompanied tho army sont by 


ShAh Ismail to assist BAbor in tho 
conquest of Transoxiona. Ho had 
oscapod when tho army was routed, 
and had over sinco sorvod BAbor and 
his family. AbAl Pazl is his warm 
panegyrist. {Erakine.) — Ed.] 




dated from .this peri.od.:.,.it had been . brought, about entirely 
through, the .exertions of JBairam. Khan, jyhose power was now 
at. the..highest pitch, ever .reached by a subject, and already 
began to show.jdistinct.indica.tiqns. of decline. 

Bairam’s military talents, and the boldness and vigour of 
his government, had enabled him to surmomit external diffi- 
culties under which a less determined leader would have sunk ; 
and even his arbitrary and inflexible disposition was essential to 
the maintenance of subordination in an army of adventurers, 
whose disorders Humayun had never been able to repress, and 
which must soon have overturned the government after it fell 
into the hands of a minor. 

His domination was therefore submitted to without a 
murmur as long as the general safety depended on his exercise 
of it ; but when the fear of immediate destruction was removed, 
the pressure of his rule began to be felt, and was rendered more 
intolerable by some of the vices of his natme. His temper 
was harsh and severe, his manners haughty and overbearing. 
He was jealous of his authority to the last degree, exacted 
imbounded obedience and respect, and could not suffer the 
smallest pretension to power or influence derived from any 
source but his favour. 

These qualities soon raised up a host of enemies, and, in 
time, alienated the mind of the king, now advancing towards 
manhood, and impatient of the insigniflcance to which he was 
reduced by the dictatorial proceedings of his minister. 

His indignation was increased by the injustice of some of 
Bairam’s acts of power. As early as the battle with Hemu, 
Bairdm took advantage of Akber’s absence on a hawldng 
party, to put to death ^ar<M,B.cg5 the former governor of 
Delhi, without even the ceremony of taking the king’s orders 
on so solemn an occasion.’ The victim had been one of Baber’s 
favourite companions, and had accompanied Humayun in aU 
his wanderings, but had no doubt exposed himself to punish- 
ment for his premature evacuation of Delhi. One day, while 
Akber was amusing himseU with an elephant fight, one of these 
animals ran off the field, pursued by its antagonist, and followed 
by a promiscuous crowd of spectators : it rushed through the 
tents of Bairam, some of which were thrown do^vn; thus 
exposing the minister himself to danger, while it threw all 
around him into the utmost confusion and alarm. Irritated 
by this seeming affront, and perhaps suspecting a secret design 
; against his life, Bairam ordered the elephant driver to be put 

® [Tardi and Bairdm were old the able and ambitious Bairdm — the 
rivals under Humdydn ; the former Trmisbxian'^iefsTdolSng'up to him 
was one of the oldest Chaghatdi as much as those from Persia did to 
nobles, and^ho stood in the way of Bairdm {Erskine). ^Ed.] 



to dcftlh, ftiul for some time maintained a reserved and sullen 
dcinoanonr towards the king himself. A nobleman of conse- 
quence enough to oiiposc Bainim was put to death on some 
slight charge by that minister. The king’s own tutor, Pir 
^lohammed Khan, narrowl 5 ’' escaped the same fate, and was 
banished, on pretence of a, pilgrimage to i\recca. Those 
about the king’s ])er.son Avcrc constantly' hara.sscd by Bairara’s 
distrustful temper, and were provoked by his iicrsecutions to 
realize his susi>icions of their enmity. At length Akber AA-as 
driven to make an effort to deliA-cr himself from the thraldom 
in Avhich he liA-ed. Ho concerted a plan AA'ith those around 
him. and took occasion, AA-hen on a hunting party, to make an 
unexpected jotirncy to Delhi, on the plea of a sudden illness 
of his mother. Ho AA-as no .sooner beyond the sphere of the 
mini.ster’s influence than ho i.ssucd a proclamation, announcing 
that ho had taken the government into his oAA-n hands, and 
forbidding obedience to orders issued by any other than his 
aAithority. Bairam’.s eyc.s Avere opened by these proceedings ; 
and he exerted himself, AA’hen too late, to rccoA’cr the king’s 
confidence. Ho sent tAvo of his principal adherents to court ; 
but Akber, noAA'ise molliflcd by this .submission, refused to see 
the envoys, and .«oon after committed them to prison. 

This open .separation aams not long in producing its natural 
effect ; all ranks forsook the falling minister, to court the 
sovereign, from Avho.'’o youthful A-irlucs, and cA*en weaknesses, 
they expected a happy contrast to the strict control of Bairam. 

The minister, thus loft to his oaati resources, meditated 
various pcbenies for retrieving his poAver : he once thought 
of seizing the king's person, and aftcrAA'ards of setting up an 
independent princijjality in MiilAA-a ; but the support he met 
AvJih_did_not encourage, him, and he. probably AA-as at . heart 
reluctant to draAv his sAA-ord against the son of his old master ; 
he therefore' set off for Tsiigor, Avith the ax-OAved intention 'of 
embarking in Guzerut for Mecca. 

At Nagor he lingered, as if in hopes of some change in his 
fortunes, until ho receiA-cd a message from Akber, dismissing 
him from his office, and directing him to proceed on his pil- 
grimage AA-ithout delay. On this he sent his standards, kettle- 1 
drums, and other ensigns of authority to the king, and sot out,/ 
in a priA-ato character, on his vray to Guzerat ; but, irritated 
at some further proceedings of Akber, he again changed his 
mind, assembled a body of troops, and, going openly into 
in.surrcction. attempted an inA-a-sion of the Panjab. He was 
disappointed in his reception in that province. Akber moved 
against him in person, and sent detachments to intercept him ; 
he Avas defeated by one of those detachments, constrained to 



fly to the hills, and at length reduced to throw himself on the 
king’s mercy. Akber did not, on this occasion, forgot tho 
great services of his f6rmer minister. He sent his principal 
nobility to meet him at some distance, and to conduct him at 
once to the royal tent. When Bairam appeared in Alcbcr’s 
presence, he threw himself at his feet, and, moved by former 
recollections, began to sob aloud. Akber instantly raised him 
with his own hand, seated him on his right, and, after investing 
Vtim -with a dress of honour, gave him his choice of one of the 
' principal governments under the crown, a high station at 

■ court, or an honourable dismissal on his pilgrimage to Mecca. 

' Bair&m’s pride and prudence equally counselled the latter 

course. He was assigned a liberal pension, and proceeded to 
Guzerat ; but, while he was preparing for his embarkation, 
he was assassinated by an Afghan, whose father he had killed 
in battle during the reign of Humayun. '* 

The charge ivhinh Akber had now taken on himself seemed 
beyond the strength of a youth of eighteen ; but the young 
king was possessed of more than usual advantages, both from 
. nature and education. 

He was bom in the midst of hardships, and brought up in 
. captivity. His courage was exercised in his father’s wars, and 
j'i his prudence called forth by the delicacy of his situation during 
’! the ascendency of Bairam. He wa.s engaging in his manners, 
well formed in his person, excelled in all exercises of strength 
.1 and agility, and showed exuberant courage even in his amuse- 
■' ments, as in taming unbroken horses and elephants, and in' 
rash encounters with tigers and other wild beasts. Yet with 
this disposition, and a passion ate lov e of elorv . he fou nded his 
; hop es -orfame at least as much o nline, wisdom. an d libern1it-v 
: of_his_goy.ern ment as on it s military success. 

' It required all his great qualities to maintain him in the 
situation in which he was placed, 
f I Of all the dynasties that had yet ruled in India, that of 
I T ame rlane was .the weakest and the most insecure in ihs fo nW^g -' 

. The Houses of Ghazni and Ghor depended on their 

native kingdom, which was contiguous to their Indian con- 
quest -, and the slave dynasties were supported by the continual 
influx of their countr^en ; but though Baber had been in 
; some measure naturalized in ^bifl, yet t he separation of that 

■ country, under jCamran had, .broken' its cdnnexioii.with" ]^a, 
and the rival of an Afghan dynasty turned the most warlike 
part of its inhabitants, as well as of the Indian Mussulmans, 

( into enemies. The„pnly.adherents,.of„the ..House of Tamerlane 
of .adventurers, whose Mle bond of union was their 
common advantage during succera. ~ ” 



The weakness arising from this want of natural support 
ha d bee n shqwn.mj;he easy expulsion of Humaym, and was 
stiU felt in the early part of the reign of his son. 

It was probably by these considerations, joined to a generous 
^d candid nature, that Akber was led to form the noble design v. 
of putting himself at the head of the whole Indian nation, and 
forming the inhabitants of that vast territory, without distinc- 
ition of race or religion, into one community. 

This policy was steadily pursued throughout his reign. He 
admitted Hindus to every degree of power, and Mussulmans of 
every party to the highest stations in the service, according to 
their rank and merit ; until, as far as his dominions extended, 
they were filled nuth a loyal and united people. 

But these were the fruits of time ; and the first calls on 
Akber’s attention were of an urgent nature : — 

I 1. To establish his authority over his chiefs. ^ 

2. To recover the dominions of the crown. 

3. To restore, in the internal administration of them, that 
order which had been lost amidst so many revolutions.' x/ 

In the first years of Akber’s reign, his territory was confined 
to the Panjab and the country round Delhi and Agra. In the 
third year, he acquired Ajmh* without a battle ; early in the 
fourth, he obtained the fort of GwMi6r ; and, not long before 
Bairdm’s fall, he had driven the Afghans out of Lucknow and 
the coimtry on the Ganges as far east as Jounpfir, 

The adherents of the house of Siir that still remained in 
those days were under S hir S hah . II.. a son of the last king, 
A'dil ; and, soon after Akber took charge of his outi govern- 
ment, that prince advanced with a considerable army to Joun- 
pur, in the hope of recovering his dominions. He was totally 
defeated by I^an Zeman. a chief of Akber’^; but the victor, 
despising the youth and feeble resources of his master, withheld 
the king’s share of the booty, and showed so great a spirit of 
independence that Akber found it necessary to proceed in 
person towards the residence of the refractory governor. His 
presence produced more dutiful behaviour, but the disposition 
to insubordination was only kept under for the time. 

The next affectation of independence was in Malwa. Tliat 
province had remained in possession of Baz Bahadur one of 
the officers of the Afghan kings,’ and an attempt liad been 
made to dispossess him during the administration of Bairdm 
Ivhan. The undertaking was renewed with more vigour by 
Akber. Adham Khan, the offieer employed, sxieceeded in 

■ ® [Akber’s policy tlius combines in France. — Ed.] i 

that of Serx’ius Tullius in Borne nitli ’’ [Ho was the son of the old 
that of Philip Augustus or Philip IV. governor, Shuja’ IHidn. — Ed.] \ 



defeating and expelling Bdz Bahadur,' but was as little dis- 
posed as Klian Zeman to part with the fruits of his victoiy. 

Akber did not wait for any open act of mutiny : he dis- 
concerted the ill designs of his general by a rapid march to his 
camp ; and Adham Khan, unprepared for so sudden a crisis, 
lost no time in making his submission : his offence was readily 
pardoned ; but he was soon after removed from his government, 
which was given to the king’s former tutor, Pir Mohamme d 
Khan . This man, bred to letters, showed noiTe of the virtues 
to be' expected, either from his old profession or his present 
station. He was invaded by Baz Bahadur ; and, although 
he gained considerable successes at first, he stained them by 
the massacre of the inhabitants of two cities of which he had 
obtained possession, and was ultimately defeated and drowned 
in the Kerbadda ; the whole province falling into the hands 
of its old possessor. Baz Bahadur was finally subdued by 
Abdulla Khan U zbek, whom Akber immediately sent against 
niim At a subsequent period he entered the service of the 
emperor, whose liberal policy always left that resource for his 
conquered enemies. 

The ungovernable spirit of Adham Kh&n was not tamed 
by his removal from power ; for, on some subsequent rivalry 
with ^ber’s vazir, he stabbed him while at prayers, in a room 
ad.joining to that occupied by the young king. Akber ran 
out on hearing the disturbance, and his first impulse was to 
revenge the^ death of his minister with his own hand : he 
restrained himself suflSciently to sheathe his sword, but ordered 
the murderer to be thrown from the lofty building where his 
offence took place. Nor was Abdulla Kh&n less unruly in his 
government of Malwa : within a little more than a year of the 
conquest of the province he obliged Akber to move against 
him in person ; and having in vain attempted to oppose the 
royal army, he fled to Guzerat, and took refuge with the king 
of that country. His fate was viewed with dissatisfaction by 
several other Uzbeks, who occupied commands in Akber’s 
army. ^ They suspected that the young monarch was actuated 
by a dislike to their race, such as a descendant of Baber might 


8 An affecting incident occurred on 
this occasion. B&z Bahddur had a 
Hindd mistr ss who is said to have 
been one of the m'ost beautiful 
women ever seen in India. She was 
as accomplished as she was fair, and 
was celebrated for her verses in the 
Hindi! language. She fell into the 
hands of Adham KhAn on the flight 
of BAz BahAdur ; and flnding herself 
imable to resist his importunities and 


threatened violence, she appointed 
an hour to receive him, put on her 
most splendid dress, on which she 
sprinkled the richest perfumes, and 
laydown on her couch with hermantle 
drawn over her face. Her attend- 
ants thought that she had fallen 
asleep, but on endeavouring to wake 
her on the approach of the KhAn, 
they found she had taken poison and 
was already dead . — (Khaji Khdn.) 



well be supposed to entertain ; and they shared with many 
military leaders in their impatience of the subordination to 
which their class was about to be reduced. In this spirit they 
revolted, and were joined by ICJidn Zeman , before mentioned, 
and by A'saf Khan, another n'obleman, who had lately distin- 
guished himself by the conquest of Garrah, a principality on 
the Nerbadda, bordering on Bunddlcand. It was governed by 
a queen, who opposed the Mahometan general in an unsuccess- 
ful action, when, seeing her army routed, and being herself 
severely wounded, she avoided falling into the hands of the 
enemy by stabbing herself with her dagger. Her treasures, 
which were of great value, fell into the hands o f A^sa f_Khan,; 
he secreted the greater part, and the detectionToTThis em- 
bezzlement was the immediate cause of his revolt. 

The war with these rebels was attended with various success, 
and with alternate submission and renewed defection on the 
part of more than one of the chiefs. It occupied Akber for 
more than two years ; and was concluded by an act of courage 
very characteristic of the conqueror. Akber had made great 
progress in reducing the rebellion, when he was drawn off by 
an invasion of the Panj ab, under his brother Halum. This 
occupied him for several months ; and on his return he found 
the rebels had recovered their ground, and were in possession 
of most parts of the Subahs of Oudh and Allahabad. He 
marched against them without delay, though it was the height 
of the rainy season ; drove them across the Ganges ; and 
when they thought themselves secure behind that swollen 
river, he made a forced march through a flooded country, 
swam the Ganges at nightfall with his advanced guard of not 
2,000 men on horses and elephants, and, after lying concealed 
during the night, attacked the enemy about sunrise. The 
rebels, though aware of the approach of a small body of horse, 
were quite unprepared for an attack ; and Khan Zeman having 
been killed, and another principal chief unh6rsed“a5d made 
prisoner, in the first confusion, they lost all the advantage 
of their numbers, fell into complete disorder, and soon after 
dispersed and fled in aU directions. 

The invasion from Cabul which had interrupted Akber’s 
operations had its origin in much earlier events. Two of 
.^ber’s chiefs, Abul MaaM ® and Sherf ud din, had revolted 
at Nagor, before the Uzbek rebellion (in a.d. 1561, a.h. 909), 
had defeated the king’s troops, and advanced towards Delhi : 
they were afterwards driven back in their tmm, and forced to 

* [AbfU Madli was a sayyid of of ability, but his overbearing temper 
Kdshghar, who (ntereii Humdyun’s led him into continual rivalry with 
service about 1551. He was a man Bciram Khan. — ^En.] 
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and revolted at S am bal, the government •wliicli had been 
a^igned~'fd~T:3feir father. At first they were overpowered 
without an effort ; and the danger from them seemed to be 
completely at an end, when they were compelled to fly to 
Guzerat (1566) ; yet they there sowed the seeds of future 
^blibles, which only ended with the subjugation of the kingdom. 

Some instances occinred during the disturbances above 
related, which, although thej' had no important results, yet 
serve to show the state of society at the time. 

Dming the ins urrection of Sherf ud din, as Akber was 
going in procession to a celebrated shrine, an archer, who, it 
afterwards appeared, belonged to the rebel chief, mixed with 
the spectators, and, pretending to discharge his arrow at a 
bird which was flying over him, suddenly brought it down in 
the direction of the emperor, and lodged it some inches deep 
in his shoulder. He was instantly seized, and Akber was 
entreated to put off his execution, and to extort a disclosure 
of the name of his instigator ; but he said that a confession 
in such circumstances was more likely to criminate the innocent 
than the guilty, and allowed the ptmishment to take its course. *- 
On another occasion, Kh aja Moazzim , a near relation of Akber 
through his mother, li^ given way to a violent temper, and 
treated his wife with such brutality, that her relations applied 
to Alvber to intercede with him, and prevail on him to leave 
her with her mother when he was about to remove to his jagir. 
Akber took an opportunity, while going out on a hunting party, 
to pay him a visit in his house near Delhi ; but the monster 
guessed liis design, and, running to his female apartment before 
Akber had alighted, stabbed his wife to the heart, and threw 
the bloody dagger from the window among the king’s attend- 
ants. When Akber entered the house he found him armed for 
resistance, and narrowly escaped death from one of his slaves, 
who was cut down as he was making a blow at the emperor. 
Akber, incensed at these atrocities, ordered Moazzim to be 
thrown headlong into the Jumna : he did not immediately 
sink ; and Akber relented and ordered him to be taken out 
and imprisoned in Gwalior, where he soon after died a maniac.” 

On one of Akber’s marches he found two great bodies of 
Hindu devotees, prepared, ac cording to their custom.” to con- 
tend sword in hand for the possession of a place for bathing 
during a great annual festival at Tan&ar. He endeavoured 
at first by all means to bring about an amicable settlement ; 
but, finding all was in vain, he determined to allow them 
to fight it out, and looked on at the conflict in which they 

ISlidfi Akbernameli. ^ Akbemdmeli. 

** See p. 6o. 



iitimcdifttcly engaged. At Icnglh one party prevailed, and 
Akber, to jn-event the slaughter that -vvould liave followed, 
ordered liis guards to check the victors, and thus put an end 
to the battle,” 

During this struggle with the military aristocracy, Akber 
was fighting for his crown no less than in his contests w'ith 
the successors of Shir Shdh ; but by the time he had completed 
his twenty-fifth year he had crushed his adversaries by his 
vigour, or attached them by his clemency, and had time to 
turn his thoughts to foreign countries. The first which at- 
tracted his attention was that of the Rajpfit princes, Bahdra 
Mai, the raja of Amber (now Jcipfir), was always on friendly 
terms with hini, and had, at an early period, given his daughter 
in marriage to Akber ; both he and his son, Ebagavan Das, 
being at the same time admitted to a high rank in the imperial 
army. 

Soon after the fall of Eairdm (a.u, 1501, A.ii. 909) ho had 
sent a force against^M.dr.\var, and by the caj)turc of the strong 
fort, of Jdirta had made an imprc,ssion on that country which 
"ho” was unable to follow up. He now turned his arms against 
the rana of Chitor ( or Oudipur). U'di Sing^, the reigning rana, 
was the * 600 "" of Eabor^s eompetitorp Rana Sanga, but was a 
man of feeble character. On the approach of Akber he with- 
drew from Chitor, and retreated into the hilly and woody 
country north of Guzerdt. His absence did not facilitate the 
capture of the fortress. There -was still a strong garrison 
under Jei Mai, a chief of great courage and ability ; and the 
place, though twice taken before, was still regarded by the 
Edjputs of Mcw'ur as a sort of sanctuary of their monarchy. 
Akber carried on his approaches with caution and regularity. 
His trenches arc minutely described by Ferishta, and closely 
resemble those of modern Europe, They were zigzags, pro- 
tected by gabions and by earth thrown from the trench. The 
object, however, was not to establish a breaching battery, but 
to get near enough for sinking mines. This was done in two 
places ; and the troops being prepared for the occasion, -fire 
was set to the train. The explosion was the signal for the 
storming party to rush forward ; but it had only taken effect 
in' one of the mines ; and while the soldiers were climbing up 
the breach, the second mine exploded, destroyed many of both 
parties, and struck such a panic as to occasion the immediate 
flight of the assailants. 

The operations of the siege had now to bo recommenced ; 
but Akber, one night, in visiting the trenches, perceived Jei 
Llal on the works, where he was superintending some repairs 

Akbemdmoh. 



hy <oreh-Ii{ih{. ; hi' jinmi'ilititely singlod liitn out, and was so 
forlvuialp as (o slioot Inm through the head with his ow» hand. 
The garrison lost hoart' on tho death of their gallant, leader ; 
and, with llieir usual infatuation, iibandoiv.'d the breaches and 
withdrew to tiie interior of the fort, where they devoted them- 
selves with the acenstojned solemnitie.s. The women were 
eommitled to (he dames with the body of .Tci Mnl, and the men 
ran out to meet death from (he Mns-'uhnnns, who had mounted 
the rami)arts utiopposed. Kipht thousand men were killed 
on this oeeasion, by the Uujjnu neconnt ; and tho Mahometan 
writers make the number still greater." Tlie. rsina, notwith- 
.stauding the loss of his enpital, remained indcjjendent in his 
fastnesses, Xine years ivfterwards his son and .successor, 
Ibuia iVrlah, was dejwived of his strongholds of Komulner and 
Gognnda (jiridialtly in A.i'. ISTS, ,\.n. 0.SG "), and was compelled 
for a time to (ly towards (he Indus. But, unlike his father, 
he was .an active high-sjurited j»rinee ; '’and liif? perseverance 
was rewarded by snece..!.s : before the death of Akhcr he re- 
covert'd a great jn)rtion of the ojien part, of his dominions, and 
fonndeil (he new capital called (Jndipur, which is still occupied 
by his deseeml;»nt‘5.‘* 11 is house,. alone, of the Bajput ro^'al 
families hn.s rejected all matrimonial conncNions with the 
kings of Delhi ; and has even rcnourieed all afiinily witli (he 
other rajas, looking on (hem as contaminated hy (heir inter- 
course with nil alien race. 

Such connexions were '/.calously promoted hj' Akber, and 
were Ion;: kcjit u)i hy his siiece-ssors. lie him.self had (wo 
Ibljput iptecns, of the Ilousc-s of Jei pur.and Illilrwur ; and his 
elde.st son was married to another princc.s.s of Jcipur. Tho 
bride, on the.'e oconsions, neqiiired a natural intluoncc over 
her husband ; her issue had equal claims to the throne with 
Iho.'-'e born of a Mahometan mother ; and the connexion was 
on n footing of .eo much equality*, that, from being looked on 
with repugnance ns a lo.s.s of ca.st, it soon came to he coveted 
ns an honourable nlli.mce with the family of tho sovereign.* 

In the course of tho next j'oar Akber look the strong hill- 
forts of Biiilambor and Ci'ilinjer; ho went in person against 
the former place. On a .suk'^cqiient occasion, being near tho 
frontier of Jodpiir, Maldeo, the old raja of Jodpur, sent his 

Onn l>oil.v of 2,00 * inon i-pcnpcd u p, rintitn. ttluntiiklmb ut To- 
by nnc\lrnor(tinnry fit putiiponi : llicy wfirlkli. 

luitincl till. Imiid.; of tlioir own womon 'J’od’B Jinfaxtfnin, vot. i. p..'132,otc. 

nntl rtiildron, nnd nnirctird will) tlioin • [F<ir n vory intoro.sti»(r iljdRtrn- 
tlirouf’li til* troops wlio Inid nlornu'd <{on to bIiow liow (ho ItitjpOfs ronlly 
iho pjneo, iw if thoy iiiid l>oon n do- roRordod tlioso iniirniipcs, sro Kiij-’s 
toctiinoiit of tlio bc’.“ifK<'rs in ctinrgo Li/f- of Lord Mftcalfc, voi. i. p, .fic. 
of prisonorn. — Eo.] 



second son to meet him.’* Tliis Alcbcr resented, as an imper- 
fect substitute forliis own appearance; and afterwards, assuming 
a superiority to which ho was not entitled, made a formal grant 
of Jodpur to RAi Sing of Bikamr, a junior member of the same 
'family. Rai Sin g, however, did not obtain possession ; and, 
on the death of Mfilddo, his son submitted, and w'as afterwards 
treated with the greatest favour and distinction by the 
emperor.” 

Alcber’s attention was soon after drawn to an enterprise of 
great magnitude, involving the re-annexation of G uzorat to 
the empire. Th^t kingdom had .passed, ...on ..tlio death of 
Bahddur ~Sh dh..to hi33ophpw3Iah>n6d.n. ; and on the death 
of the latter king, Itis favourite, Etimdd IQidn, who had been 
a Hindu slave, carried on the government in the name of a boy 
whom ho pretended to be a son of Mahmud, and Avho boro the 
title of_MpKof[erJ[II. The usurpation was op posed by another 
clnef named Chenqiz KhUn ; and it was with this last person 
that the Mffzas, whoso revolt was mentioned in a.d. 1660, took 
refuge on "their flight. Their extravagant pretensions soon 
drove them into a quarrel with their protector ; and, after some 
partial success, they were expelled from Guzerdt, jand made 
an attempt tq. seize., on Mdlwa, not long after the taking of 
bhitor, in a.d. 1608. Akbor forthwith sent an army against 
them, but its services wore not required, for Chongiz Khdn had 
in the meantime been assassinated, and the IMrrzds returned 
to Guzerdt to take advantage of the confusion which followed. 
Tlibse' 'confusions continued to rage without intermission till 
the year 1572, whra Akber was solicited by Etimdd Khdn to 
' putjin e nd to the distractions of Guzerdt by taking JhoJdngdqm 
into Kisow n possessi on. He marched froinTOoIln in September, 
i'S72j’”and soon readied Patan, between whieh place and 
Alimeddbdd he was mot by the pageant king Mozaffer, 
who formally transferred his crown to the emperor of Delhi. 
Some time was spent in reducing refractory chiefs ; in endea- 
vours to seize the IMirzds, or, at least, to disperse their troops ; 
land in the siege of Surat, which was carried on by the king in 
tperson. Before the place was invested, the principal Mirzds 
quitted it with a light detachment, and endeavoured to join 
their main body in the north of Guzerdt. Akber made a sudden 
and rapid movement to intercept them, and succeeded in over- 
taking them before they had attained their object. He had 
advanced with such inconsiderate haste that he found himself 
in front of his enemy, who wore 1,000 strong, with a party 
which, after waiting to allow stragglers to come up, amounted 
only to 166 men. With this handful he commenced the attack, 

»# Porishta. * Tod’s Jldj eihdn, vol. ii. p. 34. 



l>u(. wan rcjMilpctl, and cninpellpd <o falu'. liis stand in some 
lanrs fonm‘d l>y stronir lii’dpos of eactns, wIkm-o not. more than 
lhr«’i' lu'iYPS ronld advanrt* ahroast. Ho was hard pressed, 
ajid onoo was separated from liis men, and nearly c)V(.'rj)oworcd. 
Ihit in his small hand were several chiefs of note, and among 
the rest- Ih'ija Hhauayan Sing, of .leipur, with his nei)hcw and 
adojited soil, Raja Man Sin*i ; and it was to the exertions of 
these two thaf Ahhe’r owed his personal deliverance, and Iho 
ultimate success of the day. The Mir/as, however, ofTected 
their junction with their trtKip'^., They afterwards clispersed, 
met with dilTerent aflveiituivs, and came to various ends. 
One was cut off in (Jiu'erat ; the principal ones made their 
way to the north of India, and after sutTcring a defeat from 
Raja Rai .Sing near Xiigdr, revisited their original seat of 
.'^amhal, and when driven thence they plundered in the Panjah, 
and again pursued thi'ir flight towards the Indus, until they 
fell into the hamh' of the l:ing*s officers, and were put to death. 
One only of the Mir:'.:is, named Ilusein, fled from Guzerat into 
the hills near Kh.'indesh, and remained unnoticed ; while Akber 
returned to .Agra, having once more annexed Guzerat to his 
crown. 

He had not been a month at his cajiital, when he learned 
that Mirr.:i Hustdn had ag.nin entered Ge.zeral, had been joined 
by one of the jirincipal officers of the former king, and had 
alre ady reduced the royal troops of the jirovincc to a defensivo 
position, which they found some difficulty in maintaining. 
'I'he rains had also set in, so that the march of a regular army 
was impo'-sible ; but .Akber, with the activity, and jicrhaps 
temerity, that characterized him, at once determined to re- 
trieve his affairs in person. He sent off 2,000 horse to make 
the best of their way Jo Patan, and soon after followed himself 
with .'too persons (chiefly men of rank) on camels. He per- 
formed the journey of more than *150 inile.s with such celerity 
that, in spite of the season, ho had assembled his troops, and 
faced his enemy at the head of y,000 men, on the ninth day 
from leaving -Agra. His force was still very unequal to that 
|of the rebels ; but they were astonished at the sudden appari- 
tion of the emperor, and were, moreover, engaged in a siege, 
and exposed to a sally from the garrison. Akber, therefore, 
though again exposed to imminent personal hazard from his 
Q;yn thoughtless impetuosity', was at last successful. Both 
the insurgents were killed ; and tranquillity being completely 
restored, he again returned to Agra.'* 

Beforo thin biiltio, while AUbor ing under tho weight of a suit of ninil, 
wns nrniing, he snw n stripling (tho out of nil j.roportion to his strcngtii. 
son of ono of the Itiijput rAjas) labour- llo imincciintoly CNchangcd it for a 
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Akber’s next great enterprise was the conquest of Bengal. 
Part of Bebdr had been occupied after the defeat of Shir Shah 
II,, in A.T3. 1560 ; the rest of the province, with all the country 
to the east of it, was still to he subdued, Bengal had revolted 
from Sultdn A'dil before the return of Humayun, and had 
remained under different Afghan kings till now. It was held 
by DMd, a weak and debauched prince, , who had been nearly 
supplanted by his vazir, and was engaged in’ a civil war occa- 
sioned by his execution of this dangerous minister, 

Akber had profited by these dissensions to obtain a promise 
of tribute from Dadd : a temporary prospect of security had 
led that unsteady prince to reassert his independence, and 
the king thought the occasion favourable for going against 
him in person. He left Agra in the height of the rainy season, 
availing himself of the Jumna and the Ganges for the tran.sport 
of his stores and part of his army. He scarcely met with any 
opposition during his advance into Bchar, Baud Khan retired 
to Bengal Proper ; and Akber left his lieutenants to pursue the 
conquest, and returned himself to Agra. 

The reduction of Bengal did not prove so ea.sy a task as was 
expected. Although Ddiid at first withdrew to Orissa,” he 
afterwards twice encountered and routed the royal troops ; 
and when at length defeated himself, and driven to the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal, he was strong enough to make terms 
and to retain the province of Orissa for himself. One of the 
most distinguished of the commanders in this war was Bdja 
Todar IMal, so celebrated as Akber’s minister of finance,” He 
and the other commanders were withdrawn after the peace, 
and an officer of high rank was left as governor of Bengal, He 
died from the influence of the climate of Gour, or Lacnouti, 
the ancient capital, to which he had returned after it had been 
for some time deserted ; and his successor had scarcely taken 


Ulster Buit of hifl own ; enJ seeing 
another r&ja unprovided, ho told him 
to put on the heavy armour which 
had remained unoccupied. This r^ja 
was a rival of the father of the young 
Bdjpdt, who was so indignant at the 
use made of his armour that he tore 
oft that given him by the king, and 
declared that he fhould go into the 
action without any armour at all. 
Akber took no notice of this disre- 
Bpect hut to say that bo could not 
allow his chiefs to be more exposed 
then himself, and that ho would also 
go unarmed into the battle. {AMter- 
n&meh.) 

** Orissa is applied here to the 
small portion of the country so called 


that formed the Mahometan pro- 
vince. 

** [“ T6dnr Mai was of the Kfiyeth 
CMt, and early leaving the FanjAb, 
his native land, commenced his po- 
litical career in Guzerdt, A.fa. 1553. 
He became a militarj' chief and super- 
intendent of revenue by a conjunction 
of oiiices common in those days. 
After serving in Guzerdt and Fengal 
•with reputation ho returned to Hclhi 
in 1577. Hero as Peshkdr or chief 
dejiuty to the Vazir Skdh Mansdr, ho 
assisted in the internal revenue re- 
form with which hLs name and that 
of his master, the Emperor Akber, 
are associated.” {Benares Mag., iiL 
247 -— Ed.] 



t!* ' i-^i h uiiskiii.’ tin- uiK-(inm-ct<‘(i with tin* 
titiii ;! 'A.'t'- ii'i! till th'- i'ImI of th«* third yi-ar from tin* htvahiii^ 
out of tlic n h'-llioii, that it war. tiimlly put nn ••iid to by Ai'.iz, 
*»r A'r.itu Khau, ulio had Todar Mai, and scotus to 

h:iv<* Iitju^dil off many rhic’f**, and coutiiiui'd thoir land-! to 
ju.iuy of till' trofip'. (Afplian*« as wrll as Mo;;tils), who had 
h«-ri tof(»r<* onjoyi-d tlu-iii.” 

Thf old A4'h(tu udhiTfiits of Daiid Khiin iiad not hcon idle 
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during tlicso dissensions among the Moguls. They assembled 
soon after the rebellion broke out under a chief called Kuttfi, 
and before long made themselves masters of Orissa and of all 
the country up to the river Damodcr, near Bardwdn. Aziz 
liaving left the province after the rebellion was subdued, Rfija 
Man Sing was sent from Cdbul to conduct this now war. He 
entered the country held by the Afghdns, and cantoned for 
the rains near the present Site of Calcutta. A large detachment 
of his was afterwards defeated by the enemy, and his son, who 
commanded it, taken prisoner; so that his affairs wore an 
unfavourable aspect ; when Kuttff luckily died (1590), and 
I'sa, a prudent and moderate chief, became guardian to his 
sons. With this chief an agreement was soon concluded by 
MAn Sing allowing the sons of KuttA to retain Orissa ns de- 
pendants or subjects of the emperor. After two years, I'sa 
died. His successor incurred general odium, by seizing on the 
revenues of the great temple of JagannAth. Akbor took 
advantage of this mistake to send MAn Sing again with an 
army, who defeated the Afghans on the borders of Bengal, 
drove them to Cattak, and by concessions of jAgirs, added to 
more rigorous measures, finally reduced them to submission. 

Their last struggle was in 1592 ; and thenceforth (although 
Osman, one of ICuttA’s sons, rebelled again in a.d. ICOO) the 
pretensions of the AfghAns to the possession of the province 
may bo considered as quite extinguished. 

While his officers were employed in the settlement of 
Bengal, Akber’s own attention was drawn to a distant part 
of his dominions. His brother, JSAxrzA^Hakim, who had long 
been undisturbed in CAbul, was led, by a -^h for further 
aggrandizement, again to invade the PahjAb, ''RAja MAn Sing, 
the governor, was compelled to retire before him, and to take 
refuge in LAhor ; and Akber found it necessary to proceed, 
himself, with an army to raise the siege and deliver the pro- 
vince. MirzA Haldm retreated before him ; and the emperor, 
whoso situation no longer required his allowing such attacks 
to pass with impunity, followed up his success, crossed the 
Indus, and after a feeble opposition on the part of his brother, 
took possession of CAbul. MirzA Hakim fied to the mountains. 
[He afterwards made his submission, and Akbor generously 
I restored him to his government. He thenceforth, probably, 
remained in real subordination to his brother. 

After this settlement, Akber returned to Agra, leaving RAja 
BhagavAn DAs of JeipAr governor of the PanjAb. On his way 
he founded the fort which still stands at the principal ferry of 
the Indus, and gave it the name of Attok BenAris. 

After the abdication of Mozaffer ShAh of Gu^rAt, he ao- 



coiiipanicd the army to Agrn, and was kept for some timo 
about the court. He had latterly been allowed to reside 
at a jaglr, which had been given to him, and was no longer 
looked on with suspicion (from 157.3 to 1581). In this ease, 
ns in many others, Akber paid dear for his magnanimity. 
New intriguc.s arose in Ouzerat, and JIo/.nfTcr was invited, % 
Shir Khan Fiiladi, one of the principal actors in the former 
Troiililes’. to lly from his residence in Hindosthn,*ahd put himself 
at the head of his old kingdom. An insurrection ensued, which 
rcaehod to such a height that the king’s troops were obliged 
to withdraw to Patan, in the north of Guzerat, while [Mozalfer 
Shah occupied Ahmedabad, Bnroch, and almost the whole of 
the province. Mirza Khan ** (the son of Bnirfim Khan) was 
sent to quell this' rebellion. He defeated JIozalTcr, and re- 
covered the continental part of Guzerat ; but IMozaffcr retired 
among the almost independent chieftains of the peninsula, 
repelled the attacks of i\Iirza Khan, and made various at- 
tempts, at different periods, to recover his dominions. His 
efforts were all uns\icccssful ; but the endeavours of the Sloguls 
to penctnatc his retreat in the peninsula were attended with 
as little effect ; and no result was produced for a long period, 
except alternate victories and hea^’y loss on both sides. 

On one occasion, indeed, in a.d. 1689, Aziz made his way 
to the sea-coast on the soutli, and fought a great battle. The 
victorj’’ was doubtful, but was followed by the retreat of the 
Moguls ; and it was not till four years after this period, and 
twelve after his rebellion (in a.d. 159.3), that Mozaffer Shah 
was taken on an incursion into the settled part of the province, 
and cut his throat with a razor while on his way to the court 
at Agra. 


** pifrzii Abd ul Rnhftn wns ono of 
tbo most distinpiiisbcd nobles of 
Muhnmmndan India : ho was bom 
at Labor in l.'i.'O. When bo enmo of 
ago, Akber bestowed on bim tbo title 
of ^lirzi'i Kbrin, and bo was soon after- 
wards oppointed govomor of Guzor&t. 
Wien twonty-oigljt years of ago bo 
was made atillil: or tutor of Princo 
Solim, and in tbo snino year ho was 
sent to put dou'n SIozafTor Sbdb’s 
insurrection. Tbo emperor had 
ordered him not to risk a general 
engagement with bis inferior num- 
bers ; but on old noble told him that 
now was tbo timo to become Kiiil i 
Klidniin or to fall in battle, and ho 
accordingly fought tbo battle men- 


tioned in tbo text, and was promoted 
in consequence to the rank of Amir 
of S,000 with tbo predicted title. Ho 
was next honoured with tbo very rare 
title of Vnkil-i-Sultannt or lord lieu- 
tenant of the empire. Ho successfully 
hold tbo governments of Jaunpur, 
Slultdn, and Sind, and performed 
great sorxnecs in the wars in tbo 
Dcckan. His daughter was married 
to Princo Ddniydl. Under Sultdn 
Jcbanglr ho retained the same influ- 
ence in tbo imperial councils, and wo 
find him sent with Princo Shdh Johdn 
to Kandnhdr. Ho died at Delhi 
about 1G2G. (See Erskino’s Life of 
Baber, preface, p. vii.) — Ed.] 



CHAPTER II 

mOM 1586 TO THE DEATH OF AKBEE 

AkBer interferes in the disputes of llio Dccknn — ^Akbcr moves to Attok on tlio 
Indus— Conquest of Cashmfr. a.d. 1580, A.ir. 994— Wars with tlio 
north-eastern Afghans — Description of tlioso tribes and of their country 
— Sect of the Hdsheniyos — Destruction of tlio invading army by the 
ydsufzeis, January, A.D. 1586, Safar, a.m. 994 — Conquest of Sind, K.v. 
1592, A.n. 1000 — ^Recovery of Candahdr, A.n. 1594, A,it. 1003 — Com- 
plete settlement of Hindostan — Expedition to the Deckan, about 
Nov., A.D. 1595 ; about the end of Rabi ul ‘'Akhir, A.ir. 1004 — Clidnd 
Sultiina — ^Her defence of Ahmcdnagar — ^Poaco agreed on, Rajab, A.ir. 
1004 ; about Feb. a.d. 1590 — War renowed and extended to the 
whole of the Deckan, Dec. a.d. 1590, or Jan. 1597 — ^Akber goes in 
person to the Dccluin — Death of Ch5nd Sultana — Taking of Ahrned- 
nagar, about July, A.D. 1600 ; Safar, A.ii. 1009 — Conquest of Kh&nd6nh 
— Akber returns to Hindostan, spring of A.D. 1601, end of A.ir, 1009 
— ^Refractory conduct of his eldest son, Selim, about Nov., a.d. 1 600 ; 
Sh&h&n, A.7r. 1009 — 'Murder of AbOl Fazl, A.D. 1602, a.h. 1011 — 
Reconciliation of Akber with Selim, a-D. 160.3, a.ii. 1012— Continued 
misconduct of Selim — ^He is placed under restraint, and soon after 
released — His quarrels with his own son, Eliusrou — ^Dcath of Ddniydl, 
Akber’s third son — Sickness of Akber — ^Intrigues regarding the 
succession — Unsuccessful combination to set aside Selim — Death of 
Akber, Oct. 13, A.D. 1605, A.H. 1014 — -His character. 

After Mozafier had been driven into the peninsula, Akber 
began to take part in the disputes of the Deckan (in a.d. 1686). 
His first attempts failed, as tvill hereafter be related; and 
before long he was fully occupied by the affairs of his own 
northern dominions. In the year 1585 his brother, Mirzd 
Hakim, died ; and, although he had no difficulty in taking 
the territories held by that prince into his immediate po.sse.ssion, 
yet he heard, about the same time, that Mirzd Soleiman had 
been driven out of Dadakhshan by Abdullah, the Khdn of the 
Uzbeks ; and it was, probably, apprehension of the further 
progress of that formidable neighbour which chiefly induced 
him to go in person to Cabul. Abdullah Khan, however, was 
contented with Badakhshan ; and as Akber made no attempt 
to recover that po.3session of his family, the peace remained 
undisturbed. The emperor was now in tlie neighbourliood 
of the northern mountains, a great portion of which was 
comprised within its dominions ; and he was engaged by this 
circumstance in w-ars of a new description, attended with 
greater difficulties than any he had yet encountered. 

The first was the conquest of Cashmir. That celebrated 
kingdom is an extensive plain, situated in the heart of the 
Himalaya mountains, and more than half ivay up their height. 
Placed, by its elevation, above the reach of the heat of Hindo- 
Etan, and sheltered by the surrounding mountains from' the 



blasts of the higher regions, it enjoj's a delicious climate, and 
exhibits, in the midst of snowy summits, a scene of continual 
verdure, and almost of perpetual spring. Trees belonging to 
difTcrent climates arc scattered over its surface, while fruits 
of various kinds and flowers of innumerable descriptions aro 
poured forth with spontaneous profusion over the hills and 
plains. The level country is watered by rills, which issue from 
the vallevs or fall in cascades down the mountains, and collect 
in difTcrent places, c.spoeially in two lakes, whose varied banks 
and floating gardens arc the great boast of the valley. 

This terrestrial paradise can only be approached by difficult 
and dangerous passes. The road, though a steej) ascent on tho 
M'hole, often rises and descends over rocky ridges ; sometimes 
winds through long and close defiles ; and sometimes runs 
along tho face of precipices overhanging deep and rapid rivers. 
Tho higher part of the mountain, from wlicncc the descent 
into Cashmir commences, is at one season further obstructed, 
and in some places rendered impassable, by snow. 

Cashmir had been ruled bj- a long succc.ssion of Hindu, and 
sometimes, perhaps, of Tartar princes, from a very remote 
period till tlie beginning of the fourteenth century-, when it 
fell into tho hands of a Mahometan adventurer, and was hold 
'by prinees of the same religion till the time of Akber’s invasion.* 
The hopes of that enterprising monarch were excited by dis- 
traetions which prevailed among the reigning family ; and 
while at Attok, in a.d. 15S'G,'ho sent a detachment iiiidor Shah 
Kokh JlirzA, the son of Mirza Solciraan (who had entered his 
.service when driven out of Badakhshan), and his ovm brother- 
in-law, Raja Bhagavan Das of Jeipur, to take possession of the 
prize thus exposed to hazard by the contention of its owners. 

Tho obstacles already mentioned, especially the snow, 
retarded the progress of tho army ; and although it, at last, 
penetrated through a pass which had not been guarded, yet 
its supplies had been exhausted in these unproductive and 
inaccessible mountains, and the remaining difficulties seemed 
i so considerable that the two chiefs entered into a treaty u*ith 
i the ruling power of Cashmir, by which the sovereignty of Akber 
■ was acknowledged, but his practical interference with the 
. province forbidden. The emperor disapproved of this engage- 


‘ The Hitlory of Cashmir called tlio 
“ Ri'ijo Tnrnngini ’’ is rcninrknblo, aa 
tho only specimen of tlint department 
of literaturo in the Sanscrit lanpriiajrc. 

'It is oxccutod by four dilTercnt 
hands ; tho first of whom wrote in 
A.D. 114S, but quotes tho works of 
earlier historians with n precision that 
gives confidence in his accuracy. Tho 


early part, ns in nil history, is fabu- 
lous, but it graduolly approaches to 
consistency in facta and dotes until 
about A.D." COO, from which period the 
chronology is perfectly accurate. 
(Wilson’s History of Cashmir, Trans- 
actions of the Asiatic Society, vol. xv 
pp. 3, S5.) 



ment : and next rear sent another amiT, -whose efforts -were 
attended -with more success. The dissensions -which prevailed 
in Cashmir extended to the troops stationed to defend the 
pass : .part came over to the Moguls ; the rest quitted their 
p.05t_ancLretired.to the.capital. The harrier once surmounted, 
Cashmir lay at the mercy of the invaders. The king submitted,! 1 
-was enrolled among the nobles of Delhi, and was assigned ajj 
large jagir in Behar. Akber afterwards made a journey to 
Cashmir" to enjoy the pleasures of his new conquest. He only 
repeated his visit twice during the rest of his reign ; but Cashmir 
became the favourite summer retreat of his successors, and 
still maintains its celebrity as the most delicious ^ot in Asia, 
or in the world. 

Though Akbers next operations were not unprovoked, like 
those against Cashmir, they were opposed -with much greater 
obstinacy, and terminated -with less success. The y wg^ e 
directed against the north^arteni tribes of the Afghans, who 
inhab it the hilly countries rour^ the plain of Pes hdw er. The 
plainTs of great extent and prodigious fertility, combimng 
the productive soil of India -with many of the advantages of 
the temperate countries in the west. It is bounded on the 
north by the great chain of Hindu Cush ; on the west by the 
high range of Soleiman ; and on the south by a lower range, 
celled the hills of Eheiber, which extends from that of Sdleiman 
to the Indus. This tract forms about one-tenth of the proper 
country of the Afghans. Its inhabitants are now called 
distinguished from the other Afghans by 
some peculiarities of dialect and maimers. 

The northern part belongs, to the -Yusufzeis, who are by 
much the most conriderable of these north-eastern tribes, and 
who afford a good specimen of the rest. The territory includes 
the northern part of the plain of Peshf.-wer, and stretches np 
the mountains of the snowy ridge of EEndu Cush, embracing 
some -valleys of thirty or forty miles in length, and correspond^ 
ing breadth, nom each of which ether vaEeys run up on both 
sides: all ri-ralling Cashmir in climate and beauty, and all 
ending in harro-w gler^, heminj^ fa by high precipices or lost 
m -woo^ arid forests. Such a country is fidl of intricacy and 
'bbstruction'fo "an in-rading army, but affords ea^ commnni- 
cations to the natives, who know the passes from one valley 
to another, ai:d who are used to make their way even when 
there is no path to assist them. The original population was 
Hidian, consisting, probably, of descendants of the ancient 
Parojjamisads.- It had, at a comparativdy recent period, 
been conquered and reduced to a sort of villanage by certain 

- S?? 251. 



Afghan trihrs ; and they, in their . turn, were dispossessed, 
about a century before (his period, bj* (ho Yusufzeis, a tribo 
from near Candahar, wliich liad just suffered a similar expul- 
sion from its native seats. With such possessions, and with 
their numerous vassals, the Yusufzeis added the pride of 
■wealth to the independence natural to mountaineers ; and 
their self-importance was increased by their democratic con- 
stitution. Though each of their clans had an hereditary chief, 
he had no authority* in time of peace, except to consult the 
people and to mahe known their wishes to the other clans. 
Internal affairs were conducted b}’ the inhabitants of each 
^village ; causes were tried b3' a sort of jurj’, and meetings for 
‘one or other purpose were constanth’ held in the public apart- 
ment of the village, which served also as a place of relaxation 
for the inhabitants and of entertainment to guests or passing 
strangers. The land was equ.alljf divided ; and equality was 
mainrained by new distributions of it from time to time. The 
Indian va.ssals were well treated, but the^’ had no share in the 
government ; and the conquerors were not more distinguished 
by their fair complexions than the superiority apparent in 
their demeanour. 

The other tribes inhabiting the plains and the lower hills 
to the south had been longer settled there, and had had more 
intercourse with the Mahometans of India ; but some of those 
in the Solcimani mountains had a still more rugged country 
and less civilized manners than the Yi'isufzois. The emperor// 
Buber had endeavoured to bring the north-eastern tribes undertf 
his dominion, and partially* succeeded -vVith some. He failed 
entircl}' with the Yusufzeis, though he ehij^oj'ed the means of 
- conciliation ns well as destructive inroads into the accessible 
. parts of their countr}'. 

The present quarrel originated in a fanatical spirit, which 
had sprang up, manj' j’cars before, among this portion of the 
Afghans. A person named Baj^azid had then assumed the 
character of a prophet ; had set aside the Koran, and taught 
that nothing existed except God, wlib filled all space, arid was 
the substance.pf .all forms. The Divinity despised all worship 
' and rejected all mortifications ; but he exacted implicit obedi- 
ence to his prophet, who was the most perfect manifestation 
of himself. The believers were authorized to seize on the 
lands and property' of infidels, and were promised, in time, the 
dominion of tht whole earth . Baj’uzi d soon formed a numerous 
sect (•\vhich took the name, of Rosheniya, or enlightened), and 
established his authority in the hills of Soleiman and Kheiber, 
with an infiuence over the neighbouring tribes. He was so 
long successful, that the government was obliged to make an 



oxortion to put liim clown. His own presumption and the 
blind oonfidonoo of his followers led liim to meet the royal 
troops in the plain. Ho was defeated with groat slaughter, 
and died soon after of fatigue and vexation.’ His sons dug 
up his bones, and bore them in an ark, at the liead of their 
column ; but they ooasod to bo formidable beyond their hills 
till about A.D. 1586, when one of the youngest, named JolAla, 
assumed the oommand, and oxoroisod it with such vigour, 
that the ordinary government of Cdbul was found incompetent 
fto resist him. When Prince Hakim died,’ and CAbul came 
idiroctly under Akbor, the govonimont was given to RAja Mdn 
I'Sing, whoso talents and connexion with the emperor wore 
Isujjportod by the forces which ho could draw from his hereditary 
|dominions. 

Even those advantages did not prove offootual ; and one 
of the professed objects 9f_Akbor’s_pxpodition to .the,. Indus// 
was to scAtlo thd 'Afg hdn s. "’With this view ho sent suecossivoFi 
'B'otachm’onts from his camp on the oast bank of the Indus ; 
and commonood his operations by an attack on the Ydsufzois, 
although they had long before quarrelled with the R6shoniyns, 
and renounced the tenets of the sect. 

The chief commanders in the force detached wore Zoin 
Khdn, the emperor’s foster-brother, and Rdja Bir Bai,"Tii{s 
greatest personal favourite. So groat was the importance 
attached to this expedition that Abi'il Eazl relates that ho 
himself drew lots with Bir Bal who should oommand one of 
the divisions, and was inuoh mortified at being disappointed 
in this opportunity of distinguishing himself ; his brother 
Pei/.i accompanied the force.' The open country was soon 
overrun and laid waste ; but on RAja Bir Bal’s advancing up 
one of the valleys, ho found himself, by degrees, involved 
among defiles, where there was no outlet, and was at length 
obliged to give up the onterpriso, and retrace his stops to the 
plain. Zoin Kh&n showed more porsovoranco : lie made his 
way through -many rugged and dangerous mountains, and 
oven built a redoubt in a place convenient for controlling the 
neighbourhood ; but his troops wore by this time so much 
exhausted by fatigue, and so muoh harassed by the increasing 
numbers and audacity of their enemies, that ho was compelled 
to form a junction with Bir Bal ; and both combined would 
have been unable to pursue their operations if they had not 
received further roinforcomonts from Akbor. 

They now resumed their plan of invasion. ...Bin, Bal waj on 

* Dr. Loydon’n ncconnl of llio Kfl- * fin A.n. Ifi85.— Ed.] 

Bliontya Soct, ABialto HcnearchcK, vol. ' Akbornfimoli. 
ii. p. 3G3. 



'vliili- 111* on foot, nnd miulo Ins wny willj 

flifiii'iiltv t(» Alto!;.' 


* Mtl!|l:il:linli lit 

Tiiw/i:j!.1i. Ivli.ifi Jvliiii. I’li.'! 

iinin linvi* 1>"< II iiiiniit' ly iiiforiii'-il «•( 
till* t' iJ )(U(*>ry «i( tlii-. tr.i!i>‘-u'tinn ; 
I'tit 111 - nii'ii-iy to fofli-ii t!ii> ili> ,’riu’o 
•it Al.'l'i-r'n iifiii-'. iiiid to ri'fr.iiii inmi 
itiiytliiit!' tliiit tiirty on Ulr nnl, 

«7is HO f'ri-iif, tlmt his nfr-ininl in ron- 
fiiH'sl dikI fonlrii'liftory, nnii 1 linvo 
I'fioi oljliy<sl to Hiijij.Iy liin liflit'ionpir'i 


from llio " Miint.'il.'hni) ill TnwArlkli." 
An n proof of tlio ilofivls 1 Imvo ns- 
rrilii*(l to liim, I niiiy iiirntion tliiit, 
ii 1 t)io'.if;)i 111* j*iv(>i II full mill own 
■•]ii(|iii*nt ih'-i-ription of tlio total 
ilfstnirtion of tlio iinny, ho oonolmlos 
liy Hlatinj* tho loss at fiOO tuoii. 
KhiUi Khan, with oiiual innortir.ioy, 
KssHris that nf •tO.OOO or .'iO.OnO horiio 
ninl ' t ’•'■lie jitrsr ' sped 



The vewB of this disaster spread alarm in the emperor’s 
camp! One of his sons, Prince MorAd, under the guidance of 
Eaja T6^r ilal, was ordered out with a force to check the 
approach of the Afghdns. After the first apprehension had 
subsided, the prince v/as recalled, and the force left under the 
command of Tddar lilal and Raja Win Sing. 

Akber refused to see Zein KMn, and vms Jong inconsolable 
for the death of Bir Bal. As the raja’s body v/as never found, 
a report gained currency that he v/as still alive among the 
prisoners ; and it was so much encouraged by Akber, that, a 
Jong time afterwards, an impostor appeared in his name ; and 
as this second Bir Bal died before he reached the court, Akber 
again wore mourning as for his friend. Bir Bal’s favour v/as 
owing to his companionable q^ualities, no less than to his solid 
merit. He was a man of very lively conversation, and many 
of his witty sayings are still current in India.’ 

The yfisufzeis made no attempt to pursue their advantages. 
Tddar 3Ial and Han Sing took up and fortified positions in 
different parts of the country, and prevented the Yfisufzeis 
from' cultivating their portion of the plain. By ihose means, 
according to Abdl Fazl, they v/ere reduced to unqualified 
submission^ and,” in reality, some temporary agreement or 
tacit understanding v/as brought about, so as to leave Wm 
Sing at liberty to act against the Rd.sheniyas, under JelAIa, 
in the southern and western hilLs. 

Accordingly, in the course of the same summer, he marched 
against them ; and, after being exposed to considerable hazard, 
he succeeded in gaining a partial success. The Rdsheniyas, 
hov’cver, stood their ground, and the ascendency of the govem- 
raent„waB .not restored till the next year, v/hen a combined 
attack was made by IKn Sing, from Cabul, and a force detached 
by Akber, to cross the Indus to the south of the salt range, and 
come in on the enemy from their rear. Jej^laj//^ at .that 
time completely defeated ; he, however, almost immediately 
fenev/ed his operations, which v/ere kept up for many years, 
and were sometimes aided by contests between the government 
and the Yfisufzeis, which produced no permanent results. 
During this time, it v/as the policy of the HoguLs to prevent 
the cultivation of the fertile plains and valleys ; so that "Jelaia 
was often compelled, by v/ant of supplies, to leave the strong 
countries he occupied, and expose himself to the risk of battles 
on more equal ground. He v/as several times obliged to fly 

alive. The defeat fieertis to havn Bilandsei. 

taken place in the mountains of f?'//.^t, » Chiefly from the Ztluntakliab «t 
and tJie names given to the passes TawArikh. f/fe w/is a Brahman of 
are Karah, or Jiarah-Korah, and the IJhAt or hard trihe. — E d.] 



to the mountains of the Cafirs, and once to the court of Abdul- 
lah, the Khan of the Uzbeks : still, he always returned and 
renewed his attacks, and in a.d. 1600 he was in sufficient 
strength to obtain possession of the city of Ghazm. 

This was the last of Jelala’s exploits. He was soon driven 
out of the city ; and, being repulsed and wounded in an 
attempt which he afterwards made to recover it, he was pursued 
on his retreat and was overtaken and killed before he could 
make his way to a place of safety. 

The religious war was continued by his successors, during 
;the next two reigns (of Jehan^ and Shah Jehan) ; and when, 
at last, the enthusiasm of the Rosheniyas wore out, the free 
spirit of the Afghans, which had owed nothing to its success, 
survived its extinction : the north-eastern tribes were never 
more formidable than in the reign of Aurangzib : and the 
Yusiifzeis have resisted repeated attacks from the ^logul 
emperors, and afterwards from the kings of Persia and Cabul, 
and retain their turbxilent independence undiminished to the 
.present day.* 

The nature of the war with Jelala had not, latterly, been 
such as to prevent Akber’s employing his troops in the ad- 
joining countries. It was some years before the death of that- 
leader, that he made the important acquisitions of Sind and 
Candahar. 

The pro^'incc of Sind had passed from the Arghuns * into 
another family of military adventurers, and Akber rook ad- 
vantage of some dissensions which .afterwards took place 
among these new usurpers, to endeavotir to recover that old 
possession of the kings of Delhi. He sent an army from Labor, 
where he was himself at the time, to enter Sind from the north, 
and lay siege to the fort of Sehwan, the key to Lower Sind, 
and a place of great importance to the security of the whole 
province. 

The success of this attempt was prevented by the chief of 

® Abul Fazl’s account of these wars 
is a curious specimen of his adulation 
and his inconsistency. Immediately 
after Bir Bal's calamity (that is, in 
the 6rst year of tho war) lie says. 

“ The highlands were soon cleared of 
the rubbish of rebellion. Many >T-ero 
killed, and a large number tes'k refuge 
in Tran and Tdran (Bersi.i and T'ar- 
tary) ; and thus the countries of 
Bajanr, Swad, and Tirab, whieh ane 
rarely to be equalled in the world for 
their chmate and fertility, and tho 
plenty of their fruits, wore o'^eansixi 
of these wicked wretches,” Yet tlus 


alleged conclusion of the war does 
not prevent Abul Farl's lelsting 
tho various events which took trlsce 
during the course of it in the rem.arn- 
ing fifteen years that are included in 
liis Instory. He even aooounts for 
Akber's fourteen years' stay in the 
Banjab. by “iiis being at on? time 
cng.tged in suppressing the Tajiks 
(Rosheniyas). tmd at another in 
reducinsr the inhabitants of the north- 
ern hais." (Chalmers' -VS. vwrusrn- 
fsons of fas Alirm.-i-is';.) , 

Anr^in 

A . ' . " 



Sind, who drew near with his army, and intrenched himself 
in such a position that Ahher’s general could neither attack 
him nor carry on the siege while he v/as so near. 

This difficulty was surmounted, by the sagacity of the 
emperor himself. He sent another detachment to enter Sind 
by the way of Amercot ; and, by thus distracting the attention 
of the chief, deprived him of the advantages of his position, 
and, before long, reduced him to give up the province. He 
received very favourable terms, and was appointed by Akber, 
according to that monarch’s practice, to a high rank among 
the nobles of the empire.” 

It is mentioned in the “ Akbemameh ” that the chief of 
Sind employed Portuguese soldiers in this v/ar, and had also 
200 natives dressed as Europeans, These v/ere, therefore, 
the first in India. 

The same chief is said to have had a fort defended by an 
, Arab garrison : the first instance in which I have obsen'ed 
any mention of that description of mercenaries, afterwards so 
much esteemed. 

After the^.^eaeherous seizure of Candahar by Humayun, 
the king of Persia made several attempts to recover possession. 
He had no success till the beginning of Akber’s reign, when 
the divided state of the monarchy enabled him to effect his 
purpose. Similar disorders in the early part of the reign of 
Shah Abb^ls gave a corresponding advantage to Akber, The 
Persian chiefs fell out among themselves ; one of them fled 
to India ; and all parties ultimately turned their eyes to the 
.same quarter ; so that, at length, both the tov.m and territory 
fell, v.’ithout a blov.', into the hands of the IVIogul prince. 

These, proceedings, led to no quarrel vrith Persia : Shah 
Abbas was. fully employed at home, and being desirous of 
Akber’s assistance against the Uzbeks, he soon after renew'cd 
th e f riendly intercourse w’hich had long been suspended 
between the courts, and patiently waited his opportunity of 
recovering .Candahar ; which did not present itself till after 
the death of Akber. 

The acquisition of Candahar placed Akber in complete 
possession of his hereditaiy kingdom beyond the Indus (the 
w'ar with the north-eastern Afghans being now confined to 
I the mountains) ; and nearly at the same time he had com- 
pleted the conquest of Hindustan Proper, Sind had fallen 
;.in 1392 ; the last attempt at rebellion in Cashmir was quashed 
•about the same time ; the reduction of Bengal was completed 
!.by the submission of Orissa ; and all disturbances in Guzerat 

■ ’’ [H« •vTzu made a cominaadcr of rcint of Tatta, {ilorU^e 
S/jQfi and appointed to the govern- p, 74-) — Eo.J 



tonninatoil l>y (!u* dcalh of Mozaflcr in inn.T; po that the 
^Yh^'h' i)f Himlostan to tlio Nerlimhia was more unrior Akhcr’s 
atithoiiiy itian it had heen under any former king. The rana 
of Oudiour. indet'd. continued unsuIxJued ; hut the other 
Majput chiefs were changed from jealous trihutaries to active 
and attached niiherents. 

The next ohjeet for Akhcr was to extend his dominions 
over the Dcokan.i As early ns a.u. laStJ he had taken up 
the eau«e of IhJrh.'in, a brother of Murteza IS'izam Sltah. the 
fourth king of Ainnednagar, who claimed to administer the 
giivernment on the ground «>f the mental derangement of its 
actual pO".cs~or. Att expedition .«ent by Akber from Malwa 
to sr.pp<*rt this claim had failed, and Burhan remained for 
st*me years under Akber's protection. At a later period (.\.n. 
l.'dti), after his brotiier’s death, Burhan actpiircd jtossession 
of his heoedit.iry kingdom without any aid from .Akber; but 
he found it divided by internal faction, and engaged in war 
v.ith his neighhonr the king of Itijapur. All the.-o distractions 
we:v inerea'-ed on the death of Burhan. That event happened 
afi<T a short reign ; and in A.n. liii'.'i there were no lc.<s than 
four partie'5 in the field, e.aeh .Mipporting a .‘•'oj)arate claimant. 
Tlie chief of tlie party that w.a.s in possession of the capital 
had recourse to the aid of the Moguls; aud. at his invitation, 
1‘rinee Mor.id entered th.e Deekan from Gnzerat, and MirzA 
Jvhan, the Klnini Khanan. from Mahva. the two armies forming 
a junction within a short distance of Ahmcdnngar. But. in 
the nieajitinit', the chief by whom they were called in had been 
obliged to leave the caj»ital, and it was now in the hands of 
(.’luind iSultaiui, or (’hand Bihi, one of the mo.st distinguished 
Women th.at ever ai)[>cart‘d in India. This prince.ss was acting 
a« regent for her infant nephew, Bahadur Nizam Shah, and 
.‘-'he no sooner was aware of the appro.ach of the Moguls than 
.•she applied herself to conciliate the king of Biji'ipur, her rela- 
tion, and at the same time to reconcile the heads of the other 
internal parties ; that all might, for a time at least, unite to 
resist the power whose ambition threatened equal danger to 
them all. So .successful wn.s her appeal, that one of the chiefs. 
Nelnuig, an Aby.ssinian, immediately set out to join her, and 
cut his way into Ahmednagar while the Moguls wore in the act 
of investing the jdace : the other two likewise laid aside their 
jjrivatc animosities, and joined the armj' of Bijapiir, then 
marching against the Moguls. These preparations increased 
the cagcrnc.ss of Prince Morud. He pressed on the siege, and 
had already run two mine.s under the works, wlien they were 
discovered and rendered nscle.ss by the countermines of the 
besieged, Chund Bibi herself Bupcrinlending the M’orkmen, 



and exposing herself to the snnio dangers ns the rest. The 
third mine was fired before the moans (.alcon to render it in- 
olTcctnal wore oompldtod : the conntorminors wore blown np, 
a wide broach was made in the wall, and siioh a sudden terror 
was struck among those who defended it, that they wore on 
the point of deserting their posts and leaving the road open 
to the storming party which was advancing. Hut they wore 
soon recalled by CliAnd Bib!, who flow to the broach in full 
armour, with a veil over her face, and a naked sword in her 
hand ; and having thus ohockod the first assault of the Moguls, 
she continued her exertions till every jiowor within the place 
was called forth against them : matchlook-balls and arrows 
poured on them from the works ; guns wore brought to boar 
upon the broach ; rockets, gunpowder, and other combustibles 
wore thrown among the crowd in the ditch ; and the garrison 
in front opposed so steady a rosistanoo, that, after an obstinate 
and bloody contest, whioli lasted till evening, the Moguls wore 
obliged to draw oil their troops and postpone the renewal of 
the assault till the next day. But the garrison and inhabitants 
had boon raised to enthusiasm by the example of the regent ; 
and, as her activity and energy wore not slackened during the 
night, the Moguls found, when the day dawned, that the broach 
had been built \ip to such a height as to render it impossible 
to mount it without now mines. Meanwhile the oonfodoratos 
drew near ; and though the Moguls wore still superior in the 
, field, they wore unwilling to risk all on the chance of a battle. 
'ChAnd B!b!, on the other hand, was well aware of the precarious 
'duration of a combination like the present ; and both parties 
.wore well satisfied to come to terms ; the king of Ahmednagar 
■surrendering to the emperor his claim on-BorAr, of which ho 
diad recently made a oonquost.’* 

The Moguls had not long withdrawn, when fresh dissensions 
broke out in Ahmednagar. One JMolmminod KhAn, whom 
ChAnd Bib! had ajjpointod pAshwA,'" or prime' ihihislor, plotted 
against her authority, and finally applied for aid to Brinoo 
JMorAd. The prince was already engaged in a disjmtio with 
Uho Bcokan princes about the boundaries of BerAr ; both 
'parties had once more recourse to hostilities, and before the 


'• Oh And Blhl is tho favourlto 
hnroino of tho Doolcnn. nnd in tho 
niibjool of ninny fnbnloun ntorion. 
Evon KliAfl KhAn mont'ionn hor hnv- 
Inp llrod flilvor bnlln into tlio Mogul 
oninp ; nnd (bn common tradition nt 
Ahmednagar in, that, wlion hor nliot 
ivna oxpondod, oho loaded hor guna 
BnocoBflivoly with copper, with niivor, 
nnd with gold coin, and thnt it won 


not till aho had begun to flro nway 
jnwola thnt aho oonaontod to mnlco 
ponoo. 

'J'lio title of pAahwA (t'.e. londor) 
had boon naod under tho llnhninni 
aovoroigna. It hna ainoe bocomo 
fnmona an thnt under which the 
Brnmin miniatora of tho rAjn of SAtArn 
no long governed tho Mnrnttn empire. 



Jj( • hc-r. U«- ihfw *>ff ••!» i!ic* njjpm.irh <'if thi- ; 

but iti'.'- Sill'- <1: « lill r<‘:i(J' rcil n tlrfriuv Iidjx'- 

)«-' ; (‘I’.AjhI llibi a p'Mfr uith (lie 

'v.!i<-a the ''ijii'.t rv. in by Iht fartimn; i)ppom'nt«, hurst 

;n{<j f'-mali* ap irliiK ui '. aud pul lnT todrailj. 'I’Ju'ir (roason 
hrau'.’li! i!> invn n-'.vatil ; in a fru-days (Jin lirradi ^vns practic- 
al»Jn : iln* ^'.<l^u tool; placi* ; tin* Mn"u!>; pavr lU) cjuartnr to 
tJn* tiplninp ni'-n ; and tin* youniT J;inp, wjio fdl into tlicir 
Jiand-, wa‘- iciit pri'oin r to tlio hill fort of fiwalior. lJut tlio 
fall of tlin i-apital did n<»t produrc tlio suhmission of tlio king- 
dom. .\iiotinT papi-ant kinp was sot up. and tho dynasty 
was not llnally <-xtinpuishfd till tho rcipn of .Shah .lolian, in 
A. I). I«i:t7. 

Ucfon* tho slopo of Ahniotlnapar, n disnprooinont had (akon 
plaoc hotwoi-n Akhi-r and his vassal, tho fonnor king of.Khan- 
di'sh, which induced tho onijuTor to iinnox that country to 
his ininiodiato dominions. Tho military oporatioiw which 
f-nsin-d occupiotl Akhor for nearly a year, and it was not (ill 
some months after tho storm of Ahmodnapar (hat tho reduction 
of tho provinoo was comi»lelcd by tho fall of Asirghar, when 



|Akber appointed Prince Daniyul viceroy of KlidncKish and 
^erar, with the ICh&ni Khdnan for his adviser, and marched, 
'^himself, to Agra, leaving the command in the Deokan and the 
jprosecution of the conquest of Ahmednagar to Abul Fazl. 

Before his departure Akber had received embassies and 
presents from the kings of Bijapur and Golconda, and had 
married his son Daniyal to the daughter of the former prince.*’ 
Akber’s return to Hindostan was rendered necessary by the 
refractory conduct of his eldest son, Selim.” The prince, who 
.was now turned thirty, does not appear to have been 
deficient in natural abilities ; but his temper had been exas- 
perated, and his understanding impaired, by the excessive use 
of wine and opium.” He had always looked on Abul Fazl 
as his mortal enemy ; and the temporary disgrace of that 
[minister, and his subsequent removal to the Dockan, were 
'(Concessions made by Akber to the complaints and jealousy of 
lliis son. On his own departure for the Deckan, Akber declared 
^Selim his successor, appointed him viceroy of Ajmir, and 
Icommitted to him the conduct of the war with the rdna of 
lOudipur, sending Baja Man Sing to assist him with his arms 
land counsels. After much loss of time Selim set forth on this 
duty, and had made some progress in the fulfilment of it, when 
intelligence arrived of the revolt under Ojmdn^ in Bengal, of 
.which province Mdn Sing was the viceroyr ' He "immediately 
set off for his government ; and Selim, now free from all con- 
.trol, and seeing the emperor’s wliole force employed in other 
'quarters, was tempted to seize on the provinces of Hindostan 
Ifor himself. Ho marched to Agra ; and, as the governor of 
that city contrived to elude his demands for its surrender, he 
proceeded to Allahabad, and took possession of the surroimding 
countries of Oudh and Behar. He at the same time seized 
on the local treasure, amounting to thirty lacs of rupees 
(£300,000), and assumed the title of king. 


The account of tho operations in 
the Dockan is from the “ AkfaemA* 
moh,” and Ferishta, especially his 
History of Ahmednagar, vol. iii. 

Afterwards the emperor Jeh&n- 
gir. 

IE His own account is, that in his 
youth ho used to drink at least twenty 
cups of wine a day, each cup contain- 
ing half a sir (six ounces, t.c. nearly 
half a pint) ; and that if he was a 
single hour without his bovo'rago, his 
hands began to shake, and he was 
unable to sit at rest. After he came 
to the throne, ho says, ho drank only 
five cups {i.e. little more thanaquart). 


and only took it after nightfall. It 
docs not appear how long ho adhered 
to this sobriety. (Price’s JehdngSr, 
pp. C, 7.) Drinking scorns to have* 
boon tho vico of 1(110 ago among the 
Hoiiomotan kings and groat men : 
B&ber and Humdydn both drank 
bard : tho princes of Tdrk dynasties 
Boem all to have had the samo pro- 
pensity ; and oven the S6fis of Persia, 
BO lately elevated by the sanctity of 
their family, not only drank to excess 
in private, but made their piles of 
cups and flagons of gold and jewels 
compose a great part of tho splendour 
of their court. 



However much Altbcr mn3’’ have been afilieted by this 
conduct, lie determined not to drive his son to extremities. 
Ho wrote a teraijcrate letter, warning him of the consequences 
of his conduct, and assuring him of his ouii undiminished 
affection if ho would in time return to the path of his duty. 
As these rcmon.stranccs were soon followed % Akber’s return 
to Agra, Selim replied in the most submissive terms, and 
actually marched as far as Etaj'ah with the professed intention 
of waiting on his father. Whether he in realitj’ intended his 
approaeh to be hostile, or entertained apprehensions for his 
own safety*, he spared no efforts to raise troops, and had as- 
sembled such a bodj* that Akber sent to desire him to advance 
slightly attended, or else to return to Allahabad. Selim ehose 
the latter course. 

It is not improbable that this retreat was procured by 
negotiation ; for it was soon followed bj' a grant of Bengal 
and Orissa b\’ Akber to his son, and bj’ renewed professions 
of fidelity and devotion on the part of the latter. During 
this deceitful calm, the prince had an opportunity, which 
he did not let slip, of revenging his own supposed injuries, 
while he inflicted the severest blow on the feelings of his 
father. 

Abul Fazl had at this time been recalled from the Deckan, 
and was advancing with a small escort towards Gwalior, when 
he fell into an ambuscade laid for him by Narsing D6o, rdja 
of O'rcha in Bundelcand, at the instigation of Prince Selim ; 
and although he defended himself with great gallantr}’, he 
was cut off with most of his attendants, and his head sent to 
the Prince. “ Akber Avas deeply' affected bj"- the intelligence 
of this event. He shed abundance of tears, and passed two 
daj’s and nights without food or sleep. He immediatelj' sent 
a force against Narsing Deo, with orders to seize his family, 
ravage his country, and exercise such severities as on other 
occasions ho never permitted. Ho does not seem to have 
knoAvn of his son’s share in the crime : so far from interrupting 
his intercourse Avith him, he sent Sclima Sultana, one of his 
Avives, Avho had adopted Selim after his oaati mother’s death, 
to endeavour to soothe his mind and bring about an entire 
reconciliation. 

” Scliiu, in his ^Icmoirs, writton {Price’s Memoirs of Jehdngir, p. 33.) 
niter ho wos emperor, acknowledges One of his first nets niter his accession 
tho murder, nnd defends it on the wns to promote the niiuderer, Nnrsing 
ground that Abul Pnzl had persuaded Ded (who had escaped tho unrolenting 
Akber to renounce tho Knnin, ond to pursuit of Akber), to a high station, 
deny tho divino mission of ^Inhomot. ond ho always continuod to treat liim 
On the same ground ho justifies liis with favour and confidence, 
own rebellion og,unst Ids father. 



This cmbaE^ "as attended '.vfth the de=!red e5eet. Selim 
soon after repaired to court and made his subraisjioiL Akber 
received him vrith his usual kindness, and conferred on him 
the privilege of using the roval ornaments. Selim vras soon 
after again despatched vf th a force against the rana of Oadipur : 
hut he protracted his march on various pretences, and shorred 
so little disposition to involve himself in a T>ennanent contest, 
of that nature, that Akber, desirous to avoid a rapture at all 
costs, sent him leave to return to his almost independent re^ 
dence of Allahabad- Here he gave himself up more than ever 
to debaucherv'- 

He had alTravs maintained a peculiar dislike for his eldest 

seem to 


in their disputes at- this time so affected Khusrou's mother 
(the sister of Baja 3Ian Sing) that she svahoTred poison- 
and thus added a fresh sting to the aireadv inffamed mind 
of her husband- Selim's irascibilitv no~ became so great 
that his attendants vrere a&aid to approach b'm ; "and 
he "as guiitv of cruelties idnch had been so long disused 
that thev excited horror among ail "ho heard of tnem, and 
Tvhieh vere peculiarlv repugnant to the humane nature 


The emperor vas much perplexed as to the course to jiuisue, 
and determined to trv the effect of a personal interrieV vrith 
his son- He therefore set off for Allahabad- and had advanced 
one or tvo marches, vrien he heard of the gip'*-mTn'7- Ulness 
of his ovm mother, and returned just- in time to receive her 
last breath. 

On hearing of this Joumev, and the cause of its susnensicn. 
Selim- perhaps animat-ed bv some sense of dutv or natural 
affection, or perhaps conceiving that his interests vould be 
best- served by ins presence at- court-, determined to repair to 
Agra, and to submit in good earnest- to Hzs rather. 

On reaching Agra he vas kindly recKved, but vras for a 
short- time placed under restraint: and either to lessen the 
disgrace of his connnem€nt> or to prevent his indulging in his 
usual excesses, he vas put under the care of a physeian. 
Before long he vas restored to freedom and to favour. Still 
the violence of his temper does not- appear to have abated : 
and his f ealou^ of his son, Shusrou, led to such a disorderly 
scene at an elephant ff^t in Akbeffs presence, that he vras 


^ On vns cosas-Ki Se-Irzi oraeTsd tr^ade-red hnvr ihe sen -ef a -—p-n -vrne 
*-> cSsnder 4o be anve. and ceeld net see a dead heart £svsd 

Aiber cotdd not concesl nis dirrort -adinont ptdn cotdd be rf 

-when be beard of it, bnt ssid' be crneltT a bnmsn beins. ' 



in imminent danger of again incurring the public dis- 
pleasure of the emperor. Ivhusrou took up the quarrel •with 
as much vehemence as his father, and did all he could to 
exasperate Akber against him. It is even probable that 
IChusrou had, long ere this, entertained views of supplanting 
his father in the succession ; and Selim, in his Memoirs, appears 
to have been eonvinced that Akber at one time had serious 
thoughts of such a supersession ; “ but the real favourite with 
Alvber, as well as with Selim himself, was lihurram,” the third 
and youngest son of the latter ; and their preference of that 
prince was among the principal causes of the discontent of 
his elder brother. 

Akber had, some 3’ears before, lost his second son, Morad : 
he now received accounts of the death of his third son, Daniyal, 
who fell a victim to intemperance in the thirtieth year of his 
age. His health having alreadj* received a severe shock from 
his excess, ho was obliged to pledge his word to his father to 
leave off the use of wine, and was so surrounded by people of 
the emperor’s that he was unable to gratify his propensity, 
which had become irresistible. His resource was to have 
liquor secretlj* conveyed to him in the barrel of a fowling-piece ; 
and having thns again free access to indulgence, he soon brought 
his life to a close. This calamity was felt by Akber in the 
degree that was to be expected from the strength of his attach- 
ments ; and it is probable that his domestic afflictions, and 
the loss of his intimate friends, began to prej* upon his spirits 
and undermine his health. 

He appears to have been for some time iff,” when, in the 
middle of September, 1605, his complaint came on with addi- 
tional violence, accompanied by total loss of appetite ; and 
it became apparent, before long, that there were little hopes 
of his recovery. For the last ten days he was confined to his 
bed ; and although he appears to have retained his faculties 
to the last, he was no longer capable of taking part in business. 
From this time all eyes were directed to the succession, and 
the court became an arena for the struggles of the contending 
parties. Selim was the acknowledged heir, and the only 
remaining son of the emperor ; but his rebellion had weakened 
his reputation, and he was now in a sort of disgrace, removed 
from his troops, and from all those over whom he was acous- ■ 
tomed to exercise authority. On the other hand, Eaja Man : 
Sing was maternal uncle to Khusrou, who was, moreover, i 

“ Price’s Memoirs of Jchdngir, p. 33. 

** Afterwards Shah Jehnn. 

® Price’s .Memoirs of Jehdngir, p. 7 . •* 



mamed to the daughter of Aziz, the Khan i A'zim, the first 
^pf Akber’s generals ; and those great personages, foreseeing 
an "increase to their own power in the succession of their young 
relation, took immediate measures for securing the palace 
which forms also the citadel of Agra, and made aU dispositions 
for placing Khusrou on the throne. Selim was' how justly 
alarmed for his personal safety, and forebore visiting the 
palace on pretence of illness. His son. Prince Khurram, though 
only a boy, disregarded both his father’s injunctions and his 
own danger, and declared that he would never quit his grand- 
father while he continued to- live. Akber was distressed by his 
son’s absence, of which he surmised the cause. He repeatedly 
expressed his anxiety to see him, and again pronounced him 
the lawful successor to the kingdom, while he expressed his 
desire that Khusrou should be provided for by a grant of the 
province of Bengal. These declarations, together with the 
exertions of some of the most respectable nobles, who still 
adhered to Selim, had a great effect in drawing off the inferior 
chiefs who had attached themselves to the opposite party ; 
and Aziz soon perceived that he was likely to be deserted if; 
he persevered, and took the priideht’course of opening a private 
negotiation with Selim. Man Sing, whose influence depended 
bn the loyalty of his followers to himself and not to the em- 
peror, was hot exposed to the same danger ; but finding himself 
left alone, a nd hav ing received %ttenng overtures from Selim,' 
he also at lengthTpfomised his support" toT;he heir apparent,*' 
who now repaired to the palace, and was affectionately received 
by the dying monarch. The last moments of Akber are only 
recorded by his successor. He says that, at this interview, 
Akber desired him to bring all his omrahs into the chamber 
where he was lying ; “ for,” said he, “ I cannot bear that any 
misunderstanding should subsist between you and those who 
have, for so many years, shared in my toils and been the com- 
panions of my glory.” When they were assembled he delivered 
a suitable address to them ; and, after wistfully regarding 
them all round, he desired them to forgive any offences of 
which he might have been guilty towards any of them. Selim 
now threw himself at his feet, and burst into a passion of tears ; 

■ but Akber pointed to his favourite scymitar, and made signs 
to his son to bind it on in his presence. He seems afterwards 
to have recovered from this exhaustion : he addressed himself 
to Selim, and earnestly conjured him to look to the comfort 
of the ladies of his family, and not to forget or forsake. his 
old friends and dependants. After this he permitted one of 
the chief mullahs, who was a personal friend of Selim’s, to 
be brought to him, and in. his presence he repeated the 



Mahometan confession of faith,* and died in all the forms of a 
good ]\Iussulman.’* 

Akberjs^describcd as a strongly biiilt and handsome man, 
•with an agfeei^^'exprcssion of countenance, and yeiy cap- 
tivating manners.” B[e'“\TOS— cndowe'd"with"gfeat pefsoiial 
.sTrengtlf .and activity. In his j'outh he indulged in wine and 
good living, but earlj' became sober and abstemious, refr-aining 
from animal food on particular days, making altogether nearlj’’ 
a fourth part of the j’car. He was alwa3’’s satisfied Avith very 
little sleep, and frequently spent whole nights in.those^philoso- 
phical discussions of .wliich he .was so fond. Although so 
constantly engaged in wars, and although he made greater 
improvements in civil government than any other king of 
India, yet, by his judicious distribution of his time, and by 
his talents for the despatch of business, he . always_ enjoyed 
abundant leisure for studj’ and amusement. He was fond of 
witnessing fights of animals, and all exercises of strength and 
skill ; but his greatest pleasure was in hunting, especiallj’’ in 
cases like the destruction of tigers, or the capture of herds of 
wild elephants, which gave a scope to his enjoyment of adven- 
ture and exertion. He sometimes also underwent fatigue for 
the mere pleasure of the exertiop, as when he rode from Ajmir 
to Agra (220 miles) in two successive days, and in many similar 
journc3's on horseback, besides walks on foot of thirty or forty 
miles in a da3’^. His histor3' is filled with instances of romantic^ 
courage, and he seems to have been stimulated by a sort of - 
insti ncti ve l ove of .dn.nger_as.often_a s by a n y rational mo tive.; 
Yet he showe djno-fondness f or war : he was always read3’^ to- 
taEe'tEe field and to remain there, exerting all his talents and 
energy, while his presence was required ; but when the fate 
of a war was once decided, he retmmed to the general govern- 
ment of his empire, and left it to his lieutenants to carry on 


• [Mr. Blochmnnn shows (Ayin-i 
A. trnnsl. i. p. 212) that tho account 
of Akber's rofVirn to Muhnmmndan- 
ism is very doubtful. — Ed.] 

Akber was buried near Agra. 
His tomb is thus described by Bishop 
Heber. Tlio central building “ is a 
sort of solid pyramid, siuroim-ied 
estemally with cloisters, galleries, 
and domes, diminishing gradually on 
ascending it, till it ends in a square 
platform of white marble surroimded 
by the most elaborate lattice-work 
of the same matoriol, in the centre of 
wliich is a small altar tomb, also of 
white marble, carved with a delicacy 
and beauty wliich do full justice to 
the material, and to the graceful 


forms of the Arabic characters which 
form its cliief ornament.’’ (Bishop 
Heber’s Xarrative, vol. i. p. 5S7.) 
Tliis immense pile served os quarters 
to a European regiment of dragoons 
for a year or two after the first con- 
quest of that territory by the British. 

“ Price’s Memoirs of JcMngir, p. 
45. Tho following is the account 
given of him by the Portuguese 
Jesuits who went to \-isit him from 
Goa. Ho was about “ fifty years old, 
wliite like a European, and of saga- 
cious intellect. He received them 
with singular affability,” etc. (Mur- 
ray’s Discoveries in Asia, vol. ii. p. 
89.) 



tlio remaining military operations. Tliesc were, in some cases, 
very long protracted ; but bis conquests, wlien concluded, 
were, complete ; and no part of India, except that near the 
‘capital, can be said to have been thoroughly subdued until 
//his time, Ho%va 5 Ji,ot.frce.from.aml)ition.; but as thc.countncs 
[;he inyadedlmd been formerly subject to Delhi, he would have 
1; meuired more blame ,than_praiso among his contemporaries if 
>1 ho had forborne from^attompting to rccoycr them. 


CHAPTKR III 

AKBKR’S INTEUNAI. rOMOY 

Akbor’fi intornnl policy, roliRioun nnd civil— lliB gononil lolorniion nnd impnrti- 
nlity — ProRrcBB of liifl roli;;ioiiB opitiioiiB — Eoi/.i — III b IrariBlnliotiB from 
tlio SaiiBcrit — IToBtiporintondHtmiiBlnliotiB from tlint nnd otIicrInnKiiiif'oB 
— Abfil Fn’/.I — Akljor’fl iitliichmcnt to tlioBo brolliorB — AkIxir'R rnli^sioiiB 
nnd piiiloBopliical confcronccB — ^ItoligioiiB ByBloin of AIcber — IfiB dia* 
courn;;omcnt of tlia Ariilioiiiotnii pcciilinritinB — Ilia rcatrictioriH o» tlin 
HindA atiporatition — His gonornl indulgonno to JfiodAn — Diacontentn 
among tlio AIiiBBiiImnna — Limited progroiiB of liia own rnligion — IfiB 
civil government — Revenue Byatcrn — ^'J’Adnr Mnl — SAI> iiIib, or govern- 
montB, nnd tlieir efllnbliBlimontn, military, judicial, nnd police — Reform 
nnd now model of tlio nrmy — ^FortiflcntionB and public workn — IfoiiBo- 
liold nnd court. 

But it is to liis internal policy that Altbor owes his place in 
that highest order of princes, whoso reigns have been a blessing 
to mankind ; and that policy shows itself in different shapes, 
as it affects religion or civil government. Akber’s tolerant 
f spirit. j^as displayed early in his reign, and appears to have 
been entirely independent of any doubts on the divine origin 
of the .Mahometan faith. It led him, however, to listen, 
without prejudice, to the doctrines of other religions, and 
involved him in enmity with the bigoted members of his own ; 
and must thus have contributed to shake his early belief, and 
,to dispose him to question the infallible authority of the Korfln. 
j'The political advantages of a new religion, which should, take 
jin all classes of his subjects, could not fail, moreover, to occur 
'(to him. In the first part of his reign, he was assiduous in 
Visiting sacred places, and in attendance on holy men : even 
in the twenty-first year of his reign, he spoke seriously of 
performing the pilgrimage to Mecca ; and it was not till the 
twenty-fourth year (a.d, lfi79) that he. made open profession 

of h is latitudinarian opinions. 

it is not impossible' that some even of the holy persons 
whom he visited may have held the free notions common witli 
particular sects . of Mahometan ascetics ; but the blame of 
corrupting Akber’s orthodoxy is thrown by all Mussulman 



writers on Feizi and Iiis brother Abul Fazl. These eminent 
persons were the sons of a learned man named Jlobarik, who 
was probably a native of Nagor, and who, at one time, taught 
a college or school of law and divinit}'^ at Agra. He was at 
first a Sunni, but turned Shia ; and afterwards took to reading 
the philosophical works of the ancients, and became a free- 
thinker, or, according to his enemies, an atheist. So great a 
persecution was raised against him on this account, that he 
was constrained to give up his school, and fly with his family 
from Agra. His sons conformed, in all respects, to the Ma- 
hometan religion ; though it is probable that they never were 
deeply imbued with attachment to the sect. 

Feizi was the first Mussulman that applied himself to a 
diligent studj' of Hindu literature and science.* It does not 
appear whether his attention was directed to these researches 
by Akber, or whether he undertook them of his oum accord. 
It was, however, b}' the aid and under the direction of the 
emperor that he conducted a systematic inquiry into every 
branch of the knowledge of the Bramins. Besides Sanscrit 
works in poetrj’ * and philosophy, he made a version of the 
“ Bija Ganita ” and “ Lilavati ” of Bhdscara Acharya, the 
best Hindu books on algebra and arithmetic. 

He likewise superintended translations made from the 
Sanscrit by other learned men, including one, at least, of the 
Vddas ; the two great historical and heroic poems, the “ Maha 
Bhdrata ” and “ Edmayana ” ; and the “ History of Cashmir,” 
the only specimen of that sort of composition in Sanscrit prose.’ 

Akber’s acquisitions of this nature were not confined to 
Sanscrit. He prevailed on a Christian priest, whom Abul Fazl 
calls Padre Fardbatun, and describes as learned in science and 
history, to come from Goa, and undertake the education of a 
few youths destined to be employed in translating the produc- 
tions of Greek literature into Persian. Feizi himself was 
directed to make a correct version of the Evangelists.* 

Feizi was first presented to Akber in the twelfth year of his 


* [Ou tills seo Sir H. Elliot’s note 
D. in Sowson’s Hist, of India, vol. v. 
He shows that several Hindu books of 
medicine and astronomy hod been 
translated from the Sons'Krit during 
the early centuries of the Khalifate. 
Albirun! certainly Itnow Sanskrit. — 
Ed.] 

® He translated tho “Nnlo and 
Damayonti,” on episode of tho 
“ Haha Bhdrata ” (seo p. 170). Feizi 
was likou’ise oiithor of a great deni of 
original poetry, and of other works, 
in Persian. Ho seems to litiYe been 


more studious and less a man of the 
world than Abdl Fazl. 

’ Muntakliab ut Tawdrikh. [See 
Bowson’s Hist, of India, vol. v. pp. 
537, 639.— Ed.] 

* The taste for literature and ac- 
complishments seems to have been 
much diffused in Akber’s court : 
Aziz (or I^dni A'zim) was a man of 
great learning ; Mirza Khdn (Ehdni 
Khdndn), son of Bairdm Khan, and 
the second of Akber’s generals, made 
the excellent Persian translation now 
extant of Baber’s MemoirSt from the 


reign, and introduced Abul Fazl to Alcbcr six years later, in 
A.D. 1574 . 

Those brothers soon became the intimafe fricnd.s and in- 
separable companions of their sovereign. They not only were 
the confidants of all his new opinions in religion, and his advisers 
,in his patronage of literature, both in foreign countries and his 
jown, but -were consulted and cmplo3’’cd in the most important 
'affairs of government. .Feizi was sent on a special embassy 
■:to the kings of the Deckan previous to the invasion of that 
fcountry ; and Abul Fazl lived to attain the highest military 
rank, and to hold the ofiicc of prime minister, Akber’s distress 
at the loss of Abul Fazl has been mentioned, and the account 
of his behaviour at the death of Feizi is the more to be relied 
on as it is given by an enemy. It was midnight when the 
news was brought to him that Feizi was dying ; on which he 
hastened to his apartment, but found him already nearly 
insensible : he raised his head, and called out to him, with a 
familiar term of endearment, “ Shekhji ! I have brought All 
the physician to j'ou : why do not 5'ou speak ? ” Finding that 
he received no answer, he threw his turban on the ground and 
burst into the strongest e.xpressions of sorrow. When he had 
recovered his compo.sure, he went to Abul Fazl, who had with- 
dra%vn from the scene of death, and remained for some time 
endeavouring to console him, before he returned to his palace.' 

Along "with Feizi and Ablil Fazl, there were many other 


Turldsh. Among tho distinguiBlicd 
men of this time, all historians men- 
tion Tdns6n, a celebrated composer, 
whose music is still much admired. 
Even Zein Khfin (so often mentioned 
as an able and active general) is said 
to have played well on several instru- 
ments. Akbcr encouraged schools, 
at which Hindd as well os Ufahomctan 
learning was taught, and “ every one 
was cdueated according to his circum- 
stances and particular views in life.” 
{AlAemimeh.) 

^ Muntakhab ut TawArildi. Tlio 
same author, whoso name was Abdul 
Kddir, relates that Feizi continued to 
blaspheme in his dying moments, and 
that at last ho barked like a dog, 
while his face became disfigured, and 
his lips black, as if ho already boro 
the impress of tho damnation that 
awaited him. Abdul ICddir inserts 
in his book a letter in his favour from 
Feizi to Akber, and defends himself 
from the charge of ingratitude in 
defaming his benefactor after his 
death, by saying that it was a para- 
mount duty ho owed to God and to 


religion. The letter shows Feizi’s 
zeal for his friends in a strong point 
of view. It expatiates on the ser- 
vices of tho bearer, and his ill luck 
in their not having attracted notice ; 
speaks of him in tho warmest terms 
os an intimate acquaintance of 
thirty-seven years’ standing, a true 
and faithful friend, and a person of 
many virtues and accomplishments ; 
end ends by strongly recommending 
him to tho emperor. Though Abdul 
ICddir had quarrelled with Feizi and 
Abfil Fazl on points of religion, this 
dispute docs not seem to have led to 
his disgrace with Akber ; for ho 
mentions that ho was employed by 
that monarch to make a catalogue of 
Feizi’s library oftcr his death, and 
that it consisted of 4,G00 boolcs, care- 
fully corrected and well bound, on 
poetry and literature, moral and 
physical scionco, and theology. 
ITheso passages from Abdul ICddir 
aro translated in Sir H. Elliot’s Hit- 
toriana, vol. i. pp. 255 — 258. Dow- 
son’s HM. of India, vol. v. pp. 
544— 549.— Ed.] 



h'.iriii'il inon nf nil n'li>ri<ins nhoiil Iho court- ; nnd it- wns (lio 
(Icliidit of Alilirr to ;o. rml)lc tlifiii, niul sit for whole nightR 
n:;-!-liu(: ot their phihv'ijihienl djHfMi's^^ionf:. llis regular mcol- 
iu/j'j v.en'* <iu I'riihn- ; luit he often sent- for single JJramins or 
Mnh(*iuetn!» Sufi-; on other oecasioji'J. ntul entered into long 
innuirirs ri‘;;.»r.lin:r tin* tenets of their different schools.* Some? 


specimens of the diseji'-'ions 

irnr.eiitnry one .) ,nn- piven in the 


111 those meetings (probably 
“ Dahistaii,” a learned Persian 


work on tile various n lieioiis of Asia. 


'.riie fulle t is a dialogue between a Pramiti, a Mussulman, 
a wor.'hipp-T of tire, a .lew. n Christian, and a philosopher.’ 
Tile rej'rr -enl itive of each religion brings forth his argument, s ; 
which ari' j-ucei * -ively condemned, some on account of tho 


vicious charnetcr of tiieir founders, and all for tho ab.surdity of 
their ihvtrinc', ntid the want of proof of their alleged mimcle.s, 
T!:e ]ihilo oplier winds nji the cli«conrse by recommending 
a .sy.'tem wlncii . hall have no ground hut rea.son nnd virtue. 
.•\n account of a real ilebale of this kind is given in the “ Akher- 
jiiinieh.” It was cann d on before an assemblv of tho learned 


of all religion ■. lietwei u P.adn* Ucdif* a Christian priest, nnd 
a b('(ly of .^^.■lilonle*^an mullahs : a decided advantage, both in 
tiMiiper and argument, is given to the Ciiristian. It was con- 
cluded by .Al.berV rei»roving tbe mullahs for their violence, 
.ami exjue-xiiig his own ojiinion that (Jod could only bo adc- 
ouatcly worshipped by following r(>a«on, nnd not yielding 
impHeit faith to any alleged revelation.' 


• Trnn-!.'.!'^! t'V Co1oin-l Ki'nncijy, 

7'r.in. rif tKr Litrr.zry 

Sr-’ir!'/, Vi.I, ii. ji. ‘JI7, etc. 

* {.Mr. m-Tli;!.-..'!!; ili'.wn th.it 
tho rliAiihJ 1... ** gn.irc J*<i i..'. 
th- I’l-rtiiyii* '!■ lIli^':c:Inry IJoiloljiJto 

.•\iliiAVi\-n. — Ki>.] 

' A circuiij- lAsici' i-i ri-liitci! n'canl* 
ins •tc!“ incr-liiip, *if vliirli the C’hrN- 
linjo cinil >tnlif'ii'.«'t.-in« j:iv.’ ilifTcn-nt 
nrcdijntrt ; iimi, wlmt i- rntht r tin- 
ii'iitil in ronto)vi'o-n-«, c-ich tells tho 
rt'jry in tho ivny l<-.i-t fiivmir.ihlo to 
hii oini fAith. 'fill' ili'j'iitiinls hnvinf; 
rj’lil on tho ilivinily of tln-ir o'.'-poi’- 
ttw rcriplur*'-;, the i'hri linn, nrroril- 
inj: to .Mu'll l-'nrl, ofTi-n’il to ivull: into 
II tlnrnin;; fiirnnpc, iK-iinnK tho Hihlo, 
if tho Mnhoniotnn ivouUl phow n 
sirnilnr confhlonco in the jiintoction 
of till* Kor.-tn. To this, ho snys, tho 
Miissiiliniins only nnsivco’il h.V rv- 
jironchfs. The ini.-fiioniirics, on the 
nthor Imnd, Fny tho propoial ciinio 
from tho Mll^•sul^nnnF, nml wns ro- 


jccto.i hy thotn. contrnrj* to tho wish 
of .McIht. (.Murmy’s AttaHe Dir- 
c-.rfrirf. vi>l. ii. p. lU.) nio probn- 
hihty i”, tlml .•Mtlx'r inny hnvo token 
Ihii ivny of nniii.<ini; hiinirlf with tho 
cxtr.iv.iK.uicc of Isith porlios. It 
ilws not iipponr thiit ho hml nny 
<lo-ipt, to tiini tho CliristiniiF nt lons’t 
into ileri.'-ion. Tho missionnricF, pro- 
vokoil nt tho cli-'.Appointmcnt of thoir 
ranenino hopes of convortinp tho 
emperor, iipivar nt length to linvo 
Fu^peelevl tliat he hml no object in 
oncotirntriie,; them, o.xcept to gratify 
his taste with their pictures and 
itnnpos, and to swell the pomp of his 
ooiirt hy their nttondanee (Murray's 
.'h'lafiV m*corrrief, vol. ii, p. 01); 
hut, Im.-ides his intense curiosity 
about the relicious opinions of all 
feots. both .Ahul rnrl nnd Abdul 
Ktidir ri'pre.sent Itiin ns oiitortnininp 
n n'al n'speci for Cliri.stinnity. Tho 
latter author says that he made liii .. 
son Monld he instrueted in tho P" 
pol. nnd that those le.ssons woro, 
liepun ncconlinp to tho usual 



The religion of Akher himself may be inferred from what 
has been said.* It see ms,to have been pure.dcisni ; in addition 
to which some eeremonies were permitted in consideration of 
human infirmity. It maintained that we ought to reverence 
God according to t he k nowledge of_him_deriyed from pur_o\vn 
r eason, by w h ich his un i ty and bcnevoience are sufficiently 
'est^lished ; that we ougfo to serve him, and seek for our 
Hture happiness_^by"s'ubdmng dur h^^^^ passions, and practising 
such yurtues as.are beneficM.to mankind ; but that we should 
not adopt a creed, or practise a r itual, on the authority of any 
!>iAyras'ffiI'werelialbIeJo vi ce and citot like ourselves. ” If it 
were" aljsolutely" necessary for men to liave some visible object 
of adoration, by means of which they might raise their soul 
to the Divinity, Akher recommended that the sun, the planets, 
or fire should be the symbols. He had no priests, no public 
' worship, and no restrictions about food, except a recommenda- 
tion of abstinence, as tending to exalt the mind. His only 
observances were salutations to the sim, prayers at midnight 
and daybreak, and meditations at noon on the sun. Ho 
professed to sanction this sort of devotion, from regard to tho 
prejudices of the people, and not from his orvn belief in their 
efficacy. It is, indeed, related by Abul Fazl, that, being once 
.entreated to pray for rain, he refused, observing that God 
knew our wants and wi^es better than we did ourselves, and 
did not require to be reminded, to exert his power for our 
benefit. But as Akher practised all his ceremonies as well as 
.permitted them, it may be doubted whether they had not 
(gained some hold on his imagination. He seems to have been 
' by nature devout, and, with all his scepticism, to have inclined 
even to superstitions that promised him a closer connexion 
with the Deity than was afforded by the religion which his 
reason approved.” To this feeling we may ascribe, among 
other instances, the awe and veneration with which he adored 
the images of Jesus Christ and the Virgin, when they were 
'shown to him by the missionaries.** 

Notwithstanding the adulation of his courtiers, and some 
expressions in the formulae of his own religion, Alcber never 
seems to have entertained the least intention of laying claims 
to- supernatural illumination. His fundamental doctrine was, 

“ In the name of God,” but ** In tho trarikh. See also n very full note in 
name of Jesus Christ.” [Sir H. Mr. Blochmonn's translation of tho 
Elliot's Historians, vol. i. p. 24S. — A’yin-i-Akbcri, i.pp. 1G7 — 212. — ^En.] 
Ed.] *® [Ho used to nssocinto with Hindfi 

* [There is an interesting paper on yogis on tho most familiar footing, 
this subject in Professor Wilson’s and was initiated into all their know- 
CoUtcied Works, vol. ii., chiefly based lodge and practices. — ^E d.] 
on Abdul Endir's Jlfuptakhab vt Ta- ' " Murray, vol. ii. p. SO. 


that there were no prophets ; his appeal on all occasions was 
to Inim a n reas on' : and his rig ht to interfere at all with religion 
was grounded on his duty as civil magistrate.” He took the 
precaution, on promulgating his innovations. to_ obtain th e 
legal opinions of the principal I\Iahometan lawyers, that the 
KingJ\ya01i eliead of the church, and had a right to govern it 
accor ding to his own judgment,” and to decide “all disppftes 
amon~ig ~its~menibcrs and in his hew confession of faith it was 
declare^ fliat " There was no God but God, and_that Akber 
was his calif."^ 

In the propagation of his opinions, Akber confined himself 
to persuasion .~and made' little progress except among the 
people about his court and a few learned men ; but his mea- 
sures were much stronger in abrogating the obligations of the 
Mussulman religion, which, till now, liad been enforced by 
law. Praj'ers, fasts, alms, pilgrimages, and public worship 
were left optional : the prohibition of unclean animals, that 
of the moderate use of wine, and that of gaming with dice, 
were taken off ; and circ umcisi on was not permitted until the 
age of twelve, Avhon the person to imdergo it could judge of 
the propriety of the rite.” 

Some of the other measures adopted seemed to go beyond 
indifference, and to show a wish to discountenance the Ma- 
hometan religion. The era of the Hijra and the Arabian 
months were changed for a solar year, dating from the vernal 
equinox nearest the king’s accession, and divided into months 
named after those of ancient Persia. Th e study of th e-Arabic 
language was discouraged : Arabian names (as Mohammed, 
Ali,"etc.), were disused.” ' Tlie ordinary salutation of Salam 
aleikum ! (Peace be unto you !) was changed into AUahu 
Akbaru ! (God is most great !) ; to which the answer was, 
Jalla Jalaluhu ! (iMay his brightness shine forth!).” Even 
M^earing the be ard, a practice e njoined, by theJCoran,_w.as, so 
offensive-to -Akber, that he would scarcely admit a person to 
his presence who conformed to it. This last prohibition gave -I 
peculiar disgust to the Mahometans, as did a regulation intro- 
ducing on certain occasions the Persian custom of prostration 
(or kissing the ground, as it was called) before the king ; a 

Some of Ills practices, as breath- _ [” The study of the language and 

ing on his disciples, etc., which have literature of the Arabs was discounte- 
been mentioned as implying preten- nanced, and that of its law and theo- 
sions to miraculous powers, are the lo^ prohibited. A provision was 
common forms used by spiritual in- subsequently made in favour of 
struotors throughout India. arithmetic, astronomy, natural his- 

Muntakliab ut Tawdrikh. tory, and philosophy.” (Wilson’s 

Colonel Kennedy adds that the Essays.) — ^En.] 
marriage of more than one wife was These phrases include the em- 

forbidden. peror’s name, Jeldl ud din Akber,^ 



mark of respect regarded by the Mahometans as exclusively 
apijropriated to tlio Deity. 

As the Hindus had not been supported by the government, 
Akbcr had less occasion to interfere with them ; and, indeed, 
.from the tolerant and inoffensive character of their religion, 
the seems to have had little inclination. He however forbade 
|tria1s by ordeal, and marriages before the age of puberty, and 
fthe slaughter of animals for sacrifice. He also permitted 
(widows to marry a second time, contrary to the Hindu law : 
f above all, he positively prohibited the burning of Hindii 
.^widows against their will, and took effectual precautions to 
; ascertain that their resolution was free and uninfluenced. On 
one occasion, hearing that the raja of Jodpur was about to 
force his son’s widow to the pile, he mounted his horse and 
rode post to the spot to prevent the intended sacrifice.*' 

His most important measures connected with the Hindus 
■were of a purely favourable nature, but had been adopted 

r niany years before his innovations in religion. His employment 
of them equally with Mahometans began with his assumption of 
the government. In the seventh year of his reign he abolished 
the jizya or capitation tax on infidels ; " an odious impost, 

, which served to keep up animosity between people of the pre- 
j dominant faith and those under them. About the same time 
I he abolished all taxes on pilgrims ; observing 'that,' “ although 
I the tax fell on a vain superstition, yet, as all modes of worship 
: were designed for one great Being, it was wrong to throw an 
obstacle in the way of the devout, and to cut them off from 
■ their mode of intercourse with their Maker.” ” 

Another humane edict, issued still earlier (a.d. 1661), 


” Colonel Kennedy, Bombai/ 
Transactions, vol. ii. p. 201. 

“ Akbemdineh. 

‘o [Wo have had this tax already 
alluded to on p. 302. Tlioro is on 
interesting dialogue in Forishta 
(Briggs’s translation, vol. i. p. 349), 
between Aid ud Bin and liis principal 
Cdzi, respecting the proper amount 
of this tribute. The Cdzi decides, on 
tho authority of the Imdm Hanifa, 
that “ tho jizya, or ns heavy a tributo 
us they can bear, may bo imposed, 
instead of ‘death, on infidels, and it 
is commanded that tho jizya and 
kliirdj (or land-tax) bo exacted to tho 
uttermost farthing, in order that tho 
punishment may approximate as 
nearly as possible to death.” Tip to 
tho time of Firuz Shdii, Brahmans 
wore exempted from this tax ; in his 
time tho highest class of Hindds wore 


rated at 40, tho second at 20, tho third 
at 10 tankas per head ; and tho 
Brahmans wore allowed to pay tlio 
lowest rate. It was enforced with 
great severity under tho Lodi kings. 
Aurnngzib roimposed it in tho 22nd 
year of iiis reign, and directed that its 
levy should bo attended with every 
circumstance of contumely which his . 
ingenuity could devise ; thus every 
one was to bring it in person to tho 
treasury officer, and to present it 
standing, etc. It was regularly loyiod 
until tho, reign jorT'droldi8ir,ILwhon 
o^dsltion to jt forced the, minister 
to^^rH5]5!^~i)i~wM'foiTOO^^^ abo- 
JiShodlby3heJ5^>“ds''uhdor JBnfi.ud 
Birjnt,. See Sir 'Hr' Elliot’s Suppl. 
tiloss'., p. 442. — Ed.] » 

Clialmors’ MS. translation of tho 
“ Akborndmoh.” 



though not Hmitod to any one class, was, in practice, mainly 
bonclicial to the Hindiis : jt \yas a prohibitiou.against makingjl 
slaves of persons lalccn in war. It appears that in the previous U 
disturbances this abuse had been carried to such a height that * 
not only was it practised towards the wives and children of 
garrisons who stood a storm, but even peaceable inhabitants 
of a hostile country were seized and sold for slaves. All this 
was po.sitively pi'ohibitcd. 

Although AUber's religious innovations were not all intro- 
duced at once, and although some of those found to be par- 
ticularly obnoxious to censure were cancelled or confined to 
.the palace, yet they did not fail to excite great discontent ,y 
: among the stricter rilussulmans, and especially among the 
mullahs, whose disgust was increased b\* some changes affecting 
lands granted for religious pimposcs, which took place in the 
[course of the general revenue reform. The complaints of these 
classes are zealously set forth bj* an author already often 
referred to,** who accuses Akbcr of systematic depression of 
the ^Mussulman religion, and even of persecution of such persons 
■ as distinguished themselves by adhering to it. It is not im- 
’ probable that ho showed some prejudice against those who 
M’cro active in oi^posing him ; and he certainly restricted his 
.patronage to the more compliant ; but in all instances of harsh 
language and conduct to individuals, brought forward by this 
‘UTiter, Akbor seems to have been justified by particular acts 
'of disrespect or factious conduct. The cases in question are 
not confined to mullahs. One of his principal courtiers was 
ordered out of the royal apartment for attacking his proceed- 
ings, and asking what ho imagined orthodox princes of other 
countries would say of them ? and another who applied. the 
epithet “ hellish ” to the king's advisers, was told that such 
language deserved to be answered by a blow. The most con- 
siderable of these malcontents was Aziz (the Khan i A'zim), 
■who was Akber’s foster-brother, and one of his best generals. 
This nobleman having been long absbnt in the government of 
Guzerat, his mother prevailed on Akbor to invite him to come 
to court. Aziz excused himself ; and it appeared that his real 
objection was to shaving his beard and performing the pros- 
tration. Akber, on this, wrote him a good-humoured remon- 
strance ; but Aziz persevering, he sent lum a positive order 
to come to the capital. Aziz, on this, threw up his government ; 
and after exiting an insolent and reproachful letter to Akber, 
in which ho asked him if ho had received a book “ from heaven, 

“ Abdul Kildir. tho writer of the nro culled boohg, by wny of excellence. 

“ Muutnlchnb tit 'J'nwsirikh.” ^ nnd their followers, “ People of the 

-- The ICordn. the Old niid Now Book.” 

Testaiuciit, luul thu I'sulius of David 


or if ho could work miracles like Mahomot, that ho presumed 
to introduce a now religion, warned him tliat he was on his Avay 
to eternal perdition, and concluded with a prayer to God to 
bring him back into the i)ath of salvation. After this explosion 
of zeal ho embarked for Mecca without leave or notice. In a 
short time, however, ho found his situation irksome in that 
country, and returned to India, where ho made his submission, 
and was restored at once to his former place in the emperor’s 
favour and confidence. 

[But although this sort of opposition was surmounted, 
^Akbor’s religion was too spiritual and abstracted to bo success- 
ful with the bulk of mankind.| It scorns never to have gone 
beyond a few philosophers and some interested priests and 
courtiers ; jand, onAkber’s death, it expired of. itself, and the 
Mussulman forms "wore quickly and" almost' silently restored by 
JoliAngir. | The solar year was retained for some time longer, 
on account of its intrinsic advantages. A liberal spirit of 
inquiry, however, survived the system to which it owed its 
rise ; and if extrinsic causes had not interrupted its progress, 
it might have ripened into some groat reform of the existing 
superstitions. 

Akber cannot claim the merit of originality for his doctrines. 
The learned Hindfis had always maintained tlio real unity of 
God, and had respected, without believing, the mythological 
part of their creed. Tlio Cabir Panthis, a Hindfi scot which 
sprang up nearly a century before Akber, had come still, nearer 
to his views ; and from them ho appears to have borrowed 
some of the arbitrary parts of liis religious rules : still,, ho 
excelled all his predecessors in his conception of the Divine 
nature ; and the general freedom which ho allowed to private 
judgment was a much more generous olTort in a powerful 
monarch than in a recluse reformer, himself likely to bo an 
object of persecution.” 

Akber’s r^enuq. system,* though so celebrated for the 
benefits it confereed oh India, presented no now invention. 
It only carri ed t he previous .system .into 011001., with, greater 
pfcoisiqn.and correctness^. it.wa8, in. fact,. only ,a..continuatibn 
of a plan commenced l)y Shir Sh& h, whoso short reign did hot 
admit oniis'cxi EolTdin g-it' Cdinrparts o nilsltingdoifi.' 

^ In cotnimring AUlx'r'fi ntt<>inpt genorntion, nrid tlint of nnotlior w]io 
to fount! n Bynlotn of pure (loinm willi follown tlio crowd ovim In itn orrorfl 
Ktnnlar oxperiinonts by modern go* nnd rxtrnv’ngnncon. 
verniin'iilH, wo must romoinlx'r tlio • [For ii gonorni viow of tin rox’o- 
inciirnblo dofoctR of nil tho roligioiiH nun nt difftironi poriodii non 'I’hoiimH, 
with which ho wnti nccpiiiintod, iintl Chroniclm of the I'uthAn KiwjK of 
niiwt tli»linguiHh bolwcoii tho merit Dtlhi, nnd Jlevennc renourcm of the 
of n mnn wlio tukca tho load of hia Mwjhnl Kmjiire^X^lX). — Kr>.] 


J ho objects of woro-1. To obtain n corroot rnof,..,romrn.t, 
jof. he Jamb Jo nsrortaiii the amount of the luoduef! r,f 
.each b.mili of Jam], and to fix tlio. j,roj.nrtion of «n)ount 
that each ought to pay to tl.e government. To aeftle „„ 
equivalent, for tlie proportion so fi;;cd, in money 

1 For the first. purpn-c Aklier cstaldislied a uniform 
stamliml to f.Uj>rr.'-/-de tjie various measure-- formerly emoJoved 
wen by public ofiirrrs. He tiUo improved the inMnine nt'- of 
nu-nsur.ition. .anrl he then deputed j>cT.-on= to make a rr.un.ilu- 
mca-mn'meni of all the Jand-^ capable of cultivation v. it bin tf.V 
empire. 



by niiotbor clasaifioatioi’i mado by the villagova for fboir own 
nso, whiob seems to have sxibsisted from time immemorial. 
By that distrilmtion, all the land of every village is divided 
into a gi'eat many elasses. aoeoi'ding to its qualities ; as black 
mould, I'ed mould, gravelly, sandy, blade mould mixed with 
stones, etc. Other eimnnstanoes aro also eonsiderod, sueh ns 
command of water, vicinity to the village, etc. ; and great 
pains are taken so to apportion the different desoriptions among 
the oultivatom as to give equal advantages to all. 

S. The quantity of produce due to the government being 
settled, it was next to be commuted for a money payment. 
For this purpose, statements of prices eurrt'ut for the nineteen 
years proeeding tho survey were called for from every town 
and village ; and the produce was turned into money aoomxling 
to the average of the rates shown in those statements. The 
ioommutation was ooeasionally roeonsidered, with reference to 
•the actual market prices ; and every husbandman was allowed 
.lo.pay. iixkind if he thought the money rote was fixed top _hjgh. 

x\ll these settlements wero at first made annually ; but 
'their continual recurreuce being found to be vexatious, the 
{/ispttlmuent was aftenvai'ds made for. ten yearo. on. an average 
;o f t he .paynmjfisjaLtbc_pAx?eeding ten. 

The prolongation of tl»e tenn ihiti^ted another eviVinherent 
in the system ; for as the assessment varied with the sort of 
cultivation, it had all the effect of a tithe in indisposing the 
•husbandman to cultivate a richer description of produce, 
.which, though it might yield a greater profit, would have a 
higher tax to pay at the next settlement. 

Tlie above mcasui'cments and classifications wero all oarc- 
{ fully recorded ; the distribution of land, and increase or 
‘diminution of revenue, were all yearly entered into tho village 
V registers agreeably to them ; and they still continue in use, 

! eyeu in parts of India Avhich had not been conquered in Akber’s 
[ time, and where their own merits have since introduced them. 

I xVt the same time when x\kber made these improvements 
; respecting the land tax, he abolished a vast number of vexa- 
.' tious taxes and fees to oilioers, ’ 

He also made a new revenue division of the oountay into 
portions, each yielding a oror (».e, 10,000,000) of dams, equal 
•to 230,000 rupees, or £23,000; the collector of each of which 
‘ .was called the crori,** This arrangement, did not last, and the 
• 'aneient Hindu division is again univero.ally established, 

.1 The resxfit of these measures was to reduce the amount of 
'/the public demand considerably, but to diminish the defalcation 
in realising it. ; so that the profit to the state romained nearly 
** [On till#, 900 Sir II. ClUot'a Svpph Olt'fffirij, p, ICS, — 



.-u]*'-: -tisifn -’ «'f <!»• Himlii n-ligion ns to drnw.down 
<>!i li;!!)” ti Ji'fmiir Ain»(-r.’* 

Th<‘5i'.;ir \vi- ImrTioi a particular explanation of Akbcr's 
cy; !<-in in otlu r d<'i):irlnien(s, ns wo have in that of rovoniio, 
n f ii'-ral nulien «>f it may he m.-ule out from his instnictious 
t<» hi-- ofiifi-r’." 

Tlu- cini»iiv wi’.-i divid<-tl into lifteen suhiihs or provinces.” 

" •iln-lMiti'i' .-I'yi’i* .iH'trl, vi>l. i. ('flu- ori^-innl (ifovn wi>m< AIIntiAtiAd, 
j .'airt- nivf. * Oitdli. .Aiinlr, ffuror/it, Itoliitr, 

" rh-.ltiii-}-' MS ir.-it:''tiai<pn nt tlir tl'-siKiil, IVllii. tViluil, LAtiAr, MiiltAii. 

" .\t.tn MVilwrt. lli-riir, Aliincil* 

^ li'IfitlwiJi'n .•t’;.‘<s» v«l. i. t\n\ii\r. tlin-o iiildilioiukl wi>ro 

}iji. ttidiir, Hiiidt-riUiiiil, and lUjAinir. — 

*■’ Ilf till-.- Wi-n* ill Hifutu- Mil.] Till' tillo of niiu'di isi'diir was 

and llin-*- id fli- t>i-<-iaiii : tlii-» idiaumHl afli-r Alda-r'K linm In niilmli* 

I’\'t «t rt- ii)rri-ii->--t. aft-'r tlx- dnr, and an ndditnand nilU'i-r wiui 
of and (j'lli-i'iiida, lo i-is, introdneod nudor tlio tillo of dlwdn, 
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punisliincnt- is not to bo nccompnnictl •\vitlt mutilation or 
other cruelty.” 

Amidst the reforms of other departments, Akber did not 
forgot liis armj’. If it liad cost a long and dangerous struggle 
to bring that body to .submit to order-s, it scarcolj” required a 
le.ss exertion, at a later period, to introduce economy and 
eflicieney into the management of it. 

It bad been usual to grant lands and a.ssignments on the 
revenue, and leave the bolder to realize them without check ; 
while musters were irregular and deceptive, being often made 
uj) by servants and camp followers mounted for the day on 
borrowed horses. 

Akber put a .stop to the first of these abuses, by paying the 
troops in cash from the trea.suiy whenever it was practicable ; 
and e.stablishing checks on jagirs, where such existed. The 
other was cured by rendering musters necessary' before paj', 
by.jdescribing every man's features and person on the roU, 
and branding e\^ty horse with the king’s mark that ever had 
becii^numbered j’n his ser\’ice. Camels, oxen, carts, and all 
things nccessarjifor t he movement of trooiis wore also mustered 
and paid at fixed rates. 

But even in it s_higUcst_state_o,f.,pcrfcctipn the jirmyjwas 
n ot very well..organizcd. It was not divided into bodies, ea ch 
of a certajn nunil^r, .aiid,wTth^^ proportion of officers : 
the..sysle.m was for the king to name officers" as'lid thought 
necessary,' who 'were called mansabdars, and who were divided 
infcTclaiiscij, of comhVandcre'of 10,000, commanders of 6,000, 
etc., down to commanders of 10. These numbers, in all but 
'the lowest classes, were merely nominal, and were adopted 
,'tp fix t he rank nnd _.pay..of_.thc,holdcrs. Each entertained 
; whlitover number he was especially authorised to keep (some- 
: times not a tenth of his nominal command), and that number 
' was mustered, and paid from the treasury. _Their_imited 
! quotas madcjip, the, army ; and \i'hen a force went on service, 

: tlioTii'ngnrippointcd. tho commander and some of the chief 
; pfficcre,.,belowlwhom.. there was, prpbably, no chain of sub- 
prdination, except what arose from each man’s authority over, 
iris own^quota'. ‘N'ohe but the Icing’s sons held a rank above the 
; command of 6;000 ; and of the latter class there were only thirty 
( persons, including princes of the blood and Bajput rajas. 
The whole number, down to commanders of 200, was not 450.” 

‘Bird'a History of Guzerdt, p. 391. disciplino, nnd of instruction in tac- 
3S- TKeS6~numbers nro from tho list tics, ns well ns by the chnrncter of tho 
in tho A'yini Akbcri ; it is iinccrtnin liorsoraon, who were n sort of gontle- 
to which period of tlio reign it refers, men, nnd more intelligent thnn or- 
Tho oxtromoly small number of ofli- dinnry troopers in a regular army, 
cors is explained by tho absence of 



Each mansabdar was required to keep half as many infantry 
as horsemen ; and of the infantry, a fourth w'ere required to 
be matehlockmen : the rest might be archers. 

Besides these troops under mansabdars, there was a con- 
siderable body of the best description of horsemen, who took 
service individually, and •were called ahdis (i.e. single men, or 
individuals). Their pay depended on their merits; it was 
alwaj'S much higher than that of a common horseman. These 
last, if from beyond the Indus, received 25 rupees a month ; 
and if Indian, 20, The matclilockmen received 6 rupees at 
most, and the archers as low as 2i. 

The mansabdars were very liberally paid,*' but no part of 
their emoluments or coinmands was hereditary. On a chief’s 
death, the king conferred some rank — generally a moderate one 
at first — on his son, and added a pension if the father’s merits 
|entitled him to it, 

"We have no means of guessing the number of the troops. 
In later times, Aurangzib was conjectured to have had 200,000 
effective cavalry,” besides artillery and undisciplined infantry. 
It is not likely that Akber had as many. Abul Fazl says the 
local militia of the provinces amounted to 4,400,000 ; but this 
is probably an exaggerated account of those bound by their 
tenure to give a limited service in certain cases : probably few 
could be called on for more than a day or two to beat the woods 
for a hunting party ; and many, no doubt, belonged to hill 
rajas and tribes who never served at all. 

Beside the fort of Attok, already mentioned, many military 
worlis were erected by Akber. The walls and citadels of Agra 
' and Allahabad much surpass the rest : they are lofty curtains 
and towers of cut stone, with deep ditches, and ornamented, 
in the Indian way, with turrets, domes, and battlements ; 
each of the gateways being a stately edifice that would make 
a suitable entrance to a royal palace. He also built and forti- 
fied the town of Fattehpfir Sikri, which was his principal 
residence, and which, though now deserted, is one of the most 
splendid specimens that remain of the former grandeur of 
India.” 

Tlie Fiitas hi tho tables in tbe flight oi etep? which ascends to tho 
.t'pini^/.-t'Ticannotrflotetopcrscnal portal tower, tlio e.'ctent and rich 
alono ; but see Jicmier, earring of the palace ; above all, tho 
vol. i. p. 2K>. He rncritioM that his niosoue, with the rnajeptic propor- 
j)atron, Diini^h^nnnd Ifhan, had the tions and beautiful architecture of 
rani: f >1 5,000, with the real command the 'quadrangle and cloirter:;, of which 
r>{ 500 JiojT,':, and had near 5,000 it forms one Hide. (Vol, i. p. 59C.) 
cry— ri» of pay p'T m'Tuem. The aame judicious obscriv-r gives on 

“ Bemi'T. account of the huildings v/ithin Agra. 

^ Bi'hori Hvb"r d'-o-rilir? it* com- Tlie prineipnl are, “a hcautifi,! 
rni-oding'i'ltctti'inrTn a IHll, the noble rnosoue of v.-J;ite marble, carved with 



The same methodical sj’stem was carried through all 
branches of Akber’s service. The “ A 3 dni Akberi ” (Regula- 
tions of Akber), by Abul Fazl, from which the above account 
of the civil and military arrangements is mostly taken, contains 
a minute description of the establishment and regulations of 
every department, from the Mint and the Treasury down to 
the fniit, perfumeiy', and flower ofiices, the kitchen, and the 
, kennel. The whole presents an astonishing picture of magnifi- 
•' cence and good order ; where unwieldy numbers are managed 
1 without- disturbance, and economy is attended to in the midst 
' of profusion. 

The e.xtcnt of thc.=c establishments appears from the work 
just mentioned, and the contemporary Wstorians ; ” but the 
can be best judged of by the descriptions of the Europeans, 
who saw llicm in Akber’s own time, or under the reign of his 
immediate successor, Jehan^. 

Ilis camp equipage consisted of tents and portable houses, 
in an enclosure formed by a high wall of canvas screens, and 
containing great halls for public receptions, apartments for 
feasting, galleries for exercise, and chambers for retirement ; 
all framed of the most costly materials, and adapted to the 
most lu.vurious enjoyment. 

The enclosure was 1,530 yards square. The tents and wall 
were of various colours and patterns within, but all red on the 
outside, and crowned with gilded globes and pinnacles, forming 
a sort of ca.«tlc in the midst of the camp. The camp itself 
showed like a beautiful city of tents, of many colours, disposed 
in streets without the least disorder, covering a space of about 
five mile.-? aero?.?, and affording a glorious spectacle when seen 
at once from a height.” 

The greatest displays of his grandeur were at the annual ^ 
feasts of the vernal equinox, and the king's birthday. They 
hasted for several days, during which there was a general fair 
and many precession’s and other pompop shows. _ The king's 
usual place was in a rich tent, in the miust oi awnings to keep 
off tlje sun. At least two acres were thus spread with silk and 



gold caipets and hangings, as rich as velvet, embroidered -with 
gold, pearl, and precious stones, could make them.” The 
nobility had similar pavilions, where they received visits from 
each other, and sometimes from the king ; dresses, jewels, 
horses, and elephants were bestowed on the nobility ; the king 
was weighed in golden scales against silver, gold, perfumes, 
and other substances in succession, which were distributed 
among the spectators. Almonds and other fruits, of gold and 
silver, were scattered by the king’s own hand, and eagerly 
caught up by the courtiers, though of little intrinsic value. 
On the great day of each festival, the king was seated on his 
throne, in a marble palace, surrounded by nobles wearing high 
heron plumes and “ sparMing with diamonds like the firma- 
ment.” ” Many hundred elephants passed before him in 
companies, all most richly adorned, and the leading elephant 
of each company with gold plates on its head and breast, set 
with rubies and emeralds.” 

Trains of caparisoned horses followed ; and, after them, 
rhinoceroses, lions, tigers, and panthers, hunting leopards, 
hounds, and hawks ; ” the whole concluding with an innumer- 
able host of cavalry glittering with cloth rf gold. 

^ In the^ds^f_alLthis splendour, Akber appeared with as 
mucE'-sM^oit^as di^ityr-^'S^ thus-described by two 
European eye-wifegsses, with some parts of whose account I 
shall close his history.” After remarking that he had less 
show or state than other Asiatic princes, and that he stood or 
sat hdow the throne to administer justice,” they say, that “ he 
is affable and majestical, merciM and severe ” ; that he is;; 
skilful in mechanical arts, as “ making guns, casting ordnance,' 
etc. ; of sparing diet, sleeps but three hours a day, curiously ! 
industrious, affable to the vulgar, seeming to grace them and. 
their presents with more respective ceremonies than the 
grandees ; loved and feared of his own, terrible to his 
enemies.” ” 


JSawkin8,.iii.£ur(^8’8-J?«72irrifn«, 
vol. i. 

Sir T. Koe eays, “ I own 1 never 
saw such inestimable wealth." 
"..SirT^Boe.- 
*?,’3emior,.yol.-i.-p.-42. 

Furchas, vol. v. p. 616. 

[“ It was a custom o£ the Mogul 
emperors' to sit d.iily once, for the 
purpose of hearing and redressing the 
complaints of the people, and often 
twice ; but this usage was disco'n* 
tinued by A'lamglr’s successors, 
wluch tended greatl j’ to lose them the 
respect of their subjects." (Scott’s 
Iradat Khdn, p. 5, note.) — ^En.] 


*** The principal authorities for this 
account • f Akber’s reign arO rFcrish ta. 
the AKberndmch, by Abfii Fazl, 
the" MuhtakJiSb'^ut Tawdrikh ; IChdfi, 
Khdn, and the KholAsat ut Taw&rtkhi 
Abul Fazl, in this reign, shows all his 
usual merits, and more than his usuaj 
defects. (See p. 431.) Every event 
that had a tendency to take from the 
goodness, wisdom, or power of Akben 
IS passed over or misstated ; and a 
umform strain of panegyric and triJ 
umph is kept up, which'disgusts tho' 
reader with the author, and almosti 
with the licro. Amidst these un-| 
moaning flourishes, the real merits of> 



Akl)(*r diMpppar. nn«l it is from otjjor 
nutliorn tlint wo loam tlm motives of 
his hrtions, the clinimltioj ho had to 
contend with, ond tho resources by 
whirh they were Hunnounted. Tim 
pross flat tory of n book written by one 
t»o well ncfiuainted with AIcIkt’s dis- 
position, and submitted, it appears, 
to his own insjH-etion, leaves an im- 
pr^^'.^ion of tho vanity of that prinee, 
whieh is almost tho only blot on his 
otherwi«o admirahlo character. Tho 
AWirmdmrA was brought down by 
Abi'd Karl nearly to the time of his 
own rleatli, in the forty-seventh year 
of the reipn. and was continued for 
the remaining period of upwmxls of 
three yean* by n person named 
Kniivet" Ullah, or Mahonuned SAlia. 
1 could newr have nvailisl myself 
of this svork withojit the aid of a 
manuscript translation of Ideutenant 
Chalmen* of the Madras army, in 
the pnj;se«>.ion of the lloyal Asiatic 
Society. The ifuntal-hah tit Ta- 
trtlriWi was finisiKHi in the end of tho 
fortieth year of the ivign. It is 
svritten by .Alxiul KAdir of HadAtm, 
and is a history of the Mahometan 
kings of India, llie facts are chiefly 
tninm from the Tahnliiti Ak-bfrl down 
to the thirty-seventh year of Akber’s 
reipi, wlien that book ends. Tho 
wliolo of that ndpi, however, has 
many additions from the author’s 
own knotvletlge, and takes its colour 
from his pn'judiees, Ab<lul KAdir 
was a lenme<l man employed by 
Akl»er to make translations from 
Sanskrit ; but, being a bigoted Mus- 
sulman, he quarrelled svith Atn'd Fnrl 
and l'Vir.i, and has filled his book with 
invectives ncainst their irreligion and 
that of Akber (see page .'•'22, note). 
He has also reconletl many other 
grievances complainetl of at that 
time, and has disclosed those parts 
of tho picture which wero thrown 
into tho sliodo by Abiil Fazl. Tho 


impression of Akber left by this 
nlinost hostilonarrativo is much more 
favourablo than that mado by his 
panegj'rist. (This part of his history 
was published in 18G5 in tho BibUo- 
thtca Indiea.l KhAfi KhAn and tho 
author of tho Khola«at tit Tatcdrikh 
arc later compilers [tho latter was a 
Hindu, named SanjAn HAi Mtmshl], 
Tho Tabahiti Akberi, witton by Ni- 
r.Am ud din Horvi, is a history of tho 
Mahometan kings down to tho thirty- 
seventh of Akber. and is said to bo n 
work of great merit ; hut although I 
have access to a copy, I am unable to 
avail myself of it, for want of tho 
assistance I requiro to make out tho 
eharacter. Hesides tho original of 
Khnfl KhAn. I am indebted to tho 
kindness of Major A. Gordon, of tho 
Madras cstablishmont, for tho use of 
a manuscript translation made by 
him of tho work of that historian 
down to near tho end of Jehangir's 
reign. It is much to bo regretted 
that this excellent translation has not 
l»een carried on to tho end of tho 
histoiy, which comes dorni to recent 
times, and affords tho only full and 
connected acobunt of tho wholo 
period which it embraces. [Tho 
jrobolrdti Akbcrl appears to bo tho 
best authority for Akber's reign, after 
AbAl Farl. It has been very well 
translated by Frofessor Dowson in 
hi.s Hift. of India, vol. v. pp. 177 — 
47C. For an interesting account of 
tho Hindu rAjas under the ^foghul 
government, in this and the following 
reigns, sec an article by Mr. Bloch- 
mann, in the Calcutta Serictr, April, 
1S71. Mr. Blochmann has also pub- 
lished in tho Jiibl. Indica a now trans- 
lation of r-'Vbul Fazl’s At/ini Akberi, 
mth valuhblo historical notes. In 
vol. i. pp. 308 — 537, he has compiled 
a most useful series of biographical 
notices of tho nobles of Akber’s court. 
—Ed.] 


BOOK X 

JEHANG'iR— SHAH JEHAH 


CHAPTER I 

jehAngIb 

A.D. 1605, .A.1I. 1014 — ^A.D. 1027, A.n. 1307 

State of India at the accession of Jehtingir, October, a.d. 1005; Jamdda’l dkhir, 
A.H. lOlir-Moderate measures nt the commcncomont of his reign — 
flight of Prince Khusrou, March, a.d. 1000 ; Zi Haj 8, a.h. 1014 
— His rebellion — Quashed — ^Barbarous punislunont of the rebels — 
Imprisonment of Khusrou — Wars in M6wAr and in the Dcckan, a.d. 
1607, A.H. 1016 — ^Insurrection of a protended IChusrou, a.d. 1607 to 
1610, A.H. 1017 to 1019 — ^111 success of the war in tho Deckan— Molik 
Amber — ^He recovers Ahmodnagar — ^lilnrriage of tho emperor %vith Ndr 
Jeh&n, A.D. 1611, a.h. 1020 — Her history — Her influence — Combined 
attack on Ahmednagar — ^Defeated by Malik Amber, a.P. 1012, a.h. 1021 
— War with M6war — Victories and moderation of Shdh Johdn (Prince 
Khiuram] — Ilhe rdna submits on honourable terms, a.d. 1614, a.h. 
1023 — ^Hifluence of Shdh Jehdn — Supported by Nur Jehdn — ^Insurrec- 
tion in Cabul quelled — ^Embassy of Sir T. Roe — His account of tho 
empire, court, and character of Johdngir — Prince Khusrou — Unpopu- 
larity of Shdh Jehdn — Prince Pnrviz — ^Shdh Jehdn dcclnrod heir- 
apparent — Sent to settle tho Deckan — Tho emperor moves to Mandd, 
October, a.d. 1016 ; Zi Kdda, a.h. 1026 — Sir T. Roe’s description of 
his march — Complete success of Shdh Jehdn, March, a.d. 1617 ; 
Rabi ul a^vwal, a.h. 1026 — ^Residence of the emperor ond Shdh Jehdn 
in Guzerdt— Renewal of the disturbances in the Deckan, A.D._ 1021, 
A.H. 1030 — Shdh Jehdn marches to quell them — ^His success in the 
field — ^He comes to terms with Malik Amber — Dangerous illness of 
thoomperor — ^dleasures of Parvizand Shdh Jehdn, about September, a.d. 
1621, A.H. 1030 — Suspicious death of Khusrou — ^Alienation of tho 
empress from Shdh Jehdn — Candahdr taken by the Persians, a.d. 1021, 
A.H. 1031 — Shdh Jehdn ordered to retake it — His reluctance to leave 
India — ^The enterprise committed to Prince Shehriydr, to whom most 
of Shdh Jehdn’s troops are transferred — ^Slohdbat I^dn called to comrt 
by tho empress — Increased distrust between tho emperor and Shdh 
Jehdn — Rebellion of Shdh Jehdn — Advance of the emperor, Pebruary, 
A.D. 1023 ;• A.H. 1032 — ^Retreat of Shdh Jehdn — ^Its consequences — 
Shdh Jehdn retreats into Telingdno — Makes his way to Bengal, a.d. 
1624, A.H. 1033 — Obtains possession of Bengal and Behdr — ^Ho is 
pursued by Prince Parviz and Mohdbat Khdn — ^Is defeated, and flies 
to tho Deckan — State of tho Deckan — Shdh Jehdn unites with Malik 
Amber — Pressed by Parviz and Mohdbat Khdn — Deserted by his army 
— Offers his submission to tho emperor, a.d. 1626, A.H. 1034 — The 
emperor marches against tho Roshonlyos in Cdbul^ — ^Persecution of 
Mohdbat Khdn by tho empress — His history — He is summoned to 
court — ^Brutal treatment of his son-in-law by the emperor — ^lilohdbat 
seizes on the emperor’s person, March, a.d. 1620 ; Jemdda’ 2, a.h. 1036 
— Spirited conduct of Kdr* Jehdn — She attacks Mohdbat’s comp — ^Is 
repulsed with heavy loss — She joins tho emperor in his confinement 
— Insecurity of Mohdbat’s power — ^Artifices of tho emperor — Quarrel 
between tho Rdjpdts and the king’s troops — Plots ond preparations 
of Nur Jehdn — Rescue of Johdngir — ^Torms granted to Mohdbat Klidn 
— Ho is s ut agdlnst Shdh Jehdn — Ho breaks with tho emperor, and 
joins Shdh Jehdn — Sickness ond death of Jehangir, October 28, 
A.D. 1627; Safar 28, A.h. 1037. 



SfcfM: took possession of the government immediately on his 
father’s death, and assumed the title of Jehangir (Conqueror 
of the World). 

He found the whole of his dominions on the north of the 
Nerbadda in a state of as great tranquillity as could be expected 
in so extensive an empire. The rebellion of Osman continued 
in Bengal, but was confined to part of that province. The 
contest with the rana of Oudipur was a foreign war, and the 
success, though not complete, was on the side of the emperor, 
j Affairs wore a worse aspect in the Deckan, where the Nizam 
)' Shahi government of ^mednagar seemed to be recovering 
i from the loss of its capital, and more likely to regain some of 
I the territory it had been deprived of than to be completely 
i subverted by the arms of the Moguls. 

Jehangir’s first measures were of a much more benevolent 
and judicious character than might have been expected of 
him. He confirmed most of his father’s old officers in their 
stations ; and issued edicts, remitting some vexatious duties 
' which had survived Akber’s reforms, forbidding the bales of 
I merchants to be opened by persons in authority without their 
I free consent, directing that no soldiers or servants of the state 
should quarter themselves on private houses, abolishing the 
! punishments of cutting off ears and noses, and introducing 
! other salutary regulations. Notwithstanding his own notorious 
; (habits, he strictly forbade the use of wine, and regulated that 
5 of opium ; subjecting all offenders against his rules to severe 
/ punishment. 

He restored the Mahometan confession of faith on his coin, 
together with most of the forms of that religion. He, however, 
kept up some of Akber’s rules regarding abstinence from meat 
on particular days. He observed some of his superstitious 
devotions; he exacted the ceremony of prostration from all 
who approached him ; and although, in his writings, he affects 
the devout style usual to all Mussulmans, he never acquired, 
and probably_did.not seripu^_pretend to, the pharacfer of a 
■ religious man. The general impression is, liiat though more 
superstitious, he was less devout, than Akber, and had little 
feeling of religion even when abstracted from, all -peculiar 
tehet^'^Among'This'earliest'lheasures was one for affording 
e^y access to complaints, on which he valued himself at least 
'as highly as the efficacy of the' invention de^rved : a chain 
. was hung ffoin a part' of the waU of the citadel, accessible, 
wjthpuV difficulty, to jffi descriptions of people';' it' 'communi- 
cated with a cluster of golden^ bells irithin the emjperor’s own 
jipsStmenF,' and' h'e" was immediately appri^d by/'" -'^-rnd 



of tho appearance of a suitor, and thus rendered independent 
of any officers inclined to keep back information. 

‘ The hatred which had so long subsisted between the now 
emperor and his oldest son was not likely to have been dimin- 
ished by tho ovonts which proccdod tho accession. Klinsrou 
had over since remained in a state of snllonncss and dejection : 
and it is by no moans probable that JohAngir’s treatment of 
him was such as would bo likely to soothe his feelings. His 
behaviour does not appear to have given rise to any suspicion, 
until upwards of four months after tho accession ; when 
Johdngir was awaked, at midnight, with tho intclligonoo that 
his son had fled, with a few attendants, and taken the road to 
Delhi. Ho immediately despatohed a light force in pursuit 
of him, and followed himself, in tho morning, with all tho 
troops ho could collect. 

Khusrou was joined, soon after leaving Agra, by a body of 
300 horse, whom ho mot on their march to tho capital. Ho 
proceeded by Delhi, subsisting his troops by plunder, and by 
the time ho reached tho Panjdb had collected a body of 
upwards of 10,000 men. Tho city of LAhor was betrayed to 
him, and ho was making an inolTcctual attempt to reduce tho 
citadel when ho was disturbed by tho approach of his father’s 
advanced guard. When this was announced to him, ho drew 
his force out of LAhor, and attacked tho royal troops ; but, 
although ho had tho advantage of engaging a detachment, 
he was unable to offer a sucoossful opposition. Ho was totally 
defeated, and, having fled in tho direction of CAbul, ho was 
run aground in a boat as ho was passing tho Hydaspos, and 
was seized and brought in chains before his father. Tho whole 
rebellion did not lost above a month. 

Khusrou’s principal advisors, and many of his common 
followers, fell into tho hands of tho emperor, and afforded him 
an opportunity of displaying all tho ferocity of his character. 
He ordered 700 of tho prisoners to bo impaled in a lino loading 
from tho gate of LAhor ; and ho expatiates, in his Memoirs, 
on tho long duration of their frightful agonies.* To oomploto 
his barbarity, he made his son Khusrou be can'iod along tho 
•line on an elephant, while a maco-boaror called out to him, 
with mock solemnity, to receive tho salutations of his servants.' 
Tlio unhappy Khusrou passed three days, in tears and gi’oans, 
without tasting food ; * and remained for long after a prey to 
the deepest melancholy. 

' Prioo'a Memoira of Jelidngir, p. gannral nocount of tho robollion in 
S8. from.Toh&ngfr’B Memoira, KhdfilChnn 

® Klinfl KhAn. and Gladwin. 

* Memoira ol Jehdngir, p. 80. Tho 



rriiji't' I’.'irvir., tin- mii'crorV si-roiul fon, had been sent, 
undiT tliPfMiidnnrf of AVaf Khan. ngniiiMl flirrana of Oiidipur, 
vory M>nn nfWT t!n’ arcf-.-iinn : he* wna miallrd on the flight 
of Khu’-Ton, hn! in that ( hort interval he had effceled an ncconi- 
nu'dntion with the r.tna, ami now j<»ined his father’s camp. 

In the fijiriin: <»f tlm ne.\t year, .lehiingir went to Cahul ; 
and. when at that eity, he sdniwed .‘••nine favour to Khusrou, 
<*rd( ritu: hi ^ eh.'iiti'; to he tahen off. and allowing him to walk 
in a j:!udc n within the upper eit.’olel. If he had any disj)osition 
(o earry hi-. for;;iv<-m--'.- further, it was cheeked hy a conspiracy, 
whieh w.T. deterti-d .'ome time after, to n-lea.«e Khusrou, and 
to a' ir>a!4- the emperor. 

Oj> hi- retunt to Agr.i, .Tehangir sent- an army, under 
Mohiihat Khan, acain-t the rana of Otidipur, with whom the 
war ha<l lav-n n-newed ; and nmUher. under the Khani Khanan, 
to c'tnvt a I'ttlement of the Deekan. Prince Parviz was 
afl<•r\^nn!^ made nominal commander of the latter force: he 
w.as tfv( y<mng to ••vcrx'i.-e any re.al authority. 

'Piu> oitly event of imjtortance in the following years was 
an iri'-Tini-ction at Patna hy a man of the lowest order, who 
te-iumed th<* character <»f Khu^roti, and, seizing on the city 
in con'eijuence of tlu' supineness of the local oflicers, drew 
loe,.th« r ‘o mntiy followers, that he engaged the governor of 
the provjfie<< in tin* li<-ld. and h'omc time elapsed before he was 
driven hack int<t Patna, made prisoner, and put to death. 

In the i<ml of the year KUO. affairs in the Dcekan a.ssumcd 
a seriou« aspect . After the taking of Ahmednagar, the conduct 
of the {:<iveniment of the new king fell into the hands of an 
Ahy.--inian named .Malik Amber. This minister founded a 
new eapit.'tl <in the site of the present Aurangabad ; and main- 
tained, for a long series of years, the ap])arently sinking fortunes 
of the Niztim Shahi government. His talents were not confined 
to war : he introdure<l a new revenue system into the Dcckan, 
perhaps in imitation of 'I’ddar 3Inl ; and it lias given his name 
a universal eeh-hrity in the Deckan equal to that enjo 3 *cd in 
Hindostan b\" the ot her great financier.* Malik Amber profited 
by some dissensions ydiioh fell put bet ween the Khani Khaniin 
and "the oilier 'generals ; and. prosecuted his advantages with 
isuch succe.ss that he repeatedh’ defeated the Mogul troops, 

■ retook Ahmednag.-iy,,aiid compelled the Khiini Idianan himself 

■ to retire to Piirhanpur. In these circumstances, Johanglr 
.recalled his general, and conferred the command .oh Khan 
iJchfin. 

It was in the si.xth year of his reign that Jehangir contracted 


* Grant Duft’s Jlirlory uf the Marattas, vol. i. p. 95. 



nncl porcf.-iviii'' t!i'* fatln r nn«l t j ' fn to Iv tiif-n iini'.’h 

tiljovc tlioir pro '-nl foii'Iition, !;*• <-rnp!nv(<I th' tn in rnfitt'-rf 
ronnootcd v.-itJi lii^ fiud nm'h inl'n- in 

their fate. IJy hi« rneau^'. ih-y v>'er>‘ iritrufltn t-d to Aho-r 
and, iveiti" placed in ‘onn- !.uhi>r(!in:it«' cmploynn nt*-, th.ey .‘-fyjn' 
ro?c hy their ov.-n nliiiit:*''. 

In the nu-an‘inie Nnr .leh'isi ;'rt-.v np, and la-i'.sn to excite 
admiration hy h»r heauty and e!<;Mticf. Sh*' often a<er,rn- 
panied her mother, who had free nee#-. ; to th** han rn of Ahh'-r, 
and there attracted the notice of .lehanifir, then Prince S' lirn. 
His behaviour pave ‘■o much une:i>-imv i to ]ier mother, as to 
induce her to npeah of it to the jirinee.-, whom che was vidtinp. 
Tlirough her, the case was hefonr Ahher, wijo remon.-trated 
with liis Kon ; and, at tin: came time, recommended that Xfir 
'.lehan should he married, and removed from tlie prince’s eipht. 
She was bestowed on^ydr Afpan Khan, n young Pi'r.dan lately 
come into the service, aiif! to him' Aniler pave a japir in Penpal.* 

But these means were not .snfiieient ti) efiace the impre'-ion 
made on .Teh&ngir ; and, after lie had been about a year on the 
throne, he look the ojiporlnnity of his foster-brother Kutb u»I 


* [Ho v/ns opp«itit(i] ^rovernor of Iic.fdv.-in. — I-tr>.] 



din’s going as viceroy of Bengal to charge him to procure for 
him tlie possession of the object of his passion. 

It was in’obably expected that all opposition from the 
husband would be prevented by influence and promises ; but 
Shir Afgan had a higher sense of honour, and no sooner sus- , 
pected the designs that were entertained than he resigned his 
command, and left off wearing arms, as a sign that he was no '* 
longer in the king’s service. . . . - 

The further progress of the affair does not appear : it must 
have been such as to alarm Shir Afgan ; for the viceroy having - ’ ' 
taken occasion to visit the part of the province where he resided, ' 
and having sent to invite his attendance, he went to pay his 
visit \vith a dagger concealed in his dress. An interview begun ^ 
in such a spirit might be expected to close in blood. Shir 
Afgan, insulted bj* the proposals, and enraged at the threats 
of the viceroy, took his revenge with his dagger, and was 
himself immediately dispatched by the attendants. 

The murder of the viceroy, which was ascribed to a treason- 
able conspiracy, gave a colour to all proceedings against the 
family of the assassin. Xur Jehan was seized, and sent as a 
prisoner to Delhi. Jehan^ soon after offered her marriage, 
and applied aU his address to soothe and conciliate her ; but 
j Xur Jehan was._a high-spi rite d as . .well as an artful jvpman, 

1 {md’it Js no^ that she.was sincere in her rejection ^ 

of ^oyertmes from one whom she_loqked on as the murderer 
df'her^hi^imd. Her repugnance was so strongly displayed 
as to disgust Jehangrr. He at length placed her among the 
attendants on his mother, and appeared to have entirely dis- 
missed her from his thoughts. 

TTig passion, however, was afterwards revived : and reSeo- 
tion having led his mistress to think more favourably of his 
offers, their marriage was celebrated vdth great pomp ; awl 
Xur Jehan was raised to honours .=uch as had never before 


\heen enjoyed by the consort of any king in India.* Hrom this 
'> period her_a^^ndency knew no bo^ds : her father was made 
■prime nrinister jJTier brother jwas plac-^ 5 a. high station. 


wa? bensneial, on.._the, whole. ±Ler. fath.er_'wss a wf_ ?e a nd 
'jprijrh^mimster : and it rs'nst have been, in part at least, 
otrinn to her innuencs that so great an im'prcventenr treh 
place in the conduct of rimr. few vans cf his 
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longer guilty o£ such • barbarous cruelties as. before ; and 
although he still carried his excess in wine to the lowest stage 
of inebriety, yet it was at night, and in his private apartments.’ 
In the occupations which kept him' all day before the eyes of 
his subjects, he seems to have supported his character with 
sufficient dignity, and without any breaches of decorum. Kur 
Jehan’s capa.city was .not .less.remarkabl^than her grace and 
beauty ; it was exerted in matters proper to her sex, as well 
as in state affairs. The magnificence of the emperor’s court 
was increased .by her taste, and the exjjense was diminished 
by her good arrangement. She contrived improvements in 
the furniture of apartments ; introduced female dresses more 
, becoming than any in rise before her time ; and it is a question 
: in India whether it is to her or her mother that they owe the 
invention of ottar of roses^* One of the accomplishments by 
^ which she captivated Jehangir is ^i'd to have been her facility 
injBompqsing extempore verses.' 

It was’ hot’ long afW the time qf this marriage that the 
disturbances in Bengal were put an end to by the defeat and 
■death of Osman. The satisfaction derived from this event 
was more than counterbalanced by the ill-success of the war 
in the Deckan. Jehangir had determined to make up for the 
languor of his former operations by a combined attack from 
all the neighbouring provinces. Abdullah Khan, viceroy of 
Guzerat, was to invade ISIalik Amber’s territory from that 

P rovince at the same moment that the armies under Prince 
'arviz and Khan Jehan Lodi, reinforced by Baja Jlan Sing, 
were to advance from Khandesh and Berar. But this well- 
concerted plan entirely failed in the execution. Abdullah 
Khan advanced prematurely from Guzerat, and Hlalik Amber 
did not lose a moment in profiting by his mistake*— His mode 
of war was much the saine as that ..of ..the., modern. Marattas. 
Owing to the neighbourhood of the European ports, his artiUery 
was superior to that of the emperor, and ' afford<^‘ a raU 
point on which he could always collect his army ; but hls.active 
"means of offence were his light cavaliy.. 'He intercepted the 
supplies and harassed the march of the Moguls ; he hovered 
round their army when halted; alarmed them with, false 
attacks ; and often made real incursions into different parts 
of the encampment, carrying off much booty, and keeping up 
continual disorder and trepidation. AbduUah, Khan w’as so 

f [Mnrsdcn_ gives (p. C07) a “ bac- Khfin izientlona that the same quan- 
chonalian coin” dated A.H. 1023, tity of ottar (one t61a) wliieh ho’ re- 
representing the Sultan as raising a members selling in the beginning of 
cup in his hand. — ^Eo-l Aurangzib’s reign for eighty rupees, 

* Great improvements must have was to be had, when ho li-rote, for 
taken place in later times ; for Kh&fi seven or eight. 


coinplotoly worn out hy tliis sort of wnrfnro, that ho soon 
tli'torinincrl (o rctiro. The eonsoqiienccs of n retreat before 
sneh an ejiemy wvro easy to be foreseen ; all his evils multiplied 
ijpon him fn>m the day that it eomnKMicecl ; his rear-guard 
was out to pieces ; and his march had nearly become a flight 
before he found refuge in the hills and jungles of Bngluna, 
whence he j»roeeeded without molestation into Guzerat. Tlic 
other armies had by this time taken the field ; but seeing Malik 
Amber, on his return, flushed with success over their colleague, 
th»\v thought it prudent to avoid a similar calamity, and con- 
centrated at Ibirhanpur. 

JehauL'ir’s arms were attended with better fortune in his 
war with the nina of Oudipiir ; and his .success was tho more 
welotune ns the fruit of the abilities of his favourite son. 
Mohabat Khan, when first .sent on that service, liad gained 
a victory over the rana, hut wn.s unable to do anything decisive 
from the .>-trength of the country into which he, ns usual, 
retreated. The .same fortune attended Abdullah Khan, after- 
wards njipninted to .micceed Mohabat ; but Prince Khurram 
(.Shah .Tehiin),’ who was now .sent with an army of 20,000 men, 
evinewl i-'o nnieh .spirit in his attack on the Rajput troops, and 
.so much per-everanec in bearing up against tho strength of the 
country and the unhealthine.ss of the climate, ih.at the rana was 
at last induced to .sue for peace; and his offer being readily 
accepted, he waited on Phfili .Tehan in person, made offerings 
in token of submission, and .sent his son to accompany tho 
prince to Delhi. .Shah .Tehan, on this occasion, did not forget 
the policy of Akbcr. Tho moment the rana’s homage was 
j)aid, he rjii.scd him in hi.s arms, seated him by his side, and 
treated him with every form of respect and attention. All 
the country conquered from liim since tho invasion of Akber 
was re.store<l ; and his son, after an honourable reception from 
.Tehangir, was raised to a high rank among tho military chiefs 
of the empire. 

The merit of this campaign belonged c-vclusivelj' to Shdh 
• .Tchiln ; for Aziz, who had been sent to assist him, had behaved 
,to him* with so much arrogance that Jehangir was soon obliged 
to remove him, and commit him for a time to confinement. 

This exploit raised Slnlh Johan’s credit to tho highest pitch ; 
and a.s he h.ad lately niarricd the .niece of JC?ur,Jehjln, ho was 
Supported by^herjqrvcrfunnfluence, and was generally looked 
on as tire chosen successor to the empire. 

* Tho nnino of lliis princo wn-s Jotiiin long boforo his own accession, 
Khiirrnin, nncl ho boro no other nt tho it will prevent confu.^ion to give him 
commenrcinont of his father's reign ; that namo from tho first, 
but as ho received the title of Shah 




During these events Eaja Man Sing died in the Declcan. 
A rebellion of the Rosheniyas, which broke out. in 1611 , and 
in which the city of Cabul had been exposed to danger, was 
now terminated by the death of Ahdad, the grandson and 
spiritual successor of Bayazid. Abdullah Khan, viceroy of 
Guzerat, having incurred the king’s displeasure, by oppressions 
in the province, and by the indignity with which he treated 
the royal news-vTiter, was ordered to be seized and sent to 
the capital. He anticipated the order by setting off on foot, 
with his troops and attendants following at a great distance. 
He came to court barefooted and in chains, and threw himself 
at the king’s feet; but was pardoned, and not long after 
reared to favour at the intercession of Shdh Jehan. 
fit was not long after the return of Shah Jehan that Sir T. 

J^Roe arrived at the court; as ambassador from King James I.” 
His accounts enable us to judge of the state of India under 
Jehdngir. 

I .The seaports and the customs were full of gross abuses, the 
/governor seizing on goods at arbitrary prices. Even Roe, 
'though otherwise treated with hospitality and respect, had his 
f baggage searched and some articles taken by the governor.” 
: His journey from Surat, by Burhdnpdr and Chitor, to Ajmir, 
t lay through the Deckan, w'here war was raging, and the rana’s 
country, where it had just ceased ; yet he met w’ith no obstruc- 
•tion or alarm, except from mountaineers, who then, as now, 
; rendered the roads unsafe in times of trouble. 

The Dcckan bore strong marks of devastation and neglect. 
Burhdnpur, which had before, as it has since, been a fine city, 
contained only four or five good houses amidst a collection of 
mud huts ; and the court of Parviz, held in that town, had no 
pretensions to splendour. 

, In other places he was struck with the decay and desertion 
of some towns, contrasted with the prosperity of others. The 
‘.former were, in some instances at least, deserted capitals; ” 
I arid their decline affords no argument against the general 
• prosperity. 


” IIo ftirivcd nt Ajmir on Decom- 
b4'r S3, IGl.'i, nccompnnicd tiic Icing 
to Mnndii nnd Guzerdt, nnd left liim 
in the end of IGIS. 

It mu.<;t, iiowover, bo oljsorvcd, 
tlint this governor, ZOifllciir Klidn, 
vns vrrj" inimicnl to tiic Kngli.sh, nnd 
lir.d Intcly concludod nn ngreoment 
v.'itli tlie Portngiioso, by vrliioik bo 
ongegt'd to csrlndp Englisli vcssel.s 
from his porta. 'Ilio nsreement tvns 
not ratified by tlio emperor ; and 


Zfiinkdr vras constrained, by his duty 
to his own government, to maintain 
outward appearances towards a 
foreign ambas.sador. ' (Orme, voL iii. 
p. 3G1, etc.) 

** Such were Mnndd and T6dah, of 
l>oth of whicli he .speaks in the highest 
terms of admiration. Slandfi, the 
former capital of Miilwn, is still gener- 
olly kno^vn ; but Todah (the capital 
of o Itdjpfjt prince in the prot'ince of 
Ajmir) enjoys no such celebrity. 



'I'lu' •'idministralion of .llip.ronntry .had rapidly declined 
siinc'o Al;l)i‘r'}! lime, '.riu* povernmonls were fanned, and the 
exjU’lcrs and (yVannieal. 

Thomrh a jjalieitnis and sober writer. Koe is profu.se in lus 
pnd'-e of the mairnifieenee of the court. ; and he spcalcs in high 
l<Tms of tile eoiirte.'jy of the nohility. and of the order and 
I’h’ganec of tlie «’niertainjnent.s they gave to him. His recep- 
tion. indeed, wa.s in ail respects most hospitable, though the 
v<‘ry jnoileT.’.ie .•^eahi of his presents and retinue was not likely 
to eoneiliat<« .a welcome where state was so generally main- 
tained. lie was e.\eufed from all humiliating ceremonials, was 
allowed to take the hiirhrst place in the court on public occa- 
.*i(m«, and w.is eonlinually admitted into familiar intercourse 
with the empenu- him.-elf. 

'rile (Teue': hi‘ witne.-sed at his private interviews form a 
euriou.s <’ontra-;|. to the grandeur with which the Mogul was 
.surrounded. He sal on a low throne all covered with diamonds, 
I*eail;s and ndiie.-i ; and had a great display of gold plate, 
v.-ea--. and goblet'^, .‘■et with jewels. The party was free from 
all n-:-;rainl, .‘•eareely one of them remaining sober c.vcept Sir 
'J'homas and a f»'w other grave pen-nonages, who were cautious 
in their iiidulgenee. .leliungir himself never left off till ho 
drojiped ash'ep. when (he lights were extinguished and the 
eomji.-my witlidn-w. On these occasions he was overflowing 
with kindne.-s. which increased with the effects of (ho wine : 
and oneo, after talking with great liberality of all religions, 
“ he fell to weejiing. and to various pa.ssions, which kept them 
to midnight." 

Hut he did not retain tluvc .sociable feelings in the morning. 
On om* oc;easion, when a courtier indiscreetly alluded in public 
to a debauch of the night before, Jehiingir affcoled surprise, 
inquired what other pen-nons h.ad .shared in this breach of tho 
law. and ordered tho.se named to bo so severely bastinadoed 
that one of them died. He always observed great strictness 
' in ])nhlie, and never admitted a person into his presence who, 
from his breath or otherwi.se, gave any signs of having been 
/drinking wine. His rc.scrvc, however, was of little use; like 
great men at present, he was .surrounded by nc\);s;writere ; 
and his. most .secret proceonmgs, and even 'the’ 'most minute 
actions of hi.s life, were known to every man in tho capital 
within a few hours after they took place. 

Notwithstanding the ease above mentioned, and some other 
instances of inhumnnit3’. Roe seems to consider Jehangir as 
neither wanting in good feelings nor good sense ; although his 
claim to tho latter quality is somewhat impaired by some 
weaknesses which Sir Thomas himself relates. In one case 


lie seized on a convoy coming to the ambassador from Surat, 
and consisting of presents intended for himself and his court, 
together with the property of some merchants who took ad- 
vantage of the escort ; he rummaged the packages himself 
with p.hildish curiosity ; and had recourse to the meanest 
apologies to appease and cajole Roe, who was much provoked 
at this disregard of common honesty. 

Though Roe speaks highly in some respects of particular 
great men, he represents the class . as unprincipled, and all 
open to corruption." The treaty he liad to negotiate hung on 
for upwards of two years, until he bribed A'saf Khan with a 
valuable pearl ; after which all went on well and smoothly. 
Both Roe and other contemporary travellers represent the 
military spirit as already much declined, and speak of the 
Rajputs and Patans as the only brave soldiers to be found.” 

The manual arts were in a high state, and were not confined 
to those peculiar to the country. One of Sir T. Roe’s presents 
, 'was a coach, and within a very short period several others 
were constructed, very superior in materials, and fully equal 
in workmanship. Sir Thomas also gave a picture to the Mogul, 
and was soon after presented with several copies, among which 
he had great difficulty in distinguishing the original.” There 
was a great infius of Europeans, and considerable encourage- 
ment to their religion. Jehan^r had figures of Christ and the 
yirgin at the head of his rosary; and two of. his nephews 
.embraced Christianity, with his full approbation.” * 

The language of the court was Persian, but all classes spoke 
; Eindostaiii ; arid Rawkins,' who only knew Turkish, found the 
. emperor himself and the Khani Khdnan well versed in that 
\ tongue. 

No subject seems to have excited more interest, both in the 
ambassador and the court, than the fate of Prince Khusrou. 
All his bad qualities were forgotten in his misfortunes ; he 
was supposed to be endowed with every virtue ; the greatest 
joy prevailed when any sign appeared of his restoration to' 
favour, and corresponding indignation when he fell into the 
power of his enemies, i^en the king was supposed to be 
. 1 attached to him, though wrought on by the infiuence of Shah 
\ Jehan and the arts of A'saf Khan and Nur Jehan.” Khusrou’s 

” Boe. Terry. Hawkins. with the army. Ho stopped under 

“ Among the articles he recom- the shade of a tree during the heat, 
mends for presents are historical and sent for Sir Tliomasf who was 
paintings, nightpieces, and land- near. His person was comely, his 
scapes : “ but good, for they under- countenance cheerful, and his board 
stand them as well as we.” was grown down to his girdle. He 

• ” Boe. Hawkins. Terry. Coryat. knew nothing of what Ws passing, 
“ Sir T. Boe once met Khusrou, and had not heard either of the 
while mowng in loose custody, along English or of their ambassador. 



i‘Xi’lti«ion MMs not (lio more popular for its being in favour of 
Shiib .leban ; wlio, according to Sir T. l?oe, was “ flat t.crcd < 
bv «onic, envied by others, loved by none.” Roe himself/ 
ivpri";cnts him ns n bigot and a tyrant' ; but ns his conduct ^ 
shows nothing but ability and correctness, it is probable that 
. he owed his unjiopulnrity to his cold and haughty’ manners ; 
(he ambassador himself remarking that he never saw so settled 
a countenance, or any man keep so constant a gravity — never 
sjuiling, nor by his looks showing any raspect or distinction of 
persons, btit entire jwide and contempt for all. Yet the princo 
eoidd ni>t‘ at (hat time have been older than twenty-five. 

Shah .lehau might have expected to find a formidnhlc rival 
in r.andr.. his elder brother, but that prince, though sometimes 
an object (»f jealousy to him. could offer no really formidnblo 
ojipo'-iiiojt to (he sujn'rior abilities of Shah Jehan supported 
by the inlluence of the empress. 

j A final blow was given to any hopes that Parviz mnj' have 
bntertnined by the elevation of his brother to the title of 
)jinL'.” on his undertaking a great expedition against tho 
IPeckan. lie was invested with ample powers on ihi.s occasion ; 
,!ind dehangir himself moved to Mandu, to be at hand to support 
him in case of need. 

Roe nccompanic<l tho emperor on his march ; and his 
account of the movement of the army forms a striking contrast 
to the good order and discipline he had hitherto admired. Tho 
ctmrl and camp, while hatted, were as regular ns ever, but tho 
demand for carriage cattle created o general scramble and 
confusion, 'i’hc Persian amha.«sador ond Roe were left for 
sfunc days at Ajmir, from the want of conveyance for their 
baggage ; and the tents of the soldiers and followers were set 
fire to. to compel them to proceed, though ill provided, fallen 
actually in motion, i!ie,saine want of arrangement was felt : 
sometimes there w.'i's a deficiency of wafer; arid sometimes, 
in long and difficult marches through woods and mountains, 
tho road was seattcred with coaches, carts, and camels, unnblo 
, to proceed to the stage.” 

■ \ Tlje state of afTnins in the Dcckan was very favourable to 
Shah Jehan. The nsccndcncy of a private person, like Malik 
Amber, led to icalousv_aihong~ hls'~co rifcdcmtcs.~and even his 
owii olTiccfsT" In con.«cquencc of thcse^'Hissensibhs/ lie had" 
suffered a defeat',' whicli p'foduccd still further discouragement 
among the allies ; so that when Shah Jehan entered the Deckan, 

I'roni t!ii'« tirns Foiiip wrilcrs call anys Roo, “I oncountored all tlioj 
him Sliitii Khnrrnm, anti olhi-rs Stinli iiiconvonicticos that men are subjecti 
.loliiin. to iindpr an ill government and nnj 

'* “In follotring IheMogiil’s cotirt,” intcinperato climate.” 


ho found little difficulty in, detaching the Icing of Bijapur from 
ithe confederacy ; and Amher, seeing himself entirely deserted, 
was likewise compelled to make submission on the part of his 
nominal sovereign, Nizam Shah, and to restore the fort of 
Ahhiednagar and all the other territory which ho had recon- 
quered from the Moguls. 

" After this glorious termination of the war, Shah Jeh&n 
returned to Mandu, and joined his father, within a twelvemonth 
of the time when they had marched -from Ajmir. 

Jeh&ngir took this occasion to visit the province of Guzerfi-t ; 
ho remained there for near a year, and added the viee-royalty 
of that province to the governments previously held by Shdh 
Jehan. 

He quitted Guzerdt in September, 1618 ; and the next two 
years are marked by no events, except an insurrection in the 
Panjab -, the capture of the fort of Kangra or Nagarcot, under 
the mountains ; and a journey of the emperor to Cashmir. 

While in that valley, ho received intelligence of a renewal 
of the war in the Deckan. It seems to have been begun without 
; provocation, by Malik Amber, who probably was tempted by 
some negligence on the other side ; for ho had little difficulty 
' in taking possession of the open country, and driving the Mogul ' 
commanders into Burhdnpiir, from whence they sent most 
earnest entreaties for help from Jeh&ngir. Shdh Jehdn was 
again ordered to march with a powerful army, and great 
treasures were collected to supply him after he reached the 
frontier. .Prom, some ..rising distrust in his mind, ho refused 
to march, unless his brother, Prince Khusrou, were made over 
to his custody, and allowed to go with him to the Dcckan. 
Being gratified in this respect, ho entered on the service with 
his usual ability. Before he reached Mdlwa, a detachment 
of Malik Amber’s had crossed the Nerbadda, and burned the 
suburbs of Mandu ; but they were driven back as the prince 
advanced, and he, in turn, crossed the Nerbadda, and began 
offensive operations. Malik Amber bad recourse to his usual 
mode of war — cut off supplies and detachments, hung upon 
the line of march, and attempted, by long and rapid marches, 
to surprise the camp. He found Shah Jehdn always on his 
guard , was at. last compelled to risk the fate of the campaign 
,i?..Ageheral . action, and was defeated with considerable loss. 

But although Shdh Jehdn had a' clear superiority in the 
field, he still found a serious obstruction in the exhausted state 
of..the..cDuntry. It was therefore with ^eat satisfaction that 
[he received overtures from Amber, offering a further cession, 
(and agreeing to pay a sum of money. 

Not long after this success, Jehdngir was seized with a 



a'tiiok ('f astiunn, n complaint' from which ho suffered 
•.-('vcrcly ciuritii: t!ic r(\-Jt of his life. He was for some time 
ill .••ucli imminent danger as to lead to e.vpcctations of an 
imuiedi.nte vae.Tnoy of the throne. 

I’arvir, ha-JteuiMl to court, hut was sent back to his 
}:ov«’rnment with a r<'primand ; and though Shah Jehan had 
not time to tain* such a .«te]» before he heard of hi.s fathcr’.s 

rect*vcrv, vet the sudden de.ath of Prince Khusrou, which 

• • • ” 

bap])i'ned at thi*- junetttri'. was so ojtpnrtuno, that it brought 
the stnnu;<" t su'-pieions of violence against the rival to whoso 
eu'-totly he li.’id In-en entrusted. \Ve ought not, however, 
too ri adily to believe that a life not .•’ullicd by any other crime 
eould be st.iinetl by tuie of so deep a tlye. 

Tin's event, which seemed to complete (he sccuritj' of Shah 
.leh:in'.* .‘-neee'-'.ion, was, in reality, the cause of a scries of 
dangf-rs and tlisre-tcr.x that iie.arly ended irt his ruin. Up to 
thi'i jH ri<'d. liis own influence had been strengfliened by the 
all-po«erftd ntpjuirt of Xur tfehan ; but about the time of 
his depart tire for the Deekan, that priuce.'S bad affianced her 
il.ojchtcr by .*'hir Afg-in to IVince Slieliriyar, the youngest son 
of delianglr." a eonne.vion of itself suflicient to undermine her 
e.Nelu^ive nttaehment to the party of her more distant relative. 
Put her views w«*re further changed by a consideration of the 
impo'J'^ibility of her gaining an ascendency, such ns she now 
po-.'-a^'-ed, ov^ an active a.nd intoJIigont .prince like Shah 
.leljan. 'Pufing her father's lifetime she had been kept within 
bounds of moderation by his prudent counsels : fiftcr his death, 
wbieli Iiappened about this, time, she exercised her 'dominion 
over the emperor without the least control ; her brother, A'saf 
Khan (to whose daughter Shah Jehan was married) being a 
mere instrument- of Tier will. U nwillin g to relinquish siicli 
unlimited. power, she determined by all means to oppose the 
succe.'-sion of Shall Jeliaii ; and, warned by. the death of 
Khusrou, and the danger of Jehiingir, she saw that she had 
not a moment to lose in cutting off the resources which might 
at any time eimlile the prince to overcome her opposition. 

An opportunity wa.s not long wanting of pursuing this 
design. Candahar having been taken by the Persians, it was 
])ointed out h.s an enterprise worthj* of the conqueror' of the 
beckan to recover that ancient possession. Shah Jehan at 
fii'st gave in to the jiroject, and advanced as far as Itlandu, 
on his way to the north ; but perceiving, before long, that 
the object was to remove him from the country whore his 
influence was established, and engage him in a remote and 
difficult command, he put off his further march, on pretest 

•• Kliiifi Khitn. 



of the season and the state of his troops, and began to stipulate 
for some securities to he given to him before he should venture 
to ihoye out of India. 

These demands were represented to Jehdngir as arising 
from a project of independence ; and Shah Jehan was directed, 
in reply, JtoLSend.thcL greater part of his army to the capital, 
i n order that it might accompany iShehriyar, to whom the 
rec6ye^of_Qandahar was to be committed. Orders were also 
se nt &re ct to the ' prihcipal officers to leave Shah ' Jehan’s 
camp and repair to that' of Shehriyar. This drew a remon- 
strance from Shah Jehan, who now desired to he allowed to 
wait on his father, while the other as peremptorily ordered 
him to return to the Deckan, C^e jagirs which, Shah ..Jehan 
held in Hindo^an were transferred to Shehriyar during these 
diBcussions; and Sfiahi Jehan, who had not been consulted 
in the arrangement, was desired to select an equivalent in the 
Deckan .and Guzerat. As things drew towards a crisis, Kur 
Jehan, distrusting both the military talents of her brother 
and his zeal ln her present cause; CMt her eyes oh Mohabat 
Khan*,' the most rising general of the tim'e,'but hitherto the 
particular enemy of A'saf Khahl He was accordingly sum- 
moned to court from his government of Cabul, and was treated 
with every mark of favour and confidence. 

Jehdngir, who had been again in Cashmir, returned on the 
commencement of these discussions, and fixed his court at 
Labor, to be at hand in case his presence should be required. 

In the meantime messages passed between Shah Jehan and 
the emperor, but with so little effect in producing a reconcilia- 
tion, Jih^Jehangir put several persons to death on suspicion 
o f a plot with his .son ; and Shah Jehan, finding that his fate 
was sealed, marched from Jlaindu with his army toward Agra. 
Jehdngir, on this, marched from Labor, and, passing through 
the capital, arrived within twenty miles of the rebel army, 
lying at Belochpur, forty miles south of Delhi. Shah Jchdn 
retired into the neighbouring hills of Mewat, and disposed his 
troops so as to shut the passes against a force which the 
emperor detached in quest of him. A partial and indecisive 
action took place, and is said to have been followed by 
negotiations. The result was, that Shah Jehdn determined 
to retire, and set out on his march for l^Iandu. 

It does not appear what induced him to adopt this step : 
it was attended with all the consequences usual with attempts 
to recede in civil wars. Jehdngir advanced in person to Ajmir, 
and sent on a strong force, under Prince Parviz and Mohabat 
Khdn, to follow up the retiring rebels. Rustam Khdn, whom 
Shdh Jehdn had left to defend the hills on the Chambal, deserted 



to tin* onriny : tin* provinri* of (iuzorat pxpcllcd his governor, 
and Jh’ \va*' hiniM-lf roinpcllt'd, liy tlie ndvnnre of the imperial 
army, to rin'>. the Xi’rh.nida. nnd retire to Bnrlianpur. Nor 
Ava«: he lom: jx-rmitted to remain there in tranquillity*; for 
Mohahat Khan, havin;; Minded him hy some delusive nego- 
ti-af.iin'-, ero rd tin* Nerh.adila, and was joined by the Khani 
Khan.'in, vln* till thi« time h.'id been attached to Shah Jehan. 
Tin* r.iin- were at tin-ir height when Shah Jehan commenced 
hi- n treat into 'IV-ling.in.a, and a great jiart of his force.s had 
dt er;<-d him before he directed his cour.~e to Masulipatam, 
with the intention of mahini: his way to Jlengal. lie accom- 
jili-hed this long ami arduous tnareh by the early part of the 
f ui'i-eeding year, and met with no opposition in Uengal, until 
he naebrd Ibijmahnl. where the governor of the province 
tng.'.eid him, ami was <lefeated in a pitched battle. By this 
victory. Shah Jeh.in obtained poscession of Bengal, and was 
enabled to fcire ori Ib-har, and to send on a detachment under 
rdiitii Sing, the brotlu-r tif the nina of Oudipiir, to endeavour 
to M (Mjr>’ tin- fort of .Ml.nhabad. 

In the mi-.intime I’ritice I*nr\’ir. and l\Iohabat Khan, after 
rh.a.'in;: Shah .bh.-itj from the Dceknn, had cantoned for the 
rainy .Ma- rm at Itnrhanpur. On hearing of his arrival and 
rajn'd j»rogre:-- in Bengal, they put theimjclvc.s in motion in 
the direction of Allahabad. Shah Jehan cro.sscd the Ganges 
t<i me< i them ; but the people of the country*, who were not 
inclined t<i enter on ojipo-.ition to the emperor, refu.'^ed to bring 
in supplie-- to his camp, or t<t assi.*;t in keeping up his communi- 
cations by means of tlie boats on the Changes. The discourage- 
thent and privations which were the con.scquence of this state 
f>f things, led to the desertion of the new levies which Shdh 
Jehan im<l rais( <l in Beng.al : and when, at last, he came to 
an action with his o]»j)onents, he was easily* overpowered, his 
army disper.-<-d, nnd himself constrained once more to .seek for 
refuge in the Jleekan. Affairs in that quarter were favourable 
to his views. During his first flight to the Deckan the king of 
Bijiipur anti Malik Amber had both remained steady* to their 
engagement with Jeluingir ; nnd the king of Golconda had 
shown no disposition to assist him during his retreat through 
Telingiinn. Since that time the Aloguls had taken part on 
the side of the king of Bijaptir, in' a. dispute. between 'him_and 
Malik Amber ; and the latter chief retaliated by' invading 
the iMogul dominions, nnd carry’ing hi.s ravages to the neigh- 
bourhood of Burhanpiir. He was therefore prepared to receive 
Shdh Jehan with open arms, and wrote to press him to under- 
take the siege of Burhdnpur. Shdh Jehdn complied, and 
commenced his operations. The place made an obstinat- 



defence ; and, in the end, the return of Pnrviz and Mohabat 
to the Nerbadda obliged him to raise the siege and attend to 
his own safety. His adherents now deserted him . in greater 
numbers than before ; and, b eing .. dispirited by ill-health. as 
well as adverse for tune, he wrote^to beg his father’s forgiveness, 
,and"To" express his readiness, .to submit to his commands. 
Jehahglr directed him to give up the forts of Rohtas in Behar, 
and Asirghar in the Deckan, both of which were stiU in his 
possession, and to send two of his sons, D&ra Shukoh and 
Aurangzib, to court, as hostages for his good behaviour. These 
demands were complied with ; but we are prevented from 
judging of the treatment designed for Shdh Jehan by an event 
which, for a time, threw the whole empire into confusion. 

After the first retreat of Shah Jehan to the Deckan, Jehangir 
returned from Ajmir to Delhi ; and, believing all serious 
danger to his government to be at an end, he went on his 
usu^ expedition to Cashmir, and repeated it in the following 
year. On the third year he was induced, by a. new revolt of 
the Rosheniyas, to change his destination for Cabul ; and 
although he soon heard of the suppression of the rebellion, and 
received the head of Ahmed, the son of Ahddd, who was the 
leader of it, he made no change in his determination. 

But he was not destined' to accomplish this journey in 
tranquillity ; for no sooner was Shdh Jehdn reduced to sub- 
•.mission than the domineering spirit of .Ndr- Jehdn proceeded 
'to raise up hew enemies. Mohabat Khdn was the son of Ghor 
(Beg, a native of.Cdbul.” He had attained the rank of a com- 
'mander of 500 under Akher, and was raised to the highest 
■ dignities and employments by Jehdngir. He. had long enjoyed 
■ ;a high place in the opin ion of the people,” and might now'be 
I ' 1 considered M ^e^ most mmheht ~6f “all' the' em]^r6f ’s 'subjects. 
This circumstance alone imgEt’irave—been sufficient- to excite 
the jealousy of Nur Jehdn. It Js, probable, however, that she 
, also distrusted Mohabat for hisjold enmity to her brother, and 

/ .his r ecent connexion with ParvizT 

^ 'Viffiatever might be the motive, he was now summoned to 
court, to answer charg es of oppression and embezzlement 
during.tjiie .trine p|^js_^occup^^^^^ of Bengal’" He at first made 
excuses for not attending, ahd'was’suppofted by Parviz ; but, 
finding that his appearance was insisted on, he set out on his 
journey, accompanied by a body of 6,000 Rdjputs, whom he 
had contrived to attach to his service. 

Before his. arrival, he .betrothed his daughter to, a. young 

s® Memoirs of Jeh&ngSr, p. 30. man, well-beloved by all men, and the 

SI Sir T. Roe, in a.d. 1616, says of Iting’s only favourite, but cares not 
him, that ho is a noble and generous for the prince (Shdh Jehdn). 


/ 



V, .'.•.•■.->.1 1 il l-y ?l.<- f.: iirr.nti ni' M nroujul lii>! hi-d : ho 

v>}», h; - isnd. nfur •tarinji wihlly rtimul, 

3,.- }-:n:\<vl v.li.il li< f.illt-ii liijii, find oxolnimcd. “All! 

Khali! ir.ii'.d! ! what i-; tin*- ? “ Molialut Khiin 
hy jitf ‘.r.nim: hun- lf «n tin* frruiind. and lamontinp 
licit thf j>' i iiMit'.iin «>f lii< rn'iiiit"^ h.ul himil him to Imvo 
ri- our-i* t<i vii)!< jicc lo obtain fieri- -i to liii niaalor. .Tchfingir 
at fit- I i t.idfi M aii-i ly retrain liK indignation ; but obsorving, 
fiinid l all .Mohabat'f humility, that ho was not disposed to 
be tiiilid with, In* graflually iiocommodati'd himself to his 
oiii'iif!)' taiioi- •, find ondravnuxvfl to oonoiliato his captor, 
’.fohabfit ini'.v s iigoi- tid to him tliat, as it was near his usual 
tinn* iii mounting, it wa^ dodr.iblo that ho slumld show* himself 
in public to ri-movo alann. and choch the misropresontations 
of the ill di'-iio cfl. dohangir asvontod, and ondoavoured to 
withdraw, on protonoo of ilrcssing, to his female apartments, 
v.loro ho hoped to have an oppfirinnily of eonsidting with 



;Nur Jelian : being prevented from executing his design, he 
; prepared himself where he was, and at first mounted a horse 
of his own in the midst of the Rajputs, who received him with 
respectful obeisances ; but Mohabat, reflecting that he would 
be in safer custody, as well as more conspicuous, on an elephant 
whose driver could be depended on, urged him to adopt - that 
mode of conveyance, and placed him on one of those animals 
with two armed Rajputs by his side. At this moment, the 
chief elephant-driver, attempting to force his way through the 
Rajpiits, and to seat the emperor on an elephant of his own, 
was despatched on a sign from Mohabat. One of Jehangir’s 
personal attendants who reached the elephant, not without a 
wound, was allowed to mount with his master ; and the same 
permission was given to the servant who was intrusted with 
the bottle and goblet, so essential to Jehangir’s existence. 

These examples of the consequence of resistance had their 
full effect on the emperor, and he proceeded very tractably 
to the tents of Mohabat Khan. 

Meanwhile Nur Jehan, though dismayed at this unexpected 
calamity, did not lose her presence of mind. When she found 
all access cut off to the emperor, she immediately put on a 
'.disguise, and set out for the bridge in a litter of the most ordi- 
nary description. As the guards were ordered to let every 
one pass, but permit no one to return, she crossed the river 
without obstruction, and was soon safe in the midst of the 
royal camp. She immediately sent for her brother and the 
principal chiefs, and bitterly reproached them with their 
cowardice and neglect,, in allowing their spy ereign. tp.be made 
.a prisoner. before .their- eyes. She did not confine herself to 
invectives, but made immediate preparations to rescue her 
husband by force ; and although Jehan^, probably in real 
apprehension of what might happen to himself in the confusion, 
sent a messenger with his signet to entreat that no attack 
might be made, she treated the message as a trick of Mohabat’s, 
iand only suspended her proceedings until she could ascertain 
the real position of the enemy’s camp, and the part of it 
.'inhabited by the emperor. During the night, a nobleman 
.named Fedai .Khdn.made ..an . attempt to.cai^ ..off Jehdngir, 
by dimming the river at, the hea.d of a 'staafi body of.horse ; 
his approach was discovered, and it was with difficulty he 
effected his escape, after losing several of his companions killed 
and drowned in the river. 

Next morning the whole army moved down to the attack. 
It was headed by Nur Jehdn herself, who appeared on the 
howdah of a high elephant, with a bow and two quivers of 
arrows. The brid0e had bpen burnt by the Rajpdts, and the 
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aniiy (o rro. -i by a ff>rtl wliicli tlicy liad discovorcrl 

lower <lciwij the river. It wn» n narrow .‘;hftnl hetween deep 
water, atid full of danirerim-i pool;;, so that the passage was 
not effected without the utmo-t disorder: many were oi)!igcd 
to swiin, and all landed with their powder wetted, weighed 
down with their dreiieherl ehnhes and armour, and obliged 
to engage hantl-todiand before they eould inalco good their 
footing on the heaeh. Xvir .lehan was among the foremost, 
on her elephant, with her brother and .some of the princip.al 
ehiefs aronnd her: she with diftienlty ofTeeted a landing, but 
found it impossible to mnlce any imj)ression on the enemy. 
The M:ijj»nts bad the advantage of the ground : (hoy jjoured 
down showers of balls, arrows, and rockets on the troops in 
the fonl : and, rtisbing down on those who were landing, drove 
them haelc into the water, .sword in hand. 

A scene of universal tumult and eonfusion ensued : the ford 
was ehoked with horses and elephants ; some fell, and were 
trampled under foot ; others .sank in the pools, and wore unable 
to regain the shoal ; ami mimhers plunged into the river, and 
ran the ehance of making good their pa.ssnge, or being swept 
away by the stre.'im. Tlie nio.st furious assault was directed 
on Xur*. lehan : her elephant was surrounded by a crowd of 
I^ajputs : her guards were overpowered and cut down at its 
feet : halls and arrows fell thick round her howdali : and one 
of the latter wounded the infant daughter of Shehriyiir, who 
was .seated in her lap. At length licr driver was killed ; and 
her elephant, having received a cut on the proboscis, dashed 
into the river, and soon sank in deep water, and was carried 
down by the stream : after several plunges, ho swam out and 
reached the shore, when Ntir Jehdn was surrounded by her 
women, who came .shrieking and lamenting, and found her 
howdah stained with blood, and liersclf busy in extracting 
the arrow, and binding up the wound of the infant. Fedai 
Khan had made another attempt, during the confusion of the 
battle, to enter the enemy’s camp at an unsuspected point, and 
had penetrated so far that his balls and arrows fell within the 
tent where Jehangir was seated ; but the general repulse 
forced liim also to retire. He cficctcd his retreat, woimded 
and with the loss of many of his men ; and immediately 
retired to the neighbouring fort of Hohtns, of which ho was 
the governor. 

Nur Johan now saw that there was no hope of rescuing 
her husband by force ; and she determined to join him in his 
! captivity, and trust to fortune and her own arts for effecting 
his deliverance. 

Alohubat Khan, after his success at the Hydaspes, advanced 



to Attok, -wliere A'saf Khan had retired. His authority was 
now so well established that it was reeognized by most of the 
army ; and A'saf Khan, and sueh leaders as attempted to hold 
out, were obliged in the end to give themselves up as prisoners. 
But the security and even the extent of Mohahat’s power was 
far from being so great as it appeared. His haughty and 
violent behaviour to those who had been opposed to him took 
, deep root" in their breasts ; the ascendency of the Eajputs was 
offensive to the other troops ; and, as the provinces were still 
faithful to the emperor, and two of his sons at large, Mohabat 
was obliged to use great management in his treatment of his 
j prisoner, and to effect his objects by persuasion rather than 
Iby force or fear. Jehangir, tutored by Nur Jehan, took full 
advantage of the circumstances in which he was placed ; he 
•affected to enter into Mohabat’s views with his usual facility ; 
expressed himself pleased to be delivered from the thraldom 
i in which ho had been kept by A'saf Khan ; and even carried 
I his duplicity so far as to warn Mohabat that he must not think 
.Nuf ' Jeha nlwas ''as' well disposed to him as he was himself, and 
•to put "him on his guard against little plots that were occasion- 
jally formed for thwarting his measures. Mohabat was com- 
jpletely blinded by these artifices,, and, 'thihkm'g himself sure 
[of 'flie'hmp'ero^'lie'ga^ to. the designs of others. 

During these proceedings the army advanced to Cabul ; 
the neighboiwhood of the Afghdns made it necessary to increase 
the king’s guard, and Nur Jehan seized the opportunity of 
getting persons in her interest to offer their services in such 
a way as to avoid suspicion. Jehangir was allowed, at this 
time, to go out to shoot on an elephant, ahvays surrounded 
by Riljputs, and with one in particular, who stuck to him like 
his shadow, and never for a moment let him out of his sight. 
On one of these occasions an affray took place between the. 
Rajpffts with the emperor and some of the Ahdis, a select 
body of single horsemen, whose duty it was to attend on his 
Majesty. The largest part of ’the escort being composed of 
Rajpffts, the Ahdis were overpowered, and several of them 
.killed ; and on their complaining to Mohabat, he said he would 
be happy to punish the offence if they could bring it home 'to 
;any individuals. The Ahdis, incensed at this evasion, fell with 
, their whole force on a body of Bdjputs, killed many, and drove 
others into the hills, where they were made slaves by the 
Hazarehs. Mohabat himself was exposed to so much (Linger 
in this disturbance, that he was forced to take refuge in the 
king’s tent. Next day the ringleaders were punished ; but 
a portion of the army was left in open enmity with the Rajpffts, 
whose numbers were also diminished ; and the Afghans of the 



npigljbourhootl showed cverj* disposition lo talio part with tho 
piiiporor. Nur Johiin could therefore pursue licr schemes 
with less ohslruclion and less fear of detection. She cmplo3'cd 
agents to enlist, fit men in scattered points at a distance, whence 
some were to straggle into eanip as if in quest of service, while 
the others were to remain at their positions, and await lier 
further orders. She next made Jehilngir suggest a muster 
of the troops of all tho jagirdars : and when she was summoned 
to jwoduco her contingent., .she affected to be indignant at being 
put on a level witli an ordinary subject, and said she would 
take care that her muster should not turn out to her discredit. 
Accordingly*, sh6 dressed out her old troops so as to make the 
smallness of their number conspicuous, entertained new levies 
as if to complete her contingent, and at the same time directed 
her recruits in the country* to repair by twos and threes to tho 
army. All this could not bo done without some alarm to 
^lohabat Khan ; but he was no longer able to crush opposition 
by force, and he suffered himself to be persuaded by* Jehangir 
to avoid personal risk, by* forbearing to accompany him to 
tho muster of Niir Johan’s contingent. Jehangir advanced 
alone to the review ; and he had no sooner got to the centre 
of the lino than the troops closed in on him, cut off the Rajput 
horse by whom he was guarded, and, being speedily joined by 
their confederates, rendered it impossible to make any attempt 
to seize his person. ^lohabat Khan perceived that his power 
was irretrievably* lost ; and immediately withdrew to a distance 
with his troops, and entered on negotiation to procure his 
pardon and assurance of safety*. 

Jehangir was now restored to liberty, and Nur Jehan to 
power. She had relinquished none of her designs during the 
period of her adversity ; and as she was obliged to make terms 
with Jlohabat, to procure the release of her brother, who was 
his prisoner, she determined to connect tho pardon of one enemy 
with the destruction of another, and made it a condition of the 
emperor’s reconciliation with Mohabat, that ho should imme- 
diately* have tlie u.®c_of.his.services,.against Shnh. Jehan. That 
prince," after his own submission and tho misfortune of his 
father, had come from the Deckan to Ajmir with only 1,000 
men, in the hopes that his army might increase as he advanced ; 
but Raja Kishen Sing, his principal adlierent, dy*ing at that 
place, instead of an accession, ho suffered the loss of half his 
numbers, and was obliged, as the only means of securing his 
personal safety, to fly across tho desert to Sind. He was then 
in tho lowest state of depression, and would have retired to 
Pereia if ho had not been prevented by ill-health. From this 
time his fortunes began to brighten : he heard of the death of 



Parviz at BurhAnpiir, and learned alHO that j^foli/ibat, infltead 
of puTBuing him, waB now himBolf purHued by an army of the 
emperor, with whom ho had again come to a riiptnre. 

— Encouraged by these oircumstanccs, lie Hot olT, tlmough 
Guzcr&t, for the Dcckan, whore ho was Boon ioined by Mohdbat 
with.fiuch part of his force as ntill remained.” 

JehAngir, soon after his deliverance, marched back from 
CAbul to Ldhor. Some time was spent in restoring every 
braneh of the government to itB old footing ; and when all 
had been satisfactorily arranged, the emperor Bet off on his 
annual visit to Cashmir. 

Some time after his arrival in that valley, ShohriyAr wob 
seized with so violent an illness that ho was obliged to leave 
Cashmir for the warmer climate of LAhor. Not long after his 
departure, JohAngir was himself taken ill with a severe return 
of his asthma, and it soon became evident that his life was in 
great danger. An attempt was made to remove him to LAhor ; 
his complaint was increased by the motion and passage of the 
mountains ; and before ho had got over a third of his journey 
ho had a severe attack, and died soon after reaching his tent, 
in the sixtieth year of his ego. 

Several of the great men of the time of Akber died shortly 
before JohAngir : Aziz died before the usurpation of MoliAbat, 
Malik Amber during its continuance, and MirzA KhAn (the 
KhAni KhAnAn) shortly after it was suppressed. 

Among the occurrences of JehAngir’s reign may bo men- 
tioned an edict against the use of toljacco, which was then a 
novelty. It would bo curious, as marking the epoch of the 
introduction of a practice now universal in Asia, if the name 
of tambAcu,^ by which it is known in most eastern countries, 
wore not of itself sufficient to show its American origin.” 


” Gladwin'n Jc/idni7(r. KIiAf( KliAn 
malcoB nn intonnodiiito roconcillnlion 
botwoon MoliAbnt nnd JobAiigfr, nnd 
nnothor visit of MoiiAbat to court, 
followed by a fresii revolt ; but tlioso 
rapid ebangos appear inexplicable ; 
and it is not easy to boliovo timt if 
MohAbat iuid boon in NAr .TnbAn’n 
hands, having no longer Iier brotlior 
for a iiostago, lie would again havo 
boon hllowod to rotiro in safety. 

S’ Whoro no other niitliority is 
quoted for facts in this roign, tiiov nro 
takon from KliAfi KhAn, from Glad- 
win’s Reign of JehAnglr, or from tho 
nutobiogrnpiiicnl Momoirs of tlio oin- 
peror. KhAfi KhAn's history is com- 
piled from various accounts, written 
nnd oral. Mr. Gladwin's is ovidentiy 
oil drawn from written historios, but 


ho only quotes tho Mndiiri JrJidnglr!, 
and tho Memoirs of tho ornporor, of 
which Inst ho poKscssed a much rnoro 
complete copy than that trnnslntod 
by Major Prico. 'i’lio Moinoirs thom- 
polvos contain a groat «lonl of informa- 
tion regarding particular periods nnd 
tho chnrnotors of individuals ; nnd 
though written in n rambling nnd 
inncciirnto manner, nro not without 
signs of tnlont. A largo portion of 
them is compoBod of stories of magical 
porformniicPB ; somo, though greatly 
oxnggorntod, nro obviously tricks of 
vontriloquism nnd legerdemain, but 
nil regarded by ' tho ornporor ns in 
somo <lngroo tho result of supernatural 
power. Those fables would lend to n 
lower ostimnto of his intnlligonco, if 
wo did not romombor tho demonology 
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sir All .lEIlAX, TILE 1C57 


A'fnf KliAn (nlsps port will* Sluili .Tphiin — ImpriRon!) tlio empress — ^Defeats 
SlieliriyAr, wlii> is pul. to (tenth — Stiiili ilehnn nrrivos from llio Dccknn, 
nnd is* proclniined n( April, .Tiiii. 20, A.n. 10255 ; Jnmmln'l A'khir 7, 
A.ii. 10:i7 — Loeiil disturbances — History of Kluin Jclu'm Lodi — Hia 
flipht from Aprn — His proceedinps in the Dcclcnn. Tlio emperor 
mnrclies npnin.sl Iiim, Octolier, A.l>. 1029; Hitbi nl nwwnl, a.h. 1030 
— Slnte ol tlio Deeltnn — Khan •lehi'in driven out. of Alimcdnngnr — 
Pursued liy Ar,nm Klian— I'nils in nlitnininp nn nsylum at. Bijdpur — 
His ally, tlie l;inp of Ahincdnagnr, defeated — Khiiu Jeluin flies from tlio 
IJeckan — Is rut off in Ihindetenml — His death. a.». 1030, A.ir. 10-10 — 
Continuanee of the war with Ahmednncnr — I'nmino nnd pest itenco in tho 
Deeknii — The king of Hijilpiir joins the king of Ahmeclnngnr — Murder 
of the king of Ahmednnpnr hy his minister I'nth Kiidn, who 6ubmit.s 
to Shah .lehan — M'nr with llijapOr conliniie.s — Tergiversation of Fnth 
Kiidn — Siege of llfjiipiir— I'nihire of tho siege — Tho emperor returns 
to Delhi, March, A.n. 1032; llnninzaii, A.it. 1011 — Ill-success of tho 
operations in theDecknii. a.h. 1631 — Sliiihji B6sln attempts to restore 
tho k'iiip of Ahmednnpnr — ^llie emperor returns to tho Dccknn, 
November, a.T). 1633 ; .Inniadn'l nwwnl, A.ir. 101.7 — Fnilurc of another 
nttonipt on Bijiipiir — Pence with Bijiiplir, a.d. 1030, A.n. 1010— Sub- 
mission of Shitlijl Bdsln — The emperor exacts a tribute from Golcdndn 
— Retunis to Delhi, A.n. 1037, A.n. 1010 — Local di.sturbnnccs nnd 
Fueee.s'ies in Hindo.stnn — lleeoveiy of Cnndnhar, a.d. 1037, A.n. 1017 — 
/\li MerdAn Khan — Invasion of Bnlkli — .Services of tho Rdjpiits in tho 
mountains of Hindt'i Cush — Shdh Johan moves to Cnbul, a.d. 1615, 
A.n. 10.'i.7 — Bnlkh reduced by Princo Monid nnd AH Mercian Khi'm 
—Overrun by the Uzbeks from beyotid the Oxus, July, a.d. 1010; 
Jnmadn'l A'khir, A.n. 10.10 — Aurnnpzib sent ngninst them, a.d. 1017, A.n. 
10.17— la be.sieped in Bnlkh — SliAh Jclu'm abandons liis conquest — 
Disn.strous retreat of Aurnnpzib, about the end of a.d. 1017, A.n. 1057 
— Cnndnluir retnken by the Persians, a.d. 1018, A.n. 1058 — Aurnngzib 
sent to recover it, Jnmiidn'l nwivnl, A.ir. 10.10 — Fails in tho siege of 
Cnndnhar, about Sept, a.d, 1010; Bnmnr.i'in, A.n. 1059 — Second at- 
tempt on CnndnhAr under Aurnngzib, a.d. 10.10, A.n. 1001 — Its failure 
—Great expedition under Princo Ddrii ShukOh. a.d. 1053, a.ii. 1003 — 
Siege of Cnudnhdr, September, a.d. 1053; Slmwwdl 9, A.n. 1003 — 
Fnilurc nnd retreat of Diin’i Shukdh, November, a.d. 1053 ; Mohnrrnm, 
A.n. 1001 — Dentil of tho vnzir. Sand Ullnh Khdn — Renewal of tho 
war in tho Decknn, under Aurnngzib — Intrigues of .Aurnngzib at 
Golcdndn — Mir Jumln — 'rrenchcrous attack on Heidorilbad by 
Aurnngzib, January, A.n. 1050; Rnbl ul nwwnl, a.h. 1000 — Submis- 
sion of tho king of Golcdndn, May, a.d. 1050 ; A.n. lOGC — Unpro- 
voked wnr with Bijdpur, March, a.d. 1057 ; A.H. 1007. 


The influence of Nur Jeban expired with her husband, and 
the fruit of all her long intrigues was lost in a moment. Her 


of his contemporary in England. 
[Mr. Jlorley, in his Catalogue, shows 
that there are two editions of this 
autobiography. Tlio one. translated 
by Slnjor Price, gives nn imperfect 
nnd confused account of only the first 
two years of tho Sultan’s reign ; tho 
other contains tho autobiography of 
eighteen years, and is completed by 
an editor, Muhammad Hddi. Mr. 
Morloy says ; “ Tho autobiography 


of Jchdngir is undoubtedly one of tho 
most curious and interesting works in 
the whole range of tho Muhammadan 
literature of India, presenting, os it 
docs, a complete picture of uio pri- 
^’ato life of one of the most powerful 
and despotic raonarclis of the world, 
of his OTvn views, moral nnd political, 
of tho manners of his court, and of 
the chief events of his reign.” — E d.] 
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favouriic, Shchviyar, wns absent, ai\(l A'saf Khun, who was 
all along determined to support. Shah Jehun, imnu’diatdy sent 
off a messenger to suniiuon him .from the Deckan. In tho 
meahtimo, to sanction his own measures by tlm appearance of 
legal authority, ho released Prince DAwar, the son of Khusrou, 
from prison, and proclaimed him king,* Niir Jehan, endea- 
ivouring to support tho cause of ShchriyAr, was placed under 
' a temporary restraint by her brother ; and from that time, 
altliougir'sbc survived for many years, her name is never again 
mentioned in historj'.* 

A'saf Khdn then continued his march to Lalior. Shchriyar, 
who -was already in that city, seized the royal treasure, 
bought over the troops, and, forming a coalition with two 
sons of his uncle, the late Prince Daniyal, marched out to 
oppose A'saf Khan. Tho battle ended in his defeat ; bo fled 
into tho citadel', Avas given up by his adherents, and ho was 
afterwards put to death, Avith the sons of Daniyal, b}' orders 
from Shah Johan.’ 

Tho ncAv emperor lost no time in oboj'ing the summons of 
A'saf Khdn. He left tho Deckan, accompanied by' ^lohabat ; 
and on liis arrival at Agra caused his accession to be i)roclaimed, 
and took formal possession of the throne.* 

The highest honours A\'crc conferred on A'.snf Khan and 
Mohdbat, and great promotions and distributions of money’ 
. AA’cre made to tho friends and adherents of the omj)cror. Among 
Insjdrat.acts .wore, .to^abolish. the ceremony of prostration, J;o 
restore t he Mahometan lunar year m ordinary corrcsj)ondonce, 
and to make some other slight changes faA’ourablo to tlio' 
.Mussulman religion. 

When firmly established in his government, Shah Jcluin 
seems to have indemnified himself for his late fatigues and 
privations, by giA’ing a loose to his passion for magnificent 
buildings and expensive entertainments. Ho erected palaces 
in his principal cities ; and, on tho first anniA’crsaiy of his 
accession, he had a suite of tents prepared in Cashmir, Avhich, 
if Avo are to believe his historian,’ it took tAvo months to pilch. 
He introduced new forms of lavish expenditure on that occa- 
sion ; for besides tho usual ceremony of being AA'oighed against 

‘ Khdfi Khdn. of JohdnRlrntLdhdr. (Khuf[ Khdn.) 

^ She died in A.D, 1C4G, a.h, 105G. ^ Khdfi Khdn. 

She was treated ■with respect, and < Ddwar Shnkdh (also cnllod Bo- 
nllowod a stipend of £200,000 a year. Idki), wlio liad l)oon sot up for Jciiic by 
She wore no colour but white after A'saf Klidn, found means to caoapo 
Johdngir’s death, abstained from nil to Porsin, whore ho was n{ter%vnrds 
entoTtainmonts, and appeared to soon by tlio Holstein nnibns.sndor 3 in 
devote her life to tho memory of her 1033. (Oloarius, Atnlaasadora' Tra~ 
husband : she was buried in a tomb vela, p. 100.) 
she had herself croctod, close to that Khdfi IHidn, 



precious substances, ho Imd vessels filled with jewels waved 
round his head, or poured over his ])orson (according to tho 
superstition that such offerings would avert misfortunes) ; and 
all the wealth so devoted was immcdiatclj' scattered among 
tho bystanders, or given away in presents. The whole expense 
of tho festival, including gifts of money, jewels, rich dresses 
and arms, clepliants and horses, amounted, by the account of 
the same historian, to £1,600,000 sterling. 

He was disturbed in these enjoyments by an irruption of 
tho Uzbeks in Ciibul : they ravaged tho country and besieged 
the capital, but retired on the approach of a light force, followed 
up by an army under Mohabat Khiin. To this invasion suc- 
ceeded the revolt of Narsing Deo, the murderer of Abul Fazl. 
Ho ojtjioscd a long resistance in Bundelcand, before ho was 
brought to submit.* 

Jlohabat had onh' reached Sirhind, on his way to Cabul, 
when the intelligence of the retreat of tho Uzbeks was received. 
Ho was immediately recalled to tho capital, and directed to 
prcitarc for a march into tho Deckan. 

Klian^eluin Lodi was an Afglnln of low birth, but with all 
tho pride and rihruliness of his nation in India. He had held 
great military charges in tho reign of Jehangir, and commanded 
in the Deckan under Parviz at the time of that prince’s death. 
Being left with undivided authoritj’-, ho thought it for his 
advantage, perhaps for that of tho state, to make peace with 
the son of jMalik Amber, now at tho head of tho Nizam Shdhi 
government. He gave up what still remained to tho Moguls 
of Shah Johan’s conquests, and entered into a close intimacy 
with his late enemies. 

When Shah Jehiin set out to assume the throne, he refused 
to join him, marched into Slahra, laid siege to Mandu, and 
seemed to be aiming at independence. He returned to obedi- 
ence when Shah Jehan’s accession was secure ; and it was 
thought prudent, at first, to confirm him in his government, 
and afterwards to bo content with removing him to that of 
Jlalwa, while the Deckan was given to Mohabat Khan. 

Having co-operated in the reduction of Bdja Narsing Deo, 
he was invited to court, and treated with great attention ; but 
before ho had been long there, he received intimations from 
some of his friends that the emperor harboured designs against 
him, and was only waiting an opportunity to find him off his 
guard. These suggestions, whether true or false, made an 
impression on his jealous nature. He refused to attend on the 
king, assembled his troops round the palace he inhabited, and 
stood prepared to defend himself against any attempt that 
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might ho mndo on him. Negotiations then took place, and 
were so snccessfnl that all dilYcvcnccs appeared to be removed, 
\vhcn some new circnmstanco excited Khnn Jehan’s distrust, 
and decided hiin to nm all risks rather than remain within 
the power of men on whoso faith ho could not rely. One 
night, soon after dark, he assembled all his troops, placed his 
women in tho centre on elephants, and marched openly out 
of Agra with his kotUc-dnims heating, at the head of 2,000 
veteran Afghans, and accompanied by twelve of his omi sons. 
Ho was pursued within two hours by a strong body of tho royal 
troops, who overtook him at tho river Cliambal. Ho had 
scarcely time to send his family across the river, when he was 
obliged to cover their retreat by engaging tho very superior 
force that was in pursuit of him. The severest part of tho 
action w*as between the Afghans and a body of Rajpfits, •who 
dismounted and chai'ged with pikes, according to their national 
custom. Kaja Pirti Sing Eahtor and Khan Johan were engaged 
hand-to-hand, and separated with mutual wounds. After a 
long resistance, IHidn Jehan plunged into .the .stream, and 
effected his passage Avith the loss of a few men drowned, 
besides those ho had lost in the notion. The royal troops did 
not, at first, venture to follow him *, and when they had been 
joined bj' reinforcements, and wore emboldened to renew tho 
pursuit, Khan-J.ehdn had got so much the start of them, that 
he was able to make his way through Bunddlcand into the 
^ wild and, woody county' of Gondwana, from whence he soon 
' opened a coiumuhicatibn with his old ally, tho king of Ahmcd- 
nagnr. 

Tho affair now assumed so serious an aspect that Shdh 
Johan thought it necessary to take the field in person, and 
moA’cd into tho Deckan at the head of a great armament. 

Ho halted, himself, at Burhanpur, and sent on three detach- 
ments, or rather armies,’ into tho hostile teititoiy. 

The tlwee Beckan monarchies had, at this time, recovered 
their ancieirt limits, and (except tho fort of Alimednagar, which 
still held out in disregard of Khan Johan’s cession) tho Moguls 
were reduced to the eastern half of lHi(ind6sh and an adjoining 
portion of Berar. Tho greatest of tho Deckan kingdoms was 
that of Ahmednagar, which was contiguous to tho ^logul 
territory. Morteza Nizam ShAh (th.: king sot up by ^falik 
Amber) was avcU inclined to act for himself on tho death of 
that minister ; but ho would, perhaps, have remained a 
pageant, if tho sons of Malik Amber had possessed talents 
equal to their father’s. Tho fact was far otherwise; and 
Mortezd soon displaced and imprisoned Path Khan, tho oldest 
f Tho native Ivistorinn estimates tiicmnt 50,000 men carT), 



of them, nnd nflcnvnrds conducted the administration himself. 
He.did so.with so little ability that his kingdom became a scene 
of faction, aflording ever^' advantage to his foreign enemies.* 

Ibrahim A'dil Shi'ih of Bijapur, who died about the same 
time with Amber, and left his country in a much more pros- 
perous condition to his son, Mohammed A'dil Shah ; and 
Abdullah Kutb Shah of Golconda, who was probably aggran- 
dizing himself 'a't'thc e.\pcnso of his Hindu neighbours in 
Tolingana ; took no part in the qua^els of the Mahometan 
kings-. 

By the time Shah Jehan reached Burhanpur, Khan Jehan 
had moved from Gondwana into the country under Ahmed- 
nagar. The Mogul armies, in consequence, marched into that 
territory, and were a.^sisted by a simultaneous movement from 
the side of Guzenit. Khan Jehan, after some unavailing 
attempts, by himself and his allies, to make head against this 
disproportioned force, retired to the .southward, and eluded 
the ^logul detachments by moving from place to place. At 
length Azam Khan , the most active of Shah Jehan’s officers, 
by a succession of forced marches, succeeded in surprising 
him, took his baggage, and forced him to seek shelter by re- 
tiring among the hills and woods, where the whole of the 
enemy’s force could not be brought to bear on him. He 
then kept retreating — sometimes checking his pursuers by 
defending favourable positions, and sometimes escaping from 
them by long and unexpected marches. In this manner he 
reached Bijaj)iir. Ho expected to persuade the king to take 
his part ; but he found Mohammed A'dil Shah entirely dis- 
inclined to enter on such a contc.st, and was obliged once more 
to return to the territories of the Idng of Ahmednagar. Morteza 
Kizain Shall had himself been hard pressed during this interval, 
and two of the greatest of the Hindu chiefs under him had 
gone over to the enemy. He had still sufficient confidence 
to tr3' the effect of a decisive battle. He assembled his army 
at Doulatabad, and took post in strong ground among the 
neighbouring passes ; this advantage did not compensate for 
•the superior numbers of his enemies ; he was defeated, and 
obliged to seek protection in his forts and in desultoiy warfare. 
.Meanwhile Klian Jehan, overwhelmed bj' the defeat of his 
[allies, the destruction of their countiy-, and the additional 
!calamitics of famine and pestilence with which it was now 
yisited. determined to quit the scone, and to take refuge (as 
was supposed) with the Afghans near Peshawer, where ^ the 
horth-eastem tribes were at that time up in arms. If such 
was his intention, ho was unable to accomplish it : after passing 
B Grant Dull. Kliufi Klion. 



the 2serhadda neiir the frontier of Gnzerat, he crossed all 
2Jal\ra to^vard BimdScand, where he hoped to he able to 
revive the spirit of insnixeetion : hut the raja of that country 
tumed against him, and cut off his rear-guard, under his long- 
tried and attached friend Deirii Khan ; and, being overtaken 
by the Mcgids, he sent off his wounded, and made a stand 
viith the remains of his force, now reduced to 400 ^ghans. 
His resistance, though long and desperate, was vain : his 
party was destroyed or dispersed, and he was obliged to fly 
with a few devoted adherents. He endeavoured to force his 
way into the hiil-fort of CaHnjer, was repulsed with the loss 
of his son, and was at last overtaken at a pool where he had 
stopped from eshaustion : and after defending himself with 
his usual gallantiT, and receiving many woxinds, \vas struck 
through \ath a pike by a Hajput, and his head was sent as a 
most "acceptable present to the jdogul emi>eror.’ 

The war with Kizam Shah was not concluded by the re- 
moval of its original cause. At this time a destnictive famine 
desolated the Deckan. It began from a failure of the periodical 
rains in a.i». 1G'29, and was raised to a frightful pitch by a 
recrarence of the same nnsfortrme in 16S0. Thousands of 
people emigrated, and many perished before they reached 
more favoured provinces ; vast numbers died at home ; whole 
districts were depopulated, and some had not recovered at 
the end of forty ye.ars.‘' The famine was accompanied by 
a total failure of forage, and by the death of all the cattle ; 
and the miseries of the people were completed by a pestilence 
such as is iKually the consequence of the other calamities. 
In the mi^ of these horrors, Aram Khan carried on his 
operations agaii^t Horieza Kizam Shah ; and that prince, 
ascribing all his disasters to the misconduct of his minister, 
removed him from his office, and conferred it on Hath Khan, 
son of Halik Amber, whom he released from prison for the 
:purpo5e. 

The prospect of the rvun of the Kizam Shah, which now 
seemed at hand, alarmed Mohammed A'dil Shiih, who, though 
pleased at first with the hmniliation of his hereditary enemy, 
was not insensible of the danger certain to result to himself 
from the entire subversion of the neighbouring monarchy. 
He therefore brought a seasonable relief to the weaker party, 
by_declaring. war. with the. Moguls. But his assistance came 
too late to preserve Morteza Kizam Shah from the conseqnences 
of his own impmdence. Bath Khan, more mindfifl of former 
injuries than recent favours, and ambitious of lecoverinsi the 
authority ouee po^essed by bis father, applied all the power 
* Great DafL KhsH Khsa. « TThnf? K^nr. 



which Imd been confided to him to the destruction of tho 
donor ; and, aided hy tho weakness and uniiopularity of 
^lorlexa himself, was soon strong enough to put that princo 
and his chief adherents to death, and to take tho governmont 
into his own hands. At tlio same time, he sent to offer sub- 
mission and a large contribution to the Moguls, and placed an 
infant on tlic throne, with an open profession that lie was to 
hold his dignity in subordination to Shah Johan. 

His terms were immediately accepted, and Shtih Johan 
turned his whole force against IJijapur. Fath Khan, however, 
evaded the fulfilment of his promises, was again attacked by 
tho Moguls, and once more joined his cause with that of A'dil 
Shall. He was afterivards reconciled to tho Sloguls ; and 
various similar changes took place in the progress of the war, 
from his perfidious and shifting polic3^ 

During one of those vici.s.situdcs, tho king of Bijaptir was 
borne down bj* the superior force of his enemies, and was 
constrained to take refuge in his capital, where he was besieged 
hj- a great arm,v under the command of A'saf Khan. In this 
desjierate situation, he must have shared the fate of his former 
rival, if he had not found rcsour.es in his own abilities and 
addrc.ss. While he used every exertion to defend his to\vn, 
and to harass the assailants, he amused A'saf Ivlian, and de- 
laj-ed his operations b\' a variety of ^yell-contrived artifices : 
sometimc.s lie entered on negotiations himself, and held out 
hopes of his immediatcl.v j’ielding to Shah Jehan’s demands, 
without tho risk of further hostilities ; at other times, ho 
engaged A'saf Khan in intrigues with chieftains who pretended 
to make bargains for their defection ; and sometimes led him 
into disasters bj’ feigned offera from individuals to desert their 
posts when attacked, or to admit his troops by night into parts 
of the fort ifieat ions intrusted to their charge. During all this 
time, disease and famine were plajdng their parts in the camp 
of A'saf Khiin ; and he at last found himself under the necessity 
of raising the siege, and revenged himself by cruelly ravaging 
the unexhausted parts of the kingdom." 

It was about the time of this failure, that Shdb Jehan 
returned to his capital, leaving Mohabat Khan in the supreme 
govcnimcnt of the Deckan." Tho operations caried on imder 
that general led, at length, to Fath Khan’s being shut up in 
the fort of Doulatiibad, where ho defended himself, with 
occasional assistance from the king of Bijapur ; and the fate 
of tho Nizam Shahi monarchy seemed to rest on the result of 
,tho struggle. It was decided bj' a general action, in which 
the combined force of tho Deckanis was defeated in an attempt 
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to raise the siege ; and FatU Kluiu soon after surrendered 
and entered into tjlic Jlogul service, while the king whom ho 
had set up was sent off a prisoner to Gwtilior.” 

The king of Bijapur, being notv left alone, made overtures 
of negotiation, which were not favourably received ; he then 
continued to defend himself, and all the efforts of lilohiiljat 
Klinn were ineffectual to subdue him. An important point 
of the war was the siege of Perinda, on his failure in which 
Mohabat Klian was obliged to fall back on Burhunpur, and 
desist from aggressive operations.” He had before been put 
under the nominal command of the emperor’s second son, 
Shuja, who was a boy ; and he was now recalled to court, and 
the Deckan was divided into “two commands, under Khani 
Dburan and Kliani Zeman. 

These officers were less successful than their predecessors. 
Mohammed A'dil Shah continued to hold out ; and the Nizam 
iShahi monarchy, which seemed to have come to an end on the 
! siurender of Path Ivhan, was revived by a chief whose family 
were afterwards to act an important part ns the founders of 
the Maratta nation. This was Shahji Bosln, who had risen 
to considerable rank in the time of Malik Amber, and had 
distinguished himself as a partisan during the late wars. After 
the fall of Doulatabad, he drew off to the rugged country in 
.the west of the Deckan ; and, some time after, was so strong 
■'as to set up a now pretender to the throne of Ahmcdnagnr, 

: a'nd, in time, to get possession of all the districts of that kingdom 
; from the sen to the capital.” 

The Deckan, therefore, was ns far ns ever from being sub- 
dued ; and Shdh Jehdn perceived the necessity of returning in 
person to that country, to make another effort to reduce it. 

He marched from Agra towards the end of 1G35,” and, on 
arriving in the Deckan, he. adopted his former plan .of breaking 
; his ariny_into divisions ; and sent them, in the first instance, 
to recover the kingdom of Ahmcdnagnr. IVlicn they had 
. driven Shahji from the open country, and reduced many of 
his principal forts, Shah Jehdn turned his whole force on 
, Bijapur, took several strong places, and constrained Mohammed 
'A'dil Shah once more to shut himself up in his capital. The 
; talents which had delivered him during the former siege did 
i not desert him on this occasion. He laid waste the country 
I for twenty miles round Bijapur, destroying every particle of 
Ifood or forage ; filled up the wells, drained off the reservoirs. 

Grant Dufl. thoso of IChAfi Ivhdn nt this period. 
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nncl rendered it. impossible for any army to support itself 
during an attack on the city. 

Tlic Jloguls wore therefore reduced to the plunder of his 
territories, and met with frequent losses from the spirit and 
activity of his detachments. Both parties, ere long, were 
•wearied with this sort of warfare ; and, A'dil Shah making 
the first overture, peace was concluded, on terms much more 
favourable than he could have expected. He consented to 
an annual payment of £200,000 a year to Shah Jehdn ; but 
he was to receive, in return, a share of the Nizam Shdhi 
dominions, which much extended his territory on Uie north 
and east. 

Shdhji held out for some time longer : at length he also 
submitted, gave up his. pretended king, and entered into the 
service of the king of Bijupur, with the consent of Shah Jehdn. 

At an early period of this invasion, Shah Jehdn had over- 
awed the king of Golconda, and had forced him to desist from 
reciting the name of the king of Persia in the public prayers, 
and to agree to pay a regular tribute.*’ 

These transactions being concluded, Shdh Jehdn returned 
to his capital, and the kingdom of Ahmednagar was at length 
extinguished for ever. 

While Shah Johan’s attention was prineipally engaged with 
the Dcckan, some events of less moment were taking place 
in other quarters. The Portuguese fort of Hugh, not far 
from Calcutta, was taken, after a siege, by the governor of 
Bengal (1031). There were revolts of the Bimdelas, in the 
first of which the son of Narsing Deo was killed. One portion 
of the troops on the eastern frontier completed the settlement 
of Little Tibet (1034 and 1030) ; another was defeated, and 
almost destroyed, in an attempt to conquer Sirinagar (1034) ; 
and a third, whicli invaded the potty state of Cuch Behar from 
Bengal, was compelled, by the unhealthiness of the climate, 
to relinquish the country after they were in possession (1037). 

The most important occurrence of these times was the 
..acquisition of Candahar, the governor of which, Ali Merdan 
'Khan, found himself exposed to so much danger from the 
; tjTanny of his sovereign, the king of Persia, that he gave up 
i the place to Shah Jehdn, and himself took refuge at Delhi. 

' He was received with great honour, and was afterwards, at 
j dilTcrcnt times, made governor of Cashmir and Cabul, and 
1 emploj'ed on various wars and other duties. He excited 
' universal admiration at the court by the skill and judgment 
of his public works, of which the canal which bears his name 
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at Delhi still affords a proof, and by tho tasto and clcgnnco 
ho displayed on all ocoasiona of show and festivity. 

His military talents wore fix^t tried in an invasion of Balkh 
and Badakhshan. Those provinces had remained iii tho 
hands of the Uzbeks since they wore lost by MirzA Soloimiln, 
and were now hold by Nazar Mohammed, tho younger brother 
of Imdm Kuli, sovereign of all tho territory beyond tho Oxus, 
from tho Caspian Sea to Mount Imaus. 

The revolt of Nazar Mohammed’s son, Abdul Aziz, en- 
couraged by his powerful uncle, tempted Shdh Johan, who had 
enjoyed several years of repose, to assort tho dormant rights 
of his family. Ali Merd&n penetrated tho range of Hindxi 
Cush, and ravaged Badakhshan : but tho advance of tho 
winter, and tho fear of being cut off from the southern countries, 
compelled him to. retreat without having gained any solid 
advantage. Next year tho enterprise was attempted by Baja 
Jagat Sing,*' whoso chief strength lay in a body of 14,000 
Rdjpdts, raised in his own country, but paid by tho emperor. 

The spirit of tho Rdjphts never shone more brilliantly than 
in this unusual duty ; they stormed mountain-passes, made 
forced marches over snow, constructed redoubts by their own 
labour (tho rAja himself taking an axe like tho rest), and boro 
ujj against tho tempests of Qiat frozen region as firmly as 
against tho fierce and repeated attacks of tho Uzbeks. 

But, with all those exertions, tho enterprise now appeared 
, so arduous that Shah JohAn himself resolved to move to CAbul, 
i and to send on his son. Prince MorAd, under tho guidance of 
’ Ali McrdAn KhAn, with a large army, into Balkh.*' This 
expedition xvas completely successful : MorAd was joined by 
some of Nazar Mohammed’s sons, and afterwards received tho 
submission of that chief ; but, just as ho had taken possession 
of tho capital, a now rupture took place (with some suspicion 
of bad faith on tho part of tho Moguls). Nazar Mohammed, 
now divested of his defensible places, was obliged to fly to 
Persia ; and his dominions were annexed, by proclamation, 
to those of ShAh JohAn. But this conquest was not long loft 
undisturbed : Abdul Aziz collected a force beyond tho Oxus, 
and sent numerous bands of plunderers to lay waste tho newly 
conquered territory. ShAh..JchAn had, by this time, returned 
to !Dclhi ; and MorAd, tired of tho service, and impatient of 
tho control of Ali MordAn, had left his province without'leavo, 
and xyas sent axyay. from, court in disgrace. Tho charge of 
restoring order was therefore imposed on Prince Aurangzib, 
■while tho king himself again repaired to CAbul to support him. 

Probobly tlio rdjft of Cutn. 
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Atiratijrr.il* nt lln't olitaint'd n preat victory over the Uzheks : 
its ('iTccts, however, were by no JneaiiH decisive; for Abdul 
Aid'/, eros‘:(>(i jhc ()\ns in per.-vm, and so hanissed the Moguls, 
that Auranur.ib. after st»ine partial successes, was obliged to 
seek protection frotn the walls of llaikh itself. 

About this tiu’.e Xazar Mohaninicd, having failed to obtain 
aid in I’ersia, threw hinisidf on the rlemcncy of Shah Jehan ; 
and the latt«’r prince, perceiving how little his prospcct.s were 
advanced by such Jin e\pendittire of l)Iood and trea.surc, camo 
to the pruflent rcolutioti of withdrawing from the contc.st ; 
and. that lie niiglit do so with the Je.ss humiliation, he trans- 
ferred his right : to Nazar Mohammed, then a suppliant, at. his 
cmirt. Auranj-v'.ib was acconiingly din'cted to make over the 
placc^^ that remained in his po- '••■s-ion ; and ho began his 
n-treat from IJalkh, under continual attacks from the Uzbeks 
of Abdul ArizV party. When he reached the passes of Hindu 
('ush. tin- perMTUtion was taken up. for the .sake of plunder, 
by the mount .aineers of the Hnzareh tribes, and, to coniiiletc 
his misfortunes, the winter set in with violence; and though 
the jirlncc himself reached (Mbul with a light det.achmcnt, 
yet the main body of his army was intercepted by the snow, 
and .suffentl so much in this helpless condition, from the nn- 
n'lnitling a-saults of the H.azarehs. that they were glad to 
eseaj>e in separate bodies, with the loss of all their baggage 
ami almost ail their horses.*’ 

The tramjuillity purchaseil by the relinquishment of Balkh 
was first distnrbial by an attack on Candahar b,v the Pensiana. 
Daring the weak and tyrannical reign of Shah Safi, and the 
minority of his .son, Shah Ahhas 11., the Moguls had been 
allowMl to enjoy the fruits of AH Merdrm’s dc.serlion unmo- 
lested ; hut as Ahhas advanced towards manhood, his ministers 
induced him to assert the dignify of hi.s monarchy, by restoring 
it to its ancient limits. Jle a-ssemhlcd a large army, and 
marched acainst. ('andalr.ir. He sliowcd much judgment, in 
beginning the siege in winter, when the communication between 
India ami Cahiil was out off by the snow, while his own opera- 
tions wont on nnohstriietcd in the mild climate of Candahdr. 
Tlie eons(>qnencc was. that nithougli Aurnngzib and the vazir, 
Saad Ulhdi Khan, were ordered otT in all ha.stc from the Pnnjab, 
and althonglt f liey made their w.a3’ witli groat e.vcrtions through 
the mountains, they arrived too late to .s.ave Candahar, which 
lind been taken after a .siege of two month.s and a lialf. Tho 
e.xlmnsted condition of the nrinj* after their winter march 
comj)clIcd Anrangzil) and Sai'ul Ullah to halt and refit at CAhul ; 
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while the king of Persia withdrew to Herat, leaving a strong 
garrison in Candahar.** 

The Tndian army came before that city in May, 1649. They 
immediately opened their batteries, and the contest was 
actively conducted on both sides, with springing of mines, 
assaults by the besiegers, and sallies by the garrison. These 
operations were not interrupted by the approach of an army 
sent by Shah Abbas to raise the siege. Aurangzib was con- 
tented with sending a detachment to oppose the attack, and 
remained, himself, in his lines before the city. The force he 
had employed was sufficient to repel the Persians, but it could 
not prevent their destroying the forage and cutting oflf the 
supplies of the besiegers ; and as the governor defended his 
town with as much skill as obstinacy, Aurangzib was at length 
constrained to raise the siege, and commence his retreat to 
Cabul, above four months after he had opened his batteries.** 
Shah Jehan, who had followed Aurangzib to Cabul, marched 
from that city before the prince’s return, and was not overtaken 
by him until he had reached Labor. 

The next year passed in inaction, to which the king’s usual 
visit to Cashmir forms no exception. The time he spent in 
that delicious retirement was devoted to feasts and dances, 
to gardens, excursions by land and water, and other pleasures 
congenial to the climate and scenery. 

In the year next succeeding, Aurangzib and the vazir, Saad 
UUah, were again despatched to Candahar, with a numerous 
and well-equipped army, and ample provisions of tools and 
workmen to conduct all the operations of a siege.*’ 

These great preparations were as unavailing as before ; 
and Aurangzib, after exhausting every resource supplied by 
the skill and courage of Saad Ullah and the bravery of the 
Rajputs, was compelled to return to Cabul, and was sent to 
be viceroy of the Deckan. 

Shah Jehan was not discouraged by his repeated failures, 
and next year prepared for a still greater effort than had yet 
been put forth. 

His eldest son, Dara Shukdh, though treated as superior 
in station to the rest, was kept at court, and looked with envy 
on the opportunities of distinction enjoyed by his brothers, 
especially Aurangzib, of whom he seems to have entertained 
a sort of instinctive jealousy. Urged by these feelings, he 
entreated Shah Jehan to allow him to try his skill and fortune 

Khufi Khdn. I)urpo80 for a Bicge, there were only 
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at the siego of Candnhur, and was put at the head of an army 
much exceeding that formerly employed. It assembled at 
Labor in the winter of 1652, and commenced its march in the 
spring of the next year, Shdh Jchdn himself following, as usual, 
to Cdbul. 

Ddrd opened his trenches, as Aurangzib had done before 
him, on a day and hour fixed by the astrologers, and ordered 
by the emperor before the army set out on its march. He 
began the siege on a scale proportioned to his armament. He 
mounted a batter^’’ of ten guns on a high and solid mound of 
earth, raised for the purpose of enabling him to command the 
town ; and he pushed his operations with his characteristic 
impetuosity, increased, in this instance, by rivalry with his 
brother. He assembled his chiefs, and besought them to 
support his honour, declaring his intention never to quit the 
place till it was taken ; he urged on the mines, directed the 
approaches, and, the besieged having brought their guns to 
bear on his own tent, he maintained his position until their 
fire could be silenced by that of his artillery. But, after the 
failure of several attempts to storm, and the disappointment 
of near prospects of success, his mind appears to have given 
way to the dread of defeat and humiliation : he entreated 
his ofiicers not to reduce him to a level with the twice-beaten 
Aurangzib ; and he had recourse to magicians and other impos- 
tors, who promised to put him in possession of the place by 
supernatural means. Such expedients portended an unfavour- 
able issue; and accordingly, after a last desperate assault, 
which commenced before daybreak, and in which his troops 
had at one time gained the summit of the rampart, he was 
compelled to renounce all hope, and to raise the siege, after 
having lost the flower of his army in the prosecution of it. 
He was harassed on his retreat both by the Persians and 
Af ghnoH ; and it was not without additional losses that he 
made his way to Cabul, whence, he piusued his march to Labor. 

Thus terminated the last attempt of the Moguls to recover 
Candahar, of which they had held but a precarious possession 
from the first conquest of it by Baber. 

It was followed by nearly two years of undisturbed tran- 
quillity. During that time, Shah Jehan, having completed a 
revenue survey of his possessions in the Deckan, which is said 
to have occupied him for nearly twenty years,** gave orders 
for the adoption of the system of assessment and collection 
introduced by Todar Mai.-® 

The same period is marked by the death of the vazir, Saad 

Grant Bufl’s History of ihs Marattas, vol. i. p. 126. 
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UUah Khan, the most able and upright minister that ever 
appeared in India. He makes a conspicuous figure in all the 
transactions of Shah Jehan, and is constantly referred to as 
a model in the con-espondenoe of Aurangzib during the long 
reign of that monarch. Khafi Khan says that his descendants, 
in his time, were still distinguished for their virtues and* in- 
telligence, near a century after the death of their ancestor ; ' 
and contrasts the respectability of their conduct with the. 
effeminacy and frivolity of the other nobles of that era. 

The next year was destined to put an end to this state of 
repose, and to light up a conflagration which was never effectu- 
ally suppressed, and was not extinguished until it had consumed 
the empire. 

Since the last pacification, Abdullah Kutb Sh&h had paid 
his tribute regularly, and had shown a desire to secure the 
favour of Shfih Jehan, who, but for a particular concurrence 
of circumstances, would probably never have wished to molest 
him. 

The prime minister of Abdullah was a person named Mir 
Jumla. He had formerly been a diamond merchant, and had 
been Icnown and respected throughout the Deckan for his 
wealth and abilities long before he attained his present high 
station. His son, Mohammed Amin, a dissolute and violent 
young man, had drawn on himself the resentment of Abdullah 
Kutb Shah, and had involved his father in' a dispute with the 
court, lilir JumJa was absent, in command of an army in 
the easterfTpait of the kingdom of Golconda ; and, finding 
. himself unable to obtain such concessions as he desired from 
his own sovereign, determined to throw himself on the pro- 
tection of the .Mogul. He applied to Aurangzib, to whom, 
as well as to the emperor, he was already known. Such an 
opportunity of interference afforded an irresistible temptation 
to a man of Aurangzib’s intriguing disposition, and he strongly 
reppnmiended the case of Mir Jumla to his father’s favour. 
Shah Jeh'ah, influenced by this advice, despatched a haughty 
mandate to Abdullah Shah to redress the complaints of his 
minister ; but Abdullah was further irritated by this encroach- 
iment on his independence, and committed Amiri to prison, 

, while he sequestrated the property of Mir Jumla. Shah Jehan, 
',now provoked in his turn, sent orders to. his son to carry his 
\domands into effect by force of arms ; and Aurangzib, who 
had been waiting impatiently for this result, entered with 
alacrity on the duty, and executed it in a manner entirely 
suitable to his wily nature. 

Without any further manifestation of hostility, he sent out 
a chosen force, under pretence of escorting his son, Sultan 



Mohammed, to Bengal, for the purpose of celebrating his 
nujitials with the daughter of his own brother. Prince Shuja, 
who was viceroy of that province. The road from Aurangabad 
to Bengal made a circuit by Masulipatam, so as to avoid the 
forests of Gondwana, and thus naturally brought the prince 
within a short distance of Heiderdbad, the capital of Golconda. 
Abdullah Shdh was preparing an entertainment for his recep- 
tion, when he suddenl}’' advanced as an enemy, and took the 
king so comijletely bj’’ surprise that he had only time to fly 
to the hill-fort of Golconda; six or eight miles from the city ; 
while Heiderdbad fell into the hands of the ^Moguls, and was 
plundered and half burned before the troops could be brought 
into order. Aurangzib had, before this, found a pretence for 
assembling an armj' on the nearest point of his province ; 
and, being joined by fresh troops from Llalwa, he had ample 
. means of sending on reinforcements to Golconda. j\Er Jui^a 
■also in time drew near and was ready to turn his master’s 
arms against himself. Abdullah Shdh, on his first flight to 
the hill-fort, had released Mohammed Amin, and given up 
the sequestrated property ; and he did all in his power to 
negotiate a reasonable accommodation, while at the same time 
ho spared no effort to procure aid from Bijdpur. No aid 
came, and the Moguls were inexorable ; and, after several 
attempts to raise the siege by force, he was at last under the 
necessity of accepting the severe terms imposed on him : to 
agree to give his daughter in marriage to Sultan Mohammed, 
with a dovTy in territory and money ; to pay a crore of rupees 
(£1,000,000 sterling) as the first instalment of a yearly tribute ; 
and promised to make up the arrears of past payments within 
two years. 

Shdh Jehan would have been content with easier terms, 
and did, in fact, make a great remission in the pecuniary part 
of those agreed on ; but the rest were executed, and the Mogul 
prince returned to Aurangabad. 3Iir Jumla remained in the 
j\Iogul service, became the chosen counsellor of Aurangzib, 
and was afterwards one of the most useful instruments of his 
ambitious designs. 

Aurangzib had scarcely reaped the fruits of his success in 
Golconda before an opportunity was afforded him of gaining 
similar advantages over the neighbouring kingdom. The peace 
with Bijdpur had remained unbroken since the last treaty. 
Mohammed A'dil Shdh had successfully cultivated the friend- 
ship of Shdh Jehdn, but had excited the personal enmity of 
I Aurangzib by a close connexion with DardvSh'^oh. On hir.^' 
{ death, which took place in November, 16*' ' 

s* Grant Duff. It corresponds to M ■ ^ 



by his son All, a youth of nineteen ; and Shah Jehiln was 
tempted, by the persuasion of his younger son, to deny that 
the minor was the real issue of the late king, and to assert his 
lown right to decide on the succession to his tributary. Though 
the force of the kingdom of Bijapfir was still undiminished, 
it was in no state of preparation for war ; and a large portion 
of its army was employed at a distance, in wars with the Hindd 
petty princes of Carn&ta. Aurangzib, therefore, met with 
little difficulty in his invasion of the territory ; and a fortunate 
accident having thrown the strong frontier fort of Eidar into 
his hands, ho advanced without further obstruction to the- 
i capital.” The suddenness of the attack had prevented the 
mode of defence, by destroying the country, so successfully 
jpractised on former occasions. No resource, therefore, was left 
' to the new king , but to,, sue for. peace on the most unfavour- 
able .terms.” Even those were peremptorily rejected by 
Aiirangzib ; and ho would probably, ere long, have obtained 
possession both of the capital and the country, if he had not 
.been called off by a matter that touched him more nearly than 
the conquest of any foreign kingdom.” 


CHAPTER III 

rUOM 1667 TO THE DEroSAL OP SHAH JEHAH 

DangorouB illnosa of tho omporor— Cbaractors nncl pretonsions of bin bohb — 
DdrA ShukAh — ShujA — Aurangzfb — ^Mordd — DaugbtorB of SbAli JohAn 
— DArA adminiators tho govommont under Ibo omporor, October, 
A.D. 1057 ; ZI Hoj 7, A.ir. 1007 — ^Hobollion of SbujA — And of IMorAd 
— Cautious inoasurcB of Aurangzlb — ^His collusion with Mir Jumla — 
Ho marchoB to join MorAd — Dofonsivo mcasuroB of DArA — SbAli 
JobAn roassumoB 'tho govqpmcnt, November, a.d. 1057 ; Rnbi ul 
awwnl 4, A.ir. 1008 — SbujA continues to ndvanco on Agra — Is defeated 
by SoloimAn, son of DArA, and returns to Bengal — Aurangzib and 
MorAd defeat tho imperial army under Joswant Sing at XJjoin — ShAh 
JohAn’s anxiety for an accommodation — DArA marcbes from Agra to 
oppose his brothers, against tho wish of BhAli JobAn — Is totally do- 
fontod, beginning of Juno, a.d. 1058 — DArA (lies to Delhi — Aurangzlb 
enters Agra, Juno, a.d. 1058 ; RnmazAn 10, a.ii. 1008— ShAh JohAn 
adhoros to tho causo of DArA-— Is confined in his palace, KamnzAn 17 
— Aurangzlb imprisons MorAd, and openly assumes tho government — 
High prosporitjj of India under ShAh JohAn — ^Mngnifloonco of ShAh 
JohAn— His buildings— Tho TAj Mahal— His ooonomy— His porsonnl 
charactor. 

The emperor had been seized with an illness of so serious a 
nature, that it not only threatened an immediate transfer 

” Grant Dull. f" Aurangzlb’s first stop was now 

28 [“ Ho offorod to pay down ono to accept Ali Adil ShAh’s overtures, 
croro of rupees, end to make any from whom ho gained a considcrulilo 
sacrifico demanded.” {Dttff.) — ^Ed,] supply of ready money j and bo 




of till’ crown to Darn Shuhoh, hut invcslod him ixt the moment 
with the lulminiptrntion of liis father’s povermnent. This 
state of affairs, involviiip all Auranpzih’s jirosiicots of aggran- 
(lir.emeiit, ami even of safety, turned his exertions towards 
the seat, of the monarchy, and for a long time withdrew his 
attention from the affairs of the Deelcan. 

.Shah .lehan had four sons, all of an age to render them 
impatient of a subordinate station. Dara Shukdh was in 
his forty-.seoond year, Shuja w.n.s forty, and Aurangzib thirty- 
eight. Kven Morad, the youngest, had long been employed 
in great commands.' Shukoh was a frank and high-;' 

spirited prince, dipnifiedln his manners, generous in lus expense, 
liberal in his ojiinions, ojien in his enmities ; but impetuous, 
imjiatient of opposition, and despising the ordinary rules ; 
of prudenci! as signs of wcalmes.s and artifice. • ITis overbearing 
temper made him many enemies, while his habitual indiscretion , 
lessened the number as well as the confidence of his adherents. ■ 
Shujii was not destitute of abilities, but given up to wine and ■ 
pleasure. ‘Auranpzib was a perfect contrast to Dara Shukoh. • 
He was a man of a mild temper and a cold heart ; cautious, • 
artful, designing ; a perfect ma.ster of dissimulation ; acute 
and sagacious, though not extended in his views, and ever 
on the watch to gain friends and to propitiate enemies. To 
these less brilliant qualities he joined great courage and skill 
in military exercises, a handsome though not athletic form, 
affable and gracious manners, and lively agreeable conversation.*^ 
I He was so great a di.'ssembler in other matters, that he has been 
’ supposed a hypocrite in religion. -"But, -althou g h religion was 
a great instr ument of his jiolic}', ho was, beyond doubt, a 
sincere and bigoted Mussulman. He had been brought up 
by men of known sanctity, and had himself shown an earl3’’ 
turn for devotion : he at one time professed an intention of 
renouncing the world, and taking the habit of a fakir ; and 
throughout his whole life ho evinced a real attachment to his 
faith, in manj* things indifferent to his interest, and in some 
most scriousl.v opposed to it. His zeal was shown in prayers 
and reading the Koran, in pious discourses, in abstemiousness 
(which he affected to carry so far as to subsist on the earnings 
of his manual labour), in humility of deportment, patience 
under provocation, and resignation in misfortunes ; but 
above all, in constant and earnest endeavours to promote 
his own faith and to discourage idolatry and infidelity. But 
neither religion nor morality stood for a moment in his wa^ 

concluded n treaty, by which ho ro- his march townies "tho Nerbnddn.”' 

linquiahcd tho ndvantaprs ho had {Duff.) — ]2n.] 
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Tvhgji-tlies^inteTlered with his ambition ; ^d, thoug h of 
scruples at other tiruesj'lie" would stick at UorCTiine tHat was 
fequiSte for the Ratification. of that .passion.' 

jplitical use of reliRon arose from a correct view of 
the feelings of the time.' ' J^ber%''’iuhovatioiis had shocked 
juost-lSIahometans/who, besides the usual dislike of the vulgar 
to toleration, felt that a direct attack was made on their own 
faith. Jehanglr’s restoration of the old ritual was too cold 
to give full satisfaction ; and' though Shah Jehan was a more 
zealous Mussulman, VDarH openly professed the tenets of Akber, 
and had written a book to reconcQe the Hindd and Mahometan 
doctrines.® No topic, therefore, could be selected more likely 
to -pinlfp- that prince unpopular than his infidelity, and in no 
light could the really religious Aurangzib be so favourably 
opposed to him as in that of the champion of Islam. In this 
character he had also an advantage over Shuja, who was looked 
on with aversion by the orthodox Mahometans, from his 
attachment to the Pe rsian sect of the.Shias. ' 

■ ''Morad was brave 'and~generous, but dull in intellect, and 
/^vulgar in his pursuits. He was abundantly presumptuous 
Ij and self-willed ; but his object never was more exalted than 
the indulgence of his humours, and the enjoyment of sensual 
I pleasures.® 

Shah Jehdn had, by the same mother as his sons,* 
two daughters. To the elder, Padshah Begam, he was 
devotedly attached. She was endowed with beauty and 
talents, and was a great support to the interest of Dara Shukoh. 
iRoushanara,* the second daughter, had fewer personal attrac- 
ftions, and less influence ; but her talent for intrigue, -and her 
knowledge of the secrets of the harem, enabled her to be 
of the greatest assistance to her favourite brother, Aiu'angzib. 


2 [Some time before tbis Dara had 
brought some Pandits from Benares 
to Delhi, and employed them in 
making a Persian translation of fifty 
Uponishads ; the work professes to 
have been finished in Bamazan. a.h. 
10G7 (a.i>. 1657). It was this book 
wliich Anquetil Duperron translated 
into Latin in 1801, imder the title of 
Oupne7:Jiat. See also the account of 
the Nddir un nihdi, or seven days’ 
dialogue between the Prince and 
Baba L&l, in Wilson’s Bindd Scctfi. 
(Collected Works, vol. L p. 34S.}— 
Ed.] 

^ The characters of the princes are 
taken from Bernier, modified by the 
facts in Ehafi Ehdn, and by some 
passages in Aurangzib’s letters. The 


following is given by that monarch os 
Shdh Jehan’s opinion of his four sons. 
Dard (he said) had talents for com- 
mand, and the dignity becoming the 
royal o£5ce, but was intolerant to all 
who had any pretensions to emi- 
nence ; whence he was “ bad to the 
good, and good to the bad.” Shujd 
was a mere drunkard, and Mordd a 
glutton and a sensualist. Aurangzib 
excelled both in action and counsel, 
was well fitted to undertake the bur- 
den of public afiairs, but full of subtle 
suspicions, and never likely to find 
any one whom he coidd trust. {Letter 
from Aurangzib to, his son, in the 
“ Dastiir ul Amal Agdhi.") 

* Gladwin’s Bistory of Jehdngir. 

* [Or, rather, Boshan-rdi. — E d.] 



It was from (his princoss that Anranpzih obtained tho 
intolliironce on which Im now acted, '.rixniph Sliah Jehan 
had only attained his sixty-seventh year, (ho habits of indolenco 
and plcas>nv i»i which l)c had indiilgcd seem to have latterly 
dinnnished his attention to business, and allowed a greater 
.‘jhare tif inllnencc to l^an'i Shukoh, on whom, ns heir-npi)nren(, 
he devolved such of his duties as he did not- himself perform. 
'J hings were in this state when the emperor was seized with 
a sudden disorder in his l;idney.s, together with a suppression 
of tirine, which entirely incapacitated him from business, 
and sotm brought him to the brink of the grave.* .During this 
crisis Dara stopped all eorrespondetiee, and detained all 
travellers likely to spread the news of (ho king’s danger through- 
out the jiuivinee.s. lie could not, however, long elude tho 
vig.ilance of his brothers. Axirnngzib, in particular, was 
mimitely informed of all his proceedings during tho whole of 
(he struggle which followed. 

'J'he tirst to act on the cinergeney was Prineo Shuja, tho 
viceroy of l>en;,'al. He assembled (ho troops of his province, 
and itnmediately marched into Debar, on his way to tho 
capital. 

Prince Mon'id, viceroy of Guzerilt, soon followed his example; 
he seized on all the money in the district- treasuries, and laid 
siege to .‘<urat, wlu>re there was a governor independent of his 
atitlauity, and where ho thought there was a considorablo 
sum in dejmsit. 

‘"'Aurangzib conducted himself with more caution. Ho.did 
nol_iiSilimo (he royal H tie, as Shuja and Idorad had dono ; 
and altliouglt he instantly moved to his ixorthern frontier, 
and urged on (he preparation of his army, ho inado no open 
declaration (ill orders camo from Dara, in tho emperor’s 
name, to direct Mir .lumla and (ho other military oommandors 
to qtiit- his standard. Mir Jumla, after ho joined tho l^foguls, 
had been summoned to tho cajntal, and had for a time been 
entrusted with (he highest oflices in tho state. Ho had after- 
wards been .‘-'ont back to tho Deckan ; but his family was 
still at Agra, and tho fear of the consequences to them made 
him hesitate to oi)])oso an order of tho emperor. But his 
emb.arrassment was removed bj' a 8(.ratngom suggested by 
Aurang'/.ih. 

According to a concerted plan, ho sent for Mir Jumla to his 
court; and when (hat cojumander, after .some afrectod delays 
and alarms, presented himself, lio ordered him to bo made 
prisoner in t-lui fort of Doulatabad ; while his ])rinoipnl ollioors, 
Boorctly intlucnced by their eoininandor, continued to servo 
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with Aurangzib. Even when ho had thrown off the mask, 
he still proceeded with his usual policy. Ho left Edra and 
Shuja to weaken each other for his profit, and applied all 
his art to gain Morad, whom he might hope to render an 
instrument in his own hands. \Aie wrote to him with the most 
vehement profession of attachment, congratulating him on his 
accession to the crown, and declaring his own intention of 
renouncing the world, and indulging his love of devotion in 
retirement at Mecca. He nevertheless offered his zealous 
services against the ineligious Edra, and advised that, as their 
father was still alive, they should present themselves before 
him, when, if received with favour, they should secure him from 
undue influence, while they interceded for the pardon of their 
erring brother ; meanwhile they should unite their forces, and 
proceed to engage the infidel Jeswant Sing, who, it was under- 
stood, had been sent against them.* It seems incredible that 
Morad should have been deceived by so improbable a profession, 
but the coarseness of the artifice was disguised by the masterly 
execution ; and the assiduous flatteries of Aurangzib found a 
willing auditor in his brother, naturally unsuspicious, and 
dazzled by the prospect of assistance so necessary to the support 
of his feeble cause. 

Before this period EAra had taken measures to resist the 
threatened attacks of his rivals. He sent Edja Jeswant 
Sing into Mdlwa to watch Mordd and Aurangzib, and to 
act against them, with his whole army, or by dividing it, as 
circumstances might suggest. At the same time he himself 
advanced to Agra, and despatched an army, under the com- 
mand of his own son, Solcimdn Shukoh, assisted by Hdja 
Jei Sing, to oppose the approach of Shujd. By this time 
Shah Jchdn was sufficiently recovered to resume the general 
control of the government ; but his confidence in Edrd 
was only increased by the misconduct of the other princes. 

He wrote to Shujd commanding him in positive terms to 
return to his government. Shujd protended to consider 
these orders as dictated by Edrd Shukoh, and probably still 
looked on the emperor’s recovery as doubtful. He continued 
to move on until he mot Soleimdn Shukoh in the neighbourhood 
of Benares. A battle then took place, and Shujd, though his 
army was not dispersed, was defeated, and compelled to return 
into Bengal. 

Meanwhile Aurangzib quitted Burhanpur’ and marched 
into Mdlwa. Ho there formed a junction with Mordd ; and 
the combined armies marched to attack Rdja Jeswant Sing, 
who was encamped near Ejein, . The rdja drew up his army 
C Khdfi Khdn. ■> Ibid. 



on the bank of the river Sipra, which at that season was nearly 
dry, but still presented a formidable obstruction from the 
rocky nature of its bed. 

The battle was bravely contested by the Rajputs, who 
were ill-supported b3' the rest of the troops. It was chiefly 
decided by the gallantry of Morad. Jeswant Sing retired 
in disorder to his own country, and the rest of the army dis- 
persed.* On rewarding his chiefs after this battle, Aurangzib 
sent them all to return their thanks to Morad, as if he alone 
were the fountain of all honour. On the first junction he had 
taken an oath to adhere to that prince, and renewed all his 
promises with every appearance of warmth and sincerity ; 
and throughout the whole campaign, although his abilities 
gave him the real control of all operations, he continued his 
professions of devotion and humility — alwaysLac kno wledgins:. 
Morad as his superior^ and treating him on all occasion s with 
t he utmost respe ct and, attention* ^After this victory the 
princeF advanced by slow marches to the Chambal, near 
Gwalior.” Some dispositions made by Dara Shukoh for the 
defence of that river were rendered ineffectual by the manceu- 
vres of Aurangzib, and the army crossed without opposition. 

Before Jeswant Sing’s defeat, Shah Jehan, unable to bear 
the heat of the season, had set out on his way to Delhi. The ■ 
news of that misfortune recalled him, much against his will, 
to Agra. He foimd that during. his absence Dara had thrown 
Amin, the son of ]\Iir Jubfla, ihtb* confinement ; but, as he 
disapproved of the proceeding, it was immediately counter- 
manded by the prince himself. Shah Jehan at this time, 
notwithstanding his feeble health, had ordered his tents to be 
prepared, and intended to take the field in person. His 
hope was, that he should be able to bring about an adjustment 
by his presence and authority, and to avoid a war which could 
not but bring many dangers and calamities on himself and all 
the parties engaged. He was dissuaded from this resolution 
by his brother-in-law, Shayista Khan. If it had been pursued, 
it would have had no effect on the princes, whatever it might 
on the armies ; for all were now too far engaged to recede, 
or to trust their future safety to anything so precarious as 
the life of Shah Jehan. Dara likewise looked with an ill eye 
on an accommodation that must have removed him from 
almost unlimited power, and restored the administration to 
its ordinary train under the immediate control of the emperor. 

® Khafi Khdn. Bemier. Bernier, commanded along with Jeswant Sing, 
who soon after joined the emperor’s of disaffection, 
army, accuses Kdsim Khdn, who ^ Khafi Khdn. Bernier. 

J® Khafi Khdn. 



ITiged OH bj tlais consderation, and conSdeat- in Ms saprr-or 
Htnnbers. he refased erea to Trait for Soleim^ then on his 
mRTv'h £rom Ben&®s ■vrith the most eScEent part of the araiT. 
I Contrary to the earnest- injanetions of Shah -Jehan. he marched 
I oat at "^e head of an army TrhEch seemed irresistible rrom its 
jiiambeis and eqaipment-. bat -vras rendered Tveah. in reahty, 
>' by the arrogance of the commander, the disafectton of tne 
•' chies, and the absence of the fiotrer of the nghting men.*^ 

On the 6th of Eamazmi. .a.h. 106S. the tTVO armies ap- 
proached each other at Samafflar. one march from Agra : 
th^ oreTT ap face to fece on ^e nest day. bat did not Join 
battle antil the sacceeding morning. 

The action began by a charge of a body of Dara's cavalry, 
ander Bastam It -nas anable to penetrate a ro~ of 

gans chained together in front of Aarangzib's line. A second 
and more po werfu l charge, headed by Dara himsdf. Teas equally 
ansuccessM ; bat his attack rras renea-ed. and kept ap aithour- 
intermission on the centre, aiere Aaxangzib aas stationed. 
In the meantime ^loiad aas attacked by 3.000 Uzbeks., aho 
poared in Sights of arroas on him., aith such rapidity that it 
aas aith difficnlty he could hear ap against them. Bis ele- 
phant gave aay before the storm, and aouid have ran oS the 
field, if ilorad had not ordered its feet to be chained — thas 
catting oS the poaer of retreat for himself. This sharp contest 
aith the Uzbeks aas succeeded by a much more formidable 
attack. A large body of Bajpats rushed on the prince aith 
an impetuosity that nothing could resist. Bam Sing, their 
raja, in a saSron robe, and Tsith a chaplet of pearls on his 
head, ran ap to iloiad's elephant, and hurled his pike at the 
prince, ahile he boated to the driver to make the elephant 
kneel doan. Sloiad received the pike on his shield, and neady 
at the same moment laid the raja dead aith an arroa.^- Bis 
death only esa^erated the Bajputs, aho fought aith desperate 
fury, and fell in heaps round the prince’s elephant. At this 
time Aarangnb aas about to move to his brother’s assistance, 
but he had soon full employment ahere he aas : for Dara, 
having at length broken thou^ the line of guns, charged his 
centre at full ^eed, and carried all before him, by the muted 
force of velocity and numbers. 

“ Ktifen 'Shan says tiie army coa- 
Eisirf fit .Agra of -cp-n-ards of 70,000 
hors?, Tfith iaamcerable elophoats 
asd guns. Bemier, thongJi g?nerally 
distrastful of native numbers, thinks 
it. may have been 100,000 hois?. 

20,000 foot, and SO pieces of crtiHciy. 


Joe reckons Anranpeib's and 3Iorad’s 
army at SO.OOO or 35,000 horse. 

KhnTi Khn-a. Bernier. Colonel 
Tod (voL ii. p. 4S1) ascribes this 
attack to Kuja Chitar Sal of Bundi. 
■who "sras a distinguished eommandcr 
in the reign of Shah Jehan, and rras 
likevris? Inlled in this buttle. 



Aunuiral) alont' romutncd unshaken : ho prcsonlcd his 
olojjhant- wherever there was the greatest danger, and called 
aloud to his troops that “God was with them, and that they 
had no other refuge or retreat.”'* In the height of this 
contest Uiija Rup Sing Icaj^ed from his horse, and running up 
to Aurangr.ili’.s elephant, began to cut away the girths with 
his sword. Aurangr.ib w.as struck with his audacity, and even 
in that luotnent of alarm called out to his men to .spare him ; 
but before his voice could be hearfl the nija had fallen, almost 
cut to pieces. At this critical juncture Morad, having at length 
repelled th(‘ Rajput ’, was able to turn his attention to the 
centre; attd Ikira. who found his right thereby c.vposcd, was 
obliged to abate the vigour of his front attack. Ilis numbers, 
however, might in the end have prevailed ; but ns ho was 
juvssing forward <m his elephant, conspicuous to all his troops, 
wlmm he was encouraj.'itig by his voice, and by waving liis 
hand to them to adv.'ince, a rocket from the enemy .struck the 
elephant, atid rendered it .so ungovernable that Dara had no 
choice but to throw himself from its back, and to mount a 
hon e with all expedition. His di.sappearance struck a .sudden 
akarm among the distant troop.s; and an .attendant being 
carried olT by a .«hot at his .side, while fastening on his quiver 
after he mounted, tliG.-’e immediatcl3* round liim were also 
thrown into confusion : the panic spread, and its effects were 
soon felt throughout the whole ariiu’. »/l'hc death of an Asiatic 
leader is often the lo.«s of the battle ; in a civil war it is the 
annihilation of the cause. Succcs.s seemed now useless, and 
cver\* man's thoughts were turned to sjafet^*. Even the part 
of the line which was not engaged began to waver, while the 
princes pre.^sed forward amidst the disorder of the centre, and 
compelled the troop.s oppo.^^cd to them, and even Di'iril himself, 
to take flight. 

The victory* was no sooner decided than Aurangzib threw 
himself on his knce.s, and returned his thanks to Divine Provi- 
dence for the mcrc\’ it. had vouchsafed to him. His next care 
w.as to salute his brother, and congratulate him on the acquisi- 
tion of a kingdom. He. found ^iorad’s howdah bristled with 
arrows, and himself wounded in several places ; and, after 
exj)rcssing the greatest jo^' at his victor^*, he began to wipe 
the blood from his face, and to show the most atfectionato 
attention to liis sufi'cring.s.** While this was passing on the 
field, the unfortunate D;in'i pursued his flight towards the city ; 

** lli'niii'r 1ms prt’.si'rvi'.l his wonls wlipii it wns soph by Kliiifi Khnn, who 
in tho iirieiiini Hiniiostmn. snys it wn.s stiiok ns full of arrows os 

'* Jhir.id’s houvinh \ni.s prp.sprvpd ii porcupino is of qitiil.s. 
ns n curiosity to tliPtimo of i'erokhsir, 


he arrived in the evening with 2,000 horse, many of them 
■wounded — all he now had of the great force with which he 
had so lately marched out. 

He was ashamed to present himself before his father, to 
the disregard of whose opinion he owed his ruin ; and after 
securing some valuables at his own palace, he continued his 
flight towards Delhi, accompanied by his wife and two of his 
children. He had already reached the third regular stage 
from Agra, before he was overtaken by 5,000 horse,, sent by 
Shah Jehan to his assistance. 

Amangzib marched to Agra three days after the battle. 
He encamped before the walls, and took immediate possession 
of the city. Some more days elapsed before he interfered 
with the interior of the royal residence. He employed the 
interval in humble messages to his father, pleading the necessity 
of his case, and protesting his inviolable respect and duty. 
It is probable, indeed, that he was sincerely d^esirous of con- 
ciliating his father, and would have preferred carrying on the 
government in his name ; but he- found it impossible to gain 
his confidence, or to shake his attachment to Daira ; and at 
length sent his own son, Mohammed Sultan, to take complete 
possession of the citadel, and to prevent all communications 
between the emperor and every one beyond its walls. Shdh 
Jehan was stiU treated with the highest respect : but, although 
he lived for seven years longer, his reign ends at this period. 
It seems unaccountable that so able, a prince should have thus 
been dethroned without any of his old servants attempting to 
stir in his favour : the truth is, that his habits of indulgence 
had impaired his energy ; and as he had long ceased to head 
his armies, the troops turned their eyes to the princes who 
led them in the field, and who had the immediate distribution 

•s In the account of the battle I slippers, and mounted his horse ivith 
have taken some circumstances from bare feet and without arms. Bernier 
Bernier, but have preferred the afterwards relates a plot of Shdh 
general narrative of Khdfi Klian, Jehdn to seize Aurangzib, and a 
who, besides his access to verbal and counterplot of the latter, which ended 
%vritten evidence, refers to his o%m in the seizure of Shdh Jehdn ; but the 
father, who was present in the action, storv is improbable in itself, and is 
Bernier lived nearer the time, and not alluded to by Khdfi Khdn. It is 
is an excellent writer ; but his ac- necessary throughout to look closely 
qunintnnco both with tnen and books into the accounts which favour 
must have been liimted, and his Aurangzib ; for though Bernier him- 
nicans of judging Xndims imperfect ; self is captivated with the open 
his relation, besides, is mixed with character of Sdrd, his master was a 
some anecdotes which look like popu- personal enemy of that prince, against 
lar inventions. Bard’s decent from whom Klidfi IGidn also has a strong 
his clcplinnt (for instance) is ascribed prejudice ; and both WTOto after 
to the insidious advice of a traitor in Aurangzib had been successful, and 
the inoment of victory ; while IQidfi was cried up ns the Mussulman hero 
Ivit.m says he was obliged to get down and the greatest of emperors, 
in such precipitation, that ho left liis 



of their honours and rewards. To this must be added the 
peculiar abilities- of Aurangzib, who was more successful in 
defeating conspiracies and managing factions than in any other 
branch of government, though he was good in aU. 

Having now no further use for Morad, Aurangzib dismissed 
him from his pretended sovereignty, -without even the ceremony 
of a quarrel or a complaint. He kept up the delusion of -that 
simple prince by submissive behaviour and constant presents 
and attentions, till they had marched from Agra in pursuit of 
Hard ; ‘^vhen lie one day invited Morad to supper, and so far 
waived his o-wn scruples as to allow the free use of the goblet, 
of which Morad so fully availed himself that he was soon in a 
state of helpless intoxication. On this he was stripped of his 
arms without resistance, was cast into chains, and sent off on 
an elephant to Selimghar, part of the citadel of Delhi ; while 
three other elephants were despatched, under similar escorts, 
in different directions, to mislead people as to his place of con- 
finement. He was aftenvards removed to Gwalior, the great 
state-prison of those days, A-orangzib then continued his 
march to Delhi, where he caused himself to be proclaimed 
emperor.*' He did not put his name on the coin, and was not 
crowned until the first anniversary of his accession, a circum- 
stance which has introduced some confusion into the dates of 
his reign. 

The reign of Shah Jehan, thus harshly closed, was perhaps 
the most prosperous ever known in India. Though sometimes 
engaged in foreign wars,, his o-wn dominions enjoyed almost 
uninterrupted tranquillity, together -with a larger share of good 
government than often falls to the lot of Asiatic. nations. 

’ Notwithstanding Shah Jehan’s love of ease and pleasure, 
and the time spent in his -visits to Cashmir, and the erection 
of those celebrated structures in which he took so much delight, 
he never remitted his -n'gilance over his mtemal gq-vemment ; 
and by this, and the judicious choice of his ministers, he pre- 

■ vented any relaxation in the system, and even introduced 
important improvements, — ^such as his survey of the Deckan.- 

Khafi Khan, the best historic of those times,-gives his 

■ opinion, that, although Akber was pre-eminent as a conqueror 
and a lawgiver, yet for the order and arrangement of his 
territory and finances, and' the good admiriistratidh'.of every 
department of the state, no prince ever reigned in India that 
coiffd be compare d to .Sh^i Jehan. ' 

Whatever mi^t be the relative excellence of his govern- 
ment, we must not suppose ..that .it wa^ exempt from the evils 
inherent in a dcspptjsm_|^.^we may assume some degree’ of 

Khafi Khdn. 



fraudulent exaction in the officers of revenue, and of corruption 
in those of justice ; and we have the testimony of European 
travellers to acts of extortion by custom-house officers, and 
of arbitrary power by governors of provinces ; but, after all 
deductions on these accounts, there will remain enough to 
convince us that the state of India imder Shah Jehan was one 
of great ease and prosperity.” 

' The erection of such a capital as Delhi proves great private 
jas well as public wealth. Mandesloe describes Agra as at 
[least twice as large as Isfahan (then in its greatest glory), with 
'{fine streets, good shops, and numerous baths and caravanserais. 
sNor was this prosperity_.cpnfined_to royal residences : all 
■Itr^reUirr'speai: with admiration of ±he grandeur of ibhe cities 
l^en-in" remote proyihcesl'ahd' of the fertile and productive 
icountnes in which they stood.” 

Those' who look on India in its present state may be inclined 
to suspect the native writers of exaggerating its former pros- 
iperity ; but the deserted cities, ruined palaces, and choked-up 
; aqueducts which we still see, with the great reservoirs and 
; embankments in the midst of jungles, and the decayed cause- 
ways, weUs, and caravanserais of the royal roads, concur with 
the evidence of contemporary travellers in convincing us that 
those historians had good grounds for their commendation. 

The whole continent of India, however, was far from being 
in a uniform state ; vast tracts were stiU covered with forests, 
and the mountainous ranges often harboured wild and pre- 
datory inhabitants. ' Even in the best-cleared parts there 
were sometimes revolts of subject rajas, as in Bund 61 cand, 
during the present reign ; but in that case the disturbance 
was confined to a district of less extent than the Tyrol, while 
populous provinces, as large as France or England, were 
scarcely aware of its existence. 

But, after all allowances, the state of the people must have 


■ w Tavernier, ■who had repeatedly- 
visited most parts of India, says that 
Shfih Jehdn “ reigned not so much as 
asking over his subjects, but rather 
as a^father "over’ his ‘family and chil- 
dren ’’ V 'and" go'es oh ' to ' commend 
' thhsCrictness of his cml government, 
and to speak in high terms of the 
security enjoyed under it. (Pago 108 
. of the English translation of 1678.) 
; Pietro Della Valle, who yrcoto in the 
' last years of Jehangir (1023), when 
. things wore in worse state than 
! under his son, gives the following 
! account : — " Hence, generally, all 
' live much after a genteel way ; and 


they do it securely^ as well, becauso 
the king does not pers'ecute his" sub- 
jects with .’false accusations, ..nor. dc:. 
prive them of anything when ho sees 
them .live_ splendidly, and with the 
appearance of riches (as is often done 
in other Mahometan countries), as 
because the Indians ore inclined to 
those vanities,” etc., etc. (Pago 22, 
English translation of 1665.) 

Mandesloe, for Guzerat; Graaf 
and Bruton (in Murray’s Asiatic 
Discoveries), for Bengal, Bohar, and 
Orissa ; and Tavernier for most 
parts of tho empire. 



worno than in an indHTcrcntly povcrned country in 7no<lcrn 
l-'nropo. On the one side, there are the absence of slavery 
ami polygamy, less personal oj)j)rcssion by the great, and less 
fear of scarcity and conscipient disease ; while on the other 
there is nothing to op)>osc hut lighter taxation, and freedom 
from a meddling ami eoinidieatcd system of law and regulation. 
A fairer object of eom])arison would be the Roman Empire, 
under such a prince as iSeverus ; we should there find the same 
general trajitpiillity and good government, with similar ex- 
amples disturbance and oppression ; the .same enjoyment 
of ])hysieal hajii)iness, with the same absence of that spirit 
which would t< jjd to incri'ase the present felicity, and which 
might afiord some security for its duration beyond the life 
of the n'igning monarcli. The institutions, traditions, and 
ojiinions which remained from better times must, even in this 
case, liavc given a suj)eriority to the ICuropcan empire. 

Shfdj .Telian was the most magnificent prince that ever 
appeared in India. His retinue, his state c.stablishmcnt,s, his 
large.'.scs, and all the pomp of his court, wore much increased 
beyond the excess they had attained to under his predecessors. 
His expenses in thes(* departments can only be palliated b}' 
the fact, that they neither occa-sioned any increase to his 
exactions nor any embarrassment to his finances. The most 
striking instance of his pomp and prodigality was his con- 
struction of the famous peacock throne. It took its name 
from a pcacocl; with its tail sprc.ad (represented in its natural 
colours in .>^ajiphircs, emeralds, rubies, and other appropriate 
jewels), which formed the chief ornament of a mass of diamonds 
and precious stones that dazzled everj’’ beholder. Tavernier, 
a jeweller by profession, reports, without apparent distrust, 
the common belief that it cost 100,500,000 livres, nearly six 
millions and a half sterling. 

But his greatest splendour was sho^vn in his buildings. 
He founded a new city at Delhi, built on a regular plan, and 
far surpassing the old one in magnificence : three wide streets 
(one of great, length, ornamented by a canal and rows of trees, 
and com]>oscd of houses rising over a lino of shops under 
arcades) led to a spacious esplanade, in the centre of which, 
and on the Jumna, stood the fortified palace, the spacious 
courts, marble halls, and golden domes of which have so often 
been the subject of enthusiastic description. The great mosque 
of the same city is a Avork of extraordinary' elegance and 
grandeur. 

But of all the structures erected by Shah Jehan, there is 
none that bc.ar.s anj- comparison Avith the Taj Mahal at Agra 
— a mausoleum of AA'hito marble decorated Avith mosaics. 



Tvhicli, for the richness of the material, the chasteness of the 
design, and the efEect, at once brilliant and solemn, is not sur- 
passed by any other edifice, either in Europe or Asia.” 

All these vast undertakings were managed with so much 
economy that, after defraying the expenses of his great expe- 
ditions to Candahar, his wars in Balkh, and other heavy 
charges, and maintaining a regular army of 200,000 horse, 
RViah Jehan left a treasure, which some reckon at near six and 
some at twenty-four millions sterling, in coin, beside his vast 
accumulations in wrought gold and silver, and in jewels.*' 

Notwithstanding the unamiable character given of him in 
his youth, the personal conduct of Shah Jehan seems to have 
been blameless when on the throne. His treatment of his 
people jvas beneficent and paternal, and his liberal. sentiments 
towards those around him .cannot" b^ better shown thanj&y 
the confidence whicH"~(uniike most Eastern princes) he so 
generously' reposed in his sons. 

Shah Jehan had reigned thirty years ; he was sixty-seven 
years old when he was deposed, and seventy-four when he died. 


** T&i Mahal is a corruption of 
Muintaz Mahal, the name of Sh£h 
Jchan’s queen, u-hose sepulchre it 
forms. It stands on a marble terrace 
over the Jumna, is flanked at a mode- 
rate distance by two mosques, and 
is surrounded by extensive gardens. 
The building itself, on the outside, is 
of white marble, with a high cupola 
and four minarets. In the centre of 
the inside is a lofty hall, of a circular 
form, under a dome, in the middle of 
which is the tomb, enclosed within 
an open screen of elaborate tracery 
formed of marble and mosaics. The 
walls are of white marble, with bor- 
ders of a running pattern of flowers, 
in mosaics. The graceful flow, the 
harmonious colours, and, above all, 
the sparing use of this rich ornament, 
with the mild lustre of the marble on 
wliich it is displayed, form the pecu- 
liar charm of the building, and dis- 
tinguish it from any other in the 
world. The materials are lapis- 
lazuli, jasper, heliotrope or blood- 
stone, a sort of golden stone (not well 
understood), with chalcedony and 
other agates, cornelians, jade, and 
various stones of the same descrip- 
tion. “ A single flower in the 
screen,” says Mr. Voysoy {Asiatic 
Rwat^es, vol. v. p. 434), “ contains 
n lumdrcd stones, each cut to the 
exact shape necessaiy, and highly 


polished ” ; “ and yet,” says Bishop 
Heber, “ though everything is fin- 
ished like an ornament for a drawing- 
room chimney-piece, the general effect 
produced is rather solemn and im- 
pressive than gaudy.” In the 
minute beauties of execution, how- 
ever, these flowers are by no means 
equal to those on tables and other 
small works in “ Pietra Dura,” at 
Florence. It is the taste displayed 
in the outline and application of this 
ornament, combined with the light- 
ness and simplicity of the building, 
which gives it so prodigious an advan- 
tage over the gloomy panels of the 
chapel of the Medici. The mosaics 
of the Taj are said, with great pro- 
bability, to be the workmanship of 
Italians. It is singular that artists 
of that nation should receive lessons 
of taste from the Indians. 

“ Bernier says under £6,000,000 
(vol. i. p. 305). ICh&fi Kh&n says 
£24,000,000, and he is not likely 
to exaggerate, for ho makes Shah 
Jehdn’s revenue £23,000,000 (only 
£1,000,000 more than that now col- 
lected in the British portion of 
India) ; while it is g^erally reckoned 
to hare been £32,000,000, and is 
admitted by Bernier, when depre- 
ciating it, to bo greater than that of 
Persia and Turkey put together (vol. 
i. p. 303). 



BOOK XI 

ATJRANGZIB (OR ALAMGIR)! 


CHAPTER I 
FBOM 165S TO 1662 

Soleinifin deserted by Jei Sing and Dilir Khnn — Flies to Sirinngar, and is made 
prisoner by the raja — Auranptzib marches from Dellu in pursuit of 
Dart\, July 28, a.d. 1658 ; Zi Caadah 7, a.h. 1068 — Dara flies from 
Labor — Ainangzib returns to Delhi, a.d. 1658, a.h. 1069 — Marches 
against Shujn,''\vho is advancing from Bengal, January 3, a.d. 1659 ; 
Rabi Second 17, a.h. 1069 — Troaclierous attack on his baggage by 
Jesvrant Sing — Defeat of Shuja — Jeswant Sing threatens Agra, and 
flies to MarwAr — DArA Shuk6h appears in GuzerAt, and is aclmow- 
ledged in that province — Ho sets out to join Jesvrant Sing — Jeswant 
Sing is won over by Aurangzib, February 14, a.d. 1659; JamadA’l awwal 
1, A.H. 1069 — Abandons DArA — ^DArA is attacked and defeated by 
Aurangzib — Disasters of his flight to GuzerAt — He is met by Bernier 
— AhmedabAd shuts its gates on him — Ho flies towards Sind — He is be- 
trayed by the cliief of Jun, and delivered up to Aurangzib— Ho is brought 
to Delhi, July 26, a.d. 1659 ; Zi CAaadh 15, a.h. 1069 — Sj*mpathy of the 
people — ^Ho is put to death — Operations against Shujd by Prince 
SultAn and Mir Jumla — Prince SultAn goes over to ShujA, Jtme, a.d. 
1659; Ramazan, A.H. 1069 — Returns to his allegiance, Januars* 27, a.d. 
1660 ; Jam Ado’s SAni 6, a.h. 1070 — And is imprisoned by his father — 
ShujA flies to AracAn, April or May, a.d. 1660 ; ShAbAn or RamazAn, 
A.H. 1070 — Uncertainty regarding his fate — SoleimAn given up by the 
rAja of Sirinagar, January 3, A.D. 1661: JamAda’l awwal 11, a.h. 1071 — 
MorAd murdered in lus prison — Expedition of Mir Jumla to AssAm, 
Iklarch 12, a.d. 1662 ; ShAbAn 6, A.H. 1072, to January 6. A.D. 1663 ; 
JamAdn’s SAni 0, A.H. 1073 — Death of Jlir Jumla, March 31, a.d. 1663 ; 
RAraazAn 2, a.h. 1073 — ^Dangerous illness of Aurangzifah — ^Intrigues 
and agitation — Firmness and self-possession of Aurangzib— His recov- 
ery, December 6, A.D. 1662 — Disturbances in the Declmn — Description 
of the Maratta country — ^Account of the nation — ^Riso of the Bosla 
family — ShAhji Bosla — Sivaji Bosla — ^His robberies — His adlierents — 
He surprises a hill-fort, a.d, 1646— He usurps his father’s jAgir — 
Obtains possession of several forts, a.d. 1647 — Revolts against the 
government of BijApAr, a.d. 1648 — ^Takes possession of the northern 
Concan — His attachment to the Hindu reh'gion — The government of 
BijApur seize ShAliji as a hostage for liis son, a.d. 1649 — ShAhji re- 
leased, A.D. 1653 — Renewal of Sivaji’s encroachments — ^Plimders the 
Mogul provinces — Obtains forgiveness from Aurangzib, a.d. 1658 
— Afzal IGiAn sent against him from BijApur — Is assassinated by 
Sivaji, and his army dispersed, October, a.d. 1659 — Another army sent 
from BijApAr, May, .\.d. 1660 — ^The Idng of BijApAr takes the field, 

January, a.d. 1661 — ^Rccov'ers most of Sivaji’s conquests, a.d. 1662 

Sivaji makes a very favourable peace — ^Extent of liis territorj*, a.d. 1662. 

Though Aurangzib’s main object was the pursuit of Dara, he 
did not fail to attend to the motions of Soleiman, who was 

* Aurangzib, on his accession, took designated in Indian lustorj* and in 
the title of A'lomgir, by which ho is oil regular documents. Europeans, 



marcliing to liis father’s aid at the time of the fatal battle. 
He was a yoimg man of twenty-five, and was assisted in his 
command by Baja Jei Sing, and aocompanied by another 
general named Dilir Khdn. Jei Sing, like the other Rdjput 
princes, had adhered to Diira, as well on account of his lawful 
claims as of his liberal principles in religion ; but though ho 
had acted with decision against Shujti, the case was diflforont 
with Aurangzib. His inclinations p|robably favoured that 
prince, with whom he had served in Balldi, and his interest 
counselled him against opposition to the actual possessor of 
the throne. Ho, determined to abandon Soloimdn ; Dilir 
Kliiln took the same resolution ; and their defection was 
aggravated rather than palliated by the paltry pretexts thoj' 
employed to excuse it. Soloiman, thus deprived of the 
strength of his army, formed a design of avoiding Aurangzib 
by keeping close to the mountains, and thus making his way 
to join his father at Labor. Aurangzib frustrated his project 
by sending a detachment to Hardwar to intercept him ; and 
this disappointment occasioned the desertion of mo.st of his 
remaining troops. Ho next sought refuge in Sirinagar, but 
the rilja refused him an as3dum unless ho would send away 
the 600 horse that still adhered to him. After a vain attempt 
to return to the fort of Allahdbdd, in which his small band 
was reduced to 200, ho agreed to the rdja of Sirinagar’s terms, 
entered his fort with five or six attendants, and, though treated 
with civility, soon found that ho was, in reality, in a sort of 
confinement. 

Aurangzib did not wait till the conclusion of those opera- 
tions : after settling his affairs at Delhi ho oontinuod his march 
against Ddva. That unfortunate j)rinco, at tho commoncomont 
of his flight, had halted for a fow days at Delhi, whore ho 
obtained some treasure, and collected some thousand troops : 
ho then marched rapidly to Ldhor, and, finding a largo sum 
of money in tho royal treasury, began to raise an army. Before 
ho had made much progress ho heard of tho advance of Aur- 
angzib, and soon after of tho near approach of a light detach- 
ment sent on in i)ursuit of him. Shiih Johdn had witton to 
[Mohabat Khdn (son of tho groat gonoral), who was viceroy of 
Cdbul ; and it is probable that Ddrd had been expecting 
encouragement from him. Besides tho troops of tho province, 
Cdbul would have afforded a ready refuge, in case of need, 
among the Afghdn tribes, and an easy exit to tho territories 
of tho Uzbeks or tho Persians ; but these views, if entertained, 
were disconcerted by tho prompt measures of Aurangzib ; and 

liowovor, n.i woH ns sonio of his own (properly pronounced Ournngzlb), 
cviu'.tryinen, still cnll him Aurnngztb 



Dara, unable to resist the force that threatened him, left Labor 
with 3,000 or 4,000 horse, and took the road of oMultan on his 
way to Sind. 

On this Aurangzib, who had alrcad}’ crossed the Satlaj, 
altered his course for Multan. Before ho reached that city, 
he heard that Dara had iiroceedcd on his flight, and at the 
same time received intelligence of the advance of his brother 
Shuja from Bengal. He therefore gave up his march to the 
westward, and returned without delay to Delhi. 

^leanwhile, Shuja had advanced to Benares, with 25,000 
horse and a numerous train of artillery ; and Aurangzib, after 
some st.ay at Delhi, set out to arrest his progress. They met 
at Cajwa, halfway between Allahabad and Etaya. Shuja 
was advantageously posted ; and though both drew up their 
armies, neither was anxious to begin the attack. On the 
third or fourth da}*, Aurangzib was forming his line before 
daybreak, according to his usual practice, when he was sur- 
jiriscd by a prodigious uproar that suddenly arose in his rear. 
This was occasioned bj* Raja Jeswant Sing, who, though 
not serving in his camp, had treacherously attacked his 
baggage. 

The raja had submitted when Dara’s case became hopeless : 
he had not been received with the confidence or distinction he 
expected, and had entered on a correspondence with Shuja, 
promising to fall upon t)ie baggage at a particular hour, when 
the prince’s army was also to attack in front. Had the co- 
oi)eration been complete, it must have been entirely successful ; 
for, although Shuja was not at his post in time, it had nearly 
occasioned the dispersion of his rival’s army. The tumult 
created by the unexpected onset, combined with the darkness 
and the ignorance of the cause, spread the greatest confusion 
among the troops who were forming ; some left the field, others 
flew to protect their baggage, and a few went over to the 
enemy. In the midst of this perturbation, Amrangzib dis- 
mounted and seated himself on a portable throne, from which 
he issued his directions Avith a serene and cheerful coimtenance, 
sent a party to repel the attack, and took measmes for checking 
the disorder which had already spread so far. In the mean- 
time, Jeswant found that he was not supported, and, ex- 
pecting to have the whole army turned upon him, was glad 
to recall his troops from plunder, and to retire to a place out 
of reach, where he could await in safety the event of the 
approaching contest. 

By this time the sun had risen, and Shujd was seen ad- 
vancing to the attack. The battle began by a cannonade, soon 
followed bj' a close action ; Aurangzib’s right was forced back, 



and his contro, •where he was himself, was hard piCHHcd. Ifrs 
was often in imminent danger ; and liis elcplmnt was clinrgerl 
by another of greater strength , and would have been borne 
to the ground if the opposite driver lind not been sliot by one 
of the Icing’s guards. But ho still oontinued to press upon the 
enemy’s oentre, until they at length gave way and fled from 
the field, leaving 114. pieces of cannon and many elephants 
to the victor. 

Aurangsiib sent his son, Prince Mohammed Sultdn, in 
pursuit of Shuid from the field of battle ; and some days after 
despatched a regular army to support the prince, under the 
command of Mir Jumla, who, having been released from liis 
mock imprisonment, had joined the army a day or two before 
the engagement, and acted as second in command on that 
occasion. Having made these dispositions, lie returned 
to Agra. 

That city, the most vulnerable point of his possessions, 
had just been exposed to considerable alarm and danger. 
Jeswant Sing, as soon as ho perceived the victory to incline 
to his enemies, commenced his retreat towards his own country, 
and unexpectedly presented himself at Agra before the result 
of the battle was accurately known. Ho had it in his power 
to have made an effort for delivering and restoring Shdh 
Jehdn, and it is probable the popular feeling was already 
strongly inclined in that direction ; for Shdyista Kbdn, wlm 
was governor, had given himself up to despair, and wan on the 
point of swallowing poison.* He was relieved by the departure 
of Jeswant, who, considering how much ho might lose by 
pushing things to extremities, pursued his march, and was 
soon safe among the hills and sands of Jodpfir. 

Aurangzib, on reaching Agra, despatched a force of 10,000 
men in pursuit of him ; and about the same time ho received 
a report from Prince Mohammed Sultdn that the fort of 
Allahdbdd had been given up by Shujd’s governor ; and that 
Shujd himself had retired to Bengal. 

These successes were more than eountcrbalanccd by the 
intelligence ho received of the proceedings of Ddrd Siiukoh. 
By the last accounts, that prince had deposited his baggage 
at Bakkar on the Indus ; and, being forced by the desertion 
of his men and the death of his carriage-cattle to rclingui.sh 
his design on Sind, he had no means of escaping the detachment 
in pursuit of him, but by endeavouring to cross the desert to 
Cach. It now appeared that ho had made little stay in that 
district, that ho had entered Guzerdt, and had been joined by 
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tlu' iiovornor, Shiili Xawuz Kh»n ’ (one of wJmsp daughters 
wn** married to Morad, and another to Aiirangrab himself), 
and l*y /ii> jiowerful ns'-istanee hafi oretipied (he whole province, 
itieluditig }^»irat and llan*eh. Ho had opened a negotiation 
with the kings of the Deeknn, hut had turned his immediate 
attention to a march to llindostan, and a junction with 
.Teswant Sing. Amidst (he surprise occasioned by this rapid 
change of circumstances. Aur.ang7.ib did not fail to perceive 
the incrca‘-ed imjiortancc of the Hajjiut prince, who.-’o territories 
extcndc<l from (iur.crat to Ajmir ; and ns lie never allowed 
his pa'-'-ions to interfen* with his interests, he forgot the perfidy 
and outrage with which he had ju.st been treated, and sot all 
his nstial art*: to work to win over his rebellious dependant. 
He wrote a romjdijiientary letter with his own hand, conceding 
the rank and title*:, his previous refusal of which wa.s the 
ground of Jeswntit's discontent; and at the same lime he 
called in the aid of .Tei .Sing, to convince his brother raja of (he 
ccuifith'iire that might bt* jfiaced in the king'.s good-will, and of 
the ruin that awaited all who joined the hopeless cau.se of his 
rival. 'J‘lu--e arguments and eonce.ssions had their weight 
v.iih .Ic'-want ; and although Dara had marched from Ah- 
me<li»b:id, and wjis arrived within fifty miles of Jodpur, he 
sent to ajijjri.se him (hat ho felt himself unable to contend 
alone with the power of Aurangr.il), and could not undertake 
to join him unless some other of the great Rajput princc.s could 
be prevailed on to embark in the same cnu.se. After repealed 
attempts to bring l)ack Jeswant to his former views and pro- 
mises, Hiira was obliged to renounce all hope.s of his a.ssi.stanco, 
and to move with his own forcc.s into the adjoining province 
of Ajmir. Ho had a.sserjiblcd an army of 20,000 men in little 
more than a month after his arrival in Guzerat, and had left 
that j)rovince with a considerable increase of numbers, and 
with (be addition of (birt 3 * or forty gums. With this force 
be took up and fortified a commanding position on the hills 
ne.ir Ajmir. 

Aurnngzib, wlio marched from Agra as soon ns he heard of 
the proceedings in Gu7crat, was now at Jcipur, and soon 
arrived in front of Dara’s position. After cannonading for 
three dnj’s with loss to his own nrmj', ho ordered a general 
as.snult. It was ohstinalclj' resisted for mnnj’ hours, till the 
death of Shi'ih Nnwnz (who fell just ns a i)artj' of Aurangzih’s 
troops had mounted the rampart) so disheartened Hara, 
that ho fled with precipitation, and his troops dispersed in all 
directions. Even the body of horse that adhered to his 

* [Tiio brother of Sh&yisto Kli&n. — E d.] 
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person gradually straggled and fell off, and some oven plundered 
the treasure •which he -was endeavouring to save from the wreck 
of his resources. 

He reached the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad, after eight 
days and nights of almost incessant marching, rendered nearly 
intolerable by the heat and dust of a scorching season. To 
this were latterly added the merciless attacks of the Cob's 
in the hills, who hung upon his devoted band, and stripped 
or massacred every man who fell into the rear. It was in the 
midst of these calamities that Dara was met by the celebrated 
traveller Bernier, who was on his way to Delhi, unconscious 
of what had just been passing. As Dara’s wife was wounded, 
and he had no physician, he obliged Bernier to turn back with 
him, and they remained together for three days. On the 
fourth they were within a march of Ahmedabdd, where they 
counted on a secure refuge and on some repose after all their 
Bufferings. They slept that night in a caravanserai, which 
afforded them protection from the attacks of the Cobs, but was 
BO confined that Bernier was only separated by a canvas 
screen from the princesses of Dara’s family. About daybreak, 
when tliey were preparing for what they thought the last of 
their distressing marches, news was brought to Dara that the 
gates of Ahmeddbad were shut against him, and that if he had 
any regard for his O'wn safety he would instantly remove 
from the neighbourhood. These tidings were first made 
kno^vn to Bernier by the cries and lamentations of the women, 
and soon after Dard came forth, half-dead -with consternation. 
The bystanders received him 'with a blank silence, and Bernier 
could not refrain from tears when he^ saw him addressing 
himself .to each of them, .down to the meanest soldier, conscious 
that he -was deserted by., ali,. the world, and distracted with 
the thoughts of what would become of himself and his family. 
Bernier sa-w him depart ■with' the most melancholy forebodings. 
He was accompanied by four or five horsemen and two ele- 
phants ; "with these he made his way to Cach, and was there . 
joined by about fifty horse and two hundred matchlockmen, 
who had accompanied one of his faithful adherents from 
Guzerat. The chief of Cach, who had been hearty in his cause 
when he first entered Guzerat, now received him coldly. He 
pursued his march to-wards Candahar, and reached the small : 
.territory of Jun, or Jmn, on the eastern frontier of Sind. 
The chief of the place, who seems to have been an Afghan, 
was under great obligations to Dara, and received him with every 
demonstration of attachment, while his only thought was • 
how to betray him to his enemies. Dara’s wife (the daughter 
of his uncle, Parviz) died at this place of her fatigues and 



sufferings ; and the prince, with a disregard of cireumstanees 
that looks like infatuation, sent a portion of his small escort, 
•with two of his most confidential servants, to attend her 
remains to Labor. When the period of mourning permitted, 
ho set out on prosecution of his journey to the Indus. The 
chief of Jun accompanied him for one march, and then returned 
on some pretext, leaving his brother and a body of troops, 
as if to attend the prince to the frontier. No sooner was he 
gone than his brotlier fell suddenl3' on Dara, made him and his 
son Sepehr Shukoh prisoners, and sent to all the king’s officers 
to announce his capture. 

The news reached Aurangzib while he was celebrating the 
first anniversarjf of his accession. He concealed the intelligence 
until it was confirmed beyond doubt, when he ordered public 
rejoicings, and directed the feast of the accession to be pro- * 
longed. It had scarcely expired when his prisoners arrived 
at the caijital. Dara, by special orders, was brought in loaded 
with chains, on a sorrj' elephant, without housings, and was 
thus conducted up the most populous streets of the city. The 
sight awakened a general feeling of compassion and indignation; 
and Bernier thought an insurrection so probable, that he went 
into the street armed, and prepared for any exigency that 
might arise ; but the sympat% of the people was only shown 
in tears and groans. Dara was exposed through all the 
principal places, and then led off to a prison in Old Delhi. 
The inhabitants were less patient on the next day, when the 
chief of Jun was recognized on his way to comrb. A mob 
immediately assembled, who first assailed him ■with reproaches 
and curses ; and, gro'wing warmer as their numbers increased, 
began to throw mud, then tiles and stones ; and at last got to 
such a pitch of fury, that several lives were lost, and the chief 
himself would have been torn to pieces, if he had not been 
rescued by the police. 

Next daj^ the leader of the riot was put to death. A few 
days after this tumult, a mock consultation was held ■with 
some of the king’s counsellors and some learned lawyers, at 
which Dara was pronounced worthy of death, as an apostate 
from the jMahometan religion. Aurangzib, ■with seeming 
reluctance, gave his orders conformably to this opinion, and a 
personal enemy was selected to carry the sentence into effect. 
Dara was, with his son, preparing some lentils (the only food 
they would touch, for fear of poison), when he saw the execu- 
tioners, and at once guessed Ins fate : he snatched up a small 
knife, which he had just been using, and defended himself 
manfully, until oppressed by number'*'^ His body was ex'^' 
hibited to the popffiace on an elepha ■' was cut 



nnH' carried to Aurangzib, who ordered it to be placed on a 
platter, and to be wiped and washed in his presence. When 
he had satisfied himself that it was the real head of Dara, he 
began to weep, and, with many expressions of sorrow, directed 
it to be interred in the tomb of Humayfin. Sepehr Shukoh 
was sent away, in confinement, to Gwalior.* 

During these transactions. Prince Sult&n and Mir Jumla 
were carrying on their operations against Shuja. That prince, 
on retiring towards Bengal, had taken up a position at Mongir, 
nnfl had thrown up a strong entrenchment between the hills 
and the Ganges ; but Mir Jumla turned his left flanlc by a 
march through the hills, and compelled him to fall back on 
Bajmahal, where, during his long government of Bengal, 
he had established a sort of capital. The rainy season now 
set in, which in that country puts an end to every sort of 
movement by land, and Mr Jumla cantoned at some distance 
from Bajmahal. An important event to both parties had 
taken place before this pause. Prince Sultdn had long been 
discontented with playing the part of a pageant under the 
authority of Mr Jumla; and his impatience became so un- 
governable, that, although he was the eldest son and recognized 
heir of Aurangzib, he entered into a correspondence with 
Shujd, and finally deserted to his camp. Shuja received him 
with honour, and gave him his daughter in marriage ; but, 
either from disappointed expectations or natural levity of 
temper, Sultan became as much dissatisfied in his new situation 
as he had been before ; and after taking an active part in the 
hostilities which recommenced after the rainy season, he 
again deserted his party, and returned to Mr Jumla’s camp. 

Aurangzib, who had at one time determined oh a journey to 
Bengal, had given it up before this news reached him. He 
showed himself little afiected by his son’s behaviour ; he 
ordered him to be committed to prison, and kept him in 
confinement for many years. 

Prom this time Shuja’s affairs went progressively to decay. 


* AlmoBt all the account of D&rd’s 
pioceodings is taken from Bh&fi 
IClidn. I have seldom used Bernier’s 
deliglitful narrative, except when he 
was an eye-witness ; for, although he 
docs not differ in the main from the 
native historian, ho introduces many 
particulars not probable in them- 
selves, and not alluded to by the 
other. It is true that he must have 
received his accounts from persons 
engaged in the transactions, and that 
falmost immediately after they had 
occurred ; 'but such fresh materials 


have their disadvantages as well as 
their advantages. Before the sub- 
jects have been discussed and ex- 
amined, each man knows but a frag- 
ment of the whole, and to it lie adapts 
the reports he hears from others : 
the beaten party have always some 
act of treachery, or some extraordin- 
ary accident, with which to excuse 
their defeat ; and all men take a 
pleasure in discovering secret his- 
tories and latent motives, which are 
soon forgotten unless confirmed by 
further testimony. 



Afl<T n porio!* of utiPiiroossfHl ptnipclcs, lip wns compelled 
t<* n'lro.it to Dneen ; und. Mir Jumln continuing to jircss 
liiin with vigour, he (piittod his nriny, fled with n few nttend- 
nnts, and tool; refuge with the rajn of Arncan. His subse- 
quent story is uneertain. It- would appear that, the raja tool; 
some unfair steps to prevent his leaving Aracan, and that 
Shuj.^i entered into a plot with the Mus-suhnans of the country, 
to overtuni the rajaV government : this ntnch is certain, that 
ShujA and all his hnnily were cut off, and, though there were 
many nimoun* n-ganling them, were never heard of more. 

llis ipnoranre of Shujn's fate left Aurangzih in some 
uneasine'-*: f<ir a time, hut that and all his other grounds of 
nnxietv wen* n’lnoveil before the end of flip next year. Ho 
had attempted hy meaii'j of thn*ats. nnrl afterwards hy force, 
to compel the r.ija of Sirinagar to give uji Soleiman Shukoh. 
Tlu* nija (whetiier from avarice, or poliey. or sense of honour) 
wilh'-tood all hi'< deniaiul*!, until he had reeourse to .Tci Sing, 
hi’J r.ealou'- agt'ut in all negotiations with Hindus. By that 
chief’s persuasion, the r.ija was. at length, induced to make 
tiver Soleimiiu to file imperi.al oflicers, and hy them ho was 
conveyed to Delhi.* 

H<* wn‘s parath-d through the city on an elephant, and then 
brought heft)re the emperor. The chains were taken ofT hi.s 
legs, hnt his hands were still secured in gilded fetters. His 
ajijH'arance affected many of flic courtiers to tears. Even 
Aurniigr.ih put on an appearance of compa-ssion ; and when ho 
entreated that, rather than have his .strength and reason 
tindermined hy dnigs * (ns was thought to lie often tho fnto of 
captive princes), he miglit he put to death at once, the emperor 
addressed him in tho milde.st accents, and assured him of 
safety and goo;! treatment.’ It was not believed that ho kept 
his word, for Soleiimln, his brother Sepohr Shiikoh, and tho 
young son of Monid ail died in GwAlidr v.'ithin a short space,* 
while the emperor's own .*;on, Sultan, who was confined in tho 
same fort, lived several years, and was partially restored to 
freedom. 

The atrocious murder of Morud, which took place a few 
months after Solcinian’s imprisonment, ju.stifics tho worst 
suspicions. 'Hint unfortunate prince had endeavoured to osenpo 
by means of a rope let down from tho battlements ; but tho 
wailing of a Hindu concubino, of whom ho was taking leave, 
drew tho attention of tho guard, and led to tho discovery of 

* KhAff Khiin. ’ nornior, who wns present nt tho 
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his design. Aurangwb felt that his own seourily was incom- 
plete while his brother lived ; and, as he had not even the 
shadow of an offence to allege against him, ho instigated the 
son of a man, who had been arbitrarily put to death by the 
prince while viceroy of Guzerdt, to complain of him ns a 
murderer ; when, after the cercjnony of a trial, and n legal 
sentence, the unhappy Mordd was executed in his prison.' ^ 

Some time before this period, Aurangzib sent a force against 
the rdja of Bikanir, who had deserted him in the Dockan, 
and still held out against him. Ho was reduced to submission 
by this expedition. 

When the quiet of Bengal had been restored by the successes 
of Mir Jumla, it sooms to have been an object with Aurangzib 
to find employment for that powerful minister. To that end 
ho engaged Jiim in the conquMt of Assdm, a rich country 
lying along the river Brahmaputra, and shut in on both sides 
by woody mountains. Mir Jumla marched from Dacca up 
the river, conquered the petty principality of Ouch Bchdr, 
overran the plain of Assdm, and took possession of Ghdrgong, 
the capital. Ho announced his success with great exultation 
. to the emperor, and boasted of his intention of pursuing his 
cqnqucBts, and opening the way to China. Soon after this 
the raiiiy 'season set in ; ' the whole plain was flooded j the 
cavalry could not march, nor oven forage; the natives as- 
sembled on all sides, cut off supplies and stragglers, and 
distressed the camp ; and as the rains subsided, a pestilential 
disorder broke out among the troops ; so that when the season 
opened, BCr Jumla, although ho had received reinforcements, 
was obliged to renounce his magnificent projects, and oven 
required the exertion of his known talents to obtain such 
! contributions and cessions from the raja as might save his 
I honour from the appearance of a defeat. When ho had 
; accomplished this object ho withdrew his army ; but died 
I before he reached Dacca, worn out with the fatigues and 
^ sufferings which, though at a very advanced ago, ho had 
• encountered equally with the humblest soldier.** The emperor 
immediately raised his son, Mohammed Amin, to the high 
, rank and honours which had been possessed by the deceased. 

The death of this powerful subject seemed to relievo 
Aurangzib from every ground for jealousy or apprehension ; 
but he had recently received a severe warning of the precarious 
terms on which ho still held his life and empire. Soon after 
i.the fifth anniversary of liis accession ho was seized with a 
violent illness, which at first threatened immediate death, 
and afterwards loft him in a state of extreme bodily weakness, 
® KhAfi KliAn. Bornior. Ibid, 


and almost entirely deprived of the use of speech. This 
unexpected calamity shook his newly established government 
to its foundations. Reports were current that Raja Jeswant 
was in full march to release Shah Jehan, and that Mohabat 
Khan was coming from Cabul with the same intention. The 
partisans of the deposed monarch began to intrigue at the 
•capital; while two parties were formed among the emperor’s 
own adherents — one anxious to secure the succession to his 
second son, Jloazzim, and the other to raise his third son, 
Akber,“ to the throne. These dangera were averted by the 
constancy and force of mind of Aurangzib himself. On the 
fifth dajT of his illness, though scarcely rescued from the jaws 
of death, he caused himself to be raised up, and received the 
homage of his principal courtiera ; and on a subsequent day, 
when his having a fainting-fit had led to a general report 
that he was dead, he summoned two or three of the greatest 
nobles to his bedside ; and although not yet recovered from 
the paralysis which had affected his tongue, he wrote an order, 
in their presence, to his sister Roushanara, to send his great 
seal, which had been entrusted to her, and placed it near himself, 
that no use might be made of it without his special orders. 
The respect and admiration inspired by his conduct on these 
occasions had as much effect in suppressing disturbances as 
the prospect they afforded of his recovery.’* 

As soon as he was able to travel, he set off for Cashmir, 
where he hoped to regain his strength sooner than at any 
place in the plains." 

■ "VSTiile Aurangzib was seeking repose in the north, a scene 
was opening in the Deckan with which his thoughts were soon 
to be fuUj’- employed. 

The Maratta race, it will be remembered, inhabits the 
country lying between the range of mountains which stretches 
along the south of the Nerbadda, parallel to the Vindhya 
chain, and a line dravTi' from Goa, on the seacoast, through 
Eldar to Chanda, on the Warda. That river is its boimdary 
on the east, as the sea is on the west. 

The great feature of the country is the range of Siadri, 
more commonly called the Ghats, which runs along the western 
part of it, thirty or forty miles from the sea ; and, though only 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet high, is made very remarkable by its 
own peculiarities, and by the difference between the tracts 
which it divides. On the west it rises abruptly, nearly from 
the level of the sea, and on tha t side .^presents, an almost 
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inaccessible barrier ; but on the east it supports a twble-land 
1,500 or 2,000 feet bigb, extending eastward, with a gradual 
slope, far beyond tbe Maratta limits, to the Bay of Bengal. 

The strip of land between the Ghats and the sea is caUed 
,the Concan, and is, in general, very rugged.' ' Towards the coast 
are small rich plains, producing rice ; the rest is almost imper- 
vious from rooks and forests, cut by numerous torrents, which 
change, when near the sea, into muddy creeks, among thickets 
of mangrove.^ The summits of the ridge itself are bare 
rocks ; its sides are thickly covered with tall trees mixed with 
underwood. The forest spreads over the contiguous part of 
the table-land to the east, a tract broken by deep winding 
valleys and ravines, forming fit haunts for the wild beasts 
with which the range is peopled. Fifteen or twenty miles 
from the ridge the valleys become wide and fertile, and by 
degrees are lost in open plains, which stretch away to the east- 
ward, covered with cultivation, but bare of trees, and rarely 
crossed by ranges of moderate hills. The great chain of the 
Ghats receives the whole fury of the south-west monsoon, 
the force of which is thus broken before it reaches the plains. 
For several months the high points are wrapped in clouds, 
and beaten by rains and tempests. The moisture soon runs 
off from the upper tracts, but renders the Concan damp and 
insalubrious throughout the year. 

The greatest of the inferior branches of hills which run east 
from the Ghd.ts is that called the range of Chindor, from one 
of the forts constructed on its summits. It separates the low 
basin of the Tapti from that of the Godaveri, on the table- 
land. The basin of the Tapti is composed of Khandesh and 
Berar, fertile plains, only separated from Guzerat by the 
forest 'tract of Baglana, and differing in many respects 
from the high country, which is more peculiarly that of the 
Maiattas. 

The whole of the Ghats and neighbouring mountains often 
terminate towards the top in a wall of smooth rock, the highest 
points of which, as well as detached portions on insulated hills, 
form natural fortresses, where the only labour ret^uired is to 
get access to the level space, which generally lies on the summit. 
'Various princes, at different times, have profited by these 
positions. They have cut flights ,of steps or winding roads 
up the rocks, fortified the entrance with a succession of gate- 
ways, and erected towers to command the approaches ; and 
.thus studded the whole of the region about the Ghats and 

The native legends relate that rescued from it by a miracle of one 
the sea once washed the foot of the of the gods. 

Gh6tB. and that the Concan was 



their branches with forts, which, but for frequent experience, 
would bo deemed impregnable. 

Though the ^larattas had never appeared in history as a 
nation, they had as strongly marked a character as if they 
had always formed a united commomvcalth. Though more 
like to the lower orders in Hindostan than to their southern 
neighbours in Ciinara and Tclingana, they could never for a 
moment be confounded with either. 

Thoj’^ are small sturd3’ men, well made, though not hand- ' 
some. They are all active, laborious, hard^*, and persevering. 

If 'they have none of the pride and dignity of the Rajputs," 

■ thej’ have none of their indolence or their want of worldly 
wisdom. A Rajput warrior, as long ns he does not dishonour 
his race, seems almost indifferent to the result of any contest 
he is engaged in. A JIaratta thinks of nothing hut the result, 
and cares little for the means, if he can attain his object. For 
this piupose he will strain his wits, renounce his pleasures, 
and hazard his person ; but he has not a conception of sacrific- 
ing his life, or even his interest, for a point of honour. This 
difference of sentiment affects the outward appearance of 
the two nations ; there is something noble in the carriage even 
of an ordinary Rajput, and something vulgar in that of the 
v^most distinguished Maratta. 

i The Rajpdt is the most worthj' antagonist — ^the Maratta ! 
‘the, most formidable enemy ; for he will not fail in boldness : 
and enterprisfe'wheh thej’’ are indispensable, and will always 
support them, or supplj' their place, by stratagem, activity, 
and perseverance. All this applies chiefiy to the soldiery, 
to whom more bad qualities might fairly be ascribed. The 
mere husbandmen are sober, frugal, and industrious, and, 
though they have a dash of the national curming, are neither 
turbulent nor insincere. 

, ' The chiefs, in those days, were rnen of families who had for 
^ generations filled the old Hindu ofSces of heads ^of .villages 
or functionaries of districts,” and had often been- employed 
. as partisans under . the . governments of A^l^ednagar nnd 
f Bi j apfir. Jhey . were all Su^as, of the same cast, with their 
I people, though some tried*to raise their consequence by claiming 
|;an infusion of Rdjput blood. 

(. The early Mahometan writers do not seem to have been 
"aware of the existence of the Marattas. We can perceive, 
by the surnames of some chiefs whom they mention, that they 
must have belonged to that race ; but the word Maratta first 
occurs in Ferishta, in the transactions of the year a.d. 1485, 
and is not then applied in a general sense. It has been 
“ Patels, ddsraukhs, despondis, etc., etc. See pp. 67 and 266. 


• mentioned that, in the middle of the sixteenth century, the king 
•;,of Bijapur adopted the Maratta language, instead of Persian, 
" for his financial papers ; and os he was substituting natives 
'iof the Deckan for foreigners in his armies, he enlisted a 
.'considerable number of Marattas among them. They were at 
i' first chiefly employed in the lowest military capacity, that of 
, garrisoning forts ; by degrees their aptitude for service as 
f light cavalry .was discovered, and they began to oBtain military 
'rank uiider the governments of Bijapur and Ahmec^agar ; 
•while individuals were also engaged in the service of the 
jKuth Shah kings of Golconda. Still, they are very little 
J mentioned, by the Mussulman writers, until the beginning 
iof the seventeenth century. In the time of Malik Amber 
(they ...emerge -into, no.tice, and ‘thehceforw^ard. occupy a con- 
jspicuous part in the histo^ of the Deckan.'* 

* Among the officers of Malik Amber , was a person named 
Maloji,‘^df a respectable though not a considerable family, 
tbe*suihame'!bf7which was ,B6sla. He served with a few men 
niounted on his o\m horses, and was especially dependent 
on the protection of Jadu Rao. 

If any .Maratta had a claim to Rajput descent, it was the 
family, of, Jadu. The name is that of one of the Rajpfif tribes : 
it was borne at the first Mahometan invasion by the rdja of 
,De6giri, the greatest prince in the Deckan; and it is not 
^improbable that the protector of M&loji (who was desmukh 
,^of a district not far from Deogiri) may have been descended 
; from that stock. Whatever was his origin, Lfikji Jadu Rao 
i , had attained to a command of 10,000 men under Malik Amber, 
a person of such .consequence, that his desertion , to 
( Shah Jehan .turned the fate of a. war against his former master. 

; It was long before this defection that Malbji Bosla attended 
a great Hindu festival at the house of Jadu, accompanied by 
his son Shahji, a boy of five years old. During the merriment 
natural to such an occasion, Jadu Rao took young Shahji 
and his own daughter, a girl of three years old, on his knees, 
and said, laughing, that “ they were a fine couple, and ought 
to be man and wife.” To his surprise, MS^loji instantly started 
up, and called on the company to witness that the daughter of 
'Jadu was affianced to his son. It did not require the pride 
of birth to raise Jadu’s indignation at the advantage taken of 
.him, and the consequence was a rupture between him and 
his dependent. But Maloji was by this time on the road\to 
■.fortune : he acquired a considerable sum of money, increased 
his party, and, being an active partisan, rose at last to a 
command of 5,000 horse in the service of Ahmednagar, and 
“ Grnnt DuH, vol. L pp, 73 — 86. 



to tli<> povecssinn of n Inrjio j:'ipir, of wliich (lio cliiVf plnco wns 
I'l'inn. ]!<' Ji.'ul .‘•till hfj)t up his !^oir}« rl.-iim to the daughlor 
of .TjWln Kao. which, in his pn\s«‘nt ju-osjierity, wn.s no longer 
looked on a.« so unroasonnhlo : and .ladu Kiio at la.st. eonponting, 
his datiphtor was regularly married to Shiiliji. One of the 
fruits of this unit'n was Sivaji, the founder of the Mnnilia 
empire.” 

' .''h.ihji has already heen mentioned ns n great actor in the 
l.'ist «'vcnl.s <if the kingdom of Ahmednngar.” He then entered 
the .•■•(•rviee t»f rdjiijtiir, and was eojilinued in his jagir, which 
had fallen to that state in the partition of the Ahmednngar 
territory. He was afterwards employed on conque.sts to the 
K*ulhwaid. and oht lined a mueh more ron.siderahlc jagir 
in the Mysore country, including the towns of Sira and JJan- 
gah’ir. 

As all .Maratta chiefs were wholly illiterate, their nffnirs were 
juanaged hy Kramins, who formed a numerous cln.ss of men 
of hu>-iness, cvi-n under the Mahometans. A person of that 
cast, therefore, wliose name was Dadaji Condu, was left in 
charge of the jagir at Puna, and to lilm was conimittocl the care 
of the rhief's second son. Sivaji. tlic elder accompanying his 
fatlicr to the Mysore. 'Hie education of a young I^farntta 
eon‘^:‘-;ed in hon emanship. hunting, and military c.xorciscs : 
and a-^ Puna is situated at the junction of the hilly country’ 
with the jilains. Siv.aji's prineipal associates were the .soldiery 
helonging to his father’.s hon-'e, or the plundering highlanders 
of the m iL'hhouring (.diats. Prom sncli comjianions he imbibed 
nil e.'irly love of adventure, whieh was inerensed by liis fondness 
for listening to the ballads of hi.s country. 153 ' the time ho 
was sixteen he began to he hcj'ond (ho control of Dadaji, 
wliom he liad been admitted to a .share in the management of 
the jilgir ; and (hough lie was gcncralh' popular for his conciliat- 
ing nKinner.s, he was already' su.spected of sharing in several 
oxiensivo gang-rohheries comniitled in the Concan. Those 
practice.s and his hunting oxcunsions made him familjar with 
every path and defile throughout (ho Ghats, and he was before 
well acquainted willi (heir wild inhabitants. Those in the 
parts- of the range north of Piina were Bhils and Colis,” and 
those to (he .south Kiimu.sis ; but immcdiatel.v to the west of 
(Puna were Marat (ns, who .had long braved the dangers and 
|hard.ship.s of that, uncultivated region, and who wei-ci called 
li^Iawalis, from (lie apjicllation of the valley's . whore they 
j resided. It was from among these Inst that Sivaji chose his 
‘earlic.st adherents ; and ns^ho, was remarkably— quick and 

” llewns I)nrn in Mny, 1027 (Grant '* a.I). 1030. Soo p. 008. 

niifl. vol. i. p. 122). '• Ilill tribes. 'Sco p. 211. 



; observant,. -ie soon perceived a way of employing them on 
ibigher objects than he had yet been engaged with. 

The hill-fnrts belonging to Bijapur were generally much 
neglected : being remote and unhealthy, they were sometimes 
•occupied by a single Mahometan officer, with a small garrison 
of iU-paid local troops ; at other times they were left in charge 
of the nearest desmukh, or other revenue officer. Among 
. those in the last predicament was Toma, a strong fort twenty 
■ milpg south-west of Puna. Of' t'his place Sivaji contrived to 
l[get possession,'® and succeeded, by a proper application of 
^arguments and money, in convincing the court of Bijapur 
(that it was better in his hands than in those of the desmukh. 
But on his afterwards fortifying a neighbouring hill, the 
' attention of the government was seriously drawn to him, 
'and remonstrances were addressed to Shahji on his son’s 
proceedings. Shahji made the best excuse he could, and 
/ wrote in strong ter^ to_Dadaji_and_Sivajj_ to forbid, th^ir 
atteinpting any_ fyftber^encrpachments. The Braihin used all 
his endeavours to persuade his young chief to attend to these 
injunctions ; but he did not long survive the receipt of them, 
and Siynjij when freedjfrqm his control, pursued his enterprises 
with^ore audacity than before. He withheld the' fevehue of 
;th'e"jagir,'which'was due'tb Shahji ; and as there were two forts 
/within it (Chakan and Supa), held by officers immediately 
'under his father, he gained over the &st and surprised the 
(second ; and being now master within his own jdgir, he pro- 
ceeded to more extensive tmdertakings. He Wbed the 
Mahqmeten governor to , sumender„Condana, ^^'pr ^SihghafiT’a” 
‘"strong hili-foft near P<ma:"Wd, by taking advantage"bf a 
dispute- between two Bramin brothers, friends of his own, 
who were contesting the command of the still stronger hiU-fort 
f of Purandar, h e intr o duce d a body . of .Mawahs into the pla ce., 
J and treacherously^ took possession of it for himseif 

‘ As all these. acquTsSipns were made'witHout bloodshed, .and 
without distiirbing .the. neighbouring districts, they.called.fprth 
‘ ho'ex eftion o n th e part of the king of Bijanffi:, wh o wus at this 
t ime .,occupiedjyith-conquest8 .to..the. southard, Eind. wSh”the 
magnificent, buildings which he was erecting at hia capital?* 

^ Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 131. accounts both for the difficulty found 

Grant Duff. . , ' . in tracing his early rise and the 

j M “ Thus did Sivaji obtain posses- astonishing rapidity -vrith trhich ho 
|siop of the tract between Chacun and extended his power, when his progress 
the Ncera : and the manner in which had attracted notice, and longer con- 
ho established himself, watching and cealment was impossible.” (Grant 
croucliing like the wily tiger of his Duff, of whose clear and animated 
own moimtain valleys, until he had account of Sivaji that inserted in the 
stolen into a situation from whence text is a mere abstract.) 

■ho could at once spring on bis prey, ' 
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that he phcuihl thmw oil tlu* 
rc’hfllion «a'i tlip phnul'T of a ronvoy t,f r.»yal triM-ure in tlm 
ColU’au 1 aiul l.i fo!.- thf c-our; nvnvrri-'l it-; ” at tlii'i 

ontrnpf, it lu anJ tliat tivi* of thi* principal hill-fort = in tin' 
(ihiit'j had f.’dlon into the hand- of Sivaji. Alnio-t iinnif-di ati-ly 
after thin, a Hrainin iifiiror of his stirpri' > '1 atid inade prifuit-j 
the Malu'nu'tan f:»vcn>or <if the northern (Vijiran : and not 
only tooh po- -e' 'ion «»f Kalian, where he r> -:il'-d. hut *)':'up;ed 
the" whole of his ptawinee, and eoinpelh-d him to j:iv«* order ; for 
the surrender of all his forts. Sivaji was (r.in-'pnrted with 
this surec;-!. He reeeiwd the povernor with ri-^pi-et, and 
disinis-ed him v.'ith honour. His Jjr.'<t rare in his rnuriue;t 
was to n'ston* Hindu endowment v'lud revive old institutions.. 
He had hei-n hroutjht up in n strong Hindu feeling, whiehj 
perhaps w.as, at. first, ns niueh national ns religious; and 
out of this sprang up a rot»tod hatred to the .Mus mlmans,. 
and an increasing attachment t<* his own superstitions. 'I'iiis 
inclination foil so well in with hi.s policy, that lie began to 
utTvct peculiar piety, and to lay claim to projdietic dreams, 
and other manifestations of the favour of the goils. 

The court of Bijapur, when at length awakened to Sivaji's 
designs, was still misled hy the helief that he wn.s instigated 
hy his father. They therefon* dissembled their tlispleasure 
until they lind an opportunity of jiinking .Shahji prisoner. 
His seizure was efleeted, under pretence of a friendly enter- 
tainment, hy a chief of the family of Gdrpara, on whom Sivaji 
afterwards most amply revenged his treachery." Shahji’.s 
nssurnnccs that ho was innocent of his son’.s transgressions 
received little credit from the court of Bijapur ; and, after being 
allowed a rensonnhle time to put a stoj) to the insurrection, 
he was thrown into a dungeon, and told that the cntranco 
would he built up after a certain jicriod, unless Sivaji sliould 
make his submission in the interval. Sivaji was seriously 
alaniicd by this threat; but reflection convinced him that 
Huhmission was not tlio way to' gain safely from so treacherous 
an ehcni^\'' He held ou^ as Before, and made overt lircs to 
Shfi h .Jehau , >di6so "t efrnofl^re'liad cTireridly abslluhed from 
injuring. Tlie emperor received his application favourably, 
took him into his service, aiul apjiointed liim to the rank of n 
commander of 5,000. It Avas probably owing to Jiis powerful 
interposition tliat Shaliji was released from liis dungeon, 
although he remained for four years a prisoner at largo in 
Bijapur. Tranquillity prevailed during this interval, Sivaji 
being restrained by fears for his father, and the government 
S’ Grant Duff. »♦ 



\of Bijapur by the apprehension that Sivap might call in the 
iMoguls., 

^ At the end of that time the disorders in Carnd.ta''rcndcred 
. Shahji’s presence necessary to the interests of the government. 
His own jagir had been overrun, and his eldest son killed ; 
-while all the surrounding country was in arms, and threatened 
‘.the speedy expulsion of the Bijapur authorities. 

No sooner was his father released, and the attention of the 
Bijapur government turned to the affairs of Carnata, than 
Sivaji began with fresh activity to renew his plans of aggran- 
dizement. The whole of the hilly country south of Puna, 
from the Ghats inclusive to the Upper Kishna, was in the han^ 
.of a Hindu rdja, whom Sivaji could never prevail on to join 
'in his rebellion. He now procured his assassination, and 
profited by the consternation which ensued to seize on his 
.territory. After this atrocity he surprised some hill-forts 
and built others, and went on extending his authority, until 
Prince Aurangzib was sent down to the Deckan in 1655. . 
Sivaji at first addressed the prince as a servant of the Mogul 
f’goverhinent, and obtained a confirmation of his possessions . 
ifrom the imperial authority. But when he found Aurangzib. 
(engaged inSvaf with.the king of GbTconda, arid fancied he saw 
I the "prospect of loi^' troubles, he determined to profit by the 
j confusion afth^'e^ense of .ah the conibatants, and for the firsHi 
(time invaded the Mogul territories. He surprised the town 
(ot'^Junerj’ arid carried off a large booty; and afterwards 
'.attempted the same operation at Ahmednagar, where he met 
I with only partial success. The rapid conquests of Aurangzib 
I disappointed all his hopes ; and, during the prince’s operations 
i against Bijapur, he endeavoured, by every sort of excuse and 
\ promise, to obtain forgiveness for his rash attack. When the: 

I sickness of Shah Jehan called off Aurangzib to Delhi, Sivaji 
i continimd ^his devotion,, and offered his zealous ser^ces,- 
I provMed attention were paid to some .claims he pretended . 
( iifi_P.Q.ssess.^withiri _the._Mogul territory. The prince readUy 
granted him forgiveness, .on his engaging to ’.sen d" an Bbdy- of 
horse to therirmy, but endeavoured. to^^reserve the question, 
of his-claims-fonfuture inquiry.; .and Siyaji,. 37 ho was. as artful 
as himself, in .like manner suspended .thedespatch of his.horse, 
and confined, his. services .to.promises,and,prpfessions. 
j-, He now renewed his attache on Bijaprir (where the king had 
been succeeded by his son, a minor) ; and the regency, at 
length aware of the danger of neglecting his advances to power, ! 

1 despatched a large army against him. The commander was 
Afzal Khan, who to the usual arrogance of a Mahometan 
noble joined an especial contempt for his present enemy. 



But that enem3' knew well how to turn his presumption to 
account ; he affected to be awed by the reputation of Afzal 
Khan, and to give up all hopes of resisting his arms. He 
sent humble offers of submission to the khan, who deputed a 
Bramin high in his confidenee to complete the negotiation. 
This man Sivaji won over, and by his assistance Afzal IChan 
Avas easil}' persuaded that Sivaji was in a state of great alarm; 
and was onlj’- prevented surrendering by his apprehension of 
the consequences. During these negotiations Afzal advanced 
tlu-ough intricate and wood}' valleys to the neighbourhood of 
the. hill-fort .of. Partabghar, Avhere Sivaji was residing ; and the 
Maratta consented to receive his assurances of forgiveness at a 
personal interview, if the Khan would concede so much to his 
fears as to come unattended for the purpose of meeting him. 
Afzal Elhan on this quitted his army, and went forward with 
an escort, which he was afterwards persuaded to leave behind, 
and advance with a single attendant. He was dressed in a 
thin muslin robe, and carried a straight sword, more for state 
than any expectation of being required to use it. During this 
time Sivaji was seen slowly descending from the fort : he 
advanced with a timid and hesitating air, accompanied by 
one attendant, and to all appearance entirely unarmed ; but 
under his cotton tunic he wore a shirt of chain-armour, and, 
besides a concealed dagger, he was armed with sharp hooks 
of steel, which are fastened on the fingers, but lie concealed 
in the closed hand, and are known by the descriptive name of 
“ tiger’s claws.” The khan looked with contempt on the 
diminutive figure, which came crouching on to perform the 
usual ceremonies of meeting ; but at the moment of the 
embrace, Sivaji struck his claws into his imsuspecting ad- 
versary, andj before he could recover from his astonishment, 
despatched him with his dagger. He had, before this, drawn 
his troops from all quarters, by secret paths, into the woods 
-roimd .Mzal’s army ; and, on a signal from the fort, they 
rushed at once on the Mussulmans, who were reposing in 
insolent security, and slaughtered and dispersed them almost 
without resistance.” As soon as the victory was secure, Sivaji 
issued orders to spare the fugitives : vast numbers fell into, 
the hands of the conqueror, after wandering in the woods until 
subdued by hunger. They were all treated with humanity; 
many of them who were. Marattais entered into Siva ji’s. service, 
and a chief of that nation, who refused to forfeit his allegiance,- 
was^^smissed with presents. Durine his -whole career, Sivaji, 
though lie inflicted death and torture to force confessions of 


s* Grant Duft. 



concealed treasure, was never personally guilty of any mdcto 
cruelty. 

This victory gave a fresh impulse to Sivaji’s progress. He 
overran all the country near the Ghiits, and took possession of 
all the hill-forts ; and was going on to complctc. the reduction 
of the Coneixn, when he was recalled'by the march from Bijdpur 
of an army much more formidable than the first. He threw 
part of his troops into forts, and employed the rest to cut off 
the enemy’s supplies ; ” but he allowed himself to bo shut up 
in the almost inaccessible fort of Panala, and would have been 
compelled to surrender, after a siege of four months, if he had 
not contoiyjBd,.with.his usual mixture of boldness and dexterity, 
to"^t the place, during a dark , night, after he had amused 
the' besiegers with the prospect of a capitulation. His escape 
•was' ascribed' at Bijdptir to treachery in their general, Sidi 
Johar, an Abyssinian, whose indignation was excited by this 
calumny, and added to the elements of discord already abun- 
dant at Bijapur. 

The king now took the field in person, and brought such 
'a force along with him as Sivaji was unable to resist. His 
. operations, during the whole of this invasion, were desultory 
and ill-directed ; and before the end of a year he found himself 
stripped of almost all his conquests. The king of Bijapur’s 
affairs now obliged him to turn his attention to Carnata, 
where, .Jais^ presence was further required by the revolt of 
Sii Jobar* He was employed in that countiy for two 
wli61e"years, during which Sivaji recovered and increased his 
territories. 

At the end of that time a peace was mediated by Shdhji ; 
and Sivaji remained in possession of a territory including 
upwards of 250 miles of the country on Hie sea (being the part 
of the Conoan between Goa and Kalian) ; while above the 
Ghats its length was more than 150 miles, from the north of 
Puna to the south of Mirich on the Kishna. Its breadth, 
from east to west, was, at the widest part, 100 miles. In this 
small territory the hardiness and predatory habits of^ his 
soldiers enabled him to maintain an army of 7,000 horse and 
60,000 foot.” 

Giant Bufi. 
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CHAPTER n 

rROM 1662 TO 1681 


Sivajf’s rupturo vrith tho jMoguls, about tlie end of a.d. 1662, A.H. 1073 — 
Sliuyista Kluln marches against liim — Occupies Puna — Night exploit 
ot Sivnji — Princo M6azziin sent against him — ^Sivoji plunders Surat, 
January 5, A.n. 1664 ; Jamddn’s Sdni 15, a.b. 1074— Death of Shdhji 
— ^His possessions in tho south of India — Maritime exploits of Sivaji, 
February, A.D. 1665 — Sivaji assumes sovereignty — Bdja Jei Sing sent 
against him — Submission of Sivaji, a.d. 1665 — He co-operates with 
Jei Sing against Bijdpur — Goes to Dellii — Hauglity reception by 
Aurangzib — Sivaji escapes from confinement — ^Arrives at Hdighar, 
December, a.d. 1666 — Death of Shdh Jehdn, December, a.d. 1666 ; 
Bajab, a.h. 1076 — ^Prosperous state of Aurangzib’s empire — Failure 
of Jei Sing’s attack on BijdpVir — His death — Betum of Princo Mfiazzim 
and Jeswant Sing, a.d. 1007, A.n. 1077 — Progress of Sivaji — ^He makes 
peace with tho emperor — Le^cs tribute on Bijdpur and Golcdnda — 
Sis internal arrangements, a.d. 1668 and 1669, a.h. 1078 and 1079 
— Scliomcs of Aurangzib to entrap Sivaji, a.d. 1670, a.h. 1080— 
Aurangzib breaks tho peace — Sivaji surprises Singhor — Bavages the 
Mogul territory, December, a.d. 1670 ; a.h. 1081 — Chout — Defeats 
tho Moguls in a field-action, a.d. 1672, a.h. 1082 — Klian Jehdn 
made viceroy of tho Dcckan — Suspension of active operations in 
tho Deckan — Aurangzib occupied by a war with the north-eastern 
Afghans, from January, a.d. 1673, to October, a.d. 1675 ; Bamazdn, 
A.H. loss, to Jamada’s Sdni, A.H. 1086, or thereabouts — Aurangzib 
returns to Dcllii — Insurrection of tho Satnardmi religionists — ^Aurang- 
zib’s bigotry — ^His vexatious treatment of the Hindus — ^He rerives 
tho jizyn, or poll-tax. on infidels — General disaffection of the Hindfis, 
A.D, 1677, A.H. 1088 — Oppressive measures against the widow and 
children of Bdja Jeswant Sing — ^Thoy escope from Delhi — Combina- 
tion of the Bdjpdts — The emperor marches ogainst them, January 
A.D. 1079 ; Zi Hoj, a.h. 1089 — Grants favourable terms to the rdna 
of Mdwdr — Tho rdna breaks tho peace, July, a.d. 1680; Bajab, 
A.H. 1090— Devastation of tho Bdjpdt territorj’ — ^Permanent aliena- 
tion of tho Bdjputs — Princo Akber joins tho Bdjpdts with his 
army — ^Is proclaimed emperor — Marches against Aurangzib — Dan- 
gerous situation of tho emperor — ^His presence of mind — ^Defection 
of Akber’s army — Alrber flies to the Marattas, June 1, A.r. 1681 
— Protracted war with tho Bdjpdts. 

It was about this period that Aurangzib was attacked by the 
violent sickness which exposed his life to so much danger.* 
He had previously appointed his maternal imcle, Shayista 
Elhdn,* to the viceroyalty of the Deckan, and that officer was 
now residing at Aurangabad. 

It does not appear what led to an open rupture between 
Sivaji and the Moguls ; but soon after the peace with 
Bijapur we find Sivaji’s horse ravaging their country nearly 

* See p. 598. Orme colls him “ the first subject in 

- [Shayista Khan was the son of the empire, not of tho royal blood.” 
Ndr Jehan's brother Asai Klidn, and — Kd.] 
his sister had married Shah Jehdn. 
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to Aurangabad, and himself taking their forts in the neigh- 
bourhood ‘of Jundr. 

To put an end to these aggressions, Shayista Khan marehed 
from Aurangabdd, drove Sivaji’s army out of the field, took 
the fort of Chakan, and finally took up his ground at Puna, 
within twelve miles of Singhar, the hill-fort into which Sivaji 
had retired. At Puna, Shayista occupied the house in which 
Sivaji had passed his early days ; and it was probably the 
local knowledge thus acquired that suggested a plan for 
chastising the intruder. The khan had taken every precaution 
to guard against the advance of troops, and also against the 
admission of Marattas individually into the town ; and in 
these circumstances, and with his troops cantoned around him, 
he thought himself as secure as if he were in a peaceful country. 
But Sivaji, who was well aware of all that was passing, left 
Singhar one evening after dark, and, posting small bodies of 
•'/nfantry on the road to support him, went on with twenty-five 
Mawalis to the town. He gained admission by joining a 
marriage procession, with the conductor of which he had a 
previous concert. Being now within the line of guards, he 
' proceeded direct to the house, and entered by a back-door 
before any person within had a suspicion of danger. So 
completely was Shayista Khan surprised, that he had barely 
time to escape from his bedchamber, and received a blow from 
a SAVord which cut off two of his fingers, as he was letting himself 
down from a window into the court below. His son and most 
of his attendants were cut to pieces in a moment. Sivajl’s 
retreat was as rapid as his attack : he was joined by his parties 
on the road as he retired, and ascended to Singhar amidst a 
blaze of torches, which made his triumph visible from every 
part of the Mogul camp. This exploit, so congenial to the 
disposition of his countrymen, is the one of all his actions 
of which the IMarattas still speak with the greatest exultation. 
It was attended with consequences that could scarcely have 
been foreseen ; for Shayista Khan imputed his danger to 
treachery on the part of Baja Jeswant Sing, who had not long 
before been sent to reinforce him ; and the dissensions of the 
leaders crippled the army, until Aurangzib removed Shayista 
Khan to the government of Bengal,’ and sent his son. Prince 
Moazzim, to command, with the assistance of Jeswant Sing. 
Before the prince’s arrival, Jeswant had withdrawn to Auranga- 
bad, after an attempt to reduce Singhar, and Sivaji was 
preparing to take a full retaliation for the attack he had been 
exposed to. During his operations in the mountains, his 

» [Under his government occurred the wars with the Enclish in 1087 and 
1088 : see Itiill, vol. i. p. 124. — ^Ep.] 



cliit'f forco was in his infajitry ; but the Mnrnttas bad been 
cliptinpuishcd in th(‘ Ib'japur nrmios for Iheir services as ligiit 
ravnlry, aiui it was in tin’s shape that Sivaji now resolved to 
employ ibein. After gaining inlelligcnco of the state of affairs 
where he wa'j going, tfecoiving his enemies by various 
feigncif movements, he suiUfcnly set off with 4,000 liorse, 
and came at once on tiie rich and defenceless cit^' of Surat, 
in a jiart of the country wiiich was thought to ho beyond 
the r<*neh of liis arms. lie ]>Iuuderod it at leisure for six days ; 
and though heaten off from the ICnglish' and Dutch factories, 
wliere .‘•njue of the native merchants had also taken refuge, 
he carried off an ample houty. and lodged it in safety in his 
fort of r,eri. or llaighar, in the Com-an. 

It was soon after this expedition that Sivaji heard of tho 
death of Sliahji. Alfliough of a great age, ho was killed 
a fall in hunting. He had restored his jagir to perfect order, 
ami hail extended his conque.sts to the southward (under the 
name of the king of IJijapur). until they comprehended tho 
country near Madras and the prineijiality of Tanjore. 

Siv.'iji was now aizain at war with Bijapur, and chiefly 
carried on his operations in the Conean, where ho had estab- 
lished liis capital at Kaighar. He collected a fleet, took ninny 
^lognl .«hips, and on one occasion embarked with a force of 
4,000 men, on S7 vcfssels ; and, hmclijig at n remote point in 
tlic province of Canara, sacked Barcclor, a wealthy seaport 
belonging to Bijajjur, and plundered all tho adjoining tract, 
where there was not tho slightc.st apprehension of a visit from 
such an enemy. Nor did he, during these cmplo^micnts, 
leave tho country quiet above the Ghats : ho sent troops 
to ravage the territory of Bijjipur, and led, in person, a destruc- 
tive inroad into (ho ^fogul dominions. This injury'Hid not 
exasperate Anrangzib so much as the capture of some vessels 
conveying pilgrims to Mecca, and tho violation of Surat, 
which dorivc.s a sort of .sanctity from being the place of embarka- 
tion for those dovolce.s.' Sivaji had added another provocation 
to these offences : soon after his father's death ho had assumed 
the title of nija, and began to coin monej', one of the most 
decisive mark.s of independent sovorcignt}^ A largo armj’’ 
^ya.s tliorcfprc sent to the Deckan, at the head of which was 
Baja Joi »Sing, the constant engine in all difficult affairs with 
Hindus ; but the emperor’s suspicious temper made him still 
adhere to tho system of divided authority, and Dilir . Khan 
wn.s associated on equal terras in the command. These appoint- 
ments superseded Jeswant Sing and Prince Moazzim, who 

* [Sop Jlill, vol. i. p. 98 . — Ed.] 

* [Surtit is called Bdb u1 uUnklcali. — ^Eo.] 



returned to Delhi. As Aurangzib anticipated little opposition 
from Sivaji, Jei Sing had orders, as soon as he should have 
reduced the Maratta, to employ his arms in the conquest of 
Bijapur. 

These chiefs crossed the Nerbadda in February, and 
advanced unopposed to Puna, -when Jei Sing undertook the 
siege of Singhar, and Dilir Kh&n that of Purandar. Both 
places held out ; but Sivaji seems himself to have despaired 
of successful resistance ; and he ma 3 f, perhaps, have looked 
to some recompense, for the temporary sacrifice of his pride, 
in the advantages he might gain by co-operating with the 
Moguls against BijApur. He opened a negotiation with Jei 
Sing, and after receiving assurances, not only of safety, but of 
favour, from tbe emperor he privately withdrew himself from 
his ouTi army, and went, with a few attendants, to the raja’s 
camp. He was received with great distinction, and on his part 
made the humblest professions of fidelity. An agreemeht was 
concluded by which Sivaji was to give up twenty out of the 
thirtj'-two forts he possessed, together with the territory 
attached to them.\ The remaining twelve forts, with their 
territory and all his other possessions, he was to hold as a jdgir 
from the Mogul emperor, in whoso service his son Sambaji, 
a boy of five years old, was to receive the rank of a commander 
of 5,000. In addition to these advantages, Sivaji was to be 
entitled to a sort of percentage on the revenue of each district 
under Bijapfir ; and this grant was tlio foundation of the ill- 
defined claims of the Marattas, which afforded them such 
constant pretexts for encroachment on foreign territories in 
later times. Tliese terms, except the last (which was not 
noticed), were distinctly confirmed in a letter from Aurangzib 
to Sivaji. He now joined the imperial army, with 2,000 horse 
and 8,000 infantry ; and the whole body commenced its 
march on an invasion of Bijapur. 

,> The Marattas distinguished themselves in this campaign, 
'/ and Sivaji was gratified by two letters from Aurangzib : one 
. I complimenting him on his services, and the other containing 
, great but general promises of advancement, and inviting him 
; to court, with a promise that he should be allowed to return 
to the Deckon. Won by these attentions, and by the cordiality 
: with which he was treated by Jei Sing, Sivaji made over his 
; jagir to three of his chief dependants, and set off for Delhi, 

; accompanied by his son Sambaji, and escorted by 500 chosen 
horse and 1,000 Mawalis. 

Aurangzib had ..mow, .an _opportunity„o£-Juniting._Siy.nji|.s 
interests to his .own by liberal.. treatmen.t,_nnd.of_turning a 
formidable enemy into a zealous .servant, _as had Tiecn dpuo 


- - g ■ . , 

l‘rtiiu this t!nu* Siv;iji's \vh<'!<* ihoiijihts wt.TO turnctl to tho 
of lii-' which was .«oo» rcndorccl moro 

diiru-ult liy jiostctl round his residence. Ho 

njtplicd for l-.-ivi- to scinl buck his escort, with whom he said 
the elitnnte <if Delhi did not npree ; iind as this arrangement 
^e(•m(‘d to l« :ive liiiM more than ever in the power of the povern- 
taent, it was wilhnpjy agreed to. He next took to his bed on 
pret<-nc(* of siel n.'-s, gained over some of the Hindu phy.sicians 
who were allowed to attend him, and by their means established 
a communication with Ins friends without. Ho also made a 

* (Viiiioinndfrn of .'i.aOO, till' htniuni pnipi'rly tlio liifilipst ottU'P of no- 
t'liii'lt liixl In'fii til liii infant i'ility ; in tho iloolino of (ho oinpiro, 

pan. Jit i-. 1111 * 1)1 iiiniil in tin' inonioirn tho ranh of S.OOO anil JO.OOO was con- 
«>f Irailnt Klnin that .Ti'iiti-ilnih up- forrlsl on poworful iiiinistora.” — El>.] 
P'lintixl liim a rninmaiiiliT of (>.000, r Khitfi Khan, 
on which Seitl r>*tnarliH : “ 7,000 was 



practice of sending pre sents of s weetmeats and provisions to l)e_ 
distributed among fa^rs and otW holy men, Mahometan as 
■vvell as Hindu, and thus accustomed his ^ards to the passage 
of the large baskets and hampers in which those donations were 
conveyed. At length, .pne._evening, when he had_ concerted 
his measures'lvith* those without,_he_.conceded himself in. one 
of the hampers, and his son in anot^r,_and ,was carried , out 
unquestioned tlnough the., midst of the_ sentinels. His bed 
was occupied by a servant, and a long time elapsed before his 
escape was suspected. In the meantime he repaired to an 
obscure spot, where he had a horse posted, mounted it with Ids 
son behind him, and made the best of his way to Mattra. 
At this place were some of his chosen companions, in assumed 
characters ; and he himself put on the dress of a Hindu religious 
mendicant, shaving off his hair and whiskers, and rubbing 
over his face with ashes-. In this disguise he pursued his 
journey by the least suspected roads • to the Deckan, leaving 
his son at Mattra in charge of a Maratta Bramin. 

It must have required much address to elude his pursuers, 
who had a long time to be prepared for him before he made 
good his retreat to Raighar. He reached that place on his 
return, nine months after his departure from Delhi.® 

Soon after Sivaji’s flight died Shah Jehan. Though always 
confined to the citadel of Agra, he had been treated with 
great respect, and allowed an ample establishment and com- 
plete authority within the palace. He carried this control 
so far as to prevent the reihoval of Dara’s daughter, whom 
Am-angzib wished to many to a son of his own, and also to 
withhold some valuable crown jewels which the emperor was 
anxious to possess : on these subjects several letters of remon- 
strance and expostulation passed between him and his son. 

This was the most prosperous period of the reign of Aurang- 
zib. Every part of his own dominions was in the enjoyment 
of perfect tranquillity. His governor of Cashmir had just 
brought Tittle Tibet under his authority, and his viceroy 
of Bengal made an acquisition of more real value in the fine 
country of Chittagong, on the eastern shore of the Bay of 
Bengal. 

He had also received marks of respect from most of the 
neighbouring powers. The sherif of Mecca, and several other 
princes of Arabia, sent embassies ; as did the king of Abyssinia, 
and the khan of the Uzbeks. The most important came from 

e [By Allnliabod, Bcnaros, Gayo, " If it he true that Sivaji has escaped, 
Cattak, and Hydcrabfid.— E d.J Aurangzib will quickly hear of him 

* Tlio Englifh factors at Canvnr, in to his eorrow.” 
the Cdncan, write, September 29th : 



the king of Persia, and was returned by an embassy of unusual 
splendour. But this last interchange of missions did not lead 
to permanent friendship ; for some questions of etiquette 
arose between the monarchs, which led to so much irrita- 
tion on the part of Shah Abbas 11., that he assembled an 
army in the neighbourhood of Candahar ; and Aurangzib 
was thinking seriously of moving in person against him, when 
he heard of the Shah’s death, and the discontinuance of all his 
preparations. 

The only exception to the general prosperity of the empire l 
was the ill-success of its army in the territory of Bijapur.j 
Jei Sing’s operations in that coimtry had at first gone on to his* 
wish ; but as soon as he had formed the siege of the capital, 
the old plan of defence was adopted against him : the sur- 
rounding country was reduced to a desert, and all his supplies 
were cut off by plundering horse. The Idng of Golconda 
also secretly assisted his neighbour ; and Jei Sing, perceiving 
that he had no chance of success, retreated, not without loss 
and difficulty, to Aurangabad. He was removed after this 
failure, and died on his way to Delhi. Prince Moazzim was 
sent to replace him, with Jeswant Sing to assist : Dilir IvJian, 
who was unacceptable to the prince as well as to the raja, 
was left as an additional check on both. 

Jei Sing’s misfortune was of the utmost importance to 
Sivaji. During his struggle and retreat he had withdrawn all 
his troops from the countiy near the Ghats, had evacuated 
many forts, and left others with scarcely any garrisons. Many 
of these were occupied by Sivaji’s officers before he himself 
reached the Deckan. and his own arrival was speedily followed 
by still more extensive acquisitions. 

The change in the Mogul commanders _ was, yet. naore to 
Sivaji’s advantage. Jeswant Sing had a great ascendency 
over Prince Moazzim, and was much better disposed to the 
Hindus than to the government which he served ; and it was, 
moreover, believed riiat he was not inaccessible to the influence 
of money. By these means combined, Sivaji enlisted him onj 
his side; and, through his and the prince's aid, obtained! 
a peace with Aurangzib on terms exceeding his most sanguine I 
hopes. A considerable portion of territory was restored to him i 
and a new jagir granted to him in Berar. His title of raja was | 
acknowledged, and all his former offences seemed to be buried I 
in oblivion. 

Thus delivered from his most powerful enemy, Sivaji 
turned his arms against Bijapur and Golconda ; and those 
states, weak within, and threatened by the l^Ioguls. were 
xmwiUing to enter on a new contest with their formidable 


neiglibour, and averted tlie evil by tbe humiliating expedient., 
of agreeing to an annual. tribute. 

A long period of tranquillity ■which followed was emploj'ed 
by Sivaji in giving a regiilar form to his government; and 
none of his military successes raise so high an idea of his talents 
as the spirit of his domestio administration. Instead of the 
rules of a captain of banditti, we are surprised to find a system 
more strict and methodical than that of the Moguls. The- 
army, both horse and foot, was formed into unifomi divisions, 
commanded by a regular chain of officers, from heads of ton, 
of fifty, etc., etc., up to heads of 5,000, above which there was 
no authority except that of the general appointed to command 
a particular ai'my ; and these officei’S were not feudal chiefs, 
but servants of the government, placed over soldiers nmstered 
and paid by Hs agents. Both troops and officers received 
high pay, but were obliged to give up their plunder of 
every description to the state. The most minute attention to. 
economj^ pervaded every department of Sivnji’s service. 

His civil government was equally regular, and very vigorous, 
both towards its o'vvn officers and the heads of villages ; and 
this in cheching oppression of the cultivators, no less than 
frauds against the state. His civil officers Avere all Brarains, 
and those of the highest rank were often employed in military 
commands also. 

The real motive of Aitrangzib’s concessions was the hope of 
getting Sivaji again into his poAver, Avithout ■the expense and 
damage of a protracted Avar with him. He ptirsued his object 
with his usual patience, enjoining Prince Moazzim and JesAA’ant 
Sing to keep up a constant intercourse with Sivaji, and lot slip 
no opportunity of making him their prisoner. Thej^ AA'ere 
oA’en directed to feign disaffection to his own government, 
and to shoAv a disposition for a secret and separate alliance 
with the Marattas.** But Sivaji turned all the emperor’s 


Grnnt DufT. Ho, liowovor, 
doubts whothor M6nzdm over gave 
in nt aU to tho omporor’s design, and 
whotlior ho over attomptod to docoivo 
Sivaji by a show of disaffection ; but 
it sooms probable that ho must, to a 
certain extent, have oonforinod to his 
instructions; and that it was his 
consequent proceodincs that gave rise 
to tho story first told by Catron (or 
Manucei) of a mock robellion of 
rrineo ^Idazzim, got up by his father’s 
desire, for tho double purpose of 
finding out his secret enemies and of 
disert'diting his sou. in ease that 
prince should over bo disposed to 


rebel in enmost. According to this 
account. Prince hf6nr.zim oponly 
declared against his father, and was 
joined by Jci Sing and all tho rest of 
tho army, except Dillr KhAn, and 
had actually marched to tho river 
Charabal (towards Agra) before ho 
professed to ronounco his design. 
Tho only uso (if says) mado by 
Aurangzib of tho knowlodgo obtained 
at so great a hazard was to scouro 
himself against ono of his enemies by 
poisoning Jei Sing. But Jei Sing had 
i)oen removed from tho Deckan hefoie 
tho prince’s arrival ; and was dead 
before tho datn of tho pretended 



jilnn'*' nc.iiiiS'* ; lu* ronrilinlrd Moay.T’.ini niul .Tcswnnfc 

by bribt'- nml and iiiadf flipin his inslrutncnls in 

drrrivinf! .•\tiran!:?.ib. 'I'luit inonnroh wns too sagacious 
not to liin oviT in tiiiu* tlio failure of Jiis scheino ; and wlion 
he li'ut a: cc rtaitu-<i it beyond tlotibl, he pave orders for an open 
attempt to seire Sivaji, which, of course, involved a renewal 
of tlif war. 

'l‘he first blow ! truel; by f>ivaji was the recovery of Singhar, 
near Puna. Tjje .Moguls were as sensihle as lie was of the 
importatjee of this platN*, and nuiintained in it a strong garrison 
of l?;ijput«. nmler an exj'erienced ofiicer. Yet. it was surprised 
hy l.t'OO .Mi'iwnli«, tinder Hivaji’s great friend and confidant, 
'lanaji Maheri. who contrived to climb up that apparently 
inaivr'' -ihle r(»rk in the nipht-tinu*. and to c.«calado the walls, 
I>efon> they wi’re di'-rovered hy the puartls. 'J'hc^’, however, 
met vitli an ob-tinalo resisfanre ; and it was not without 
the In'-': nf their leader, and a large proportion of their number, 
that they at length overpowered the garrison. Sivaji was 
.«o imieh iiiipro' •cd with the difllculty and importance of 
the tinderlakinsr. that he eonferretl a silver bracelet on overj' 
indiviilual <if the survivors. 

He failed in some nltaeks on other forts, hut reduced a much 
greater numher. and oeeupied much territory : ho also again 
plundered Surat,'* earrii'd his nivage.s over Khandesh, and, 
for tlu‘ first time, levied (he r/iow/, aflerwanl.s so celebrated 
in Mnratta history. It was a pennanent contribution of one- 
fourth of (he revenm*, and e.vemptcd the districts that agreed 
to it from jihiiider ns long n.s it was regularly paid. Sivnji 
nKo equipped a powerful fleet, and renewed his attacks on his 
old enemies, the Abyssinians of .Jinjern, wlio held a small 
principality as admirals to the king of JJijiipi'ir. This attack 
was injudicious ; for it led to (he Abj’ssininns placing them- 
selves under the Moguls, and thus increasing the power of 
Sivnji's only formidable enemy. 


inKurrol'tion. niiiiln't iiicoii“i'!t<*ncy 
WHS jliKnovi'ml Ity Ornu', who docs 
not «!ouht tlip rc-il* of the story ; l)iJt 
the iihxordity of tlic wliolo is Inid ojicn 
in n few wonls Iiy flrivnt nnff (vol. i. 
p. 221). It is not tlie only ocension in 
wiiieli tlio wily chnriiet<T of Aiininpzib 
Ims hnl to his Is'inp siiKi>eete<l of deep 
sehetiies and intripues in which lie 
never was I'lip.iped. How luihstitutes 
•feiwaiit Ship for. lei Sinp. ami ninhes 
Mriii7.7.iin's rehellion a ri'al one; 
whirh, he says, was only frustrated 
hy a siieeession of shilfiil operations 
on the part of Dillr Khiln, after 
Auronprih himself )iail heeii ohliped 


to tnlco the field. He seems to draw 
his necniint from the BondHa Me- 
vioirf, iifterward.s transiatod by Scott 
{Dttkan, vol. ii. p. 24) ; but ho 
poes beyond his authority in eomo 
things, and omits the 'Honddla's 
statement (doubtless an erroneous 
one) that Sivnji notiinlly joined tho 
prince. [Tlio Dondila Mrmoirs nro 
a jounml hept hy a Bondi'ln officer 
wlio attended Dnipnt HAi. tho chief 
of his tribe, in Anrnngzib's cani- 
pnipns. — Ei>,] 'r~~ 

[See Mill's Hi , -olvi. p. fSl. 
-En.] 


The rapidity of Sivnji’s progress was owing to tlio innclo- 
qnacy of the force under MoaKziin, whom Auratigzib long 
refused to reinforce from distrust ; and when, at last, ho •was 
convinced of the necessity of having more troops in the Dcckan, 
he sent doum an army of 40,000 men, under JlohAbat Khan, 
and quite independent of the prince’s authority. Nor was he 
by any moans entirety satisfied even with this now commander : 
shortly before his march from Delhi ho took offence at some of 
his proceedings, and ordered one of the ministers to remonstrate 
with him in private. The arrival of his armj' w’as attended 
with no corresponding result. Alon/./.im remained inactive at 
Aurangabad ; and Mohabat Khan, after undertaking some 
sieges, was obliged to suspend his i)rocccdings bj' the approach 
of the rainy season. When ho again began operations, Siyaji 
sent an army to raise a siege in Avhich IMohabat was engaged ; 
and the latter, in an injudicious attempt to cover the siege, 
exposed a body of 20,000 men to a total defeat by tlio 
; Marattas.'® This AA'as the first field:action Avon by .SivajL’s 
j troops, and the first instance of success in a .fair conflict .Avith 
i the Moguls. It seems to have made a strong impression on 
; the beaten party : they immediately concentrated their forces 
’ on Aurangdbdd, and both Moazzim and Mohdbat Avero soon 
; after recalled ; IClidn Jchdn, the viceroy of Guzei’dt, aa'us sent 
; to take their place ; Aurangzib’s exertions AA’oro required in 
, another quarter, and the war languished for a period of several 
years. 

What drew off Aurangzib’s attention was the increasing 
importance of a war which had for some time been going 
on Avitli the north-eastern Afghans. It Avas ahvays a matter 
of difficutyy to remain at peace Avith those tribes ; but, ns the 
communication with Cdbul and other AA'estcrn countries lay 
through their lands, it aa’us necessary to find some means of 
keeping them quiet : and as the tribes upon the road AA'oro also 
the most open to attack, it Avas generally managed, betAveen 
threats and pensions, to retain them in a certain degree of 
submission to the royal government. The more poAvcrfiil tribes 
Avere let alone, and remained quiet within their own limits. 
But from the numerous small communities, and the Aveakness 
of the internal government oven in the large ones, there must 
often have been acts of aggression by individuals, Avhioh 
required^ forbearance on the part of the royal officers. As 
Aurangzib was very jealous of his authority, and as ho knoAV 


Tljoro_ nro doubts about this 
battle, 'wbiob somo say was \rtth u 
dotaohmont of DilJr Khdn’s, and 
others, of Moh&bat’s. Tho obscurity 


nrisos from tho snmo oauso ns tho 
dofoat, — tho divided command of tho 
lloguj n«ny. 



nothing of the structure of society among the Afghans, it 
is not unlikely that he suspected the chiefs of countenancing 
these iiTcgularities underhand; but, from "vrliatever cause it 
pToccoded, he fell out -vs-ith the •srhole of the tribes, even includ- 
ing the Yusufzcis. This was the state of things in a.d. 1667, 
when Amin Khan, the son of the celebrated Mir Jumla, and 
the successor to his rank and title, was appointed governor 
of Cnbul, and gained such success as for a time prevented 
the disturbances increasing, although the 3 ’' never were entirely 
suspended. But, in a.d. 1670, the Afghans regained their 
superiority, defeated Amin Khiin in a great battle, and totally 
destroj’cd his armj’’ : even his women and children fell into 
their hands, and were obliged to be redeemed by the payment 
of a ransoja. 


The Afghans, about the same time, set up a king, and 
coined monej' in his name.'* 

The emperor at last determined to conduct the war in 
person. He marched to Hasan Abdal, and sent on his son. 
Prince Mohammed Sultan, whom he had now released and 
entrusted with the command of an army.** He probably 
was prevented going himself by the fear of committing his 
digniU’ in a strong country, where great blows could not be 
struck, and where great revei-ses might be sustained. 

This war occupied Aurangzib for more than two years," 
and was carried on tlurough his lieutenants after his own return 
to Delhi, until the increased distm-bances in India, and the 
hopelessness of success, at length compelled him to be contented 
with a very imperfect settlement. But although the contest, 
was of such importance at the time, it had no permanent 
influence on the history of India ; and the events of it, though 
varied and interesting, may be imagined from those already 
related under the reign of Akber." 

The emperor had scarcely returned from this unsuccessful 


Tlio Indian writers seem to con- 
sider this person ns an Afghan chief ; 
but such a nomination is equally m- 
consistent with the feelings and insti- 
tutions of that people ; and (although 
the authority is, no doubt, inferior) 
1 am inclined to believe, with the 
Europeans, that the pi-etendcd king 
was an impostor, who was passed off 
for Shujd, whom the Afghans repre- 
sented to have taken refuge among 
them, and whose pretensions to the 
throne of India would furnish good 
means of annoying Aurangzib. 

** [The prince had remained ^ in 
prison since 16G0. He did not live 
long after his release — E d.") 


“ Kliafi Kli&n. 

“ Tliis war derives additional 
interest from the picture of it pre- 
served by one of the principal actors. 
Kliush I^nll. the klidn of the tribe of 
Khatak, was a voluminous author, 
and has left several poems, written 
at this time, for the purpose of ex- 
citing the national enthusiasm of his 
countrjTnon. Tliey are remarkable 
for their high and ardent tone, and 
for their spirit of patriotism and 
indop"dence. so unlike the ,usual 
ch • of Asiatics. N of 
th< . -ji been tranab 
ecimens .. 


expedition -n-hen an extraordinary insurrection broke out 
near the capital. A sect of Hindu devotees, called.Satnaraniis, 
were settled near the town of Xamol : they were principally 
engaged in trade and agriculture ; and, tliough generally 
peaceable, carried arms, and were always ready to use them 
in their o\<ti defence. One of their body, having been mobbed 
and beaten by the comrades of a soldier of the police, 
with whom he had quarrelled, collected some of his brethren 
to retaliate on the police. Lives were lost, and the affray 
increased till several thousand Satnararais were assembled ; 
and the chief authority of the place having taken part against 
them, they defeated a band of troops, regular and local, which 
he had got together, and finally took possession of the town 
of Hamol. ^ inadequate force sent against them from 
Delhi was defeated, and served only to add to their reputation ; 
a repetition of the same circumstance raised the wonder of the 
country, and, joined to their religious character, soon led to a 
belief that they were possessed of magical powers : swords 
would not cut nor bullets pierce them, while their enchanted 
weapons dealt death at eveiy blow. The, belief, that they -were 
invincible nearly made them so in reality, ilany of the 
zemindars of the neighbourhood took part with them; no 
troops could be got to face them ; and as they approached 
Delhi, Axirangzib ordered his tents to be prepared to take the 
field, and -ivith his own hand wote extracts from the Koran, 
to be fastened to the standards as a protection against enchant- 
ment. The absolute necessity of resistance, and the exertions 
of some chiefs, both Mussulman and Hindu, at last prevailed 
on the royal troops to make a stand, when the insurgents 
were defeated and dispersed with great loss. But the previous 
success had tempted many of the Hindu population to take 
up arms, and had throum the whole provinces of Ajmir and 
Agra into such confusion that Aurangzib thought hb own 
presence necessary to restore order.” 

These disturbances had irritated his temper, already ruffled 
by his failure beyond the Indus ; and led him, while he was 
still in Delhi, to take the last step .in a long course of bigotry 
and impolicy, by reviving the jizya or capitation tax on 
Hindus. 

At the second anniversary of his accession (a.d. 1659), he 
forbade the solar sera, as an invention of fire-worshippers, and 
directed the Mahometan lunar year to be used on all occasions ; 
and in this resolution he persevered, notwithstanding long- 
continued remonstrances from his official people, on tbe 
disadvantage of a calendar that did not agree with the seasons.” 

» KMfi Kh&n. i« Ibid, 



At the same time, he appointed a mullah, with a party of 
horse attached to him, to suppress all drinking and gambling- 
houses, and to check all ostentatious display of idol-worship.” 
Not long afterwards, he abolished all taxes not expressly 
authorized bj’’ the j\laliometan law, and all duties on goods 
sold at the great Hindu fairs, which he considered as polluted 
by their original connexion with idolatry. His remissions, 
as far as they were carried into eflPect, were productive of great 
iuequalitj’ ; the unauthorized taxes being chiefly those that 
fell on bankers, great traders, and other inhabitants of 
towns whom the new rule would have left nearly exempt from 
contribution. The land revenue remained as before ; and the 
customs and road duties, which were by much the most 
vexatious of all, were rather increased than diminished.” 

But, in fact, the alteration produced a heavy loss to the 
[State, without affording any relief to the subject : except in a 
(few cases, where the exaction was likely to attract notice, the 
^revenue officers and jagirdars confined the remission to their 
[accomits with the government, and levied the taxes without 
idiminution on those under their authority. Some years later 
;he forbade fairs on Hindu festivals altogether ; and about the 
same time he issued an edict against music, dancing, and 
buffoons, and discharged all the singers and musicians attached 
(olTfe^alace. Ho likewise forbade astrology, and dismissed the 
astrologers previously attached to the eburt. He also dis- 
countenanced poets, who used to be honoured' and pensioned, 
and abolished the office and salary of royal poet. It is even 
distinctly related that he prohibited the composition and 
recitation of poetry ; ” but this extreme austerity must have 
been of very short duration, for his own notes and letters are 
filled v’ith poetical quotations, and sometimes with extem- 
porary verses made by himself. His prohibition of history was 
" more permanent ; Jie not only disc'dht mued tl ie re^ ar annals 
of tKe.empife,'whicii haSliefore been kept by a royalTiistOTio- 
grapher, but so effectually put a stop to all record of his 
transactions, that, from the eleventh year of his reign,” the 
course of events can only be traced through the means of letters 
on business and of notes taken clandestinely” by private 

“ Khdfi Khdn. meaning in the tejct. “ Mir Muiiam- 

Ibid. mad Hdshim composed his history in 

“ Ibid. , tliB latter part of Aurongzib’s reign, 

” [Tile Alamgir ndmah was written but. owing to the well-known pro- 
by Muhammad Kdzim in the thirty- Iiibition of that monarch, he con- 
second year of the emperor’s reign ; cealed liis work, and from some other 
it goes down to the eleventh year, causes did not publish it until 
when Aurnngzib forbade its continua- 1145. Tlie book was well received 
tion. — ^En.] on its publication ; and, from the 

“ [The word “ clandestine ” has a circumstance of its having been so 



individuals. A few j’^ears later he took off one-half of the customs 
paid by Mahometans, while he left those of Hindus undimi- 
nished.. Among other minute reforms, ho made further changes 
'in the mode of saluting him; and discontinued his .public 
appearance at the window of his palace, for fear of affording 
,an ppportmiity for the ceremonj^ of adoration. Though few 
'of these alterations bore directty on the Hindus, they all tended 
jto stir up a scrupulous and captious spirit, and to mark the 
‘line between the followers of the two religions which it had been 
jthe policy of former monarchs to efface. 

His ..present measures were far more decidedly intolerant:' 
for, although he began with an equitable edict, by which all 
claims on the government were to be received Jn the co u~rts, 
smd' tried according^ to' the Mahometan law, yet, at the same 
time, a pircidar order was sent to all governors and persons in 
authority to entertain no more Hindus,** but to confer all the 
offices immediately under them on . Mahometans bnly. 

It was_found quite impracticable to comply with this order; 
and, in fact, most o f the above edicts remained a dead letter, 
■~and"E^'M'i^er effect- but. to .excite alarm7and disaffe^dn!*” 
But no such laxity appeared in the levy of the’ jizya. The 
poll-tax so ctdled was imposed, dui'ing the early conquests, 
bh'“jill infidels' Who submitted to the Mahometan rule, and 
was the test by which they were distinguished from those who 
remained in a state of hostility. The revival of it excited 
the, utmost ..discontent, among the Hindus: those at Delhi 
and the neighbourhood assembled in crowds, and besieged 
the king’s palace with their complaints and clamours. No 
attention was paid to these remonstrances. On the next 
Friday, when the king was going in jprocession to the mosque, 
he found the streets completely choked by the crowd of sup- 
pliants. He waited some time, in hopes that a passage might 
be opened by fair means ; but as the mob continued to hold 
their ground, he ordered his retinue to force their way through, 
and many persons were trampled imder foot by the horses 
and elephants. This harsh conduct was successful in striking 
‘terror, and the tax was submitted to without, further demur. 

' The effects of these fanatical proceedings were not long in 
.•showing themselves. At_the_Jljeginning of this reign the 
! _as_zealously as the Muiiuliuans, 

iand ^i9jLAZ®?_.5’l?®?_..®J?iplpyed against, people .of „thejr own 

long concoolcd (.K/in/i), ita author, whioli treat of Auroncztb’s reign.— 
received the title of Kliafi Klinn.’* Ed.] 

{Morhifs Catalogue.) Besides KliAH ’ si [Nearly nil the lovenuo ofljcors 
ICliiin’a history. Sir H. Elliot [His- had liitherto boon Hindds.— Eo.] 
(ortaiis, p. 6) mentions fifteen vroiks 



religion ; but their attachment declined as they had experience 
of tho'new’^sj'stcm ; discontent spread among the inhabitants 
of the emperor’s o^\^l dominions, the Rajputs began to be 
disaffected, and every Hindu in the Deckan became at heart 
a jjartisan of the Slarattas.” 

These religious animosities were kindled into a flame by an 
event which took place a few months after the imposition of 
the jiz3*a. Raja Jeswant Sing died at Cabul, leaving a widow 
and two infant sons. The widow immediately set out for 
India, without leave or passports ; and on her being stopped 
at the Indus, her escort made an attempt to force the guard 
at Attok, and afterwards did effect their passage by some 
neglected ford. This violence offered a pretext for Amangzib 
■to get the children into his power. Ho refused them 
■ admission into Delhi, and surrounded their encampment with 
his troops. 

Rut on this occasion the Rajputs united considerable address 
to their accustomed courage. T?heir_ leader, Durga Das, 
obtained leave to send off part of the escort with their women 
and children to their o'wn countrj' : along ■with this party 
he despatched the rani and her irffants in disguise, while he 
substituted two children of the same age for the young princes, 
and employed one of her female attendants to personate the 
rani, all which was rendered more easy by the privacy of the 
women’s apartments. In spite of these precautions, many 
hours had not elapsed before Aurangzib’s suspicions were 
awakened, and he sent orders that the rani and her children 
should be brought into the citadel. His fears for their actual 
escape were for the time removed by the obstinacy of the 
Rajputs, who refused to give up the widow and children of 


“ Khdfi Klidn. Tho general senti- 
ment o£ tho time is well shown in a 
letter to Aurangzib, commonly as- 
cribed to Jeswant Sing. It cannot 
bo his work ; for it is tho letter of an 
open enemy, whoso domimons are 
about to bo im'ndod ; and Jeswant 
Sing was scrWng against the Afghans 
when tho jisya was imposed, and 
continued beyond tho Indus till bis 
death : it must, besides, have been 
written at a later period, after tho 
decline of tho empire had become 
apparent. It is also assigned to Bdj 
Sing, rdnaof Oudipur, as well as to a 
raja named Subali Sing ; and tho 
iMarattas claim it for Sivaji (Grant 
Dull, vol. i. p. 210). It is not im- 
prohable that it is the work of some 
private Hindu politician, wlio chose 


this way of publisliing a sort of mani- 
festo against tho government. It is 
not destitute of ability. It main- 
tains the principles of toleration, 
which are \'iolatcd by tho jizya ; 
exalts the liberality of the former 
princes of the house of Timur ; and 
contrasts the flourisliing state of the 
empire in their time with that of the 
present reign, when men of all classes 
and religions are discontented, the 
revenue gone to ruin, the people 
oppressed ; and , yet the treasury 
empty, the police neglected, the cities 
insecure, and the forts falling into 
decay. (A translation of tliis letter is 
given in Orme’s Fragments, p. 252. A 
closer translation, with the Persian, 
was published, bv Hr. Weston, in 
1803.) 



their r^ja, and declared themselves ready to die in their defence. 
His attention was now occupied in overcoming their resistance ; 
troops were sent against them, whom they gallantly repulsed. 
At length, after the loss of the greater part of their number, 
the supposed rani and her family were seized, while Durga 
i)as and the survivors dispersed for the time, and, again 
asse m hl^'^ g at a distance, retired to their own country. Their 
protracted defence had given time for the rani to effect her 
, escape. She arrived in safety in Jodpur, and her eldest son, 
Ajit Sing, lived to enjoy, a long reign over Marwaf , and to bje, a 
formidable enemy to Aurangzib for all the rest of that monMch’s 
ilife! ' "His identity, however, was long exposed ibo question ; 
';fdr ‘ Aurangzib, with his usual adroitness, received the sup- 
•posititious children as the undoubted issue of Raja Jeswaht 
■-.Sing, directed them to be honourably trealsed, and afterwards 
employed their pretensions in aid of his attacks on Jodpdr. 

This outrage towards the family of one of their- body, 
combined with the imposition of the jizya, disposed the 
Rajputs to unite in their own defence. Raja Ram Sing of 
*Jeipur, or Amb6r, whose family was connected with that of 
the emperor by so many intermarriages and the distinguished 
services of several generations, retained his attachment eyen 
at the present crisi s ; but.Raj^Sing, rana of Oudipiir or Mdwar, 
entered heartily into the cause of the'bhiidreh'of Jeswanl Sing, 
and at the same time, peremptorily refused to agree to the 
jizya. The whole of the western part of Rajputana being 
now opposed to him, Aurangzib assembled an army and 
; marched to Ajmir.” E^om that place he sent on detachments 
'.to ravage Marvyar ; and, with his main army, he made so great 
,an impression on the rana as to induce him to send in overtures 
';Of submission. He was allowed very favourable terms, a 
I small cession of territory being accepted in lieu of the jizya, 
;and no other sacrifice demanded but a promise not to assist 
Jodpfir. 

This arrangement concluded, the emperor returned to 
Delhi, having been absent less than eight months.®' He had 
scarcely reached his capital, when he learned that the rdna 
had broken the treaty (probably by giving secret assistance 
to Jodpiir), and before many months were over he again set 
out for Ajmir. On this occasion he put forth his utmost 
strength, and applied all his energy to the speedy suppression 
of the combination against him. He summoned Prince 
Moazzim from the Deckan, and Prince Azam from Bengal ; 
and at a later period he ordered the viceroy of Guzerat to 


s» Klififi Ivhdn. 


« Ibid. 



invade the Rajput territory from that quarter also. But the 
'principal attack was made by his own army, which was sent 
under Prince Akber (assisted by Tohavvar IChan) direct to 
Oudipiir ; while the runa, intimidated by the forces which 
threatened him on all sides, abandoned his capital, and took 
refuge in the Aravalli mountains. He was pursued into his 
retreat bj' Akber, who left a detachment behind him to ravage 
the open plains. Prince Moazzim had by this time reached 
Ujcin, and was ordered to adopt the same course ; and Prince 
Azam, on his arrival, was directed against the Jodpur territory 
and the adjoining part of the rana’s. Their orders were to 
employ part of their troops to cut off all supplies from the 
fugitives in the hills, and with the rest to lay waste the country, 
burn and destroy the villages, cut down the fruit-trees, and 
carry off the women and children, so as to make the enemy 
feel all the evils of war in their utmost severity. 

It is consistent with Aurangzib’s character to suppose that 
these inhuman orders were dictated by an unfeeling policy 
alone ; but his religious prejudices and his hatred of opposition 
make it pfobablc that anger and revenge also had an influence 
even on his' calculating temper. Whatever were the motives,- 
the~e ffc ct_was to complet e for e v er t he alienation of-the-Rajputsi 
They were ^teni^rds often at peace with Aurangzib’s suc- 
cessors, and they sometimes even furnished their contingents, 
and professed their allegiance, but their service was yielded 
with constraint and distrust, very unlike the zealous attachment 
which formerly made them the prop of the monarchy. 

During all this time, the Rajputs kept a body of 25,000 
horse, chiefly Rahtors of Jodpur, in the field, with which, 
aided by~T;heir "infantry in the hills, they occasioned much 
distress and some danger to their adversaries ; they cut off 
convoys, attacked detachments, defended favourable positions, 
and sometimes gained important advantages by surprises and 
night attacks. But Durga Das, who still acted a prominent 
part in their councils, did not trust to force alone for the 
deliverance of his covmtry. .He endeavoured to open a negotia- 
tion with Prince Moazzim, and to draw him off from his 
off®rs. to. support him in possessing . himself 
Qf„the„crojra. These prospects seem for a time to have had 
. some charms even for Moazzim, a prince of mature years, and 
nest in succession to the throne ; but, on his rejection of theih, 
they were eagerly embraced by Prince Akber, the youngest of 
the brothers, who was then only twenty-three, and who in his 
boyhood had been considered as the chosen heir of his father.*' 
He at oiice entered into Durga Das’s views ; and although 

Bernier, vol. i. p. 193. 



. Prince Moazzim -vramed tlie emperor of the plots -which n’ere 
j going on, yet Anrangzib -was attached to Abber, whose youth, 
j he thought, prevented his being dangerous, and at the same 
I time he entertained the greatest jealousy of Moazzim himself. 
He therefore set down his information to envy or some worse 
: motive, and took no step to guard against Akber’s infidelity, 
.until he heard that Durga Das was encamped beside him, and 
'that he had assumed the title and all the functions of a king. 
:Tohavvar Khan became his prime minister ; Mojahid Khan, 
'another .great nobleman, also accepted an office ; and the 
rest of the army, destitute of a leader, continued submissive 
to the authoriiy which they had been accustomed to obey. 
•Aurangzib had sent aU his troops on different detachments, 
,'and had scarcely one thousand men with him at Ajmir, when 
he heard that Akber was in full march against him. He 
instantly called in Moazzim, ■with as many of his troops as he 
jcould assemble ; hut they produced nothing capable of opposing 
Akber, now at the head of 70,000 men. Aurangzib’s situation 
seemed hopeless ; and, to render it still more desperate, he 
gave way to his old suspicions of Moazzim ; and ordered 
his guns to he pointed on that prince’s division. But he <hd 
not lose his penetration even in this perplexity ; conjecturing 
ithat the bulk of Akb'er’s army had been surprised into revolt, 
rather than led to it by any real disaffection, he sent an officer 
jof ability, who was brother to Mojahid Khan, with a small 
(body of horse, to get as uear as he could to the enemy, and 
itry to open a co mmuni cation -with his brother. Mojahid, 
who had never sincerely -anited with Akber, took the first 
opportumty of coming over to his brother. His example 
'was followed by other chiefs, and the general inclination was 
so evident that Toha'war Elhan, when next day sent out with 
the advanced guard, came forward as if to engage "with that 
opposed to him, and at once passed over to the emperor’s side. 

It is not clear whether there was a real or affected 
suspicion that he came over ■with treacherous intentions, or 
whether, which is extremely improbable, he really did entertain 
'SUch designs ; but a report was set on foot that he intended 
to assassinate the emperor, and, on his refusing to give up his 
arms, force was xised, and he was cut dcwn close to the royal 
pa^vilion. 

Meanwhile his desertion, and that of so many other men. 
of all ranks, struck the Rajputs with dismay ; and, finding! 
themselves left to oppose the whole Mussulman army, they! 
thought it necessary at last to attend to their o'wn safety ; , 
only Durga Das remaining, with 3,000 horse, to protect Prince', 
Akber on his retreat. That prince was left ■with scarcely a 



single ]\InIiometnii soldier, and all he eould expeet from the 
Eajpiits was to bo allowed to share in their privations. He 
therefore resolved to seek an asylum 'with the Marattas ; and, 
chiding pursuit a march tlirough the hills into Guzerdt, 
he made his way to the Concan, and arrived in safety, still 
escorted by Durga Diis, with 500 Rajputs.” 

But the war with Jlewar and Jodpur, though it had returned 
into its old channel, continued unabated. The Moguls went 
on with their ravages ; the Rajputs retaliated by similar 
inroads into j\lalwa ; and having, at length, caught the spirit 
of inlolcrahce from their persecutors, they plundered the 
mosques, burned the Koran, and insulted the mullahs. The 
chief sufferer by this sj'stem of hostility was the rana of 
Oudipiir, whose fertile territory lay nearest the Moguls, and 
was occupied by their troops ; while the remote and barren 
tracts under Jodpur were less exposed to such an impression. 
Aurangzib himself was desirous of putting an end to a struggle 
which withdrew him from more important affairs, and, by 
his contrivance, the rana was induced to moke overtures, 
which were immcdiatel}’^ and favourably received. The jizya 
was passed over in silence, the small cession formerly made in 
lieu of that impost was now given as a penalty for having 
assisted Akbcr ; but all the other articles were favourable 
to the rana, whose honour was saved by a clause promising 
the restoration of A jit Sing’s countrj’’ to him when he should 
come of age.” This treaty allowed Aiurangzib to draw off his 
armj’-, without discredit, to the Deckan, where its presence could 
no longer be dispensed with ; but it did little towards the 
•real restoration of tranquillity. The western Rajputs were 
; stiU in arms ; the war with the rana was renewed at no distant 
period ; and the whole of the Rajput states, except Jeipur 
and the little principalities towarcb the east, continued in a 
; state of open hostility till the end of Aurangzib’s reign. The 
' capitals remained in the hands of the Moguls ; but, though 
1 the dissensions among the Rajputs .prevented their making 
■■ solid acquisitions, . they still severely ...harassed." the troops 
'in their own country, and often laid waste the neighbouring 
/ provinces.” ' 

^ Letters from Bombay, quoted in hometan newspapers (akhbars) of the 
Ormo’s Fragments, p. 267. day, which he mentions were in his 

Ormo’s Jrai/nicii?*, p. 106. Tod’s possession. It is certainly quite 
lldjasthun, vol. i. p. 3SS. unlike the Bajpdt legends ; being 

31 Tod’s Sdjasihdn, vol. ii. p. 69, distinct and consistent, and con- 
etc. Colonel Tod’s account of the stantly referring to dates, wliich 
transactions subsequent to tlie treaty coincide with those of events related 
is probably rectified from the Ma- by other authors. 



CHAPTER in 
raoM 1672 TO 1698 


Affiura of the Dockan resumed — Sivaji’s conquest from Bfj&pdr— Is crowned 
at Kaighar with additional solemnity — Makes an incursion into the 
Mogul territory, and first crosses the Nerbaddar-^Sivaji’s expedition 
to the south of India, towards the end of a.d. 1676 — ^He takes Jinji 
and Vell6r, and recovers all his father’s jdgir in Mysore— The Moguls, 
under Dilir Klidn, invade Golcdnda — ^Lay siege to Bij&pfir, a.d. 1679 

Sivaji’s son. Samba ji, deserts to the Moguls — ^He returns to his 

father — Siege of Bijfipfir raised — Death of Sivaji— His character 
—Unsuccessful attempt to set aside Sambaji — ^He is acknowledged 
rfijo — Sambaji’s cruelty — His obstinacy in besieging Jinjera — Joined 
by Prince Akbor — ^Plots against his authority — ^Executions — Gives him- 
self up to a favourite, Calusho — ^Fails at Jinjera — Decline of his aSairs 
in the Deckan — Aurangzlb arrives in theDeckan, a.d. 1683 — ^His views 
— ^His first operations, A.D. 1684 — Destruction of Prince Mdazzim’s 
army in the C6ncan — ^Invasion of Bijdpfir, a.d. 1686 — Sambaji ravages 
the country in the emperor’s rear — Failure of the invasion of 
Bijdpfir, A.D. 1686 — Sambaji plunders Bardch — ^Aurangzib invades 
Golc6nda — Iklakes peace with the king — ^Aurangzib, in person, moves 
against Bfjdpfir — ^Takes the capital and destroys the monarchy, Oct. 16, 
A.D. 1686 — Aurangzib brealcs the peace with Golodnda — Takes thti 
capital and subverts the monarchy, September, A.D, 1687 — ^Imprisons 
Prince Moazzim — ^Efiects of these conquests — ^Disordered state of the 
Deckan — Aurangzib takes possession of Bijdpur and Golcdnda, as for 
as Tonjore, A.D. 1688 — ^Inactivity of Sambaji — Prince Akber goes to 
Persia — Sambaji made prisoner — ^Put to death, August, a.d. 1689 — 
Weakness of the Marattas — ^Aurangzib sends a detachment to besiege 
Bdighar — ^Regency of Rdja Rdm — ^Rdighar taken, a.d. 1690 — ^Edja 
Rdm escapes to Jinji — ^Is proclaimed rdja — System of defence adopted 
by the ^larattas — Zdlfikdr Khdn sent to reduce Jinji, 1691 — ^lilarattas 
renew the war by desultory operations under independent leaders, 
A.D. 1692 — Comparison of the Mogul and Maratta armies — Siege of 
Jinji committed to Prince Cambal£sh, a.d. 1694 — Disgust of Zdlfikdr 
— Ho obstructs the siege — Santaji Gdrpara advances to raise the 
siege, A.D. 1697 — Cdmbalihsh placed under restraint by Zdlfikdr — 
Betrcat of the besiegers— Aurongzib cantons on the Bima — ^Beleases 
Cdmbakhsh — ^Increased disaffection of Zulfikdr — ^He renews the siege, 
but protracts the operation, a.d. 1697 — ^Besentment of the emperor 
— Jinji taken, a.d. 1698. 

The continuance of this warfare did not prevent Aurangzib 
from turning all the resources he could command to the 
settlement of the Deckan, where many changes of moment 
had taken place, while he was engaged in other quarters. When 
his forces were first drawn off for the war with the Afghans 
(a.d. 1672), Khan Jehan, his general in the Deckan, found 
himself too Aveak to prosecute active hostilities against the 
Marattas ; and would probably have been unable to defend 
his own province, if their leader had been disposed to attack 
it. But while things were in this position, the king of Bijapur 
dicd,‘ and the state of discord into which his country fell 

* [All Adil Shiih died in 1672, and was succeeded by his son, Sekandar, 
only five years old. — ^E d.] 



ofTi'rx’d |:n'n{{’r foii'.ptnt ion's fo iSivnji limn wore prcjcnlccl 
by liny nttacli on the Mopils. The part of Bijapiir wliich 
nioHl nltraolod him I'n tins occasion was that on the sea, 
with the ndjninin,!: (Jhats ; and in the course of the years 1C73 
and IfiT-t after a rnct-ossion of battles and sieges, he made 
himself master cf the whole of the sonlhoniCdncan (except the 
points hehi by llje ICnglish, Abyssinians, and Portuguese), 
and of a tract above the Ghats, extending farther to the east 
than the upper coiine of the Kishna. Though Sivaji had 
long bonie the privileges of stivereignty, lie conceived it 
suitable to the undertahings he had now in view to assume 
the exerci'^e of them with greater solemnity than before. 
He was therefore ng.iin inaugurated at Raighar with all the 
ceresnonics of n Mogid eonmation : including his being weighed 
in gold, and distrilmting rich presents to all around him. 
At the same lime he changed the titles of his principal officers 
from rer.'i.m to Sanscrit ; and while he thencofortli assumed 
all the pomp of a .Mahometan prince, lie redoubled his attention 
to the duties cif his religion, and afTocted greater scrupulosity 
than ever in food and other thiiig.s connected with cast.* 

The long period for which Sivaji had been employed in his 
corujiie^ts encouraged the Moguls to make an incursion into 
his pos'-'C'rions soon after this ceremony ; but they had reason 
to repent their temerity. Sivaji, without moving in person, 
sent detachments into the imperial territory; and these 
bands took two forts, plundered the countiy” to the heart of 
Khanuesh atid Uorar, and even penetrated into Guzerat ns 
far ns Bardch, where for the first time they crossed the river 
Ncrbaddn. These incursions took place in 1075 ; and as he 
hoped they might induce the Mogul.s to refrain from disturbing 
him again, they left Sivaji at liberty to o.xccuto a design that 
had long occupied hi.s thoughts. This was the recovery of his 
fatherV jiigir, and a further extension of his conquests in the 
south of India. The jagir had hitherto remained in the hands 
of his younger brother, Vencaji, who held it under the nominal 
.supremacy of the government of Bijsipur, Sivaji was therefore 
now at liberty either to claim it as heir or to conquer it as an 
cnem}’ ; and his views were iiarticularlj' directed to it from 
his having lately been joined by Baghunath Narain, the Bramin 
who had formerly managed it on the part of Shaliji, and had 
afterwards been minister to Vencaji until a rcepnt quarrel. 
This man ivas useful to Sivaji, both from his knowledge and 
connexions. But ns he could not safely sot out on so remote 

* Mr. Ospiidm, wlio wns envoy inueli more splendid tlion wotdd Imvo 
frnin Uombiiy fo Sivnjf, was present been expected ninonpenriy Jlnratfn!;. 
Ill liis coronation, nnd dc-scribes it ns It took plneo on the Utli of June, 1(174. 



an. expedition trithont leaving a friend in his rear, he took 
advantage of the jealong^ of Bijapur and fears of the Moguls 
entertained hy the king of Golconda. and proposed an alliance 
to him against their common enemies. His overtures being 
encouraged, he marched for Golconda vrith an army of^ 30,000 
horse and 40,000 infantiy. He halted for some time at 
Golconda to make a definite settlement of his alliance ; when 
it vras agreed that he was to share with the king whatever 
conquests he made beyond liis fathers jagir, and that the king 
was to supply him with a sum of money and a train of artilleiy, 
reserving all his other forces to keep the armies of Bijapur 
and the Moguls in check. Having thus secured his rear, 
Sivaji crossed the Kishna at Camul, proceeded through Cadapa, 
and, passing close to Madras,* presented himself before Jinji 
(Gingee), 600 miles from his own territories. Jinji was a strong 
and important hill-fort belonging to Bijapur, W. was given 
up in consequence of a previous understanding with the 
commander. The heavy part of his army, which he had left 
behind, next laid siege to, and ultimately took, Vellor ; while 
Sivaji had a person^ interview with his brother, and endea- 
voured to persuade him to give him a share of their father's 
possessions. Having failed in this negotiation, he took A'mi, 
and various other forts, and forcibly occupied the whole of 
Shahji’s jligm in the Mysore. While thus employed, he heard 
of the invasion of Golconda by the Moguls and the government 
of Bijdpfir on which he marched off to the north, leaving his 
conquests in charge of his half-brother, S-intaji, who had 
joined him on Hs first arrival. As soon as Sivaji was out 
of reach, Tencaji made an attempt to recover his possessions ; 
and the ^spute terminated in a compromise, by which Yencaji * 
was to retain the jagir, but pay half the revenue to Sivaji, who 
was to keep to himself the places which he had conquered from 
Bijapfir. The king of Golconda had by this time come to a 
settlement with the Moguls ; and Sivaji, after conquering the 
districts of Belari and Adoni on his way, passed on to Baighar, 
which he reached after an absence of eighteen raontbs. 

The invasion of Golconda was owing to a change in the policy 
of the Moguls. Khan Jehan had been removed, and succeeded 
by Dilir Kh^, perhaps the best of Aurangzib’s officers. His 
force was still smah, but a considerable portion of his troops 
were Patans like himself, and he made up for all deficiencies 
by Ins own vigour and activity. The king of Bijapur was 


® First week of May, 1677. Wilks’ 
Mysore, from tlie “ Madras Kocords,” 
• [Vfecaji’s son, Tukaji, had two 
eons, one legitimate nam^ Saliaji, 
the other illegitimate named Pratdp 


Sing. Tlieir disputes led to the first 
interference of the English in the 
affairs of the Deckan, in 1749: see 
Mill, iii. S7, Dnii’s Mahraitas, i, 066 . 
—Ed.] 



still a minor, and various revolutions had taken place among 
his ministers and guardians. Dilir formed a union with one of 
them, and made the' above-mentioned attack on Golconda. 
The regent of Bijapiir, who acted with him on that occasion, 
died soon after ; and Dilir, by supporting the claims of an 
Abyssinian, named Masaud, to succeed him, acquired a perfect 
ascendency in the councils of Bijapur. But Aurangzib, not 
satisfied with these advantages, sent down Prince Moazzim, as 
viceroy, to advance further demands, which Dilir, as general, 
was to enforce. In execution of this plan, Dilir renewed 
the war wuth Bijapur, and laid siege to the capital. The 
regent, in despair, had recoume to Sivaji, who, not finding 
himself strong enough to attack the besieging army, invaded 
and laid waste the Mogul territory with more than ordinary 
severity. He was nearly cut oflt on his retreat, or rather flight, 
from one of those inroads ; but, almost immediately afterwards, 
appeared in greater strength than ever, and took several forts 
from the Moguls. But Dilir Edian still persevered in the 
siege, and the regent, reduced to extremity, entreated Sivaji to 
come to his assistance before it was too late. Sivaji had set 
off for this purpose, when he was surprised by the intelligence 
that his son, Sambaji, had deserted to the Moguls. This 
young man, who had none of his father’s qualities, except 
his courage, had given himself up to debauchery ; and having 
attempted to violate the wife of a Bramin, was imprisoned 
by Sivaji in one of his hill-forts. He now escaped from his 
place of confinement, and fled to Dilir, who received him 
with open arms, intending to make use of him among the 
Marattas as a counterpoise to his father. The embarrassment 
this occasioned to Sivaji was only temporary, for Airrangzib, 
disapproving of Dilir’s views, ordered Sambaji to be sent 
prisoner to his own camp ; and Dilir, whose honour was pledged 
for his safety, connived at his return to his father. Meanwhile 
the defence of Bijapur had surpassed expectation : Sivaji, as 
soon as he recovered from his first surprise, had renewed his 
exertions ; and Dilir Khan, finding his supplies cut off, was 
obliged to raise the siege. The price of Sivaji’s alliance was 
a cession of the territory between the Tumbadra and Kishna, 
and of all the king’s rights over the jagir of Shahji. This 
last acquisition gave him the right, as his successes did the 
power, of exercising a more effectual control over his brother ; 
and "V^encaji’s mortification at the change had led him to the 
thoughts of renouncing worldly affairs ; when all Sivaji’.s 
designs w'ere cut short by an illness which carried him off on 
the 5th of April, 1680, in the fifty-third year of his age. 

!]^oug^the son of a power ful ch ief, he had begun life as a 




prejudice eniertiiincd against him, hut the favourable im- 
pression was effaced by his cruelties after his accession. Ho 
put the widow of Sivaji to a painful and lingering death ; 
ho imprisoned her son, Raja Ram ; threw the Bramin ministers 
who had been juost act ive against him into irons, and beheaded 
such of his ot her enemies as were not protected by the sanctity 
of their elass. The same prevalence of passion over policy 
appeared in his foreign i)roccodings. Sivaji had always been 
in a state of hostility with the Abyssinians of Jinjera, and 
had occasionally made great efforts to reduce them. Sambaji’s 
lirst operations were against these people ; and ns they were 
near neighbours to his capital, ho took a personal interest 
in the war, and for a long time gave up his whole thoughts 
to subduing them, ns if ho had no other encmj’ in the world. 
He was not diverted from this ijursuit even by the arrival 
of Prince Akbcr in his camp (June, 1681 ). Ho received the 
prince with honour, and acknowledged him as emperor, yet 
showed no intention of rendering his pretensions useful by 
supporting them against Aurangzib. The arrival of Alrber 
suggc.'^tod to the party still secretly opposed to Sambaji the 
possibility of obtaining his sanction to the claim of Raja Rdm. 
Their ])lot was soon discovered ; many of their leaders were 
trampled to death by elephants, and among the sufferers 
was one of the chief Bramin ministers, whose eminent services 
to Sivaji seemed to protect him from capital punishment 
almost ns much ns his sacred order. 

The disaffection to Sambaji’s government produced by these 
executions was increased by other causes. He neglected or 
persecuted his father’s ministers; while he threw his oum 
affairs, without reserve, into the hands of Calusha, a Bramin 
from Hindostnn, who had gained his favour by encouraging 
his vices, ns well as by his insinuating manners and superficial 
accomplishments. 

With the aid of this counsellor he eagerly prosecuted his 
operations against Jinjera (a.d. 1682 ). Ho endeavoured to 
construct a mound to connect the island with the mainland, 
and he afterwards attempted an assault by means of boats. 
All his exertions were in vain ; and when he was constrained 
to raise the siege, the Abyssinians increased his mortification 
by sallj’ing out and plundering his villages. They soon after 
injured him still more sensibly by entirely defeating his fieet 
at sea. Exasperated by these affronts, ho charged the Euro- 
peans settled on the coast with having contributed to produce 
them : he began hostilities in person against the Portuguese, 
with whom Sivaji had also been at war, and nearly proceeded 
to the same extremity with the English, although they had 



hitherto always been treated as friends. These petty operations 
were interrupted by attacks from the Moguls, the precursors 
of the appearance of Aurangzib, Sambaji’s chiefs had not been 
entirely inactive in the Deckan during his own occupation with 
the Abyssinians ; but great relaxation had been introduced 
into discipline, and it was increased, along with all other 
disorders, by the habits to which the raja had given himself 
up. His whole time was spent in idleness and debauchery ; 
the vast treasures left by Sivaji were soon dissipated; and, 
although Galusha added to the general disaffection by increasing 
the land revenue, the income of the state was inadequate to 
its expenditure. The troops, left long in arrears, appropriated 
the plunder taken on expeditions to their own use, and 
degenerated from the comparatively regular bands of Sivaji 
into the hordes of rapacious and destructive freebooters which 
they have ever since remained. 

By this time Aurangzib had made his treaty with the 
rana of Oudipur ; and, after leaving a detachment to ravage 
the Jodpur territory, moved with the whole force of his empire 
to the conquest of the Deckan. 

It would appear to have been sound policy for Aurangzib 
to have combined with the kings of Bijapfir and Golcdnda 
in putting down Sambaji, and restoring the tranquillity of the 
Deckan ; but he, perhaps, thought that those monarchs were 
more jealous of him than of the Marattas, and w’ould not 
sincerely unite with him, so that Sambaji -would never want a 
retreat while they had dominions in which to harbour him. 
It is at least as probable that the acquisition of the kingdoms 
of Bijapur and Golconda was Aurangzib’s primary object, 
and that he judged the reduction of Sambaji to be’ a necessary 
consequence of success in his other more important undertaking. 
He had seen with pleasure the wars of those kings -with each other 
and with the klarattas, had fomented their internal disorders, 
and seemed so far blinded as to think that everything that threw 
the Deckan into confusion must turn to his advantage. 

His first advance was to Burhanpur, where he made a long 
halt, as be afterwards did at Aurangabad. He was occupied 
during those perio^ on political and financial arrangements ; 
and, by a sort of infatuation, he took this occasion to enforce 
the strict exaction of the jizya, which the common-sense of his 
officers had led them to avoid. 

Before he had left Burhanpur, he sent Prince Azam with a 
considerable force to reduce the hill-forts near the junction 
of the Chandor range wjth the Ghats ; and Prince Moazzim, 
with a still larger one, to overrun the Concan, and penetrate 
to the south of Sambajx’s country, and the borders of that 



of Bijaptr. It is as difficult to see any general design in the 
employment of these armies as to understand the principles 
on which their operations were conducted. The strong fort 
of Salcr was given up by previous concert to Prince .^am, 
and this petty intrigue may have tempted Aurangzlb to detach 
a force to this unconnected point ; but to send a large army 
of cavalry ' among the rocks and thickets of the Concan, 
where there were no roads, no forage, and no field or the 
employment of horse, shows a want of judgment that it is 
quite impossible to explain. Moazzim marched the whole length 
of the Concan unopposed ; yet by the time he got to the 
neighbourhood of Goa, he had lost almost the whole of his 
horses and cattle, and even his men began to suffer from 
scarcity. The pressme was increased by Sambaji, who stopped 
up the Ghats, while his cruisers cut off the vessels that were 
sent with supplies by sea ; and Moazzim thought himself 
fortunate when he was able to emerge into the country above 
the Ghats with the remains of his dismounted army. He 
was pursued by the effects of an unwholesome chmate and 
unusual food, and ost a great port'on of his men by an epidemic 
which broke out at Walwa, near Mirich, on the ICishna, where 
he encamped for the per od of the rains. 

When the season opened he was directed to enter the 
territory of Bijapur from the south-west, so as to co-operate 
with Prince Azam, who, after failing in his expedition against 
the forts, was despatched with a powerful army to invade 
Bijapur ; while Aurangz b himself advanced to Ahmednagar, 
leaving a reserve under Khan Jehan at Aurangabad. 

This movement gave Sambaji an opportunity to retaliate 
the invasion of his coimtry. He gradually assembled a body 
of horse in the north of the Concan, behind the right fiank 
of Aurangzib’s armies, which from thence moved rapidly 
along their rear, sacked and burned the great city of Burhanpuf , 
and then drew off again to the Concan, leaving all the country 
through which it had passed in a blaze. So secret as well as 
rapid were the movements of this body, that Klian Jehan. 
marching on a point where he thought to intercept it, found 
himself entirely off the line of its retreat. 

Meanwhile Prince Azam had taken Solapur, and' was 
advancing towards Bijapur ; but he found himself unable to 
cope with the army that was sent out to oppose him, and was 
compelled to retreat beyond the Bima ; while IMoazzim, too 
weak to attempt any movement by himself, was obliged to 
wait for reinforcements, by which he was escorted to Ahmed- 
nagar with the wreck of his fine army. 



After these failures Aurangzib advanced in person to Sola- 
pur, and sent on Prince Azam with his army reinforced : 
although the distance was so short, the Bijapur troops cut off 
the prince’s supplies, and would have destroyed his army 
if a large convoy of grain had not been skilfully conducted into 
his camp by Ghazi ud din.* The impression he made was 
still sms^, until Aurangzib, at a later period, moved on to the 
siege in person. 

It was in the present stage of the war that the Marattas, 
seeing the Moguls drawn off to the south, made another bold 
inroad into the territory in their rear, plimdered the city of 
Baroch, and retreated after ravaging the adjoining part of 
Guzerdt. It is not clear whether Sambaji sent out this 
expedition from motives of his own, or in concert with the 
Deckan kings. He had about this time entered into a defensive 
alliance with the king of Golconda ; and on this fact becoming 
Itnown to Aurangzib, he did not allow his attention to be 
drawn off to Sambaji, but immediately made it a ground of 
quarrel with Golconda, and sent an army to invade that 
kingdom. Prom his usual distrust of powerful armies and 
great commanders, the force he sent was insufficient ; and 
ere long he was constrained to send his son. Prince Moazzim, 
with a large body of troops, to support the first .army, and 
take the command of the whole. The government of Golconda 
was in a very different state from the distracted condition 
of Bijaptir. The king, Abdl Hasan, though indolent . and 
voluptuous, was popular ; and his government and finances 
were ably conducted by Madna Pant, a Bramin, to whom ho 
wisely gave his full confidence. But the exclusive employment 
of this minister was odious to the Mussulmans, and especially 
to Ibrahim Khan, the commander-in-chief, into whoso hands 
the power would probably have fallen under any different 
anangement. When Moazzim drew near, this man deserted to 
him with the greater part of his army. Madna Pant was 
murdered in a simultaneous tumult in the city ; the king fled 
to the hill-fort of Golconda, and Heiderdbad was seized and 
plundered for three successive days. Moazzim did his best 
to check this breach of discipline ; and it gave the utmost 
displeasme to the emperor, not so much from humanity, or 
even policy, as on account of the quantity of treasure lost to 
the crown, which he violently suspected that Moazzim had 
embezzled for his own ambitious purposes, as he himself had 
done on a similar occasion under Shah Jehan. Having thus 
effectually crippled the king of Golconda, he granted him 


• TIio ancestor of the present Nizdm. 



peace for a great pecuniary pa^unent, and turned his ■whole 
forces to the reduction of Bijapur. 

The army of that monarchy appears at this time to have 
m Ited away ; for, although the walls of the city are six miles 
in circumference, Aurangzib was able to invest it completely, 
while he employed a portion of his army on a regular attack 
and breach. So well was the blockade kept, up, that by the 
time the breach was practicable the toum was distressed for 
provisions ; and as the garrison, though small, was composed 
of Batans. it was thought prudent to give them favourable 
terms. Aurangzib entered the place on a portable throne 
through the breach, the young king was made prisoner,’ and 
Bijapur, ceasing to be a capital, was soon reduced to the 
deserted condition in which it now stands.' 

No sooner had Bijsipur fallen than Aurangzib determined to 
break the peace with Golconda ; and the means he employed 
were ’as base as the design was perfidious. He drew his army 
near on pretext of a pilgi’imagc, and he obtained jewels and 
gifts of all sorts from the unfortunate king, anxious at any 
cost to purchase his friendship, or at least his compassion; 
but during all this interval he was intriguing with the 
ministers of Golconda, and debauching the troops ; and when 
his plot was ripe for execution, ho pixblished a manifesto 
denouncing the king as a protector of infidels, and soon after 
laid siege to his fort. From this moment Abul Hasan seemed 
to cast aside his effeminacy; and, though deserted by his 
troops, he bravely defended Golconda for seven months, tiU 
it also was given up by treachery: and he then bore his 
misfortunes with , a dignity and resignation that has endeared 
his memory to his subjects and their descendants even to 
this day. 

During this siege, the unsleeping suspicions of Aurangzib 


■* [Grant Sufi says that the young 
prince \vas kept a close prisoner in the 
Moghul camp for three years, \rhen ho 
died suddenly, not without suspicion 
of having been poisoned by Aurang- 
zib. Mr. Morley {Catalogue, p. 78} 
says that he died in 1699. — ^En.] 

® “ Tlie ■walls, which are of hewn 
stone, and very lofty, are to this day 
entire, and, being sunnounted by the 
cupolas and minarets of public build- 
ings, still present to the spectator, 
from irithout, the appearance of a 
flourishing city ; but within, all is 
solitude, silence, and desolation. The 
deep moat, the double rampart, and 
the ruins of the splendid palaces in 
the citadel attest the former magni- 
ficence of the court. The great 


mosque is a grand edifice, and the 
tomb of Ibrahim Adil Shdh, already 
mentioned, is remarkable for its 
elegant and graceful aroliitecture ; 
but the chief feature in the scene is 
the mausolcmn of Mohummud Adil 
Shdb, the dome of wliich fills the eye 
from every point of «ew; and, 
though in itself entirely devoid of 
ornament, its enormous dimensions 
and austere simplicity invest it ■with 
an air of melancholy grandeur, which 
harmonizes ^Tith the ■wreck and deso- 
lation that surround it.” (Grant 
Dufi, vol. i. p. 340.) One is at a loss, 
on seeing these ruins, to conjecture 
how so small a state could have main- 
tained such a capital. 


were stirred up by soiuc indiscreet communicfttions jjetween 
Abul Hasan and Prince Moazzira. TJie object of this inter- 
course was to procure the prince’s intercession with )iis fatlier ; 
but to Aurangzib it appeared to afford a confirmation of all 
his former surmises, and he lost no time in securing Moazzim, 
who remained in more or less strict confinement for nearly 
seven years, Moazzim seems never to have given any eause 
for these alarms. All accounts give him credit for caution and 
moderation. Bernier says no slave could bo more obedient, 
or seem more devoid of ambition; lie, however, hints that 
his was rather too like Aurangzib’s own conduct in his youth, 
and perhaps tlie same reflection may have occurred to the 

omperor.* , . , , 

I Aurangzib had now attained the summit of his wishes, but 
had sown a harvest of which lie and his posterity were to 
■'reap the bitter produce. Hie governments which in some 
degree kept up order in the Deckan being annihilated; the 
frame of society which depended on them was dissolved, 
and the scattered material remained as elements of discord. 
Though the Patdns and foreign mercenaries may have obtained 
service with the emperor, the rest of the troops of both armies 
were obliged to join Sambaji, or to plunder on their own 
account. The distant zemindars seized every opportunity to 
make themselves independent, and, among all the wars and 
robberies to which they betook themselves, were always ready 
to befriend the Marattas, whom they looked on as the patrons 
of anarchy ; those most within reach of the Moguls were 
disaffected to their conquerors ; and from this motive, and the 
new-born feeling of religious opposition, were always ready to 
assist their enemies ; so that, in spite of a short gleam of 
prosperity after the fall of Golcondd, Aurangzib might date 
from that event a train of vexations and disasters which 
followed him to the gi’ave. 

He was not remiss in taking advantage of his present good 
fortune. Ho took possession of all the territories of Bijdpdr 
and Golc6nda, oven their latest southern conquests : ho 
seized on Shdhji’s jdgir in the Mysore, confining Vdncaji to 
Tanjore, and compelling the Marattas in Sivaji’s late -ac- 
quisitions to fly to their forts. But in all these countries ho 
had little more than a military occupation : the districts 
were farmed to the desmukhs and other zemindars, and were 
governed by military leaders, who received 25 per cent, for 
the expense of collecting, and who sent up the balance, after 
paying their troops, to the king ; unless, as often happened, 

® Bornior, vol. i. p, 120, 

[Giidzi ud din wna loft as governor oi tlio Dockan, — ^E d,] 



assignments were made for a period of years on fixed districts 
for llie. pa 3 *mont of other chiefs.* 

During all these great events Sambaji remained in a state 
of personal inertness, ascribed b\' the itlaratta historians to 
the. enchantments of Cahisha, but natiirallj’’ explained by the 
stupor and mental debility' produced b^’’ a course of drunkenness 
and dcbauchcrv. 

Prince Akbcr, disgusted with his manners, and hoping 
nothing from .such an alh*, quitted his court and repaired 
to Pei-sia, where he lived till a.d. 1706. The chiefs exerted 
themselves individualK- against the Sloguls, notwithstanding 
the inefiicienc^’ of their raja ; but, in .spite of their resistance, 
the open country’ belonging to the Marattas was gradually taken 
possc.ssion of, and Aurangzib was preparing for a systematic 
attack on the forts, when the activitj' of one of his officers 
unexpected! V threw his principal cnemj' into his hands. 
Sambaji was cnjo\'ing himself, with a small party of attendants, 
in a favourite ploasurc-hou.se, at Sangamc.swar in the Concan, 
when intelligence of his unguarded situation was brought to 
Tokarrab Khan, the itfogul officer at Colapur." Though 
this place is onlv fiftv or sixtv miles from Sangameswar, it is 
separated from it b\’ the range of Ghats ; and as Tokarrab 
Kltiin was onl.v a governor of a district, his neighbourhood 
(if it could so bo called) gave little uneasiness to Sambaji 
or those about him. Being an active and enterprising soldier, 
he set off with a small body of troops, and took his measures 
so well that ho reached Sangameswar before his march was 
suspected. Sambaji might still have escaped, for, before his 
house was surrounded, some of his followers ran in with 
information of the arrival of the I\Ioguls ; but Sambaji was 
in a state of intoxication, and replied by threatening them 
with punishment for such insulting intelligence. Soon after, 
I’Dltarrab made his appearance ; most of the attendants fled ; 
Calusha was wounded in endeavouring to save his master ; 
and both were made prisoners, and sent in triumph to the 
imperial head-quarters.” 


* t“ Tl'o nporntion<» of tlio Moguls 
in the DooUnn, nltlioiigh tlicy broke 
lo picco.s the consi.‘!lcncy of both the 
Molmmmodnn nnd Hindu principnli- 
tic*.<<. Fubstitutod no pnrninount 
nutbority in their place, nnd fur- 
iiiRhcd im opportunity nnd cxntnplo 
lo ndventurers of nil cln.R.scs to 
Bcrnmblo for power, annihilating nil 
right except that of tho sword.” 
(Wilson’s note, Mill’s History, iv. 92.) 
Hence tho anarchy, which opened tho 
way for tho contentions of tho English 
oud tho French, nnd tho ultimato 


c.stnblishincnt of tho British empire. 
—Ed.) 

Grant Dug. From n letter in 
tho liahdimi Kardim (tho forty-first 
in tho India House copy) it appears 
that the plan originated with Axirnng- 
zib himself, nnd %ras executed in strict 
conformity to his orders. Tokarrab, 
by that letter, seems to have been 
besieging Pamdla. 

Cnlushn is generally, but erro- 
neously, bcliovcd to have betrayed 
his master. 


They Tvere led through the camp on camels, amidst the din 
of drums and other noisy instruments, and surrounded by an 
innumerable multitude who flocked to see their dreaded 
enemy: and, after being exhibited before Aurangz^, they 
were ordered into confinement. Auiangzib probably intended 
to spare his prisoner, for a time at least, as an instrument for 
gaining possession of his forts ; but Sambaji, now roused to a 
sense of his degradation, courted death, and replied to an inxita- 
tion to become a Hussulman by language so insulting to the 
emperor, and so impious towards his prophet, that an order was 
given for his imme^ate execution. The sentence was probably 
issued on the ground of blasphemy ; for it was attended with 
studied barbarity, very unlike themsual practice of Aurangzib. 
His ejes were first destroyed with a hot iron, his tongue was 
cut out, and he was at last beheaded along with his favourite, 
Calusha. 

Though his person had been degiised by the Marattas, his 
fate was pitied and r^ented ; and the indignation and religious 
hatred of the nation was raised to a higher pitch than ever. 

Strong as was the animosity of the ^larattas, their chance 
of resistance appeared to be veiy small. The overwhdming 
force of Aurangzib, Ins personal reputation, even the pomp 
and grandeur which surrounded him, and the very name of 
the Great ^lognl, struck them with an awe which they had not 
e:^erienced in their former wars with his lieutenants. Their 
weakness became more conspicuous when Aurangrib, remaining 
himself near Puna, sent a force to lay siege to their capital 
of Haighar. The principal chiefs had assembled there on the 
death of Sambaji, bad acknowledged Iris infant son, afterwards 
called Saho, as raja, and had nominated his uncle, Kaja Ram, 
to be regent. 

They then, after providing the fortress with a garrison and 
provisions, withdrew with the regent, to be ready for any 
serrice that might arise. Raighar held out for several months, 
until a secret ascent was disclosed to the Moguls by a Mawali 
chief, whom some personal disgust, combined with the general 
despondency, induced to this act of treason.*’ The infant 
raja was now in the hands of the enemy, and it was resolved 

1* It seems imaccountaHe that piised from over-confidence in the 
these fort^ -arhich, at some tiroes, streneth of the place, and sadden 
are takra by a dozen at a time, at desp^ trhen they find difficnlties 
others held out for years against overcome -which thev thoncht insnr- 
•weU-eqmpped arnnes; but they are mountable. When such forts are in 
often ^ lu^garmoned, and \nthont good older, Tsith properly prepared 
provuions; _ttegamsoa is often paid garrisons and stores, it reonires all 
by lan^ winch he under the fort, and the miHtarv lesonrees and acfive 
make them dependent on the enemy; conrase of Europeans to 
even good garrisons are often sur- imprsaon on them. 



that the rcgont, instead of exposing to risk the Inst representa- 
tive of Sivaji, should •withdraw to the distant fortress of Jinji 
in the Carnatic ; while his forts in the Decknn were to be put 
in a good state of defence, and liis troops dispersed in their 
villages, ready to prolit by better times. Kiija Ram accordingly 
proceeded with a few followers in disguise through the hostile 
provinces between him and Jinji. When ho reached that 
place, he proclaimed his arrival, and a.ssiuned the title of nija. 
on the ground of the captivity of his nephew. He was fortunate 
in an adviser in Prillad, one of the Rramin ministers, who had 
sufiicient talents to gain an ascendency over the other ministers 
and chiefs, nn*l judgment to see that it was not desirable, 
oven if it had been practicable, to do more than give a 
common scope to the general efforts. 

Without the pervading genius of Sivaji, the ^farattas would 
never have been formed into a nation ; but now, when all were 
animated by one s])irit, the nature of the people, and their i 
mode of war, required that it should be left to operate by^ 
individual exertions. The jJan best adapted to them was, 
to bend before a blow, to offer nothing tangible for the cnen\v 
to attack, and to return to the charge with undiminished 
vigour whenever it .suited them to take the part of assailants. 
Accordingly, their chiefs who were in po.sscssion of lands 
lost no tiiue in making their submission to the Mogul, and none 
were louder in professions of zeal and attachment than they ; 
but they almost all kept up a communication with the rebels, 
allowed their retainers to join them, even sent parties secretly, 
under their own relations, to share in plundering expeditions, 
and did more mischief as spies and hollow confederates than 
they could have done as open enemies. The soldiers also, 
when they had no eflicient government or regular treasury 
to look to, formed each his own plan for his individual profit. 
The thirst for plunder was always the strongest passion of 
the nation, from the first robbers under Sivaji to the most 
opulent times of the monarchy. Their only word for a victorj’^ 
is, “ to iilundcr the enemy ” ; and though they readily combine 
for common objects, yet even then the mass is moved by each 
man’s eagerness for his separate booty. When this spirit 
was called into activity, it required but a moderate interference 
on the part of the government to give it a direction that 
rendered it moi'c formidable than the courage of disciplined 
armies. 

When the Jfaratta government appeared to have been 
expelled from the Deckan, Aurangzib despatched Zulfikar 
Khiin, the son of Assad Khan, who had distinguished himself 
by the capture of Ruighar, to give it its deathblow by the 


reduction of Jinji,” Zu!«kar, on his arrival, found that 
bis force, though coasiderable, vas not sufflcient to reduce 
or even to invest the place. He apjilic-d to Aurangzib for 
reinforcements, and in the naeantime empiov^cd part of hh* 
army in levying contributions on Tanjore and other southern 
countries. Aurangztb -was in no condition to furnish the 
reinforcements desired. He had sent his son Cambaklish, 
-n-ith an army, to reduce Wakinkera, a fort not far from Bijapfir, 
■which, though only held by the head of one of the predatory 
tribes of the Beckan, vas strong enough to baffle all his efforts. 
A still greater demand for troops v.'as created by the re-appear- 
ance of the Hlarattas themselves. Xo sooner vras Baja Bam 
settled in Jinjf than he despatched his t-.vo most active chiefs, 
Santajf Gorpara and Banaji Jadu, to make a diversion in his 
ovm country- Before they arrived, some bands of discharged 
Bijapur troops had begun to plunder on their ov.ti account ; 
and as soon as these ■n-eU-kno'^ra leaders made their appearance, 
3Iaratta horsemen issued from ever\' village, and flocked to 
join their standards. Bam Qjander Pant, -who -.vas left at 
Sattara, in the civil charge of what little territon' remained 
to the ilarattas, had assembled .some troops within his ovm 
districts; and by appealing to the predatory spirit before 
adverted to, he norr called a new and most efficient army 
at once into eristence. His plan ■R'as, to confer on every man 
of influence amongst' the soldiery a right to levy the c7-.ir<jU, 
and other claims on the Z>Iaratta government, on all places 
not in its possession, and to plunder and lay waste every countiv’ 
that refused this tribute. The contributions were to go to the 
payment of the troops, the booty to the actual captors ; and 
each chief "was authorized to impose, for his personal benefit, 
a new exaction, cailc-d chd? ddna. or com and hay Tnoney. 
This invitation put every horseman in the country in motion. 
Most of the principal JIaratta names appear (an.d mant' for the 
first time) as leaders of independent parties of various strength, 
which set out to ennch themselves at the expense of the 
Mogul s subjects ; sometimes each acting sin^y, and sometimes 
with a general concert, and fixed plans for rendezvous and 
retreat. The armies of Santaji and Banaji, though under 
the control or those chiefs, acted much on the same Fvstem : 


[“Aursngzlb, after tie redaction 
of Bijapur and Haiderabad, and xhe 
taldng of Samba, remained to e-n'c'^i 
some objects Trhich then appeared 
easflv attmnable, but aftervrards 
estended in such a chain that he 
could not quit the Decian for the rest 
of his life. He often lamented the 
necesatr of the relaxation TrHch Hs 


absence occa^oned in the j:t>vemment 
of Hindustan, and xrould frcauentlv 
say to his oongdsnts in private, * 2‘iy 
didoyal subjects have imposed tins 
plaything upon me that thev may 
enjoy commands and honours.’ ” 
(2rsdo;K7.3n. p. 57.) — ^Su.l 

Called by the Slarettas “ Chan- 
datrar,” 



Iho Mixrnltiis spread, at once, in all directions, and tlio wliolo 
Decknn was filled with fire and rapine, terror and confusion. 

It was now that the !Mofrul and Alaratta systems of war wore J 
fairly brought into competition, and it soon appeared with ' 
which side the advantage lay. The long tranquillitj’ and mild ' 
government and manners c.stablished by Akber, and thc-j-jj 
greater mixture with the Hindus, first began to soften the 
character of the northern oonquerom of India. The negligence 
of Jehungir’s reign, and the internal quiet of Shah Jeluin’s, 
were rc.s])cctively unfavourable to diseipHne and to military 
spirit; and, by the time we are speaking of, both were very 
sensibly impaired. '.I'lio nobles had far advanced towards 
the .sloth and elTeminaey for which they have since been noted, 
and even tho.se who retained their energy were unsuited to 
active service. They all went into the field in coats of wadding, 
that would rc.sist a swonl. and over that chain or jilato 
armour ; and were mounted on large and showy horses, with 
huge saddles, and ample housings of cloth or velvet, from 
which many slrcamei-s of difTercnt-coloured satin, and often 
pail's of the bushy ox-tails of Tibet, hung down on each side. 
The horse's neck, and all the harness, were loaded with chains, 
bells, and ornaments of the precious metals ; and as each soldier 
imitated his superior, so far ns his means would admit, they 
formed a cavalry admirably fitted to prance in a procession, 
and not ill-nda]itcd to a charge in a pitched battle, but not 
capable of any long exertion, and still less of any continuance 
of fatigue and hardship. ^ 

'J’o their individual inolTicioncj' was added a t otal relaxati on 
of discipline. In spite of all Aurangxib’s boasted vigilance, ^ 
the gros.'sc.st abuses had crept into the military department, 
^lany oflicers only kept uji half the number of their men, and 
others filled the ranks with their menials and slaves. Such 
comrades corrupted the soldiers by their example, and ex- 
tinguished spirit by dcgi'ading the military character. Tlie 
indulgence and connivance necessary for chiefs so conscious 
of their own delinquencies completed the ruin of their troops. 
They could neither be got to keep watch nor to remain alert 
on picket ; and their sluggish habits would have prevented 
them ever turning out on an emergency, even if the time 
required to adjust, their bulky housings and heavy defensive 
armour had not put it out of the question.** 3 

The emner or’s camn-cquipage was in all the nomp of 

*• " Tlio I'roiH'litnnn prnisprt tlio pny when they failed to do oithpr.” 
high pay ninl said tho sprvico was {Gpitiplli Cnrrpri iti Churchill’s Collcc- 
divcr..!iou ; nobody would fight or tian, vol. iv.^ Spp also tho KondiSln 
keep wntcii, and only forfeited n ilny’a Narrative in Scott’s Dcckaii, vol. ii.) 


peaceful times. Each nobleman endeavoured to imitate this 
magnificence ; even private soldiers attended to comfort in 
their tents, and the line of march presented a long train of 
elephants, camels, carts, and oxen, mixed up wth a crowd 
of camp-followers, women of all ranks, merchants, shopkeepers, 
servants, cooks, and all kinds of ministers of luxury, amounting 
to ten times the number of the fighting men. This unwieldy 
host soon ate up a country, and the people suffered further from 
the insolence and licence of the soldiery.*" 4 

The hlarattas, as has. been said, \pere little, active men, 
accustomed to hard work and hard farei^ fiheir usual food 
was a calce of millet, with perhaps ah onion ; their dress a 
small turban, tight breeches covering their thighs, and a scarf 
or sash rolled round their middle. When their body was not 
bare, it was covered by a light cotton tunic. 

Their arms were a sword and a matchlock, but oftener a 
bamboo spear thirteen or fourteen feet long, - the national 
weapon, which they used "with extraordinary skill. Their 
horses were those of their own country, 3 m^I,_ strong," 'aiid 
active^ capable of enduring great' fatigue, and taught to bound 
forward, or stop, or to wheel round when at full speed, on the 
slightest pressure from their rider’s leg. Tliey had a pad for 
a saddle, vrith a blanket folded over it. Wien stationary, 
few except the chiefs had tents ; and on their inroads, each 
man slept on the ground, with his spear stuck by him and his 
bridle tied to his arm, ready to leap on horseback on the 
slightest alarm of the approach of an enemy. 

assemblage of such troops neyer stood the heavj’’ charge 
of a body of Moguls, but dispersed . at_phce'."and scampered off 
singly to . the nearest hills or broken ground.” If the enemy 
left their ranl^s to pursue them, they’ cut“6ff single horsemen, 
or rapidly assembled behind a ravine, or in some other situation 
where it was not safe for small parties to attack them ; and 
when.the, disheartened pursuers turned back, with their horses 
exhausted, the Marattas were upon them in a moment, charged 
in on them if there was an opening or confusion, but generaUy 
htmg loosely on their flanks and rear, sometimes dashing up 
singly, to fire their matchlocks into the mass, or even to despatch 
a straggler -vrith their long spears. Their chief excellence, 
\as well as their delight, was in the plunder of a convoy. The 
^favour of the country-people gave them full information, while 

u Gcmclli Carreri saw Aurangzlb’a tonta occupied a spaco of upwards uf 
coatonmontatGolgala (Jlarch, 1695). three miles in circumference, and 
He describes it as an enormous ns- were fortified with a ditch, palisades, 
iserablago, said greatly to exceed a and falconets, 
million. Tho king’s and princes’ 


it kept tlie kloguls in darkness, till theywere suddenly assailed 
on the line of march, and saw the camels and cattle, carrying 
the grain and stores they were escorting, swept off in a moment. 
They would then form a compact body, to protect those which 
were carrying treasure ; but, with such a prize before them, 
the Marattas were irresistible : the party were generally obliged 
to take post ; the Marattas cut off the communications, and 
perhaps even the water ; and, at the end of a day or two, 
the Moguls were obliged to surrender ; the men were stripped 
of their horses and their valuables, and the chiefs detained for 
a ransom. 

As Aurangzib drew a great proportion of his recruits and 
treasures from Hindostan, Santaji and Danaji threw themselves 
between his army and that country. They intercepted several 
convoys, defeated more than one detachment, and gained 
such a superiority that the Moguls began to change their 
contempt for them into fear and dread. 

In this state of discouragement, Aurangzib perceived .the 
necessity of adopting some measure which, if it did not 
bring the war to an end, might recover his reputation, and 
restore the spirit of his troops. He resolved on the vigorous 
‘prosecution of the operations against Jinji : he had withdrawn 
Cdmbakhsh from Wakinkera, and he now sent that prince 
with a fresh army to assume the conduct of the siege ; but, 
according to his usual practice, he appointed Assad Khdn, 
the father of Zulfikar Khan, to serve with him, and committed 
the real direction of all operations to those noblemen. This 
arrangement disgusted both parties : the prince was displeased 
at the little solid authority entrusted to him, and the others 
thought it hard that Zulfikar should be deprived of the dignity 
of the command and the honour of the victory.*' 

So completely was Zulfilsar led away by his resentment, that 
he listened to overtures from the Maratta Bramins (ever on 
the watch to profit by such dbsensions), and, by indecisive 
operations on his own part, as well as by affording intelligence 
to the enemy, he enabled them to spin out the siege for no less 
than three years. 

At the end of that time Santaji Gorpara resolved on a bold 
attempt to relieve his raja. Leaving the rest of tlie Maratta 
hordes to keep Aurangzib in occupation, he called in Danaji 
Jadn, and set off for Jinji with 20,000 of their best cavedry. 
He passed rapidly through the intervening country, and came 
on the besieging army with such celerity that, before they 
could arrange their cumbrous body for mutual support, his 
advance had surprised one of their divisions, plundered its 
** Grant DuS; Khnfi IvhAn; and theBond61a Narrative in Scott’s JDcc^-on. 



tents, and made the commander prisoner ; and he himself im- 
mediately after defeated a considerable body of troops sent 
out in haste to oppose him. He then drove in the outposts, 
destroyed the foragers, and cut off all supplies and intelligence 
from the camp. He next circulated reports of the emperor’s 
death, Avhich were easily believed in such a moment of calamity j 
and, under favour of that rumour, he made proposals to Cam- 
bakhsh to support his claim to the throne. Cdmbakhsh, who 
seems to have apprehended sinister designs on the part of 
Assad and Zdlfikdr, gave ear to these communications, while 
his intercourse with the enemy in like manner alarmed those 
officers. One night Cambakhsh ordered his immediate con- 
tingent to get under arms, and the two generals, assuming 
(whether justly or otherwise) that this was a direct attempt 
to go over to the Marattas, immediately placed the prince 
under restraint.” This step increased the alarms and dis- 
sensions in the army to such a pitch, that they were soon 
compelled to blow up their cannon, abandon their batteries, 
and concentrate on one spot, where they entrenched themselves, 
and were besieged in their turn. At length an agreement 
was entered into between the parties ; the Moguls were to bo 
allowed to withdraw about twenty miles to Vandiwash, and 
were there to await the further orders of the emperor. 

On the first advance of C&mbakhsh and Assad Kh&n, 
Aurangzib had moved southward, and cantoned at Galgala, on 
the Kishna. In the next year he retired to Birmapfiri, near 
Panderpur, on the Bima, where he erected a permanent 
cantonment, and remained for several years. He now made 
a movement to Bijapur, and at the same time sent orders 
expressing his total disapprobation of the proceedings of his 
generals. Ho directed Cambakhsh to be sent up to court, 
and received him with marked kindness : ” at the same time 
he recalled Assad Khan, but, with unaccountable inconsistency, 
left the sole command of the army to Zfilfikar Ifhan, whom, 
though the ablest of his officers, ho could not nota expect 
to find the best affected. The war, when renewed, assumed 
a desultory eharacter. Zfilfikdr levied contributions at 
Tanjore ; and Santaji totally destroyed a very strong Mogul 
detachment, under an officer of rank and reputation, near 
Chitaldrug in the Mysore : other confiicts took place with 
various success, in different parts of the country ; but the 
general result must have been favourable to the Moguls, 

Hoport of Aesod ond Zdlfilcdr to f Kardim ; also Grant Duff, Khfifi 
Aurangzib, quoted by tho omporor in Khdn, and Bonddla Narrative, 
tlio forty-Bovonth note of tho Rdkdfm Forty-eighth and forty-ninil^ 

notes of tho Raltdlm t Kardim. 



ns thcj’ wore able, in the end, to resume the siege of 
Jinji. 

During the o])crntions in the field, Ziilfiknr performed the 
part of a zealous and able officer ; but, on recommencing 
the siege, ho rcneweil his intercourse with the Jlarnttas, and 
evidently made it his object to protract the fall of the place.” 

But it was difficult to carry on such practices under a prince 
of Aurangzib's jicnelration ; and, in the course of the next 
year, Zuiiikar found that he must either take Jinji or expect 
to be recalled in disgrace. He performed a last act of friendship 
in advising Raja Ibiin to e-jcapc ; and then, prosecuting his 
0]icrations with vigour and in earnest, ho before long made 
himself master of the forlre.ss. 


CHAPTER IV 

rnOM IfiOS TO THE DEATH OF AUEAXGZIB 


Di-wnsions ninon" tlm Mnnittu-s — Municr of S.intaji Gorpnrn — Ritjn Riim 
tnUi's till' tii'Ul in p<'ri-nn — Xow plnn of .Auriina-nb : n besi-’pinp nnd 
piinniiiif: nnny — Rxliniiiaion of tho MopiiN — Sio^i's by tlio omporor 
»n pi'r.iiin — Tnboi Snttiirn. April, 1700 — Donth of Riijn Ram — 

Aiiranp.'ib pop.< on taUinp forts — Spirit ami {H'rspvpranco of Aiirungzib 
— Diilicnltips anil Iianlsbips to wliich bo was o.'cposod — II is indofatipablo 
industry — Uis attontion to dotails — His distrust of all around him — 
His inaniicomont of his sons nnd courtiors — Incroased dLsorilors of 
the state — Surrrsses of tho Mnrnttas — They hepin to recover their 
forts — Exhausted state of tho army — Disorder of the nuances — Grand 
army hard pressed by tho Mnrattas — Retreats to Ahmcdnnp.ir — 
Declininp health of the oinpcror — His fears of cncoimtcring tho fnto 
of Shiih .lehan — His sus])ieions of his sons — His alarms at tho approacli 
of death — Uis death and character — His letters — Miscellaneous 
transactions. 

The unexpected recovery of Ziilfiktir’s strength, which had 
])ut it in his power to renew the siege, was probabl}^ occasioned 
by dissensions among the Jlarattas, which now broke into an 
open quarrel. Danaji Jndu had fallen out with Santaji, and 
had received the support of the riija, who was jealous of the 
renown of the latter chief ; and as Santaji was \mpopular, 
in consequence of his attempts to keep up discipline, a party 
was formed in his ovtm camp, he was compelled to fly, and was 

All Ifiiirikiir’s intrigues with tho but tho Bond61a accuses Zufikdr of 
enemy appear from Marnttii 3ISS. purposely prolonging tho war. His 
referred to by Captain Grant Duff, object, probably, was to retain his 
and aro osserted (probably on similar largo command nnd important posi- 
nuthority procured at Mysore) by tion until tho death of tho emperor. 
Colonel Wilks. They nro unknown wliicli his very advanced ago made 
to tho writers on tho Mogid side ; men expect to bo of esirly c-c "• 




at lengtli overtaken and put to death on the spot.* Before 
this catastrophe. Raja Ram had established his residence at 
Sattara, and he now assumed the active control of the whole 
government. He took the field himself, at the head of the 
largest Maratta army that had ever yet been assembled, and, 
proceeding to the north of the Godaveri, levied the cltovl and 
other dues on such places as submitted, and ravaged the rest 
as far as Jalna in Berar. At this point his progress was checked 
in consequence of a change. in the system of the Moguls. 
Hitherto Aurangzib had, for the most part, had his head- 
quarters at Birmapfiri, sometimes sending a detachment under 
his son. Prince Azam, to reduce a hill-fort or repel an incursion, 
but generally trusting the defence of the country to detachments 
stationed at different 'parts of it. At present his plan was to 
bring his whole force into efficiency, by leading one part, in 
person, against the enemy’s forts; while another, under Zfilfikdr 
Khan, norniinaUy commanded by one of his grandsons, should 
pursue their field armies wherever they might direct their 
course. Had this plan been earlier adopted, it might have been 
attended with success ; but disturbances had reached too great 
a height to be put down by any merely militaiy dispositions. 
Althoxigh Ziilfik&r Khfln began by driving back Raja Ram, as 
has been mentioned, and during the succeeding years repeatedly 
•defeated the Marattas, and in some degree restored the courage 
of the Mussulmans, yet he- found himself, at the end of that 
time, in a worse situation than when he began. A defeat to 
the klarattas was like a blow given to water, which offers no 
resistance to the stroke, and retains no impression of its effect : 
their army dispersed at the moment, to unite again on the same 
day or the next. But a defeat to the Moguls was attended 
with loss and humiliation ; and even their partial success 
did not stop the waste of their resources and embarrassment 
of the finances of their government, which every day increased 
their difficulties and undermined their strength. 

Aurangzib’s personal operations gave a promise of more 
solid advantage. He quitted his cantonment, to the great 
regret of his officers, who bad erected comfortable dwellings, 
and founded a sort of city ; and, after reducing some other 
forts, he sat do'wn before Sattara. By a dexterous feint he 
contrived to take that place unprepared ; it nevertheless 
made a desperate defence, and did not surrender till the siege 
had lasted , several months. 

Before it fell, R&ja Ram had died, and had been succeeded 
by his son, Sivaji, under the regency of Tara Bai, the widovr 

* [BSs grand-nephow ,was the in the Carnatic vrars of the English, 
Mordri Bdo of Gdti, often mentioned ' — Ed.] 



of the deceased and mother of the young raja. Tliis eve t 
had little effect on the war. Aurangzib went on with his plan, 
and in the coxirse of the nest four or five years had taken 
almost all the principal forts possessed by the Marattas. Many 
of the sieges were long and bloody,' and various expedients 
and stratagems were employed by both parties in, the conduct 
of them ; but the3' were too monotonous to bear description, 
and the result was as has been stated. 

In revie^ring these laborious undertakings, it is impossible 
not to admire the persevering spirit with which Aurangzib 
bore up against the difficulties and misfortunes that over- 
shadowed his declining j'ears. He was near sixty-five when 
he crossed the Nerbadda to begin on this long war, and had 
attained his eighty-first year before he quitted his cantonment 
at Birmapuri. Ihe fatigues of marches and sieges were little 
suited to such an age ; and, in spite of the display of luxury 
in his camp-equipage, he suffered hardships that would have 
tried the constitution of a younger man. While he was yet 
at Birmapuri, a sudden fiood of the Bima overwhelmed his 
cantonment in the darkness of the night ; and during the 
violence of one of those falls of rain which are only seen in 
tropical climates, a greut portion of the cantonment was 
swept away, and the rest laid under water : the alarm and 
confusion increased the evil ; 12,000 persons are said to have 
perished, and horses, camels, and cattle without number. 
The emperor himself was in danger, the inundation rising over 
the elevated spot which he occupied, when it was arrested (as 
his courtiers averred) by the efficacy of his prayers. A similar 
disaster was produced by the descent of a torrent during the 
siege, of Parli, the fort he took next after Sattara ; and, indeed, 
the storms of that inclement region must have exposed him to 
many sufferings, during the numerous rainy seasons he spent 
within it. The impassable streams, the flooded valleys, the 
mirj’- bottoms, and narrow ways caused still greater difficulties 
when he was in motion, compelled him to halt where no 
provisions were to be had, and were so destructive to his cattle 
as sometimes entirely to cripple his army. The , violent heats, 
in tents and during marches, were distressing at other seasons, 
and often rendered overpowering by failure of water : general 
famines and pestilences came more than once, in addition tb'the 

* Aurangzib writes thus of one of afflictions of this devout bond have 
them to his son. Frince Azam : “You at length been brought to a conclu- 
will hove received accounts of tlie sion ! ” He then praj’s for happy 
calamities of the siege of Kolna, and results, and ascribes tlie past disasters 
of the imheard-of conditions and to a judgment on his own wickedness 
intolerable sufferings of the followers and neglect. (Tidrty-eighth note .of 
of Isidm. Praise he to fGrod that tbs the Dastiir vl Ami.) . ' ' 



scarcity and sickness to which his own camp was .often liable 
and all was aggravated by accounts of the havoc and destniction 
committed by the enemy in the countries beyond the reach of 
those visitations, ^ut in ail these discouragements Aurangzib 
retained his vigour!, He' alone conducted eveiy branch .of' 
Ins government, in the 'most minute detail. He _ planned 
canipaigns, ' and issued instructions during their progress; 
drawings of forts v/ere sent for him t-o fix on the 'points of 
attack; his letters embrace measures for keeping open the 
roads in the Afghan country, for quelling disturbances at 
Multan and Agra, and even for recovering possession of Can- 
daTiar ; and, at the same time, there is scarcely a detachment 
marches or a convo3’ moves in the Deckan without some orders 
from Aurangzib’s own hand. 

The. appointment of the lowest revenue officer of a district, 
or the selection of a clerk in an office, is not beneath his attend',' 
tion ; and the conduct of all these functionaries is watched, 
by means of spies and of prying inquiries from all comers, 
and they are constantly kept on the alert by admonitions 
founded on such information, ^is attention to particulars is 
not fa'TOurablc to.the real progress of business, any more than 
it is 'ihdicative of ehl'arged geiiius ;' but combined, as it was 
in Aufahgzib, -vrith unremitting vigilance in all the ^eater 
affairs of the state it shows an activity of mind that would be 
wonderful at any age. 

yy' Th^e labours are the penalty he paid for bis former offences 
against, his father. The f ate of Shah Jehan seents nev er f or 
an instant .to have been ab<;ent from hi.s thoughts. TcT avoid 
a similar, destiny, he retains all power and all patronage,' and, 
by removing his chiefs from place to place',' prevents their 
fomimg permanent connexions with anybody but himself. " 
His sons are the constant objects of his observation and his 
management ; * he surrounds them with spies, gives them 
colleagues in conimand, places trustworthy persons in inferior 
situations about them, exercises an open control over all 
their proceedings ; and at the same time never fails, by 
familiar and affectionate letters, and by constant presents 
and attentions, to conciliate their attachment, and prevent 
their feeling the irlrsomeness of their situation. To similar 
motives also, though partly to his natural disposition, must 
be attributed the considerate manner in which he treats his 
officers, and the sort of court which he appears to pay to aU 

[“ ,^lamgir always ptirsued the armies, he thus prudently controlled 
policy of encouraging his grandsons, them by opposing to them enemies 
and employing them in public afiairs ; iu their own. families, as Bid&r Baltht 
for as his sons were ambitious of to Azam Shah, and Azam ush Shan to 
great power, and at the head of Sh6}i Alam,” {Zr<idaf K/idn.)— E d.] 



of them : he condoles with their loss of relations, inquires about 
their illnesses, confers honours in a flattermg manner, makes 
his presents more acceptable by the gracious way in which they 
are given, and scarcely ever passes a censure without softening 
it by some obliging expre.ssion. His extreme leniency to all 
offences that do not touch his power or his religious prejudices 
seems also to have had its source in an imwiUingness to make 
enemies, no less than in the real easiness of his temper. After 
all, he does not seem to have been successful in winning attach- 
ment ; and with his sons he seems at heart to have trusted 
much more to fear than affection. Hiougli he released Moazzim 
after seven years’ imprisonment (a.d. 1694), he seems always 
to have regarded him -with dislike and apprehension. He sent 
him to the remote government of Cab^, constantly resisted 
his wishes to retmTi, even for a time, and endeavoured to engage 
him in an expedition which might carry him to the most distant 
part of his province, and might completely absorb his resources. 
He at first approved of the seizure of Cambalchsh, though 
afterwards convinced of his innocence : and his behaviour on 
one occasion to his favourite. Prince Azam, shows at once his 
policy in the management of his sons and his innate love of 
artifice and dissim\ilation. Having imbibed a suspicion that 
this prince was meditating independence, he sent for him to 
court ; and, as the prince made excuses and showed alarm, 
he offered to meet him slightly attended on a hunting- 
party. Azam, on this, set out, and Aurangzib secretly sur- 
roimded the place of meeting with chosen troops : as the prince 
got more and more within his toils, the old emperor found a 
succession of pretences for requiring him gradually to diminish 
the number of his attendants, until, when he reached the place 
where his father was, they were reduced to three persons. 
As nobody offered to imdertake the duty, he was obliged to 
leave two of his companions to hold his horses ; and he and 
the remaining attendant were disarmed before they were 
admitted to the royal presence. On this he gave himself up 
for lost, and bad no doubt that he was doomed to a long or 
perpetual imprisonment. But when he was introduced to his 
father, he was received with an affectionate embrace. Atirang- 
zib, who was prepared for shooting, gave his loaded gun to 
him to hold, and then led him into a retired tent, where he 
showed him a curious family sword, and put it naked into his 
hand that he might examine it ; after which he tlirew open 
his vest, on pretence of heat, but in reality to show that he had 
no hidden armour. After this display of confidence, be loaded 
Azam with presents, and at last said he had better think 
of retiring, or his people would be alarmed at his detention. 



Tilts advice was not premature : Azam, on liis return, 
found liis whole camp on the point of breaking up, and his 
women weeping and lamcniing his supposed fate. Whether 
ho felt grateful for his easy dismissal docs not appear ; but it 
is recorded that he never after received a letter from his father 
without turning pale, or recovered his composure until he had 
satisfied himself of the contents of it.’ 

But all Aurangzib’s arts and all his industry were insufficient 
to resist the increasing disorders of the state, which now 
pressed upon him from every qiiartor. The Rfijpfits w’cro 
still in open hostility: their example. had long since been 
followed by the Juts near Agra : against these last, as at 
a later period against some insurgents at Multdn,' it had been 
necessary to send a force under a prince of the blood. Zulfikar’s 
force began to be exhausted, and the inefficacy of his former 
exertions became more and more apparent. The ^farattas 
seemed to multiply as the j\Iogul armies decayed : after reduc- 
ing the Deckan to a desert, they had spread over Slalwa, 
and made a powerful inroad into Guzerat, leaving their traces 
oveiywhero in pillaged towns, ravaged fields, and smoking 
villages. 

The grand army still went on taking forts, but its last 
success was scarcely less ignominious than a defeat : it was the 
taking of Wakinkera, which, though ,pnly a fortified village, 
belonging to a chief of banditti, required the presence of the 
emperor and a siege of several months to subdue it. These 
acquisitions began at this time to be balanced by corresponding 
losses. Tlie Marattas were in a condition to attempt the 
recovery of their strongholds, and the forts, which it had cost 
so many labours to gain, were one by one falling into their 
possession. As the calls on the grand army increased, its 
power went on tp decline. The troops became more timid 
than ever ; the cattle were worn out, and could not be replaced 
from the wasted state of the country ; provisions failed from 
the same reason, and the means of obtaining them from a 
distance' were cut off by the emptiness of the treasury.* 
Notwithstanding vast remittances from Hindostan, the 

® Khdfi Khdn. appointed a jligirddr, tho Marattas 

* Probably tho Sikhs, under Guru ajjpointed another to tho sumo dis- 
Govind. _ trict, so that every place had two 

® _[“ Contributions wore now levied roasters. TIjo fnrrocrs loft off cnlti* 
in lieu of regular revenue, and tho voting rooro ground than would 
ptwtios sent to collect supplies com- barely subsist them, and in their 
roittod great excesses. Tho collectors turn became plunderers for want of 
of tho jizya extorted millions from tho omployment.” (Bondila Narrative, 
farmers, and sent only n small part to p. i08 .) — ^Ed.] 
tho treasury. Whenever tho emperor 



rmimct's lincl li»n;: stiuT faUcii into (.'orifusidii ; ami ns their 
state heeanie more jsainftil. Auranir/.ih withdrew his nltoiition 
from them.' He was irritated Ity np]ili(*ntions for arrears 
of ]iay, ami used j*eevishly to answer sneh demands hy saying 
that he did not want the troops, and if they were not pleased 
with the serviee they Jtiieht quit it.' He even disbanded some 
hodies (d hore, with tlie intention of casing the finances. 
Itut n-gnlar ]>ay w;e' imlispenssihle to troojis situated like his ; 
and when it Itad heen hmg withheld, they began to hresde into 
open mntinie;-., which were quieted hy temporary expedients.' 

.All liis tlillieuhies were iiien.'.a.se{l ns the Maratlns drew 
eloicr ronml the army. At times they phindered np to the 
very skirls of the camp, intercepted the siqjpHes, carried otT 
the cattle, cut np the foragers, insulted the pickets, and mside 
it impossihle for any «)ne to show his head out of the lines 
witlumt a powerftd e-'cort. If any orviinary detachment 
wa‘. .sent to cheek them, they rej»elled or destroyed it. If n 
{rn’at eihirt was made, they vanished ; and perhap.s did not 
atrain ajipcar till tln-y li.ol phindered some distant town, and 
left time for their pur.e.iens to weary themselve.s hy forced 
marches in a wrong direction.* They now treated the power 
of the emperor witli derision. Those in his .service mixed and 
fea-jedwith iho- 1 * oppn>ed to him, and on .such occasions they 
used to mimic the ponqtous manners and devout ejaculations 
of the ?\lus>.nlmans, ami to pray with mock .solemnity for long 
life to their hc-t patron, Aurang7.ih. .So low was the emperor 
reduced, that he was iiersnnded hy Camhakhsh to authorizo 
overtures to the «'nemy ; and if the negotiations had not been 
broken ofT, hy the exorhitanee and insolence of the Mnratlas, 
he would jirohahly have agreed to release .Saho Haja, and 
grant (in such forms as might save his dignity) an annual 
jHTeent.ige on the revemte of the Deckan. 

Aurang/.ib*s last military operation was a retreat to 
Alnriednagar, the nature of which may bo conceived from his 
exhausted cattle and dispirited troops. All hurried on in 
disorder and dejection, deafened with tho incessant firing 
kept up by tho marlu«men, alarmed by tho shouts and charges 

_• A\imnK7.Il>'fl lot ton*, nnil Kliitff foot-soldicrR," w)io nro rronking liko 
Klii'in. crows in nn invnclcd rookpr>’. In 

' Kliiifi Kliiin. Till* nriny wn.n for nnollior lottor lio rpiniiul.t him of tho 
a loii}* tiimi wry n'gnlarly jmicl. wantR of tlio osi’hpquor, and presses 
Oetni'Ili Cnrreri, in KiS.'i, siiys tlio him to s.'iirch for liiddon tren.siires, 
troops were paid punctually every and to himl out any that may have 
pvo mnntlis, anil would not hear any fallen into the hands of individuals, 
irregularity. 5!nny of his notes dwell on his pocu- 

* Jio writes on one oeeasion to iiinry emhnrrnssments. 
itulfikar Khan, that he is stunned * llondiMa Narrative, in Scott’s 
witli tliu clamour of " these infermd Dcekan, vol. ii. 



of tlie lancers, and everj^ moment expecting a general attack 
to complete their dispersion and destruction. Such, indeed, 
was the fate of a portion of the army ; and it is a subject of 
pious exultation to the Mussulman historians, that the emperor 
himself escaped falling into the hands of the enemies whom he 
had once so much despised.” 

Ahmednagar, whence, twenty years before, he had marched 
in so much power and splendour on his conquests, received 
the remains of his ruined greatness, and was soon to witness 
the close of his earthly career. 

His health had, of late, become gradually impaired ; he 
with difficulty overcame one illness that threatened his life ; 
and although he continued his public appearance and his 
attention to business, his spirit at length began to sink under 
the accumulated burden of anxiety and disease. On reaching 
Alimednagar, he said he had now come to the end of all his 
journeys ; and from his last letters we perceive, at once, the 
extent of his bodily sufferings, the failture of his hopes in this 
world, and his dread of that to come. The remembrance of 
Shah Jehan seemed to hatmt him more than ever : he nowhere 
expresses remorse for his share in that monarch’s fate, but 
he shows by all his actions how much he fears that a like 
measure may be meted out to him. 

Prince Moazzim having proposed some arrangements which 
common prudence required at such a crisis, he interprets 
them into a design to seize on the government while he was 
yet alive. When a letter from Prince Azam was read to him, 
entreating permission to come to Ahmednagar, on the ground 
that the air of Guzerat was ruining his health, he abruptly 
remarked, “ That is exactly the pretext I used to Shah Jehan 
in his illness,” and added, that “ no air was so unwholesome 
as the fumes of ambition ” : and although afterwards prevailed 
on by Azam’s importunity to allow him to pay him a visit 
on his way to his new government of Malwa,” yet one of the 
last exertions of his authority was to compel the prince to 
proceed on his journey, and to prevent his find ing any excuse 
for remaining about the court. He had just before sent off 
Cambakhsh to Bijapur, but this seems rather to have been 
done to gratify Azam than from any apprehensions of his 
own. 

These measures had not long been completed before he 
became sensible that his end was approaching. In this 
awful moment he wrote, or dictated, a letter to Prince Azam, 
in which his worldly counsels and his adieus are mixed with 

Grant Du5, vol. i. p. 409. been given to bis eldest son, B!d4r 

«[“ Guzerat had at the same time Bakht.” {Irddat Khan.) — ^Ed.] 



broken sentences, giving utterance to the feelings of remorse 
and teiTor with which liis soul was agitated, and -which he 
closes with a sort of desperate resignation,—" Come what 
come maj’-, I have launched my vessel on the waves.” . . . 
" Farewell ! farewell ! farewell ! ” 

He also wrote to his youngest, and latterly his favourite, son 
Cambakhsh. His letter, as to a much younger man, is more 
one of advice and admonition than that to Azam. It shows 
that he retained his favourite habits to the last. “ Your 
corirtiers,” he says, “ however dcceilfvJ, must not be ill-treated : 
it is necessaij’^ to gain 3 *our views b\’ gentleness and art,” etc. 
Even in this letter his sense of his own situation brealts out 
from time to time. “ lAHiercver I look I see nothing but the 
Divinity.” ..." I have committed numerous crimes, and I 
know not with what punishments I may be seized.” ..." The 
agonies of death come upon me fast.” ..." I am going. 
Whatever good or evil I have done,.it.was.fpr you.” ** It must 
have 'been ab'diit the same time that he drew up a sort of will, 
which was found under his pillow on his death. He there 
recommends that ]\I6azzim should be recognized as emperor, 
and that he and Azam should divide the empire : one taking 
the northern and eastern provinces, with Delhi for his capital ; 
and the other Agra, with all the countiy to the south and 
south-west of it, including all the Deckan, except the kingdoms 
of Golconda and Bijapur. These last were assigned to Cam- 
bakhsh.” 

Tie expired on the 21st of February, A.r». 1707, in the 
eighty-ninth year of his life, and fiftieth of his reign." 

A native historian, impressed with the courage, wisdom, 
and ability of Auraugzib, is at a loss to account for the ill- 
success of his reign. The real defect was in his heart. Had 
he been capa,ble of any generous or liberal sentiment, he woxild 
have been a great prince ; his subjects would not have been 
alienated by his narrow views in religion, nor would the power 
of his officers have been cramped, and their zeal chilled, by a 
constant spirit of suspicion and distrust.” In alluding, for the 


I have taken the translation in 
Scott’s DccK-art. vol. ii. p. S. of the 
Memoirs, thouch the original of it 
must have differed in some slight 
particulars from the Persian copy at 
the India House. 

He left another ■will, seemingly 
prepared when under less agitation. 
It contains some general maxims of 
government, and instructions about 
his funeral ; the expense of which 
was to bo defrayed by a sum of four 
rupees and a half (about ten shillings). 


saved from the price of caps which he 
liad made and sulil. Eight hundred 
and five rupees, which he liad gained 
by copj-ing Konins, were to be given 
to the poor. {See Asiatic Register 
for isor.) 

" Tliese are solar years. He was 
bom the loth Zi Cdad, a.h. 1027, 
about the end of October, .a.d. IGIS 
{Khafi Khan. Gladwin’s Jehanqir, 
p. 45.) 

“ Of all the house of Timfir, 
indeed of all the kings of DcUii, none 



i last time, to his narrow views in religion, which contributed so 
■largely to the niin of his empire, it is well worth while to observe 
|by how little direct persecution that evil result was produced. 
'.The Hindus seem, rather to have-beenjrritated by systematic 
jjdiscouragement than inflamed by acts of cruelty or oppresMon. 
pChey were excluded from ofSce ; they were deluded by a 
ppeciaT tax "their' fais^Md' flK.tiyals.' were, forbidden ; their 
j temples 'were sometimes in^ted ^d destroyed ; jmd it was 
sufficient to ^ocure the" abolition of any ceremony or practice 
of the court that it seemed to give a counten^ce to their 
^superstition : but. it does not appear that. a.smgle Hindu sufiered 
death, imprisonment, or loss of property for his religion, or, 
indeed, that any individual was ever questioned for the open 
exercise .of.;^e7w6rship’ of .his fathers. Yet such is the effect 
of mutual jealousy and animosily, in matters of reli^on, that 
the most violent outrages have seldom raised up so obstinate 
a spirit of resistance as was engendered by the partiality and 
•'prejudices of this emperor. 

Some hundreds of Aurangzib’s letters have been preserved, 
from which we may glean some particulars of his character, in 
addition to the great lines marked by his actions. With all 
his bigotry, he wa s not superstitious. He cordially detests the 
Hindus," and has very little more good-will towards the Shias ; 
but he l^s'put'h6.'moin.ey oh mosques'pr endowments, shows no 
si^ "of being under- the influence of the recognized clergy, and 
often expresses, his. conteinpt for the assumed sanctity of 
faldrs arid desses. > 

^ His government. is, a system of continual mistrust : every 
mail’s character is secretly investigated, arid colleagues are so 
selected that each .may be a. check on his neighbour ; yet there 
never was a prince so much cheated or so ill-sej^ed.' 

The...coldness .of his heart -is conspicuous in the manner in 
which he receives the accounts of the death of his oldest and 
most intimate friends. In so long a life such events often 
' occur, and they always draw forth some pious or philosophical 
. reflection, followed up by strict orders to seize on the property 
i'pf the deceased, to see that none is embezzled, to hunt out 


eiiice the time of Seconder Lodi ever 
appeared eo distinguished in point of 
devotion, austerity, and justice ; and 
in courage, patience, and sound judg- 
ment he was without a peer ; but as, 
from reverence to the injunctions of 
the Divine law, he did not indict 
punishment, and as without punish- 
ment no country can be kept in order 
— ^in consequence, also, of the dissen- 


sions arising from rivalry among his 
nobles— every plan and design which 
he formed came to little good, and 
every enterprise drew into delay, and 
never attained its object. Though 
be had lived ninety years, none of ms 
five senses were at all impaired except 
his hearing in a small degree, but not 
so- that others could perceive it.” 
(Khd/i Khan.) 



all deposits, and to be eareful in reeovering all outstanding 
debts. - I 

His letters almost invariably inelude some poetieal quota- 
tion, or some verse from the Koran. They are sometimes 
familiar, and even jocose, especially those to his sons. One, 
VTitten after he was eight3% ends with some burlesque verses, 
of two or three words long, each of which gives a ludicrous 
description of the present occupations of some one of the 
principal people about his court.” 

Gemclli Carreri, Avho saw Aurangzib in the seventy-eighth 
j'ear of his age, describes him as of low stature, slender, and 
stooping with age, with a long nose and a round beard, the 
whiteness of which was more visible on his olive skin. He was 
dressed in plain white muslin, with one emerald of great size in 
his turban. He stood amidst his omrahs, leaning on a staff ; 
received petitions, read them without spectacles, endorsed 
them Avith his own hand, “ and, by his cheerful, smiling coun- 
tenance, seemed to be pleased with the employment.” ” 

Of all the kings of India, Aurangzib is the most admired 
among the Mussulmans.' There are few who are quite blind 
to the lustre of Akber’s character, but fewer still whose deliber- 
ate judgment would not give the preference to Aurangzib. 

There are some unconnected events which should not be 
entirel^'^ omitted in an account of this reign. 

The insurrection of the Jats has been mentioned ; they are a 
Hindu people of tbe .Sudra class, who inhabit a tract near 
Agra, of which the capital is Bhartpur. Though in an open 
country, and close to Agi'a and Mattra, they occasioned much 
embarrassment to the government even during this reign ; 
and rose to so much greater consequence in those that followed, 
that at one time they were in possession of Agra, and were the 
last people in the plains of India that have offered any serious 
obstacle to the British power. 

In the thirty-eighth year of the king’s reign, a.d. 1693, a 
ship bound from Surat to Mecca with pilgrims, which Khdfi 
Khan describes as carrying eighty guns,” and furnished with 


Thoro nro tlireo collections of 
his^ letters • — First, tho " Kaldmdt i 
Taibdt," published by one of his chief 
Eecretarics, Endyat Ullnh ; second, 
tho “ Bakdim i Knrdim," by the son 
of another seorotary ; and third, the 
“ Dastdr ul Ami Agdhl,” collected 
from all quarters tliirty-eight years 
after his death. Tho first two collec- 
tions profess to bo merely the rough 
drafts or notes which he wrote with 
his own hand for his secretaries. 
Most of the third collection have 


the same appearance. They are 
mthout dates or order, and are often 
obscure, from their brevity, and our 
ignorance of the subjects alluded to. 

Gemelli Carreri, in Churchill, 
vol. iv. 

Tho number is probably not 
exaggerated, though the gims must 
have been light. Some of the Com- 
pnn}’'s ships of 600 tons carried 
seventy guns. (See Maepherson’s 
Com i.erce of Ir)'^*e,.p J33.) 



4,00 mnskets, was attacked by an English ship of small size. 
A gun burst on board the king’s ship ; the English boarded, and 
“ ^though the Clmstians have no courage at the sword, 
yet by bad management the vessel was taken.” 

. On this Aurangzib ordered the English factors at his ports 
’ to be seized, and Erected the Abyssinians to take Bombay. 

The English retaliated by seizing the king’s officers, and the 
Abyssinians, who (by Kliafi Khan’s account) were on a friendly 
footing vfith them, showed no inclination to break it off. At 
length Khafi Khan himself was sent on a mission from the 
viceroy of Guzeriit to Bombay. He describes his reception as 
being conducted with great dignity and good order, and with a 
considerable display of military power. He negotiated with 
elderly gentlemen in rich clothes, and, although they sometimes 
laughed more heartily than became so grave an occasion, yet ho 
seems to have been favourably impressed with their acuteness 
jand intelligence. The English alleged, apparently with truth, 
[that the king’s ship had been taken by pirates, for whom they 
/were not answerable ; and explained their coining money in 
j their own king’s name (which was another complaint against 
'them) by stating that they had to purchase investments at 
I places where the Mogul’s money did not pass. 

Nothing is stated to have been settled on this occasion, but 
it appears from other sources that the English compounded 
for some pecuniary paj^ments.” 

It is cm'ious that I^afi Khdn (though in this case he relates' 
a transaction of small moment in which ho was personall}^'', 
engaged) takes no notice of the war made on Aurangzib by thej' 
English on both sides of India, which was of so much conso l.; 
quencB in the history of the East India Company.” He did' U 
not foresee the future importance of those unskilful antagonists.jlr 


« Grant Duff. 


** [Seo Mill’s History, book i. cli. 6 . — Ed.] 



BOOK XII 


SUCCESSOES OF AUEANGZIB 


CHAPTER I 


TO THE ACCESSION OF MOHAMMED SHAH 
A.D. 1707, A.n. 1119 — A . ji . 1719, a.h. 1131 

Contest between Prince Aznm nnd his older brother. Prince Monzzim — ^Victory 
of Mdazzini, henceforward Bahadur Shall, June, a.d. 1707 ; Babi 
ul n%nvnl, A.n. 1119 — Revolt of Prince Ciimbakhsh in thoDeckan — His 
defeat and death, February, a.d. 170S; Z! Caad, a.h. 1119 — Bahadur’s 
proceedings in tlio Dockan — State of the Alarattas — Factions of Baja 
SAho and TAni BAi — DAiid Khan PannI left in chargo of the Dcckan 
for ZulfikAr KliAn — Slakes a truce ivith the Slarattas — Transactions 
with the RAjputs — Peace with that power, a.d. 1709, a.h. 1121 — 
Rise of tho Sildis — Peaceful character of their sect — Persecuted by 
the Mahometans — ^Their revolt — Guru Govind — Ho forms tho Sikhs 
into a religious nnd nplitary commonwealth — Tlieir doctrines and 
manners — They are overpowered at first — Their fanaticism — ^Their 
successes, ravages, and crucifies under Banda — BaliAdur marches 
against them — ^They are driven into tho hills — Escape of Banda — 
Death of BnhAdur Shah, February, a.d. 1712 ; Slohorram, a.h. 1124 
— Contest between his sons — Artifices of ZulfikAr KIiAn — He secures 
tho ^’ictory to JehAndAr Shah, May or June. a.d. 1712 ; Jamada’l 
awwal, A.H. 1124 — Accession of JehAndAr ShAh — His incapacity — 
Arrogance of ZulfikAr Khan — General discontent — ^Revolt of Prince 
Farokhsir in Bengal — He is supported by Abdullah and Hosein Ali, 
governors of Behar nnd AllahAbAd — Defeats tho imperial army, January 
1,A.D. 1713; ZilHaj 15, A.H. 1124 — Zfilfikar betraj’s JehAndAr ShAh 
to tho enemy, but is put to death along with the emperor, February 4, 
A.D. 1713 ; Moharram 17, a.h. 1125 — Great power of Seiads AbduUah 
nnd Hosein Alt— Jealousy of the emperor — ^His intrigues — ^Hosein Ali 
sent against Ajit Smg, rAja of MarwAr — ^Makes an honourable peace- 
increased distrust — Submission of tho emperor — Hosein All marches 
to settle tho Dcckan, December, a.d. 1715; Zf Hoj, a.h. 1127 — 
Farokhsir instigates DAud KliAn Panni to resist liim — Defeat and death 
of DAud IvliAn, a.d. 1710, a.h. 1 129— Renewed devastations of the Siklis 
— ^They are defeated nnd nearly extirpated — Cruel execution of Banda 
— ^Progress of the Mnrattas — Chin Kilich KliAn (afterwards A'saf Jdh) 
— ^111 success of Hosein Ali — Ho makes peace \vith RAja SAlio, and 
submits to pay tho chout, A.D. 1717 — ^Farokhsir refuses to ratify 
tho treaty — State of the court of Delhi — Abdullali KliAn — ^Plots of 
Faroldisir — Combination of ^eat nobles to support liim — His levity 
and irresolution — Disgusts his confederates — ^Return of Hosein Ali, 
accompanied by 10,000 Marattas, December, a.d. 1718 ; Moharram, 
A.H. 1131 — Faroklisir deposed nnd put to death, February, a.d. 1719; 
Rabius SAni, a.h. 1131 — Nominal emperors set up by the Seiads: 
Rafi ud Darajat, Februaiy, a.d. 1719; Rabi us SAni, a.h. 1131: 
Rafi ud Doula, May, a.d. 1719 ; Rajab. a.h. 1131 : Mohammed ShAh, 
-September, A,D. 1719 ; Zi CAado, a.h, 1131. 



BaMdavr Shdh 

As soon ns .Princo Azj im hoard of his father’s doatli, he returned 
to camp, and ■within a week was proclaimed sovereign of all 
India, in perfect disregard of the late emperor’s will. 

Prince Moazzi m, with better I'oason, assumed the crown at 
C&bul, with the bitlo of BahAdur Shah ; * and both brothers 
prepared to assort their pi’oten^nsjby force of ams. In spite 
of the exhau^tod' stale of tEe empire', ”“tlioy assembled very 
largo armies, and mot at length not far to the south of Agra. 
A bloody b attle ensued, in which Prin ce Azam , and., his -two 
grown-up sons •sypro Idllpd, and his youngest son, an infant, 
was taken prisoner! Prince Azam had disgusted many of his 
principal officers' by his arrogance : among others, Assad 
ICh&n and his son, Ziilfikar Khdn, had quitted his camp, and 
remained spectators of the contest. When the event was 
known, they sent their submission to the victor, l^hddur 
Shah received them graciously, and promoted, them to the 
highest lidnioufs ' in the state. He showed like • indulgence 
towards the other adherents of Azam Shah ; but his confidence 
was chiefly reposed in Monim Khdn, who had been his own 
principal officer at Cdbul, and was now appointed vazir. 
Monim was an equally able and well-intentioned minister ; 
and as the king’s only fault was too great faciljty o^^ 
his acc^sion wns'wol6oitidd'by'‘tlidgr'enTb'ody‘6f'His subjects, 
who looked to some relief from the religious austerity of Aurang- 
zib, and the sacrifices entailed on them by his obstinate wars. 

Prince Cdmbak hsh, though a vain and violent young man, 
had 'admitted the sovereignty of Prince Azam, and had been 
confirmed in his appanage ; but lm_r.efuse.d..io..nckno 3 yJcdgo 
Bahadur Shdh, nn<Lthat.ldng, after attempting in vain to win 
him over by concessions, marched against. him. .to .tho .Dockan, 
and defeated him in a battle nea r Heiderdbdd, where Cdmbakhsh 
..died ..of.. his wounds on the same day. 

The emperor’s presence in the Deckan made it necessary to 
consider what course should be adopted towards the Marattas. 
It was easier at this time to effect an accommodation with them 
than could have been expected from the state of affairs at 
Aurangzib’s death. At that period Sdho .. the rightful rdja, 
was still a prisoner in .the hands of the Moguls, and thqgovern- 
ment..wa8..o'arfied,on by Tdrd_Bdi,- the widow of his .uncle 
Rdja Rdm, in the liamo bflier infant son.. But though the 
necessity of having an efficient chief had induced the Marattas 
to place Rdja Rdm on their throne after the taking of Rdigliar, 
they had not forgotten the hereditary claim of his nephew, 
* [Ho is also cuUod Shfih Alam 1. — ^13 d.] 



and were not pleased to see Mm again excluded without tho 
same motive as before. With a view to profit hyihom con- 
tending claims, Prince Azam, on his raar^ against Pnh/ldur 
Shdh, released Saho, who was now grown up, and promiscfl him 
peace bn favourable terms if he should succeed in establishing 
his title. This plan was adopted at tho suggestion of Z^ilUUAr 
Khan, and completely answered its end. The .Maratta chiefs 
took different sides ; and, instead of overv/belming their 
enemies, who seemed incapable of further resistance, they 
fell iiito civil war among themselves, and left the Moguls un- 
distu rbed at the moment of their greatest weakness. " When 
Bahadur "Shah turned Ms attention to the lifarattas, fi&ho 
seemed likely to prevail in the contest ; and Zfilfik^r, v/ho v/as 
now in great favour, was anxious that peace fihovh] be concluded 
with Mm, at the price of the concessions formerly offcAs'l by 
Auiangmb. But 3Iomm Khan, the vazir, ihoijgb willing 
to agree with the terms, wished them to be granted to T&r& 
Bai. and the whole negotiation fell to the ^ovrid. 



ho allowed him to command tho Joipiir contingent with tho 
army, ho scoma to have deprived him of all a\itlvority in his own 
principality. By tho time tho army rcachod tho Norhadda on 
its advance, Ajit Sing also had rocoivod some oanso of olTonco ; 
and tho two rAjas wont oH together, with their troops, and 
ontorod into a Icagno to resist the Jlogul authority. As soon 
as th o con test in tho Dockan..wns pnt,.an..cnd,to.by.,tho death 
of dainbakhsh, BaiiAdur Shiih turned his. attention to breaking 
up tho confederacy ; but bofbro hb rcaobed tho Bajput country 
ho rocoivod intelligence of tho capture of Sivhind by tho Sikhs, 
and of svich a state of alTairs in tho Panj&b as left him no time 
for his intended operations.* 

In these ciroumstancos ho became anxious to make ponjeo 
with the RAjpiits ; and ns the great obstacle to an accommo- 
dation arose from their fears of troaehoiy, he sontjus^own son, 
Prince Awm uah.ShAn,.to accompany thorn to a nrccting whioh 
took plaoo on tho omj)oror’s lino of march, and at which tho 
rajas appeared at tho lioad of their own armies. 

All their demands wore agreed .to, and..thoy were probably 
loft on tho same footing as the rAna of.Oudipiir. 

Tho Sikhs, against whom the omporor was obliged to march, 
had originally b^cen a religious soot, were then rising into a 
nation, and have in our times attained to considerable political 
influence among tho states of India. 

Thoir founder, NAn ak, flourished about Jho end, of Jiho fif- 
tccuth century. ■ Ho'was a”dTaciplcLbt3\nb’ir, and oonscquontly 
a sort of Hindi! doist, hut his peculiar, tenet, was universal 
toleration. Ho maintained that devotion was duo to God, 
but that forms wore immaterial, and that Hindu and Mahome- 
tan worship wore tho same in tho sight of Ibo Doity.’ Tho 
spirit of this religion promised to keep its votaries at peace 
with all mankind ; hut such views of comiivobcnsivo charity 
wore particularly odious to tho bigotedpart of lihcMahometans’; 
and accordingly, after tho sect had silently increased for more 
than a centuiy, it excited tho jealousy of the Mussulman 
government, and Litss pivitualohio Lwns pu t to d eath in A.T).lflQC.* 
within a year after the decease of Akbor. T his n ot of tyranny 
changed the. .Sikhs .from - inoffensive quicl-ists. rntcT'fanniibnl 
wamdrs. ■ They took up_nr.m s under H nr Govind. tho son of 
thoir martyred pontiff, who inspired them ivith his own spirit 
of revongo and of hatred to their oppressors. Being now 
open enemies of tho government, the Sikhs were expelled 

l 

s Scott's ilfrinoiM of EriUIat Khun, ® nrofpsaor Witfion, Anialic Jfc* 
p. fiS. Tod’a KdfanlhCtn, vol. it. p. 77, srarehra, vol. xvii. p. ‘J.'iS. 
oto. * Sir .T. Alnli'olin, ihiil., vol. xi. 

p. 212. 



from tho neighbourhood of Labor, which had hitherto been 
their seat, and constrained to take refuge in the northern 
mountains.' Notwithstanding dissensions which broke out 
among themselves, thex_ continued their animosity ..to., the 
S lussulm ans, and ..confirmed .their, "martial habits, until the 
accessi on (a.d. 1G75) of Guru Govind, the grandson of Har 
Govmd, and the tonth spirifuarcliief fromNanak. ^PiisJeader 
first . conceived .the idea. of. forming_.the,.Sikhs into _a .religious 
and jnilitary commonwealth, and executed liis .design with 
tlicjsys tcma tic spirit of a Grecian lawgiver.... 

To increase the numbers of his society, h,e^^pli.§hed..all 
dist inctions of east among its members, admitting all converts, 
whether Mahometan or Hindu, Bramin or Chandala, to a 
perfect equality ; while, to preserve its . unity, he instituted 
a peculiar dress and peculiar manners, by which his followers 
were to be distinguished from all the rest of mankind. Each 
was to be a vowed soldier from his birth or initiation, was 
always to carry steel in some form about his person, to wear 
blue_clothes, allow his hair and beard to grow, and neither 
to clip nor remove the hairs on any other part of his body. 

Reverence for the Hindu gods and respect for Bramins 
were maintained, and the slaughter of kine was most positively 
forbidden ; but all other prohibitions relating to food and 
liquors were abolished ; the usual forms of worship were laid 
aside ; new modes of salutation and new ceremonies on the 
principal events of life were introduced ; * and so effectual was 
the change operated on the people, that the Sikhs have now 
(after parting with several of their singularities) as distinct a 
national character as anj’’ of the original races in India. They 
are tall and thin, dark for so northern a people, active horsemen, 
and good matchlockmen : tbe3’^ are still all soldiers, but no longer 
fanatics ; though unpolished, they are frank and sociable, 
and are devoted to pleasure of every description and degree. 

Far different was their character under Guru Govind, 
when they were filled with zeal for their faith and rancour 
against their enemies, and were prepared to do or suffer anything 
to promote the success of their cause. But their numbers 
were inadequate to accomplish their plans of resistance and 
revenge : after a long struggle. Guru Govind saw his strongholds 
taken, his mother and his children massacred, and his followers 
slain, mutilated, or dispersed. His misfortunes impaired his 
reason, or at least destroj’^ed his energy; for so little formidable 
had he become, that he was allowed to enter the Mogul domi- 
nions unmolested, and was murdered by a private enemy, 

^ Sir j. jMnlcoltn. p. 214. searches, vol. si. pp. 219, 220, 2S4, 

• Sir J. JIalcolm, Asiatic Sc- 2SS. 



at Nanddr, in the Deckan.’ But although it is sometimes 
possible to crush a religion even after it has taken root, it can 
only be done by long and steady persecution, and tliai the 
internal disturbances of the Moguls prevented their applying. 

Their Bey jBritie s only exalted the fanaticism, of. the-Sikhs, 
and inspired a gloomy spirit ol'vehgeancej which soon broke 
out into fury. Under a new chief named Banda, who had been 
bred a religious ascetic, and who combined a most sanguinary 
disposition with bold and daring counsels, they broke from 
their retreat, and overran the east of the Panj&b, committing 
unheard-of cruelties wherever they directed their steps, V The 
mosques, of course, were destroyed, and the mullahs butchered ; 
but the rage of the Sikhs was not restrained by any considera- 
tions of religion, or by any mercy for age or sex ; whole towns 
were massacred with wanton barbarity, and even the bodies of 
the dead were dug up and thrown out to the birds and beasts 
of prey. 

The principal scene of these atrocitic.s, was Sirhind, which 
the Sikhs occupied' after' defeatihg'the governor in a pitched 
battle ; but the same horrors marked their route through the 
country eastward of the Satlaj and Jumna, into which they 
penetrated as far as Sehdranpur. They at length received a 
check from the local authorities, and retired to the country on 
the upper course of the Satlaj, between Lodi&na and the 
mountains. This seems, at that time, to have been their 
principal seat ; and it was well suited to their condition, as 
they had a near and easy retreat from it when forced to leave 
the open country. 

Their retirement, on the present occasion, was of no long 
continuance; and on their next incursioas thcjL.rayaged-the 
country- as far as’ the neighbourhood of L&hor on- the one' side, 
and of D elhi it^lf on the other,* 

"It was~’the extent of these depredations that made it 
necessary for Bahadur to come against them in person, ' Ho 
soon drove them within their own limits, and then obliged 
them to take refuge in the hills ; to subdue" them effectually, 
however, required a considerable exertion ; and after Banda 
had at length been reduced to take refuge in a fort, it was only 
by means of famine that the emperor could hope to take the 
place, A long and strict blockade was therefore set on foot ; 
but although the Sikhs endured the utmost extremities of 

1 Sir J, Mnlcolm, Forster’s Tra- * The proceedings of the Siklis, 
veU, p, 203, Tlio latter author states till, their capture of ScliAranpCr, is 
that Guru Govind had n small corn- from Sir J, Malcolm, Forster, and 
mnnd in the ^logul service, which is KhOfi Kh6n : the suh.-)equcnt narra- 
confirmed by Kiiiif{ Klidn, tivo is from Kh&fi Klifin alone. 



)inir;<'r. niul in v.t:{ nnmln*r^. they ptill oontiinirrl tlio 

(Irfont'o. Wlicn Jiirthor hrcaiiit' n {|(*spomtu 

.•-.•illy w'.c nru’r l>y (lie hr-Irnrd ; inniiy of ihc p.nrtnhcrs in 
bold rijtiTpri'o wore hilled, iind tlie Mussulnmns took 
po'-.'-T.'-'-ion of tlir« fort wilhmit further resistance. A person 
wlio seemed to In* their «'!iief, mid had used every means of 
niahinc liinv elf roiv pictioiis. was made jirisoner and carried 
oft in triumph : vheji he arrived in c-anijiit wa*-' found that he 
nar a Hiiuh'i cnjjvcrf. who had .■-■arri(iced himself to save his 
It.uh r, and that Handa himself had eJcaiied durinc; the .sally. 
The emjx-ror, though mnieienlly struck by the prisoner’s 
n lf-devotion as to spare his life, w.ns yet so unpenerous as to 
order him to be .-but uji in an iron rape and sent to Delhi. 

.\fter thi’ siiri'e ■ . tlie einjirror returned to Labor, leaving a 
det.achnu !’.: watch the .‘^‘ihh*-. and to check their dcjircdations. 
’Dii*- ob](‘rt wa'- im! fully attained, and the power of the 
Silclf' w:r. ap.iiu on the a-cendant. when Thahadur iSlulh died 
at Labor, in the }f\enty-rirst lunar year of his age, .and 
fifth of hi-; reijrn. 

Tl-.e death of Dahadur Shall was followed by the usual 
strueele amonp hi>: tons'. 'I’lie incapacity of the eldest (aftcr- 
wanl-j Jeliatidar Sh.ah) had given n great ascondonoy to the 
i.<aa>rul. whf'-e n.atne was Ar.irn tish .Shtin ; ’ and as he was 
mjiporietl by nio-.-t of the nobility and of the army, he appeared 
to have an irro’-i’-tihle t uperiority over his competitors. 

I?ut hi'! three hrothi rs joined their interests, and were kept 
lo'.a-ther by the persuasions and fnl.se promises of Zulfiktir 
Kliaii, wlio' e love of intrigue was still ns .slroiip ns ever. Their 
eoiirnrd \v.i« of short duration, but lasted until the defeat and 
death of A?.im ush »‘'han. Two of the sun’ivinp brothers 
soon after came to an open eontiict, and the third attacked the 
victor on the morning after the battle; he was, however, 
repulsed and slain, and .lehandur Slu'di remained undisputed 
master of the throne. 


Jchthiddr Shuh. 

Immediately on his accession, Jehandnr appointed Ziilfikar 
Khan to he var.ir. 'J'liis crafty and alilc chief had supported 
•Tehundar through the whole of the jireeedinp contest, judging, 
from the low and slothful habits of that prince, that ho was 
l)c.st suited for a tool in the hands of an anihitious minister. 
Accordingly, he assumed the control of the government from 

* ITIiis jirinri* Imd tiiva Ri>v«'nitir 7i'inimliir.diip of Clmttnnutty, Cnt- 
iif I<<>iipil froai in!)" to 170;t. niiil ruttii. iia>l (inviniipnri'. Mo.st. of tlio 
<>;;niti (rnni 1707 to 171*-; anil in tilin' Mur..lii(I Khan wn.i his deputy, 
loos lie hail roM to the Kti(;li:'.h the — Ed.] 



the first, and treated the emperor with the utmost arrogance 
and disdain. He could not have ventured to adopt this course' 
if Jehandar, besides degrading his o'vm dignity, by his vices 
and follies, had not provoked the nobility by his partiality 
for the relations of his favouri'te. mistress. This woman had 
been a public dancer, and her family were of the same dis- 
creditable class ; yet they were exalted to high stations, to 
the exclusion of -the nobles, whom they were dso sdlowed on 
several occasions to insult with impunity. But though their 
disgust at such proceedings prevented the nobility from taking 
part with the emperor, it did not reconcile them to the pride 
and tyranny of Zulfikar,” which soon came to he displayed 
towards all ranks ; and it is not improbable that their dis- 
contents might have led to open opposition, if the attention 
of all had not been attracted by a danger from without. 

One of Jeh anda r ’s first acts had been t o put all the pr inces 
of .tlieVb lood ^ithin 'lii8'Teach~to"_geat£ ; among those whom 
he could not geT mtb' kis'pbireF Vas'Tar^ the son of 

Azinajjsh-Shan,_who was in.Bengal_.at_the_time-of-^ahadur 
SjSIh^i^eath^ — .After.^that...event. and the ruin of Azim u sh 
SViRTij. h ft t.lirRw. -TiiTnHftlf on the compassion a nd fidelity of 
Seiad Hosein All, the, governor of Behar,*an old a3herent‘"bf- 
his father, who warmly espoused his cause, and prevailed on 
his brother, Seiad Abdullah , governor of Allahabad, to-adopt 
the, same co uiseTT*' 

JBv-th e aid of t hese noblem^. Farokhsir assemHedjja^my 
jat_Allah^M,repellecf.afoxceieht'.£obppose'him.6nJnj£advance, 
and had marched to the neighbourhood j?f Agra, . when he was 
met by Jehandar and Zulfikar with an army of 70,000 men. 
The battle'Was'fiefcely 'contested ; and l^sein AH, Jihe,.sp.ul of 
FMokhslr’s,J?llt.6^ri?,®, left for dead .uppn. the..field. But 
success at length declared'fdf ■the rebels ; the -empe ror him self 
fled,.in,jdisguise„to. .Delhij whither Zhlfikar ..retreated at t he 
head of his remaining troops. Je ha ndar, on reaching Delhi, 
repaired to the^'house of Assad .Khan, the father of Zulfikar; 
this pifa'dti sed 'tfait'of immediately committed him to. .custody ; 
and, on the a rriva l of Z-u l fikaT .. p.erBuaded_him,‘ though at first 
unwilling to part with the instrument of his ambition, to 
.end_ea vour to make his peace -with the new emperor.Jjy the' 
sacrifice -oLhiiTf i^TT 

Accordingly, as Farokhsir approached-the.. capital, both 
•father.an d son went o u t to meeirE im. and delivered their late 
unfortunate master .into„ his ..hands. Assad Khants-life^was 

[Iradat Klidn calls him “ scator, hammadan India. — B d.] 
nay, creator of emperors.” Ho was, ’* [O’", more properly, Farrukhsi- 
in foot, the “ kingmaker ” of JIu- yor. — E d.] 



spared ; ” but Zulfikar paid the penalty of his selfish and 
perfidious career, and -was strangled before he left the imperial 
tent. . Jeha ndar was put to death at the same time ; and 
' these severities were followed by many other executions. 


Farolchsir. 

I The accession of Farokhsir was naturally accompanied by 
the elevation of his protectors. Abdullah Khan, the eldest 
.brother, was made vazir ; and Hosein received the rank of 
I amir ul omara (or commander-in-chief), which was the second 
jin the state. These brothers were sprung from a numerous 
iand respected family of descendants of the Prophet, who were 
(settled in the town of Bara ; and in consequence of this 
' origin they are best laiown in India by the name of the Seiads, 
They had expected from their services, as well as from 
the grovelling disposition of Farolthsir, and his submissive 
behaviour while courting their support, that they would be 
allowed to exercise all the real power of the state, leaving to the 
emperor only the pageantry, and such a command of wealth 
and honours as might enable him to gratify his favourites. 
But neither Farokhsir nor his favourites were so easily con- 
tented. His principal confidant was a person who had been 
cazi at Dacca, in Bengal, and on whom he conferred the high 
title of Mir Jumla. This man, though devoid of capacity, had 
an obstinate perseverance in his narrow views, which was well 
suited to gain an ascendency over a mind like Farokhsir’s, 
incapable of comprehending a great design, and too irresolute 
to execute even a small one without support. 

I It was no difficult task to make the emperor jealous of the 
authority which he was so incompetent to exercise, and the 
overbearing conduct of the Seiads gave him a reasonable 
motive for counteracting them. 

The first scheme contrived in his secret cabinet was tof 
weaken the brothers by a division of their force. For this! 
purpose Hosein All was sent against Ajit Sing of Marwar, | 


[As'ad Khdn died in 1716 ; and 
the Seir ul MutaWicrin calls him “ the 
last member of that ancient nobility 
which had conferred so much honour 
on the empire.” Irddat IClidn says, 
“ for above 200 years their family 
had filled the highest offices in the 
state.” — ^E d.] 

u jn sddit are o power- 

ful tribe of Seiads in the eastern port 
of_ the Muznffamagar district. Tho 
origin of tho name barhah is ascribed 
to various sources ; some say that. 


scandalized at the debaucheries of the 
Mina bazar of Dellii, they obtained 
leave to reside outside the tonm 
{bahir ) ; others that it was the chief 
town of twelve {bdrah) which be- 
longed to the clan ; but the spelling 
is opposed to both derivations. 
There are four sub-divisions of the 
tribe. — ^There appears reason to be- 
lieve that their occupation dates as 
far back as tho time of Shams ud din 
Altamish.” (Sir H. Elliot’s Suppl. 
Glossary .) — Ed.] 



wliilo secret messages were (.rniismitt,erl to the Rdjprtt jirineo, 
inl.inmting {.hnt ho could do nothing more (\cnopl,fthlo l,o the 
emperor than hy offering an obatinal.e resistance to his lion- 
tenant. But riosein All was too well aware of the danger 
occasioned hy his absence to insist on terms that might j)ro(rnot 
l.he war ; and Ajit, when his own inl.ereaf.a wore secured, had 
no inducement to make sacrifiees for Ihose of l.ho emjieror. 
.Peace was accordingly concluded, ou terms, to appeamnoojl' 
h'oijourablb to' !Farokhalr ;“'thd rilja engaging to send his aoi| 
to 3’)ellii, and to give his daughter in marriage to the emperor. 

The mutual distrust of the parties at court was inoj’cnsed 
after Hosein AH returned ; and Farokhsir, as doslitute of 
prudence and steadiness as of faith andTioiumr^wMTfxa^ 
sort of person with wlioih it wnalensirpoasiino“l;o*'feelT5e'oui^^^^^^ 

;; The Soiads, coYicoiving (prob7iblj'''wth‘“g0trd‘T[wrabn’y that 
■Iheir lives were aimed at., n.s.somblod t.hoir troops about i,hoir 
Ipalacos, and refused to go to court. It. was now t.ho king’s 
turn to bo alarmed, and t.ho pro})nral.ions of the conto)Kling 
factions throw the capital into the ul.moat confusion and dis- 
tress, and there remained no alternative hut an immodiat.o 
conflict, or t.ho submission of the least, determined of t.ho parties. 
The king was t.heroforo prevailed on to allow t.ho gates of 
t.ho citadel i in which was his palace, to bo occupied by the 
guards of the Sciads, while they wail,cd on him for t.ho ])urpoao 
■of aott.ling the terms of a reconciliation. It u’os there agreed 
.that Mir •lumla shotild bo made governor of Bolulr, and removed 
from court ; that Abdidlah Kluin should oont.iuuo to exorcise 
. the functions, of .yar.ir ; but that Hosoin.shou)djuid,or.t.ako the 
govoi'innont of tjm Bcokan, and iwocecd immediately wil.h his 
army to tlmt clfstia'iit proyinoo. 

Harmony being to appearance restored, the omiioror’s 
nuptials with the daughter of Ajit Sing were celebrated with 
unprecedented splendour ; and the iltiht6r r<lja, from his 
independent territory, saw his importance acknowledged at 
t.ho capital whence ho had in his infancy been convoyed with 
so much difficulty to escape the tyranny of Aurangzib.'* 

After this ceremony Hosein AH sot oil foi' the Deokan. Ho 
was well aware that his continued absence would bo the 
..signal for the recall of Mir Jiimla ; and ho told the om])oror, 
•at part.ing, that if ho hoard of any a1,l;cm]>t to disturb his 
. brother’s authority, ho should bo at Delhi with his army within 
I' three weeks of l.ho intolligonco. 

But Farokhsir did not trust t.o the ordinary chances of war 

“ [noforo lliis nmrrinp'n Hniniltnn of ,17 towns Jn TfonRsI, aiul oxnmplinn 
ofToRls tho RinjiRror'a onrn, nnU ptninn from duos on tlioir aonds, (Sro Mill, 
for Uio oomjimiy llio r.flminiliu-sliip lioolc iv. cli, 1.) — J.Jn.] 



for affording employment to his general. He had recourse 
for this purpose to Daud^ IOmn.i.Pnnm, who was renowned 
throughout India for liis^rcckless courage, and whose memory 
still survives in the tales and proverbs of the Deckan. Baud 
TCImn ha d- been removed on the accession of Parokhsir to the 
provincB-of-Guzerat,' to which that . of . IChandesh was" now 
aHded^ and, being an old fellow-soldier of Zulfikar IChan, 
could be relied on for zeal against the instrument of his rnin. 
He was secretly instructed to repair immediately to Kliandesh, 
to carry with him all the troops he could collect, to exercise 
his influence vnth the Slarattas and other chiefs of the Deckan, 
and, \mder pretence of co-operating with Hosein Ali, to take 
the first opportunit 3 '^ of accomplishing his destruction. Baud’s 
manner of executing these orders was conformable to his 
established character. He at once set.Hosein Ali at, defiance, 
p roce eded to engage him as an open enemy, and soon brought 
the question to a trial of strength in the field. The impetuosity 
of bis charge on this occasion entireh' disconcerted Hosein All’s 
army ; they began to disperse in all directions, while Baud 
Khan, at the head of 300 chosen men of his tribe, armed with 
battle-axes, pushed straight at the person of his opponent. 
At this decisive moment Baud received a ball through his 
headj and hiriall Immediately turned the fortune of the day. 
Hii wife, a Hindu princess, who had accompanied him to 
Klidndcsh, stabbed herself on hearing of his death. 

Hosein Ali, after his victory, proceeded to his operations 
against the Marattas, without imputing to the emperor any 
share, in the opposition which he had met with.*' 

Sleanwhile, the_.longTContinued ..dissensions, among the 
Mussulmans had afforded an opportunity to the Sikhs to 
recruit their strength. -Banda ha d.. issued from his retreat 
defeated the imperial troops, and ravaged the’ level country 


“ The above account is from the 
Seir til iluldkhcrin and Scott’s 
Dccl-an, who linvo botli borrowed 
from IChfifi ICiidn. [The Scir (or 
rather Siyar) vt Mutaalchkliirin was 
'vritten in 1780 by Mir Gliuldm 
Husain Klidn ; it contains an abridg- 
ment of tho early history, and n full 
narrative from tho death of Aurang- 
sib. It was translated into English 
in 1789 by a Frenchman resident in 
Indio, and General Briggs published 
the first volume of a revised transla- 
tion in 1832. General Briggs re- 
marks : “ It embraces n period of 
about 70 years, ond affords a com- 
plete inright into the events wliich 
caused tho downfall of tho Muham- 


madan power and the elevation of the 
Mahrattns ; and it brings us to tha 
first steps which led to the occupation 
of Bengal, and eventually of all India, 
bj' tho British Government. The 
work is written in the style of private 
memoirs, tho most useful and en- 
gaging shape which liistory can 
assume ; nor, excepting in tho pecu- 
liarities which belong to the Muham- 
madan character, do wo perceive 
throughout its pages any inferiority 
to tho historical memoirs of Europe. 
Tho Due do Sully, Lord Clarendon, 
or Bishop Biu-not, need not have 
been ashamed to be the authors of 
such a production.” — Ed.] 
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to foment their internal dissensions, but to induce several 
of their chiefs to espouse the Mogul cause. 

But these measures, though they prevented the increase 
of the ^laratta power, had little effect in restoring the tran- 
quillity of tlic country ; and the removal of Chin Kilich IQian, 
to make way for Hoseiir ^li, 'end' to tluTliltre good 

tli^lurd produced^ Bands of jlaraitas ravaged the Jlogul 
terfitgrj^ as before, and individuals of that nation seized on 
villages within its limits, and turned them into forts, from 
whence the}' plundered the adjoining districts.” 

The most troublesome of these, at the time of Hosein All’s 
arrival, was a chief whose family name was Dabari : he occupied 
a line of fortified villages in Kluindesh, and, by his depreda- 
tions on caravans and travellers, shut up the great road from 
Hindostan and the Deckan to Surat. 

Soon after the defeat of Daiid Khan, a very strong detach- 
ment was sent to remedy this jircssing evil, and was opposed 
by the usual Maratta tactics. The villages were evacuated as 
the ^loguls advanced, and re-occupied as soon as they had 
passed b}' ; and Dabari, after affecting to fly till he reached 
a convenient scene of action, suffered himself to be overtaken, 
when his men dispersed in small parties among the hills and 
broken ground with which the place was surrounded. The 
Moguls, elated with their victory, broke up to pursue the fugi- 
tives. The !Marattas allowed them to involve themselves in the 
ravines until they could no longer assemble, and then turned 
on them at once, cut the general and most of the detachment 
to pieces, and did not suffer one to escape tiU he was stripped 
of his horse, arms, and even clothes.” The further progress 
of the campaign corresponded to this inauspicious commence- 
ment; and the Marattas, in addition to the manifest inefficiency 
of their enemies, were encouraged by the intrigues of Farokhsii’ 
himself. At length Hosein AH, finding that his presence could 
no'longer be spared at Delhi, made a treaty with Raja Saho ; 
and agreed to.acknowledge his cIaim.tQ.the wh ole of thelerritory 
formerly -possessed by Sivaji, with the addition of later con- 
quests ; , to restore all the forts in his possession within that 
tract; to allow the levy of the cJioui,'^ or fourth, qver.the_whole 
of thdDeckan ; and to make a further payment of one-tenth 
on the remaining revenue, under the name of sirdesimikhi. 
This tenth, with the cession of part of the territory, was all 
that had been demanded in the last negotiation with Aiuangzib. 
In return, Saho was to pay a tribute of_tenJacs-of - rupees, to 

” Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 431. Scir il/HfaMenn, vol. i. p. 142. 

Briggs’ Seir ul Mxtidkhcrtn, vol. i. Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 446. 

P. 141. 



furnish 16,000 horso, to preserve the tranquillity of the country, 
and to bo answerable for any loss occasioned by depredations 
from whatever quarter. 

Though Saho had at this time a superiority in the Maratta 
civil war, a great part of the country thus acknowledged to bo 
his was not in his possession ; and he was entirely unable to 
check the depredations of the hostile jmrty, if ho could those 
rof his own adherents. But Hosoin Airs object was attained 
Sby being enabled to withdfaw’ his troops ffdm“ the Deckan, 
and by obtaining the assistance of a body of 10,000 Marattas 
onJiis-march .to Delhi.®' Fai’okhsir refused to ratify this dis- 
graceful treaty. His refusal only served to hasten the crisis 
of the dispute botweeh^mi '^ Soiads." The 'ultimate 
occurrence' of 'Bucli' an event had long become inevitable. 

Abdullah IClian, the older of the brothers, though a man of 
talents,'" was' 'indolent and fond of pleasure. IIis„.,business 
of vazir, thbfcfdre, was left ' to his. .deiiuty, . a . Hindu named 
R.attan Chand,:* wlioae strict measures and arbitrary temper 
made his administration very unpopular. Kneouraged by 
this circumstance, and by Abdullah’s want of vigilance, 
Parokhsir began to form schemes for the recovery of his 
riido pendchco ; and roports'arbsb of ah iritehtion oh his part 
to. seize the yazir’s person. These rumours seemed confirmed 
by the proceedings of some largo bodies of troops who had 
been suddenly dismissed from the king’s service, and by the 
unexpected appearance of Mir Jumla, who had made a rapid 
and secret journey from Bchar to Delhi. Ho ropresenled 
himself as obliged to fly from the dangers to which ho was 
exposed by the disaffection of the troops in his province : he 
was very coldly received by the emperor ; and ho ostensibly 
threw himself on the vazir’s ijrotection, professing to have 
renounced all thoughts of public employment. But these 
appearances did not satisfy the vazir. , Ho assembled his 
adherents, , and prepared for .the .worst that might occur. Tf 
the emperor had entertained the design imputed to him, ho 
had not the courage to carry it through. Overawed by the 
vazir’s preparations, ho hastened to appease his resentment, 
protested his anxious wish to maintain the administration on 
its present footing, and dismissed Mir .Jumla,, to his native 
town of 

But this reconciliation was only superficial : the vazir 
retained a well-founded conviction of the emperor’s insincerity; 

Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 144, ole. JfohnininodnnCfizfRoftlioprovinooa.” 

[“Ho was appointed financial (Sir H. Klliot, Siippl. QIohh. p. •lilt.) 
minister, and posaossed aueh infinnneo — IOd.] 
as to bo ompowored to noiniimto tlio 



and tlio other almost immediately renewed his plots, which ho 
took up with as much levity, and abandoned Avith as much 
pusillanimity, as befoiw 11 is plan now was, to form a com- 
bination of the prineij>al persons who wore discontented 
with the var.ir. Amonp these was.Jei Siny. raja of Amber. 
This chieftain had been jueviously cmjdoycd against the Jats, 
.and had. by a long course of operations, reduced them to 
extremities, when the var.ir opened a direct negotiation Avith an 
agent Avhom they had sent to Delhi, and granted them peace in 
a manner very derogatory to the honour of Jei Sing. Chin 
Kilich Khan, Avho hatl been removed from the A-ieeroyalty of 
the Deckah to the petty gOA-ernment ofMoradabad, Avas also 
ready to u-venge the injury, and Avas .■summoned to Delhi : he 
Awas joined by Sirbuland Khan, governor of Dehar : Kaja Ajit 
Sing, the emperor’s fa(her-in-l.aA\-, AA-as also sent for, but shoAA’ed 
no inclination to embark in an enterprise directed by such 
unsteady hands, and soon after openly attached himself to iho 
prevailing ]iarty. The other conspirators, hoAvever, Avcrc 
rcaloiis : and it Awas determined to ,assassinate the A’azir on the 
occasion of a great annual solemnity, at Avhich the number of 
troo]AS Avell affected to the king Avould much surjiass that, of 
Abdullah’s guards. But Farokhsir had noAV got a ncAV fax-ourite, 
a Cashmiri.an of Ioav biith and profligate manners, on Avhom ho 
conferred the title of Bokn ud _Doula. By this man’s per- 
suasion. Avhich fell in Avith his natural timidity, he postponed 
the execution of the ooneerterl plot ; and he aftcrAvards pro- 
mised to his favourite the succession to the office of prime 
i^ninistcr, and conferred on him, as a priA'ato jagir, the A’cry 
district of Avhieh Chin Kilich Kluin Avas governor. 

Disappointed and disgusted Avith this preference, and con- 
vinced that Farokhsir’s irresolution must bo fatal to anj* plan 
in Avhich ho Avas an actor, his confederates, Avith the exception 
of Jei Sing, lost no time in making their peace Avith the A-azir. 
Tiiat minister, Avhose fears had been uAvakened by the jirevious 
appearances, had already called for the assistancc.of his brother 
from the Dcckan ; and Hosein AH, Avho kept his army aib his 
devotion, by carefully excluding persons appointed by the court 
from command, Avas noAv in full march on the capital, a.d. 171S, 
December; a.u. 1131, Moharram.” Jei .Sing endeavoured to 
excite the emperor to take .some decisiA-e step during the short 
interval that Avas left., but AA’as unable to animate that feeble 
prince even Avith the courage of despair ; and Hosein All’s first 

’’ Tliifl is tlio (Into of liis iniirch ninlioa llio yonr A.u. 1719. A.ii. IKV-: 
from Kh/indi'sli. fnlcon from KhiAfi nml innny of ila sulisoiuiont dntos 
Khfin ; Grant Duff also conlirins llio differ, in tlia namo mannor. from all 
year. Tlin Srlr til Mutiikherhi ollu'r a\itliorilioM. 

(Briggs’ translation, vol. i. p. lOt) 
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demand, on his arrival, .was for the dismission^ of the raja 
.to.„liis, own territory. Farokhsir, thus at the mercy of his 
enemies, had recourse to the most abject submission. Hosein 
All remained encamped without the city ; but the vazir’s 
guards -were admitted into the palace, and it only remained 
to the brothers to decide on the fate of its tenant. In this 
state of affairs, some nobles who remained faithful to the 
emperor set out with their retainers to his assistance ; and a 
rising of the townspeoiile, for the purpose of massacring the 
Marattas, took place at the same time. In consequence of 
the confusion which followed, Hosein Ah marched into the 
city, of which he took possession after some opposition. It 
seemed no longer safe to spare Farokhsir ; and that unfortunate 
shadow of a king was dragged from his hiding-place in the 
seraglio, and privately put to death. 

Some of the fruits of Aurangzib’s religious policy appeared 
during this reign. Endyat Ull ah. who had been secretary to 
that monarch, being appointed to the head of the finance, 
endeavoured to enforce the capitation tax on Hindus with the 
rigour of his former master ; but he was soon forced to desist 
by the public clamour, and the tax was formally abolished in 
the next reign. 

There was a violent affray between the Shias and Sunnis in 
the capital, and a still more .serious one, in Ahmedabad, between 
the Hindus and ^Mussulmans, in which many lives were lost : on 
this occasion the SInssulman governor (Daud Khan Panni) 
took part with the Hindus. 

Ory the.depqsition of Farokhsir, the Reiads set up a young 
p rince of the bl ood, to 'whom they gave the title of Rafi ud 
—J^arajdU.. He died in little more than three months, of a 
consumption, when another youth of the same description 
was set up under the name of Eafi ud Doula, and came to the 
same end in a still shorter period. 

These princes had lieen brought up in the recesses of the 
seraglio, without ain- prospect of the succession, and had the 
ideas, of .women superinduced on those of children. Their 
deaths must have been inconvenient to the Seiads, and they 
pitched on a healthier young man as their successor. This was 
Iloshen-Akhter..:. he had no advantages in previous situation 
over the others ; but his mother was a woman of ability, and 
had perhaps helped to form his character, as she subsequent^ 
influenced his conduct. 

He was raised to th e throne by the title of Mohammed Rliah.-^ 

^ At Wohammed’B accession it "n'as commence from the death of Farokh- 
determined that the names of his two sir. {Scir ill Mulcikhcrm, vol. i. p. 
pi-edecessors should be left out of the 197. ' Grant DuS, vol. i. p. 450. 
list of kings, and that his reign should Marsdon, Numisniata Orientalia.) 
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Ilohammed Shah 

The murder of Faroldisir (in spite of liis personal character, and 
the familiarity of such a catastrophe in Asia) iiroduced a 
general feeling of honor, and led to suspicions regarding the 
premature deaths of his successors. , The frequent change of 
pageaiits also drew attention to the . moving po^yer, wliich they 
Avere intended to veil. 

: The authority of the Seiads, thus shaken in the public 

opinion, was further impaired by their own disagreement, as 
well as by the discontent of some of their principal adherents, 
and soon began to show signs of weakness in the inefficiency 
■of the internal government. 

The governor of Allahabad a Hindu) rebelled ; and, 
although Hosein Ali went against him in person, he only gave 
up his province on condition that he should receive that of 
Oudh in exchange ; the tributary state of Bundi required a 
strong force to settle some disturbances that broke out there ; 
Avhile the Afghan-chief, of Kosur, in the south of the Panjab, 
revolted,- defeated the royal troops, and Avas not subdued 
Avithout an effort. A furious contest between Hindus and 
jMussulmans also took place in Cashmir, in AAhich the efforts 
of tho government to maintain tranquillity were unavailing, 
until some thousand persons had fallen on tho tAVO sides, and 
much loss of property had been sustained. 

The most alarming sign of the times Avas in the proceedings 
of Chin Kilich Khan. This chief (whom, anticipating tho 
title, I shall henceforth call A'saf Jah, and Avhose descendants 
are knoAvn to Europeans as Nizams of the Deckan) was of a 
respectable Turk family, and was the son of Ghazi ud din, 
a favourite officer of Aurangzib, under which emperor he 
also distinguished himself. He shoAved spirit in maintaining 
his dignity during the depression of tho nobility by the mistress 
of Jehandar Shah and her relations ; * and subsequently rose 

* Being rudely stopped in a nniro-w to repel force with force, dispersed tho 
street, to innke wny for n woman who favourite's retinue, and compelled her 
had unbounded induenco with tho to quit her elephant, and escape ou 
inlslress, and through her with tho foot to tho palace, 
emperor, ho ordered his attendants 




Amin Khan, one of the noblemen who had deserted Farokhsir, 
Avhen he proved a traitor to his own cause, and who had since 
adhered to the Seiads, though full of envy and disgust at their 
power and arrogance. He was in the habit of conversing in 
Turk! with klohammed, and by means of that language, which 
was ■unknown to Indian Seiads, he was able to ascertain the 
sentiments of the emperor, although closely surrounded by the 
connexions and creatures of the brothers. Hints interchanged 
in this manner paved the way to more private communications, 
and a party was gradually formed, the second place in which 
was occupied bySadat,Khm,.originalIya merchant of Khorasan, 
who had risen to a military command, and was the progenitor 
of the present kings of Oudh. These combinations, however 
secret, did not fail to excite obscure apprehensions in the minds 
of the Seiads, and occasioned much perplexity about the 
maimer of disposing of the emperor during the approaching 
contest with A'saf Jah. It was at length decided that Hosein 
Alishould march to.the.Deckan, and should cany the emperor 
and some of ' the suspected nobles along with him, while 
Ab dull ah. shouldjemain at Delhi, and watch over the interests 
of his family at home. 

After much hesitation the brothers...q.uittedA.gra, and each 
marched off towards his destined station. The separation was 
judged by the conspirators to afford an opportunity for exe- 
cuting their designs. It was de termined to assassinate Hosein 
j^,_and Mir Heider, a savage CalmuC— wlid'Ctlfough a man of 
some rank in his own country) was ready for the most desperate 
enterprise — was pitched on to strike the blow. He waited for 
his victim as he pa.ssed in his palankin, and attracted his 
attention by holding up a petition. Hosein Ali made a sign to 
his- attendants to allow him to approach, and was about to 
read the petition, when hKr-.Heider phunged... his ^.dagger.. into 
..his-body.— The blow was fatal : Hosein Ali rolled out a corpse 
from the opposite side of the palankin, and Mir Heider was 
■ cut to pieces in an instant by the fury of the attendants. The 
;dcath of this powerful minister threw the wliole camp into 
'commotion. A fierce conflict took place between liis adlierents, 
manj’- of whom were Seiads like himself, and the partisans 
of the conspirators, who were joined by numbers whose only 
lobjcct was to protect the emperor. "lilohammed was with 
some difficulty prevailed on to show himself at the head of 
his own friends, and his appearance materially contributed 
to decide the fate of the day. The party of the Seiads was 
chiven from the field, and many Vf its members, -with -all the 
neutral part of the army, made tlicir submission to the empeor. 

The intelligence of this event reached Abdullah Kan 




to the Seiads 5 tlie^dditioii.o£J;hat_olAimk. had been secretly 
promised -by -'lldhamined, as the price of his friendship or 
neutrality in the contest between himself and those brothers, 
and a grant for life of both governments had been delivered to 
him under the royal seal. In spite of these engagements, Ajit 
was how removed from Guzerat ; and although his deputy, a 
Rajput, endeavoured to keep possession by force, he was driven 
out by the Mussulmans of the province, and compelled to take 
refuge with his master at Jodpur. Ajit_,Si.ng,. pn th is, occupied 
Ajmir-with _a large arniy _^of,;Rajputs,.. took and plundered 
Namol, and advanced'his parties to Rewari, within fifty miles of 
DeUii,— ,A11 attempts 'to check' his' progress had been rendered 
ineffectual by the dissensions of the generals ordered against 
him, and their reluctance to undertake the duty ; and when, 
at last, the commander-in-chief moved out to protect the 
capital, he was glad to agree to the terms originally proposed 
by Ajit, that Jie should submit to theJoss .. of Guze rat on condi- 
tion of being confirmcd iii Ajmir.- 

Soo^fter this, A'saf Jah arrived at Delhi, and. to ok po sses- 
siori"bf tKh'jofficX.lof Though'''he"’had for some time 

heSi" apprised of his appointment, he thought it of more 
importance to secure his independence in the Deckan than to 
seize on the authority held out to him at the capital. He had 
been engaged in many transactions with the Marattas, who 
were rapidly assuming the form of a regular government, 
and it was not till he had settled affairs in that quarter to his 
7 satisfaction that he repaired to DeUii. He found the court 
in a state of the utmost weakness and disorder. The emperor 
, ' was given up to pleasure ; his favourite advisers were young 
men of the same pursuits, and his mistress had such an ascend- 
ency over him that she was allowed to keep his private signet, 
and to use it at her discretion. This state of things gave 
great disgust to A'saf Jah, brought up at the austere court of 
Aurangzib, and, in spite of his predilection for intrigue, both 
able and willing to conduct a vigorous administration ; but he 
had neither the boldness nor the poWer to seize the government 
by force : and he made no progress in gaining the confidence 
of the emperor, who felt himself constrained by his grave 
manners, and importuned by his attempts to draw attention to 
public business, and who had no greater pleasure than to see 
;his antiquated dress and formal courtesy burlesqued by his own 
dissolute companions. 

After some months of mutual dissatisfaction, the emperor 
and his favourites thought they had devised a plan to free 
themselves from their troublesome counsellor. Heider Culi, 

* Seir til Mtitahhcrin. Tod’s Ttajasthun. 




Mobnriz’s adlici'cnts. As ho mndo litUc progress in this mode 
of hostility, ho at last came to open ^^’ar, and soon gained 
a decided victory over Mobariz, ■who lost his life in the battle. 
As the emperor had not avowed the attack which ho had 
instigated, A'saf Jab, not to be outdone in dissimulation, sent 
the head of Mobariz to court with his own congratulations on 
the extinction of the rebellion. He then fixed his residence at 
Hcidcrabad ; and though he continued to send honorary 
presents, on fixed occasions, to tho om]ieror, ho thenceforth 
conducted himself, in other respects, as an independent prince. 

But, although ho was bo3mnd tho reach of attack from his 
former sovereign, ho was by no moans equally secure from 
his neighbours the ]\Iarattas. Their power, being noAV con- 
centrated and in able hands, was too groat for any resistance 
that he could oppose to it, and all tho refinements of his artful 
policy were for a time emplojmd to divert it from himself, 
and to turn it against his enemies at Delhi. 

The change in tho state of tho Maratta government had been 
gradually brought about during a considerable period, and 
requires to be taken up from .tho conunoncemont. Though 
Sabo had been set up as raja by the Moguls, it suited tho 
policy of A'saf Jah, during his first government of tho Dcckan 
(a.d. 1713 to A.D, 1716), to assist his rival, Samba, at that 
time the weaker of the competitors. Other circumstances 
tended, soon after, to depress tho party of Saho, who would 
never have recovered his superiority but for the abilities of 
his minister, Balaji WiswanAth. 

This person (the founder of tho Bramin dynasty of PdshwAs) 
was the hercditaiy accountant of a village in tho Conoan. 
He afterwards entered into the service of a chief of tho JAdu 
family, whence ho was transferred to that of tho rAja. Ho 
distinguished himself bj' many services ; tho most important 
of which was his bringing over A'ngria (a powerful chief as 
well as famous pirate), in the Concan, from tho side of Samba 
to that of Sabo. 

His merits wore at length rewarded with tho office of 
peshwA, at that time tho second in the state ; the pirti nidlu,' 
or delegate of the raja, being the first. 

It was through his means that tho cession of territory and 
tribute was obtained from Hoscin Ali Khan (a.d. 1717), and ho 
was joint commander of tho Maratta force that accompanied 
that minister to Delhi. At that time SAho (without in other 
respects lajdng aside the titles or the independence assumed by 
his predecessors) was content, in his intercourse with tho Mogul 
court, to acknowledge himself a vassal of tho empire. It was 

' [Or, iiioro projirrly, prntinirlhi. — En.] 



professodly in this quality that his troops accompanied IToscin 
All, and the fall of that chief did not ncccssaril 3 ’- make anj’’ 
change in their relation to the government. Under this view 
Balaji remained at Delhi after the death of Farokhsir, and 
ultimateh* obtained a ra.tification of the treaty bj’’ Jlohammed 
Shah (.\.n. ITCO). This rceognition of his authoritjq together 
Avith other advantages, had cstablirhed the ascendency of Saho 
over his rival ; and ]>alaji, before his dcatli (which happened 
in October 1720), had the satisfaction of seeing him placed 
above the assaults of enemies, either foreign or domestic. 

The cessions b\* the treaty having given legality to what 
before was mere robherA’ enabled Balaji to introduce some 
degree of order into the .Maratta mode of collection. It appears 
cxtraordinarA', at first sight, that he did not prefer a solid 
territorial possc'ssion to assignments on other proprietors, such 
as the cho'id and nirdcsmiihfii ; or that he did not, at least, 
consolidate those dues, bA* (hroAving those on the same territory 
into one head,, and uniting it AA'ith the land revenue AA'here 
that also belonged to the Marattas. But it Avas bj* no means 
his object to simplifj- the claims of his goA'cmment. Pie 
knew, from the relative poiA-er of the parties, that the raja 
Avould bo a gainer in all disputed points Avith the Moguls, and 
Avas more anxious to obtain a pretext for interference and 
encroachment over an extensive territor}' than clearly defined 
rights AA-ithin a .small one. In furtherance of this policy, he 
claimed, as clioul, one-fourth of the permanent revenue fixed 
by Tcdar !Mal and IMalik Amber, of AApiich but a small portion 
Avas noAv realized from tho exhausted countrj’ ; and although 
be did not enforce this principle to its full extent, it still served 
to keep his claim undefined. It Avas not in dealing AA-ith the 
^loguls alone that he profited bA" keeping up this system of 
confusion : by granting the cJioul and sirdesmtihM to different 
persons, and cA'cn inventing ncAV subdivisions, so as to admit 
of further partition, he parcelled out the revenues of every 
district among scA’cral IMaratta chiefs ; so that, AA'hile each had 
an interest in increasing the contributions to the general 
stock, none had a compact property such as might render him 
independent of the goA'ernment. The intricacy produced in the 
affairs of tho ^laratta chiefs, by these innumerable fractions of 
revenue, led to another effect that Balaji had quite as much at 
heart ; it thrcAV them entireh" into the hands of their Bramin 
agents, and strengthened the pesliwa’s power by increasing that 
of his cast. But, though this sj'stem of subdivision was 
general, it was not universal ; some chiefs had alread3’' landed 
possessions in the old torritoiw ; and similar gi'ants, more or 
less extensive, continued to be made from special favour. 



Every chief required a village or two for his head-quarters, 
and all were anxious to possess the government claims on those 
of which they were natives or hereditary officers. 

Balaji Wiswanath was succeeded by his son Baji Rao, the 
ablest of all the Bramin dynasty, and of all the Maratta nation 
except Sivaji. Baji Rao did not at once enjoy the whole 
authority that had been possessed by his father. He had a 
powerful rival in the pirti nidhi, and the interests of those 
politicians were not more opposed than their opinions. The 
pirti nidhi was sincerely apprehensive of the effects of a further 
diffusion of the Maratta power ; and he strenuously eontended 
for the necessity of consolidating the raja’s present possessions, 
suppressing civil discord, and acquiring a firm hold on the 
countries in the south of the peninsula, before attempting 
to make any conquests in Hindostan. Baji Rao took a wiser 
as well as holder view. He saw that the hordes of predatory 
horse, who were so useful in an enemy’s country, would be 
utterly ungovernable at home ; and that - it was only by 
forming an army, and establishing a military command, 
that an efficient internal government eould he brought into 
existence. He therefore counselled an immediate invasion 
of the northern provinces, and pointed out the inward weakness 
of the Mogul empire, which was nowhere so rotten as at the 
core : “ Let us strike,” said he, “ the withered trunk, and the 
branches will fall of themselves.” The eloquence and earnest- 
ness with which he pressed his advice overcame all the doubts 
of the raja ; and when urged by Baji Rao to allow him to carry 
his standard beyond the Nerbadda, he exclaimed, with enthu- 
siasm, “ You shall plant it on Himalaya.” ' 

The results of these debates gave Baji Rao a preponderance 
in the counsels of the raja, and his ascendency daily increased 
from the necessity for his assistance. Though Saho was not 
destitute of abilities, his education in a Mussulman seraglio 
was alike unfavourable to hardiness of body and activity of 
mind ; while Baji Rao, born in a camp, and trained up a 
statesman and diplomatist, combined the habits of a Maratta 
horseman with an enlarged judgment and extensive knowledge. 
Unlike his cold-blooded brethren of the priestly class, his 
temper was ardent and his manner frank ; he never flinched 
from fatigue or danger, and could make a meal of dry grain 
rubbed out of the husks between his hands as he rode along on 
a march. 

His designs on the northern provinces were aided b}'’ the 
Moguls themselves. Shortly before the battle with Mobariz, 

* Grant Duff, and Maratta MSS. quoted by that author, vol. i. pp. 
482 — 480 . 



A'saf Jah was removed from his governments of j\Ialwa and 
Guzerat. l\aja Girdharvas appointed to ilio former province, 
and found no difiiculty in occupjdng it ■\vliilc the troops were 
drawn off to the contest in the Dcckan, but was unable to 
defend it from the incursions of Baji Rao ; and in Guzerat, 
Hamid Khan, A'saf’s uncle, not only offered a strenuous resist- 
ance himself, but directly called in the aid of the lilarattas. 
In return, he gave up to them the cliout and smlesmnkln of 
the country under him ; and Sirbuland Khan, the lawful 
governor, though successful in expelling Hamid, was, after 
a long struggle, obliged to confirm the grant. 

Kotwithslanding the loss of these governments, A'saf Jab’s 
power was now so well e.stablishcd in the Deckan, that he 
thought he might venture on an attempt to reduce that of 
his formidable neighbours. For this purpose he again availed 
himself of their internal dissemsions. He first applied himself 
to tlie pirti nidln. and bj' his means had nearly concluded 
a treaty, by which the chou( and sirdcsmnkhi on the country’’ 
round his new capital were to be commuted for a territorial 
cession and a fixed pccuniarj* payment ; but Baji Riio, faithful 
to his system of indefinite claims, and no doubt offended by the 
interference of his old rival, gave his decided opposition to 
the execution of the agreement ; and A'saf gained nothing 
by the negotiation, except the advantage of exasperating the 
jealousies of the jMaratta ministers. 

His next attempt of the same nature was of more im- 
portance. Samba,’ the claimant to the Marntta throne, though 
eclipsed by the superior fortune of Saho, had fixed the seat 
of his government at Colapur, and retained the southern part 
of the dominions of his farailv, while he continued to assert 
Ins claim to the wliolc. A'saf Jah, without formally espousing 
his cause, affected to be in doubt to whom he ought to pay the 
money due from his country to the Marattas, and called on the 
parties to exhibit the grounds of their respective claims. This 
demand was highly resented by Saho, and his anger found a 
willing instrument in Bs'iji Rao. At the end of the rainj’’ 
season, the peshwa invaded A'saf’s territories, and first 
tlureatened Burhanpur ; but when A'saf Jah (now openlj^ 
joined by Samba) moved to the relief of that city, Baji Rao 
changed the direction of his march, made a rapid incursion 
into Guzerat (where the cliout had not at that time been con- 
firmed), and, after ravaging the province with fire and sword, 

’ t" Sivaji, tho idiot son of TdriV Sanibhaji, tho son of Rajis Bdi, the 
Bdi. died of tlio smallpox in Jan., younger widow of Raja Ram, in her 
1712; and Ramchander Pant seized stead." (Duff’s Mahrattas, vol. L p. 
the opportunity to remove TarA Bai 42 G.) — Ed.] 
from the administration, and to place 



returned with equal celerity to the Deckan. He now la.d 
waste the country round A'saf’s arnij^ and so straitened 
his supplies, by the usual Maratta means, that he was obliged 
to renounce his comiexion wdth Samba, and to concede some 
other advantages to the Maratta government. After this 
adjustment, Baji Eao crossed the Nerbadda to ravage Malwa, 
and to extort Sirbuland Khan’s confirmation of liis predecessor’s 
grant of the chout of Guzerat. 

During his absence the pirti nidlii surprised and defeated 
Samba, and at last compelled him to sign a treaty acknow- 
ledging Salio’s right to the whole Maratta country, except 
a tract round Cohipur, bounded on the west by the sea. This 
portion he was himself to retain, with the title of raja, and the 
same dignity as that assumed by Sabo. Though this success 
raised the reputation of the pirti nidhi, it did not enable him 
to enter the lists w'ith the peshw'a, and A'saf was obliged to 
look out for some other instrument to disturb the Maratta 
government. 

He found one in the head of the family of Dabari, the 
hereditary senapati or commander-in-chief. This leader had 
been the principal means of establishing the Maratta power 
in Guzerat, and saw with indignation the fruit of his labours 
carried off by another. His jealousy derived additional 
bitterness by the ascendency acquired by the p6shwa, who 
now conducted the government without the least, control 
on the part of the raja. Incited by these feelings, and the 
promise of powerful co-operation from A'saf Jah, Dabari 
assembled an army of 35,000 men, and set out for the Deckan, 
with the professed object of delivering the raja from the 
thraldom of his minister. 

Baji Rao had not an equal force at his disposal ; but what 
ho had was composed of old troops, and he saw the advantage 
of promptitude in acting against a combination. Without 
allowing time for A'saf Jah to declare himself, he crossed 
the Nerbadda, entered Guzerat, and encountered Dabari not 
far from Baroda. The superiority of his veterans over Dabari’s 
less experienced troops decided the victory in his favour, and 
be used it with prudence and moderation. Dabari having 
fallen in the action, he conferred his office, in the raja’s name, 
on his son, and left him in possession of the Maratta rights of 
Guzerat, on condition of his paying half the produce, through 
the pcsJiu'd, to the government. As the son was an infant, his 
mother was appointed his guardian, and Guzerat was to be 
administered in his behalf by Pilaji Geikwar, an adherent of 
his father, and ancestor of the Geikwar family that still rules in 
Guzerat. 



Most of tlie other gi-eat Maratta families had also their 
origin a little before this time. "When Baji Rao began his 
incursions into Malwa, he gave commands to U'daji Puar, 
Malhar Rao Holcar, and Ranaji Sindia. The first of these 
vas a chief before his connexion with the peshwa : he soon 
acquired a territory about Dhdr, on the borders of Guzerat 
and Slalwa, but never rose to such power as his colleagues 
or their descendants. Holcar was a shepherd on the Hira, 
south of Pima ; and Sindia. though of a respectable family 
near Statara, was in such abject poverty as to be a menial 
servant of Baji Rao. These chiefs, and others of this period, 
were no longer adventurers warring at the head of their ovm 
retainers, but officers of the peshwa, commanding divisions 
of his troops, and acting under his commission. 

Baji Rao had now the means of punishing the machinations 
of A'saf Jah. but both pai’ties began to perceive the advantages 
of a mutual good understanding ; Baji Rao saw how much 
his supremacy at home would be endangered, during remote 
expeditions, by the enmity of so powerful and so insidious 
a neighbour ; and A'saf, besides other grounds of apprehension, 
felt by no means secure that the emperor might not revenge 
his defiance of the royal authority by transferring the 
viceroyalty to the peshwa, in whose hands such a title would 
not be inoperative. Accordingly, not long after Baji Rao’s 
return, the two usurpers entered into a secret compact, by which 
it was settled that A'saf should support the government of 
Baji Rao, while the other carried liis arms into Slalwa, and 
pushed his conquests over the emperor’s remaining dominions. 

Baji Rao had, at this period, strong motives of his own for 
extending his views in the country beyond the Nerbadda. 
Immediately after his departure from Guzerat, the court 
of DeUii refused to ratify the grant of chout, removed Sirbuland 
Khan from the government, eind conferred it on Abhi Sing, 
raja of Jodpur. 

The appointment of an independent prince to such a charge 
would have been objectionable at any time ; and, the profligate 
character of Abhi Sing, who had acquired his power by the 
murder of his father, Ajit,* did not promise much fidelity on 
his part ; but he possessed resources not enjoyed by the Mogul 
government, and seemed able, by his own means, both to expel 
Sirbuland and to defend the province against the Marattas. 

The first of these objects was attained in one campaign ; the 
second was not so easy of acebmplishment. Pilaji Geikwar, 
though driven out of Baroda, still continued so formidable 
hat the unprincipled Abhi Sing ^aw no means of overcoming 
® Tod’s liiijasihun, vol. ii. p. 91. 



him oxc-opt I'Y yvuwy \m\\v 

t^\0 M' ti\Y >\lU\\U^\^.v \\U^\vM\^ W V'^\ Vo\\\\\'\ 

tlveu' powow '.rivo 5 ^»mv hwxh^'v of 

giw.tov t'owo iltiOX OVx'V, 50\v\ )\Ot O0\v \\>\:UV»^ U\vM\\- 

l>ut v;os(\) all tl\o a\«n\MU\<lhxii lull tvil'O'^ v'f ll)uV\ aovl 
OvMis. awl tlnvw tl\o \y1\o1o pwviwn' u\lo \v\v\l< awvl \'^M\t^\:<u'\\^ 
^\l\\l^' tlto Ixajpxit prlneo Avaa vX'wpl(Mo\\' v^^wpaal V)' tlwvY 
tllsiw'lwot'iVv, tUo (lolkwaw \\\a\lo a a\al\lo\\ \vv\\\Nt\vM\ \\\U' l\ia 
IxowdUavy tovrUovy. and pouotvatod tv' tlw' wv'ivOylwawlw'v'd v'f 
dv'dpfn' itav'lf, Th'ia attav'lv, aavl tlu' ilwvatv'wiuv' aa|wt vM' thv' 
Maratta foiva \n Itlalwa, v'i'\apv'llv'vl AMvi f^i>\v\ t«' wUlah'ay 
tv' his v'wn pvinv'ipality, and tlu' vlv'pnty \vl\v'\n lu' Iv'I't In t !nv w'vat 
I'l'nld n\alv(' I'nt a ft\'i'lt' atanvl apalnnl thv' Alawttaa, 

Thv' allalva of tlvat. natvv'n yw'Vv' wot' Iv'aa pvoapv'^Y'na In l\^al^va^ 
(Ihxllvav v^ing, tlw' ^I'pvv'i'nnv of tln\t> pu'vinv'v', havl faUv')\ in a 
battlo with'.Haji l\av'’a nllU't'va (In IVy'OI; and Ida nnplw'w, 
Pt'ia Ham, yvIw' auv'i'v'vMlv'tl hitn. and bavl v'ppvnu'd a fi;allanl' 
vt'siRtanv'o till tlvia tiinv'. waa dotValod hy Hl>inna\Ji, Ihi' I'lVvluvii'a 
I'votlvor, anvl loat. l\la Ufa In I ht' bat t it', 

^Vb('n Iblji Hat' v'ntt'W'd ^bdwa I\h piwav'n (IVb^'l, Ibt' 
Rovonnnont waa in tlu' banda of Mnbam'nw'il Kl\i\n Uanfijatih, 
an Afpban cbiaf, witn waa alai' gt'vt'vimr ttf Allahalaiil, lit' 
was at. tbat. ]H'viod ompbvyod aitalnati a vtVja in Ibindidt'antl, 
wbiob lay bt'tavot'n bla lavn prnvint'Oti ■, anil I m' raja, ivdnai'd In 
oxiromilit'a, bad rat'onvat' l.n l.boaldnl' Iba Marallaa, Hajl Han 
innnv'dialoly nbayi'd tbt' tannnnaut, aamt' laaldi'nly nn Mnbant’- 
mod Kbt'tn, and bofva'o long oomnolltal blm tn ltdti' t’l'l'ngi' In 
a fort., TIk' govovmnonli of Dt'llii waa loo wi'alt to alinrd 
him any voliol', and lav mnali hav<* ani'rondt'i'oil ali dlai'i't'Unn, 
but, for tlio oxorllona of bla own family, Ilia wll'n Monli !i(>i' 
yoil (ibn ala’ongoali aiipoal U) AfglnVn honimr) lo bar omintrynmn 
in Hobiloand, lliaaon |nild»lmm'lf af I hiv bt'ail of l.lm volnnl.ot't'a 
Ibua aafiomblod, and by iJmao moana bo waa tlolKaaod from Ida 
didloiiltioa and oaoorlod to AllabiHidtl, Hiit tbia roaono of bla 
povann did tmibing for bla orovinoo, 'I'lm rilja of Hnn(b''loand 
(sodod tbo lorritory of di'oiai, on Mm .Tiimiia, In rotnrn for Mm 
aorviooB of IVijf It/io ; and aflorwarda, at bla di>aM), loft bim 
rigbta ni Himdt'loand, wbiob In tinm lod to Mm taumpation of 
Mm wbolo of that oomitry by Mm Marattaa, 

Mobamnmd Kbfui’a ill oimooaa itromirod Ida I'omov/d fnnii 
Wi'dwn, and Mm prftviimo waa nniifiirml on H/d/t ilol Mln/( of 
Ambt'!)’, 

'.I'bia priimo, wboavt lovoof aolonoo malota blm oiav of tim moat 
romarlcaldo poraona of Ida nation, waa by »io om/iiia ao dltr 
Mngnmlmd for Ilia fir/nnoaa or dooiaion, Ilia latrodltary ooo 
noxion with Mm MnmU/tn, ulMiongb not an/dobiot to ’j//doao 



him to betray his trust, facilitated an accommodation after 
he found resistance desperate ; and tbc result was, that, in 
the succeeding year, he surrendered his province to the pdshwa, 
with the tacit concurrence of the emperor, on whose behalf 
the territory was still to be held. 

But if the Moguls thought to obtain permanent forbearance 
from Baji Rao by concession, they knew little of him or his 
nation ; for though he for a time turned his attention to the 
internal affairs of the Deckan, he continued to press the formal 
cession of the chout and sirdesmuIcJd of Malwa and Guzerat, 
and directed the chiefs whom he had left behind him to carry 
their incursions up to Agra. The Moguls on their part made 
great demonstrations, and sent out unwieldy and feebly 
conducted armies, whose operations served only to expose them 
to the contempt of the enemy. 

After some lapse of time Baji Rao again took up the negotia- 
tion in person ; and in proportion as the progress of it disclosed 
the weakness of his adversaries, he continued to rise m his 
demands, until at length he insisted on the grant of a jagir, 
comprising the province of Malwa and all the country south 
of the Chambal, together with the holy cities of Mattra, 
Allahabad, and Benares. The emperor, though all his attempts 
at open resistance proved futile, was not reduced quite so low 
as to submit to such terras. He endeavoured to pacify the 
j\Iarattas by minor sacriffees, and those they accepted without 
receding from their great object. Among the concessions were 
a right to levy tribute on the Rajputs, and to increase that 
already due from the territories of A'saf Jah. These were, 
doubtless, given with a view to embroil the Marattas with the 
last-named powers, and they did not quite fail of their purpose ; 
for A'saf Jah began to perceive that he was pushing his jmesent 
policy too far, and that he had now as much to fear from the 
weakness of the emperor as he formerly had from his enmity. 
At the same time he was a6.5iduously courted by the cabinet 
of Delhi, who no longer looked on him as a rebellious subject, 
but as a natural ally, capable of rescuing them from the danger 
that hung over them. 

The result of this .state of circumstances was to determine 
A'saf Jah to support the emperor ; but while he was engaged 
in these deliberations, B;Vi R<io was advancing towards the 
capital. By the time r.e I'ad himself arrived Avithin fortv 
miles of Agra, his ligh: i.-'Lops Avere ravaging the country 
bcjmnd the Jumna, under i/.e ommand of Malhar Rdo Holcar ; 
and Avhilc so cmplo3"ed they v.'crc attacked and driven back on 
the main bodj’ by Sadat I'llmn, governor of Oudh, who, Avith a 
spirit A'er^’ unlike his conte;.rporarie3, issued from his OAvn 
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province to defend that adjoining. This check, which was 
magnified into a great victory, and accompanied by reports 
of tiie retreat to the Deckan of the whole Maratta army, only 
stimulated Baji Rao to wipe off the disgrace, and (as he said 
himself) to show the emperor that he was still in Hindostan. 
An army had been sent out to oppose him, under the vazir, 
Kamar ud din Khan. While it lay inactive near Mattra, 
Baji Rao suddenly quitted the Jumna, passed off about fourteen 
miles to the right of the Mogul army, and, advancing by 
prodigious marches, all at once presented himself before the 
gates of Delhi. 

The consternation produced by his appearance may easily 
be imagined ; but, as his object was to intimidate and not 
provoke the emperor, he forebore from further aggression, and 
endeavoured to prevent the destruction of the suburbs. He was 
unable entirely to restrain the devastations of his followers, 
and he made that a pretext for drawing off to some distance 
from the city. This retrograde movement induced the Moguls 
to attempt a saUy, and they were driven back into the town 
with heavy loss. By this time, however, the vazir had been 
joined by Sadat Khan, and was on his march to. relieve the 
capital ; and Baji Rao deemed it prudent to commence his 
retreat — a step involving no dishonour, according to the 
ilaratta rules of war. His intention, at the time, was to have 
crossed the Jumna lower doAra, and to liave plundered the 
country between that river and the Ganges ; but the approach 
of the rainy season, and the advance of A'saf Jah, determined 
him to return at once to the Deckan, where his presence was 
also required for other objects. After the peshwa’s retreat, 
A'saf Jah pursued his march to Delhi, and Avas invested Avith 
full poAvers to call out all the resources of the state ; Avhile 
the governments of Mahya and Guzerat Avere conferred on his 
eldest son, Ghazi ud din. But to so Ioav a point Avas the poAver 
of the empire reduced, that, Avith all the means at his disposal, 
he could only complete the army under his personal command 
to the number of 34,000 men. 

He Avas, hoAvever, furnished Avith a fine train of artillery, and 
supported by a reserve under the command of Safdar Jang, 
the nephoAv of Sadat Khan of Oudh. With this force he 
advanced to Seronj, Avhile Baji Rao crossed the Nerbadda 
at the head of an army said by himself' to be 80.000 strong 
and probably superior in numbers to that of A'saf jah.» This 
disparity ought not to have deterred the Mogul general from 
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an cngageincnl, for the Marnttas had never been formidable 
in pitclicd baltlcs ; and with them, more oven than witli 
otluT oncmic’s, it was of importance to assume a superiority at 
till! commenoenu'nt of a campaign. A'saf Jah, on the contrary, 
ju-ohabl}’ from reliance on his artillcr 3 % as well as the caution 
natural to his disposition and his advanced age, determined to 
await an attack in a favourable situation, close to the fort of 
Bop.'ll. Tiio strength of his position availed him nothing 
against such an encm^v ; the Marattas laid waste the country 
round him. intercepted his supplies, attacked every detachment 
that attempted to show itself be\-ond its lines, and completely 
broke off the communication between him and his reserve. 

The efleets of these operations .so straitened A'saf Jah that 
at tlie end of a month or six weeks he was obliged to attempt 
a retreat towards the north. He had probably lo.st many of 
his cattle, and, although lie left his baggage at Eopal, he had 
still a heav^- train to drag along with him. His movements, in 
such circjimst.anccs, were slow, and were further impeded by 
the Marattas ; though deterred b\' his artillery from attempting 
a general attack, they liarassed him with rockets, and hung on 
his rear with their cavalrv', until, after some marcbe.s at the 
rate of three or four miles a day, he was obliged to .submit to 
his fate, and enter into terms ’.vith the peshwa. By th:-; 
convention, he enzared to cede all the countrv from the 
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Their country is on the high table-land '= which is supported 
on the east by the mountains of Soleiman, and separated by 
them from the, plain on the Indus. On the north, a similar 
bulwark is formed by the range anciently called Caucasus, 
which overlooks the low level of the Oxus and of the Caspian 
Sea.” The part of this table-land westward of Herat belongs 
to the Persians, and that eastward of the same city to the 
Afghans. 

There arc fertile plains in this tract, and on the most 
extensive of them are the cities of Cabul, Ghazni, Candahar, 
and Herat ; ” but’ the greater part consists of high downs, 
ill-suited to agi-iculture, and inhabited by pastoral tribes, 
who live in tents. They have the same government and the 
same character as the north-eastern Afghans, except that they 
are much less turbulent and contentious. In the pastoral 
tracts, the Afghans are almost unmixed ; but a great part of 
the population of the plains, including the cities, consists of 
Tajiks, who speak Persian, and are the same people that 
occupy similar situations in Persia and Transoxiana. 

The plains alone formed the conquests of the Persian and 
Indian kings. The Afghan tribes remained independent, 
though those near the jiossessions of the two great monarchies 
must no doubt have been influenced by their power.” The 
greatest of the western tribes were the Ghiljeis, who inhabited 
the country round Candahar, and the Abddlis,” whose original 
seat was in the juountains of Ghor, but who chiefly resided 
at the time now spoken of in the country round Herdt. These 
tribes were always rivals, and often at war with each other. 

During the reign of Shah Hoscin (the last of the Safavis) 
the Ghiljeis had given such offence to Persia as to provoke 
a formidable expedition against them. Gurgin Khan, the 
prince of Georgia (a convert from Christianity to the Mahometan 
religion), Avas sent to Candahar with an army of upwards of 
20,000 men,” a force his opponents Avere unable to withstand. 
But so galling Avas the yoke of the Persians, that the Ghiljeis, 
ere long, resolved to run all risks to throAv it' off. They Avore 
headed by Mir Weis, their hereditary chief, a man of talents 
and enterprise, and aa’cII uAA’are of the feeble condition of the 

>’ Tho city of Ciibul is G.OOO foot samo level with the rest of tlio tablo- 
ubovo the sea. (Burnos Tvavcis, lautl, and may bo regarded as forminff 
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Persian empire. Conducting his operations -with equal caution 
and boldness, I\rir Weis surprised Candahar, expelled the 
Persians from tlic surrounding country, and formed his acquisi- 
tions, ^vith the original jiossessions of his tribe, into an indepen- 
dent state. This achievement took place in 1708, and was 
followed by repeated attempts of the Persians to recover 
Candahar, in which thej’' were at one time assisted by the 
Abdalis. In a.d. 171G that tribe joined the Ghiljeis against 
them, and took Herat, and overran the greater part of Persian 
Khorasan. The two tribes, however, continued their mutual 
hostilities : the Persians profited by their disunion, and 
persevered in operations against both until 1720 ; when the 
chief of the Ghiljeis formed the bold resolution of carrying the 
war into Persia, and striking at once at the existence of the 
government which had oppressed him and his people. 

^lir Weis had died in a.d. 1715, and was at first succeeded 
by his brother ; but his son, whose name was Mahmud, before 
long seized on the government, and it was by him that the 
invasion of Persia was planned. The Persians had before 
this been defeated in a great battle with the Abdalis, who 
now threatened i\Icshhed, and whose progress was assisted by 
the incursions of the Uzbeks from the Oxus. 

The north-western part of Persia, also, had been invaded 
by the Lezgis, from Blount Caucasus, and the misconduct of the 
government itself made it weaker than those foreign attacks. 

Mahmud left Candahar with 25,000 men. He fii-st marched 
to Kirmdn, and thence to Yezd, from which place he moved 
directly on Isfahan.'* 

Ho was opposed at Gulnabad, in the neighbourhood of 
that capital, bj”- an army of very superior numbers, admirably 
equipped, and furnished with twenty-four pieces of cannon."* 
But the spirit of the Persians was declined and their councils 
divided : the Afghans obtained a complete victory, and soon 
after began operations against the town. Isfahan had at this 
time attained to its highest pitch of magnificence and popula- 
tion.** The last advantage became a calamity on the present 


Ho hnd before been, for a time, 
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against the .\bdulis. (Jones’ His- 
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Afghans had hardly a tent to cover 
them, their horses wore lean from 
fatigue, the men were clothed in 
tatters, and tanned by the rays of 
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occasion ; for the Afghans, finding theniselves unablc to make 
an impression on the walls, had recourse to intercepting the 
supplies. It seemed a wild projeet to blockade so extensive a 
city with 20,000 men, to which amount the Afghins were now 
reduced ; yet so well did Mahmud supply the want of numbers 
by vigilance and activity, that the inhabitants before long 
began to suffer all the horrors of famine. The extent of this 
calamity, and the miseries endured by the besieged, _ are 
described by most writers as surpassing the greatest extremities 
ever known on such occasions.*' This disproportioned contest 
continued for no less than six months, a proof of the prostration 
of the courage of the Persians as well as of their powers of 
endurance. At length, after all their sallies had been repulsed, 
and all the attempts of troops from the provinces to force in 
convoys had failed, the necessity of submission became appar- 
ent, The king went forth with all his principal courtiers in 
deep mourning, surrendered himself to Mahradd, and with 
his own hand placed the diadem on the head of the conqueror 
(October, 1722). 

Mahmud’s government %va8, at first, exercised with unex- 
pected leniency ; but his garrison in Cazvin having been 
surprised and massacred by the inhabitants of that city, . 
ho became alarmed for his own safety, put several of the 
Persian chiefs to death, and compelled all the armed part of 
the population to quit the city, on pain of a similar fate. 
Though the cruelties of the Ghiljeis have been extravagantly 
exaggerated,” it is easy to imagine the insolence and barbarity 

between tin’s city and those of India capacity) from tho former fjovorn- 
ronder so groat a population inored- mont, commencing tho mnosacro by 
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of a tribe of shepherds, siiddcnl}’’ raised to uncontrolled power 
over their former oppressors, and rendered deaf to compassion 
hy a consciousness of numerical insignificance which could find 
no protection hut from terror. 

IMahmud had not reigned two years when the agitation and 
anxiety he was exposed to, together with the effect of religious 
austerities and penances which he superstitiously imposed on 
himself, unsettled his reason. He became raving mad, and 
either died or Avas put to death, Avhen he was succeeded by his 
nephew, Ashref (April, 1724). 

The new king was a man of talents and vigour. Before he 
had completed the conquest of Persia, he Avas assailed at once 
hj’' the Russians and Turks, aa’Iio had entered into a confederac 3 '' 
for dismembering the kingdom. The Avestern provinces Avere 
to belong to the Porte, and the northern, as far as the Araxes, 
to Russia. Ashref tAurued his attention in the first instance 
to the Turks ; he defeated them in repeated actions, and 
compelled them to acknowledge his title ; but he was not able 
to expel them from the conquests they had made. The Rus- 
sians, though led by the Czar Peter in person, were less danger- 
ous, from the strong country through which they had to 
adA’^ance : the}’' had, however, made their Avay to Resht, on 
the south of the Caspian Sea, when their career was interrupted, 
and afterwards abandoned, in consequence of the death of the 
Czar. 

But Asliref’s most formidable enemy was now rising nearer 
home. Tahmasp, the son of Hosein, had fled from Isfahan, 
and had remained under the protection of the tribe of Kajar, 
on the shore of the Caspian, with nothing of the royal dignit}!" 
but the name. The first sign of a change of fortime was his 
being joined by Nadir Culi, the greatest warrior Persia has 
ever produced. 

This chief, who had first collected troops as a freebooter, 
now appeared as the deliverer of his country. He raised the 
courage of the Persians by his example and his success, called 
forth their religious zeal, and revived their national pride : 
until, by degrees, he eleA’afed them from the abject condition 
into which the}’ had sunk to as high a pitch of military glory 
as they had ever before enjoyed. 

His first exploits were the capture of Meshhed and the re- 
covery of Khorasan from the Abdalis and Mohammed Khan 

bo observed that, during all this palace, and only attended by five 
time, Shall Hosein was left alive, male and five female servants, 
and, so far from bemg cruelly treated, (Malcolm’s History of Persia, vol. i. 
ho complained of his condition, be- p. 644.) 
cause he was confined to a small 



of Sistan, -n’ho bad seized on part of that province : be after- 
wards engaged tbe Gbiljeis under Asbref, wbo advanced to tbe 
nortbem frontier to attack bim, drove them, in a succession 
of battles, to tbe southern limit of tbe kingdom, and so effec- 
tually wore down tbeir army that they at last dispersed, 
and gave up tbe possession of tbeir conquest, wbicb they bad 
retained for seven years. Most of tbeir number W’ere killed 
in tbe war, or perished in tbe desert on their return home. 
Asbref was murdered by a Belocb chief between Kirman and 
Candabar (January, 1729). 

Nadir next marched against tbe Turks, whose treaty with 
Asbref left them in possession of part of the Persian territories. 
He bad already recovered Tabriz, when he received intelli- 
gence of a rising of tbe Abdalis, and was obliged to return to 
Kborasan. 

On bis former successful expedition against that tribe, he 
bad followed up bis victory by measures of conciliation. By 
those means, and from tbeir common enmity to the Gbiljeis, he 
gained a strong jjarty among tbe Abdalis, and to its leader be 
confided tbe charge of Herat. The, ofber party bad now gained 
the ascendenc}'', bad overrun lOionisan, and laid siege to Mesb- 
hed, then held by Nadir’s brother, Ibrahim, whom they bad 
just before defeated in tbe field. They bad even formed a 
connexion with the Gbiljeis ; but tbe new allies bad no sooner 
met than tbeir old enmities broke out, and they separated 
more estranged than ever . This war was more tedious than the 
former one, the siege of Herat alone occupying ten months ; 
but the Abdalis were this time completely subdued. Nadir 
again took measures to attach them to liim after his victory, 
and as bo not long after embraced the Sunni religion they 
became tbe most devoted of his followers. 

The length of time occupied in these operations produced a 
crisis in tbe affairs of Persia. While tbe sole function of tbe 
government was the employment of the army, the king natu- 
rally remained a mere pageant in the bands of tbe general ; 
but when restored to the capital, and acknowledged throughout 
the kingdom, be became a person of more importance, and 
during the absence of Nadir he took upon bim the exercise 
of all the royal prerogatives. 

Nadir was not at all disposed to acquiesce in such a transfer 
of authority, and. as soon as be had settled tbe affairs of 
Khonisun. he repaired to Isfalian, and, taking advantage of 
the odium created by an unfavourable treaty with the Turks, 
he deposed Tahmasp, and raised his infant son to tho 
nominal .sovereignty. Tliis may almost be considered as the 
avowed commencement of his own reign ; but it was not till 



ho had gained ninny virtorios over the Turks, recovered the 
vhole of (he territory oeenjiied hv (lint nation and the Russians, 
and made jieaee with Imtli jinwers, that ho formally assumed the 
title of King of Persia. P>efore he was invested with that 
dignity, he rejiaired with hi.s army to (he plain of 3Idghan, to 
which ]ilaee he summoned the civil and military ofiicors, the 
governors of districts, the magistrate.s, and all the other men of 
<iistinr(ion in the emjiire, to (he numher of 100,000 persons. 
Py the unanimous voice of this assemhly he was offered the 
crown, which, after sonu' afTeeled reluctance, lie accepted, 
on condition that the Shin religion should he abolished, and 
that of th<‘ Sutuiis c.-(ahlished Ihrough.out Persia (17‘IG).” 

Py this change j)f ri'ligion Nadir hoped to eradicate all 
attachment (n th(> Safavis. whose claims were founded on their 
being the chamjiions of the 8hia sect ; but, as the Persians 
remaiivd at heart as much devoted ns ever to the national 
faith, the real effect of the measure was to produce an alienation 
between the new king and his subjects, and led to consequences 
equally calamitiius to both. 

'J'hough little aware of this result at the time. Nadir felt 
(hat a throiw c.stablishcd by a succe.ssion of victories must be 
maintained by .similar achievements ; lie therefore determined 
to gratify the jiride of his countrymen by retaliating on their 
former conquerors, the Ghiljcis, and restoring Candahar to the 
Persian monarchy. 

He made great jircparations for (his expedition, and set out 
on it at the liead of an aimy e.stimated, by some authorities, 
at SO.ono men.*' He had. on this occasion, the heart}’’ co- 
operation of (he Abd.'ilis, while the Ghiljcis were dispirited and 
disunited. Put they had not .so far lost (heir martial character 
as to yield without a strugede ; and it was not till after a close 
blockade of nearly a twelvemonth that Nadir ventured on an 
assmdt of Caiukihar : even then he was more than once 
rejnilsed before the city fell into his hands (March, 173S). 
While the siege was pending, he settled the greater part of the 
surrounding country ; and, at the .same time, liis son, Reza 
Culi Mir/.s'g who had marched frojn Meshhed against the 
Uzbeks, not only conquered the province of Rallch, but gained 
a victory on the Oxus, over (ho king of Bokhara in pemon. 

Nudirks conduct towards the Ghiljcis was moderate and 

^ Sudimiitneh. Jours’ .snys tlint tliis nrniy of SO.OOO men 
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politic: he took no vindictive moasiircs in retaliation for the 
invasion of Persia ; lie treated tlu’ Ghiljeis lil;e his other 
subjects, and enrolled many of tliem in liis army ; bill lie 
removed a portion of the tribe from their lands round Candahiir, 
M’hich he made over to the Abdalis, and particularly to that 
part of them rvho had been settled about Nishain'ir, in the west 
of Khorasans' 

The acquisition of the Ghiljei territory brought Nadir to t he 
frontier of the I^Iogul empire. The extreme weakness of that 
monarchy could not escape his obrervation ; and the prospect 
of repairing the exhausted resources of Pcr.=;ia from so rich a 
mine was scarcely a greater temptation than the means of 
emplo3dng the warlike tribes now subject to his authoritj', 
and combining their rival energies in an undertaking so nccc])t- 
able to them all. 

While engaged in the siege of Candah/ir, he had applied to 
the court of Delhi for the seizure or expulsion of some Afghans 
who had fled into the countrj* near Ghazni. The Indian 
government was probabl}' unable to comp!}* with this demand, 
and thej’ seem also to have had some lie.sitation in acknow- 
ledging Nadir Shah’s title : for these reasons thej' allowed a 
long period to elapse without returning an answer. Nadir 
Shah remonstrated in strong terms against this neglect of hi.s 
application, and without further dclaj’ advanced on Ghazni 
and Cabul. Another messenger, whom ho now despatched 
to Delhi, having been cut off bj!" the Afghans in the mountains, 
Nadir thought himself fully justified in an invasion of India. 
Cajbul had fallen into his hands ivith little difiiculty ; but ho 
remained in that neighbourhood for some montlis, for the 
purpose of settling the country, and did not commence his 
march to the eastward till near the approach, of winter. The 
court of Delhi had been too much absorbed in the dread of 
the Marattas and its own internal factions to pay mucli atten- 
tion to the proceedings of Nadir, As long as he was engaged in 
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n control witliin tlio old (orritory of Persia, tlicj- looked on -with 
lotnl indifforonec ; and even when lie had invaded their own 
territory and taken CYd)\il. they still exj)ecled that the mountain 
tribes between that eity and Peshiiwar would check his further 
advance. I?ut the money which, in regular time, was paid for 
the purpose of keeping up an influence with those tribes, had 
for some years be('n withheld ; and they liad no inclination, 
if they had possessed the ])ower. of interfering in favour of 
the ^ioguls. It was therefore with dismay proportioned to 
their former suj)inene-s that the .Moguls learned that. Nadir 
had passed the mountains, had defeated a small force under one 
of their governors, had thnnvn a bridge of boats over the 
Indus, and was advancing into the Panjab. 

Not withstanding .a faint fdiow of opposition, attempted by 
the governor «'f Labor. Nadir met with no real obstruction 
till he np]>roaehed tlie .lumna, within one hundred miles of 
Delhi, wht n he found himself in the neighbourhood of the Indian 
army. 

Mohammed .Yhah had at length exerted himself to collect his 
fon'e ; he h.ad been joined by .-V'saf .lah, and had moved to 
Carnal, where he tweupied a fortilied camp. Sadat Khan, 
the viceroy of Dudh. arrived in the neighbourhood of this 
eatnp about the same time with Nadir Shah ; and an attempt 
to intereejJt him by the Persians brought on a partial action, 
which ended in a general engagement. The Indians would 
in no eirenmstanees have been a match for the hardy and 
experienced soldiers o])posed to them ; and they were now 
brought uj) in confusion and without concert, A'saf Jah having, 
from some real or jirelended misconce])tion, taken no part in 
the action.” 

'J'he result was the rout of the Indian army ; Khani Douran, 
the eommander-in-ehief, was killed, and Sadat Khan taken 
prisoner : and Mohammed had no resource but to send A'saf 
.lah to olTer his submission, and repair himself, with a few 
attendants, to the IVi-sian camp. Niidir Shah received him 
with great courte.sy, and allowed him to return on the same 
day to his own cncamjiment. He did not on that account 
desist from pressing his advantages ; for ho soon after obliged 
Mohammed to join his army, and in this manner the two 
kings marched on towards Delhi. DilTcrcnt accounts are 
given of the negotiations carried on during the interval, which 
were embarrassed by the rivalry of A'saf ,Tah and Sadat Kluin ; 

^ Tlio joiiriml 1)V l'r.i-.cr writer in his cninp. .states his whole 

(/.i/r o/ p. I.'ii) iniihi'.s Nadir’s foivo, tr/irn nt P^sl'tiu'or, at C4.,'i00 
whole army, willi the followers, who fichlinp men and 4,000 followers, 
were all armed, ainonnt to 100,000; {llirl. pp. 140, 141.) 
hnt an emimeration, hy a news- 



NiUliv had Iho power eoinpletely in his own Imiids, and ir(iniicd 
no jn'onipler (o loll him lunv to exereisi' it. 

'.I’ho army voaela'd Ih'lhi in the iH'ginning of Mareh, when 
both kings took up their n-sidenee in the royal i):dnee. Nadir 
distributed a i)ortiou of his troops tlirougliout tlie town ; lu' 
ordered striet discipline to lie observetl, and plneefl f.afeguards 
in difl'orent' plaee.s for the ])roteetion of the inliabitaJits. 

These preeautions diil not succeed in conciliating the 
.Indians, who looked on the ferocity of llu’.-'e strangt'rs with 
terror, and on their intrusion with disgust,” On the second 
day after the occupation of the city a report was spread that 
Niidir Shah was dead, on which the haired of llu' Indians 
broke forth without, restraint.. 'I'liey fell on all the I’enaans 
within their reach ; and, from the imumer in which lho.se troop.s 
were scattered throughout, the city, a considerable mimtier 
fell sacrinces to the jiopular fury. The Indian nobles made 
no effort, to protect, the IVasians ; some even gave tho.se up 
to bo murdered who had been furnished for the ]irol cation 
of their jialaecs.” 

Niblir Shifh at first applied his whole attention to suji- 
prcssing the tumult, and though provoked to find that it 
continued during the whole night, and .seemed rather to increa.se 
than diminish, lie mounted his horse at daybreak, in the ho)U' 
that his pre.scnco would restore quiet. The first obji'cts that 
mot his eyes in the streets were the dead bodies of his count ry- 
mon ; and ho was soon as.sailed with stones, arrows, and fire- 
arms from the housc.s. At last, one of his chiefs was killed 
at his side, by a shot aimed at himself ; when he gave way 
to his pas.sion, and ordmed a general massacre of the Indian.s.” 
The slaughter raged from sunrise till the day wins far advanced, 
and was attended with all the horrors that could he insjuroil 
hj' rapine, lust, and thimt. of vengeance. 'I’lio oity was set. on 
lire in several places, and was soon involved in one seeno of 
dcstruct.ion, blood, and terror. 

At length NAdlr, satiated with carnage, allowed himself to 
ho prevailed on by the interces.sion of the emperor or bis prime 
ministor, and gave an order to stop Ibe inassaere ; and, to the 
infinite credit of his discipline, it was immediately obeyed." 


^ Fi'dsor. 

llnxin Rtnfoa tlio numlior nut. oft 
nt, 700 (p, 2.S1 of Jlr. Bnlfour’s ndilinu 
of tho original ; in tUo translation, 
p. 200, it. is 7,000, lint, donbtlnss from 
an error of tho proiia), Scott (vol. ii. 
p, 207) mnlios it 1,000, 

^ Frasor, p. ISO. 


Tho unthontin anoounta diftor 
about tho ausponaion of tho inasaaoro. 
Itiaaaid that Nildir, during tho wholo 
poriod, sat. in gloomy ailoiic.i in tho 
iittlo moaquo of llnUn iid douta, hi 
tho Oroat llil'.'ilr, whoro Motuunmod 
Slnlh and Ida nohto.a at length tool; 
oourago to pivannt thomaolvoa. They 



But tin* sulToriims (if tlu' jicoplc of J)clhi did not. cease with 
tliis tracedy. Nadir's sole ohjcct- in invading India was to 
enricli himself hy its jihinder, and lie began to discuss the 
contrihutions from the moment of his victory. His first 
adviser was Sadat Khan : that nohloinan died soon after 
riaudiing Delhi, when the work of exaction was coniniittcd to 
Sirhiilaiid Kluin and a Persian named Tahninsp Khan : and 
their ])roece.'linL's. which woresuflicicntly rigorous of thcinselvcs, 
were urged on by the violence and imiiaticncc of Nadir. 

'fliey first took possession of the imperial treasures and 
jewt'ls, ineluding the celebrated peacock throne. The.y after- 
wanis .‘-eir.ed on the whole cfTcets of sonic great nobles, and 
eompelleil the rest to sacrifice the largest part of their property 
as a ransom for the remainder, 'fiiey then fell on the inferior 
oiiicers. and on the eomiiion inhabitants : guards were stationed 
to prevent people leaving the city, and ever}’ man was con- 
.strainetl to disclose the amount of liis fortune, and to pay 
accordingly. kN-ery siieeies of cruelty was employed to extort 
these rout ribiit ions. ICven men of consequence were beaten to 
draw forth confessions. Gre.at numbers of the inhabitants died 
of the usage they received, and many destroyed themselves 
to avoid tlie disgrace and torture. “ Sleep and rest forsook 
the city. In every elinmber and hou.se was heard the cry of 
afilietion. It was before a general ma.ssacre, but now the 
murder of individuals.” ” 

Contributions were also levied on the governors of pro- 
vinces : until Nadir was at length convinced that he had 
exhausted all the sources from which wealth was to be obtained, 
and jiropared himself to return to liis own dominions. Ho 
made a treaty with Mohammed Shiih, by which all the countrj’’ 

I ti'od iM'fnri' liiin villi (lo'viinvst eyes, cnlculntion. Frnsrr makes tho 
until Niiilir roininnniicd tlu-m to nmount from 120,000 to 150,000; 

1 ; vlii'ii Miiliiiinmi'ii l)ur..il into but the niitbor of tho 2^ddin>at7ich 

t<‘Itr^, iiiul ontrontcil Ni'nlir to spnro Fooms noaro.st tho truth, nnd probably 
bis FubjertF. I viFh tlu'ro was bettor below it. in statinp that tho Blnughter 
iiiillinrity timn Dow for this not continued for alnio.st tlio whole dnj’, 
iinprobaide anecdote. The best and that about 30,000 persons wero 
neconnt of the rniissaero is that of put to the sword durinp tho course 
Har.in. who wn.s an oye-witne.ss. and of it. Scott (vol. ii. p. 207) restricts 
whose narrative is copied, almost the number to S, 000, but ho docs not 
verbatim, by the author of the Scir pive his authority : and it is incred- 
ul MiiliiUierln ; and the journal of a ible that bo stna'll a result should bo 
native Indian who was secretary to produced by many hours of unre- 
Sirbulnnd, piven by Fraser in bis sisted butcliory by a detachment of 
Ilirtoni of iVddiV Ishdh. Tho sue- 20.000 men, which was the body 
ci-ediup transactions (in some of employed on it. 
ubicb tho uxitcr must )mi-e been an Tlio words between inverted 

actor) are minutely recorded in the commas aro drawn from Scott (vol. 
samo journal, linr.ln informs us the ii. p. 210) : but tho substance is the 
iiiassacre Inslod for half the day, and samo in nil tho narratives, 
that the numbers slain wore beyond 



wc^t of the Indus 'vvas cisied to Imn. He married his son to a 
jirincess of the house of Timur, and at last he seated hlohammed 
on the throne, invested him with liis own hand with the 
ornaments of the diadem, and enjoined all the Indian nobles 
to obey him implicitly, on pain of his future indignation and 
vengeance. 

At length he marched from Delhi, after a residence of 
fifty-eight d.ays, carrying with him a treasure in nioney, 
amounting, by the lowest computation, to eight or nine millions 
sterling, besides several millions in gold and silver plate, 
valuable furniture, and rich stuffs of every description ; and 
this docs not include the jewels, which were inestimable. 
He also carried off many elephants, horses, and camels, and 
led away the most skilful workmen and artisans, to the number 
o! some hundreds. ‘- 


CH^VPTER III 

TO Tnn DKATir of jioiiammed shah 
A.n. 1739, A.ii. 1151— A.n. 1748, A.n. IIGI 

CQjulitioa of ttio capitnl and of tho empire — Internnl dissensions 
— I’roreedin^s of tiio Mnrnttns — Hi'ijt RAo rcsunics offenBivo operntions 
— AttnrV.s A'ttvf di'dVe pos-pRB\ons, A.n. t"40, A.U. \t55— ‘Is topnlsed 
liy AV.it'fl son, Ki'isir .Tniiy — IVrplrxed nffnirs of Biijl Rito — His dontli, 
April ‘-S. A.n. 1740; S.'ifiir, a. it. 1153 — His sons — tVnrs in the C6nonn 
Iwfore li.'iji Ri'io’s death — W'itli A'nirrin — With the Abyssinlnna of 
Ji!ii‘’r.% — With the T’ortuOTPBO — Biihijl Rho — Domestio enemies of 
linji R/io — The pirti nidlii — Rnphnji IJo.sln — Hnmnjl GeiUivAr — Their 
intriptus to prevent RAlnji puecoedinf; to the oflice of pAshwA — S ucco.bs 


of the buttle of CnrniU wns concerted 
between tboBo ebiefp. HAdir Shnb 
rownrded their trenebery by spitting 
on fbeir benrd.s, nnd ordering them 
to bo driven from lii.s court. Tlio 
ttvo nobles, thus disgraced, agreed to 
end tbeir fibivmo by a voluntary 
death : but as they were rivabs, nnd 
each suspected tlio sinceritj- of the 
other, they sent spie.s to discover 
whetlier the resolution wna carried 
into enect. A'fiaf .TAh. tho moro 
ernfly of tho two. tool: nn innocent 
draught, nnd soon after protended 
to fall drnvn dead ; on which SAdnt, 
deceived by the nrtifire. swallowed 
ren! posson, and forthwith expired. 
Tho'-e fictions, like many other.s which 
np' Islieved in times of ngitntion, 
di .ippe.ir when full light L-j fhrotni 
on tho period. 



r<»n time after Xailir Slinh's (le])arluro, Iho inhabitants 
I'f ItcHii reinnineil in a sort of stupor. They had not yet 
recovered the lerr<ir of tiie past, and tlie de.struction of their 
fortune: : niatty of their houses were in ruins; much of the 
eity was entitily licauted, and the whole infected by the 
stem’ll of tlie hodie-: whieh still lay unburied in the streets. It 
wjm not till lorn.' after N.idir was gone that the court awoko as 
if from a lethargy.' /'I'lie view of the empire which presented 
it’^elf was as full of hiin and de.‘:olation ns the capital. The 
army was destroyed, live treasury emptied, the finances all but 
unnihilati’d ; the Marattas .still threatened on the south, and 
the only provinees wliieh had not heen laid waste by their 
ravages had now been destroyed by Xi'idir’s nrmj'.\ 

'I'o those unavoidable evils the court added internal dis- 
sension. 'I'iu' prevailing faction was formed of a few great 
families, who, from their 'rurk de.sccnt, were called the Tfirani 
nobles ; the head.s were the vazir Kamar ud din Ivhan and 
A'.saf Jail, and they were connected by intonnarriagos as well 
;is by jiarty. To them were opposed all those desirous of 
.supplanting them, or jealous of their ascendency, among which 
number the emperor himself was thought to bo included. 


• I'nisor. [Cf. supra, pp. -107, *108 . — Ed.] 



/■'This divided government would have fallen an easy prey to 
the Marattas, had not eircumstances procured it a respite from 
the encroachments of those invaders. If the power of Nadir 
Shah had been underi-ated by the Moguls, it was probably 
quite unknown to Baji Rao ; and he seems to have been struck 
with amazement at the appearance of this terrible antagonist, 
in a field which he expected to have traversed unopposed. 
His first thought was to suspend all his plans of aggrandizement, 
and form a general league for the defence of India. “ Our 
domestic quarrels (he writes) are now insignificant ; there 
is but one enemy in Hindostan.” . , . “ Hindus and Mussul- 
mans, the whole power of the Deckan, must assemble.” ' 
When he was relieved from the fear of NAdir Shah, he returned 
to his old designs. He had a ground of quarrel with the Moguls, 
as the agreement made by A'saf Jah had not been formally 
ratified by the emperor, and the obvious course for him was to 
have enforced his claim at Delhi : but he was led to choose 
the Deckan for the theatre of the war, that he might be at 
hand to watch the proceedings of the Bosla of Berar and the 
Goikwar of Guzerat, who were plotting to overthrow his power 
under pretence of emancipating the raja. He disposed of the 
Bo.sla by engaging him in a remote expedition into the Carnatic, 
and then attacked Nasir Jang, the second son of A'saf Jdh, 
who had been left in charge of his father’s government, and 
was encamped with 10,000 men at Burhanpfir. Baji Rao 
at first surrounded him, and probably expected the same 
success as he had lately mot with against A'saf Jah himself ; 
but the young viceroy showed a vigour unusual to the Moguls 
of that day ; and, being joined by a reinforcement, he attacked 
the Marattas, broke through their army, and had advanced 
to Ahmednagar, on his way to Puna, when Baji Rao thought 
' it prudent to come to an accommodation with him. The 
peshwa seems now to have been reduced to perplexity by the 
variety of embarrassments which he had brought on himself,’ 
and was returning to Hindostan (for what purpose is not 
known), when his plana were arrested by his death, which took 
place on the Nerbadda. 

He^ left three sons : Balaji Rao, who succeeded him as 
peshwa ; Ragonat Rao, or Ragoba, who. was at one time much 
connected with the English, and was the father of the last 
peshwji ; and Shamshir Bahadur, to whom (though an illegiti- 

* Grnnt Dufl, vol. i. p. C47. _ _ noar tho riija are my onomios, and 

• spiritual should I go at this timo to Sattdrn, 

guido : I am mvolvod in difficulty, they will put thoir foot on my breast, 
in debt, and m disappointments, and I should bo thankful if I could moot 
like a man ready to swallow poison : death.” (Grnnt Duff, vol. i. p. 050.) 



mn{<’ poll by a Mnhoniotnn woman, and brought up in his 
mother’s religion) he loft all his pospcssions and pretensions 
in Bundelcand. 

During the last years of Daji Kao’s administration ho had 
been engaged in wars in the Cdncan. They were chiefly 
condueted by his brother, Chimnaji ; and, from the position 
of his enemies in forts and islands, protected on one side by tho 
sea and on tho other by hills and jungles, required extra- 
ordinary exertinus, and were attended with imperfect success. 

Tliese eneinie.s were A'ngria of Colaha, the Aby.ssinians of 
.linjern. and the Portuguese. A'ngria, after liis aclcnowledg- 
ment of f?aho Raja, remained in nominal dependence on the 
Marat t a .‘^tnte, but. employed his own resources with little 
or no control. His piracies (which he c.allcd “ lcvT,'ing clioul 
on (he se.a ’’) rendered him formidable to all his neighbours. 
TJie Knglish made repeated attacks on liirn, with considerable 
naval forces, and on one occ.asion with (he co-opcration of the 
Portngue'-e (.\.n. 1719). yet failed in all their attempts. The 
Dutch also .‘^(•nt a strong force against him at a later period 
(A.n. 1721), with equal ill-succe.'Js. The pe.shwA interposed 
in a disjiule between two brothers of the famih’, and received 
from om* of the compt'titor.s two forts which they possessed in 
tho Ohiit‘5 {about A.n. 17:t l). The contest, however, continued ; 
and (he pe.'^hwa, (hough latterly assisted by an English fleet, 
was unable to bring it to a conclusion till (he time of Baji Rao’s 
dentil.* 

Tho war with tho Ahyssininns was less successful. Tlioso 
Mussulmans were as powerful at sen ns A'ngria. Tliey were, 
bc.sidcs, in the practice of ravaging tho Itlaratta territories 
on the mainland, and had even seized on some of their forts. 
Tlie utmost result of tho peshwa’s efforts was to procure 
forbearance from those aggressions (a.d. 1736).' 

f'iic war with the Portuguese originated in the contest 
between the A'ngrins (a.p. 1737). It ended in the loss of 
(he Portuguese jiosso.ssions in Snlsctto, Bassein, and the neigh- 
bouring parts of the Concan (.\.D. 1739). The difficulties 
encountered by the Marat tas in this conquest may be estimated 
from their loss at the siege of Bassein, which thej’^ themselves 
admit to have amounted to 5,000 killed and wounded.* 

The storms which were gathering round Biiji Rao at his 
death miglit have been expected to overwhelm his successor ; 
hut Balaji, however inferior to his father in other respects, was 
at least his equal in address ; and the skill with which he availed 

‘ Grant Duff. [Tlip two atrongp.st binod English nnd Tilnhrattn forco ir. 
forts of tho A'ngrins. Roverndrug nnd nC.*! nnd 1750. — Ep.l _ 

Vixindrug, wore tal:en by tlio com- * Grant Duff. 



himself of some favourable circumstances effected his deliver- 
ance from the difficulties v'ith which he was surrounded. 

The dangers felt by Baji Rao, besides his ill-success against 
Nasir Jang, were caused by his financial embarrassments 
and his domestic enemies; The chief of his enemies were the 
pirti nidhi, Raghuji Bosla, and Damaji Geikwar. The first 
was the old rival of his family,’ and, though much depressed, 
was still formidable. Parsoji, the founder of the Boslas, 
afterwards rajas of Berar, was a private -horseman from the 
neighbourhood of Sattara : though he bore the same name with 
the house of Sivaji, there is no proof that he was of the same 
descent. He, however, rose to distinction ; and, being one of 
the first to join Raja Saho when he returned from Delhi, was 
farther advanced by that prince, and invested with a right 
to collect aU the Maratta dues in Berar and the forest country 
farther to the east. Raghuji, his cousin, who vras a favourite 
of Saho, and married to his sister-in-law, was raised to his 
station on his death, in preference to his son, who ought to have 
succeeded him. Raghuji had given offence to the peshwa 
by levying contributions to the north of the Nerbadda, in the 
tract which had been appropriated to the latter chief : he 
was likewise an object of jealousy, from the apprehension that 
he might prevail on Saho to keep up the name of Bosla by 
adopting him. The Geikwar had been the guardian, and was 
now the representative, of Dabari, the chief of Guzerat, another 
of the peshwa’s rivals, whose ovm ignorance and debauchery 
incapacitated him for business. 

The last of Baji Rao’s difficulties arose from the enormous 
debts incurred in his military expeditions, which, from the 
exhausted state of the country and some changes in the mode 
of war, no longer paid their own expenses. 

His principal creditor, Baramatiker, was himself a man of 
some consequence, and of immense wealth ; his unsatisfied 
demand had led to quarrels with Baji Rao, and Raghuji secured 
his co-operation by promising to support his claims, and even 
to procure for him an indemnity, in the succession to the 
high office lately held by his debtor. 

Raghuji, as has been mentioned, was on an expedition to 
the Carnatic, and was besieging Trichinopoly, when he heard 
of the peshwa’s death ; and, although he instantly hastened 
to Sattara to oppose Balaji’s succession, he was obliged to 
leave the greater part of his army behind him his views, 
also, were as inconsistent with those of the pirti nidhi as with 
the peshwa’s, and he had therefore no concert with that 
minister. Damaji Geikwar was not ready to take the field ; 

’ See p. CS4. 




undertake the task ; at the same . time he took the more 
effectual measure of calling in the aid of Balaji Rao, and 
purchased it by a confirmation of the grant of Malwa.” Nothing 
could be more agreeable to Balaji Rao than this invitation. 
He immediately marched by Allahabad and Behar, and reached 
alurshidabad, the capital of the province, in time to protect 
it from Raghuji, who was approaching from the south-west. 
He here received from Ali Verdi the payment of an assignment 
granted to him by the court of Delhi on the arrears of the 
revenue of Bengal ; and being now zealous in the cause which 
he was so well paid for espousing, he marched against the 
invader. Raghuji retired before him, but was overtaken, 
and suffered a rout, and the loss of his baggage, before he was 
completely driven out of the province. After this success 
Balaji returned to Malwa, whence, after some time, he set out 
for Sattara. 

His presence was at no time more required ; for Raghuji, 
on his return from Bengal, determined to profit by Balaji’s 
absence, and was on full march for the capital. Damaji 
Geikwar was also approaching from Guzerat, and the agent 
of the pirti nidhi (who was himself disabled by sickness) was 
in active preparation to assist him. Balaji must have formed 
a high estimate of the power of this combination, since he 
thought the dissolution of it worth the sacrifice of those 
exclusive rights beyond the Nerbadda for which he had so 
successfully contended. He conceded to Raghuji the right of 
levying tribute in all Bengal and Behar, if not also in Allaha- 
bad and Oudli. By this adjustment the other confederates 
were left without support ; bxit it suited the peshwa’s projects 
to temporise with them, and the storm which threatened 
so much disturbance was thus quietly dispelled. The con- 
cession to Raghuji seems to have been dietated by sound 
policy : his^ views were henceforth tmmed towards the east, 
and his designs on the succession to the raja appear to have 
been laid aside. Bengal, indeed, soon afforded him sufficient 
employment. 

Bhasker Pandit was again sent into that province ; his 
operations in the field were successful ; but he suffered himself 
to be inveigled into an interview with Ali Verdi, by whom 
he was treacherously murdered, and at the same moment his 


® Captain Grant Duft Btates that 
tlio grant -was not confirmed until 
after tlio expulsion of Enghuji, in 
A.D. 1743, and it may not have been 
formally delivered over till then ; 
but his own abstract of tho grant 
vol. ii. p.. 1C) bears tho date of 


Jnmfida’l nwwnl, in the twenty- 
fourth year of Mohammed Shdh’s 
reign, which would bo about May, 
1742. Bdlaji, on his part, was to 
furnish 4,000 horse at his own cost, 
and 8,000 more to be paid by the 
emperor. 



ll'.inn'.’ nU ihi’ tinii’ the Mriratt-i'; Irul licon ciitin’ly fret* 
frntn o'i- <i!i th" <;<!<• r.f })!'• iri (lie Di'rlcfin. 

A'- if .Tail l'..i(i !■(•< n n e.illni frmn H'-lhi, in 1711, Ity u 
n-Vdlt (if Iii- t- rdii'l ''>11, Xi!' ir .lam; ; anti, when it was sup- 
pn-'Mi, ln' ^^a’■ inv'ilv<-(i in tli-tiirltann-i in (he Miltnrrlina(e 
rmnent nf Arec'.,* v.hieh ficeiipictl him (ill he tlietl, at 
mv* "i ) fVi-nty-: ''Veil. 

lie- <l'-a»!i It'll (<> flint entitin*-' ainoni^ his sens, whieh, bciii" 
tinerinnei-te'l with evtait-; in (he other parts of India, and 
rhieily imhicnecd by (he Freneh and Fneli-h, will ho host, 
iinder toi'd wle n we come (o relate the jirtiecs-dinys of those 
nation' '* 

'riie death of A'saf .lull was followed, before the end of tliu 
Mierf'dinr! year, by (hnl of .''^aho Jbajn ; and (ho latter event- 
prodni' d the erisi'; for which the jie'-hwa had all along been 
j'feparing, and which was to decide the fnttire fordine of himself 
ami hi'- df'cendant -'. 

.'\s Saho was without issm* it was necessary by the Hindu 
eu-'tom that he should mlo],} n .successor; and the same 
cu'tom n-Urieted the choice to his hindred. The nearest 
hin -nian, it) tliis ease, was (he n»ja of Cdl.'ipur ; and his claim, 
in ilscH so difiieull to set aside, was supported hy a close 
alliance with Sawatri Hai, the wife of iSaho, and the rival and 
enemy of the pcdiwa. 

'I’iiough the government was entirely in the hands of 
Malaji, the jiersonal conduct of the raja was almost as much 
under the eontrol of his wife, (he imheeility into which he had 
of late years falleji rendering him incompetent to judge for 
himself. 'J'here was, therefore, a eontimial danger of her 
prevailing on .Saho to adojtt (he nija of Cdlapur ; and it was 
impossihle for Halaji to anticipate her, as ho was unprovided 
with a claimant, and could not yet venture to seize on tho 
government in his own name. In this perplexity ho had 

• [.Soo Miir.-i vo’.. iii. I'll. 2. — Kl),] [Itiiil., vol. iii. — l’l).| 



recourse to a stratagem well worthy of the subtlety of his 
class. Tara Bai, the widow of Baja Bam, who had so long 
maintained the claims of her son, Sivaji II., in opposition to 
Saho, was still alive at an advanced age ; and although her 
enmity to the peshwa was not abated, she was tempted, by the 
prospect of recovering her influence, to enter into the designs 
of that minister. In furtherance of their project, a secret 
intimation was conveyed to Saho, that a posthumous son of 
Sivaji II. had been concealed b3'^ Tara Bai, and was stiU alive. 
Saho made known his supposed discovery to the peshwa, and 
it Avas determined to question Tara Bai. It may be imagined 
that she readily admitted the fact ; but the old story was 
treated with ridicule by the other party, and SaAvatri Bai 
redoubled her vigilance to prevent the raja from acting on the 
delusion produced by it. She was safe from an adoption which 
could not take place without a certain degree of publicity ; 
but she Avas circumvented by a stroke of audacity for which 
she could not have been prepared : it Avas no less than an 
assertion that the raja had signed an instrument, transferring 
all the powers of his government to the peshwa, on condition 
of his maintaining the royal title and dignity in the house 
of Sivaji through the grandson of Tara Bai. 'it is said that 
this important deed was executed at a secret interview between 
Balaji and the raja ; but Avhether the signature (if genuine) 
Avas obtained by persuasion or fraud, when the deed was pro- 
duced, and how far its authenticity Avas admitted at the time, 
are left in an obscurity Avhich is rendered more mysterious 
by the conduct of Balaji and Tara Bai in circumstances which 
Avill appear in the sequel.” 

At the moment of the death of Saho, the peshAva called in a 
fresh force to Sattara, and seized on the head of the opposite 
party. He then proclaimed the grandson of Tara Bai by the 
title of Bam Ba ja, and took measures to promote the influence 
of that princess, Avith the intention of turning it to his qaata 
use. After these preparations, he summoned the great chiefs 
to court, that the ncAv arrangements might be confirmed by 
their recognition. Damaji GeilcAvar did not attend, but 
Kaghuji Bosla appeared as an ally, and, after some affected 
inquiries, acknoAvledged the succession of Bam Baja. The 
foimer concessions to him were confirmed, and he received, 
in addition, a portion of the lands of the pirti nidlii, which were 
noAv confiscated. Various other chiefs received advantages 


” I popsoss no facts relating to this 
revolution hut what nro given by 
Grant Duff ; but I liavo boon led to 
conclusions somewhat different from 


that author, both with regard to tho 
reality of Kdm Rdja’s descent and 
tho 6ona fide consent of Sdho to tho 
transfer of tho .sovereignty. 



calculated to bind them to the new government ; and, among 
others, Sindia and Holcar received assignments of the whole 
revenue of hlalwa, except a small portion granted to other 
chiefs.'* 

The establishment of the peshwa’s authority was not 
effected without some attempts at insuiTection, and Avas 
endangered by a temporary quaiTel betAveen him and his 
cousin, Seddsheo Bhao ; but it AA'as at length so fully completed 
as to leave Balaji at liberty to engage in the affairs of foreign 
states. He then undertook the cause of Ghazi ud din Edian, 
the eldest son of A'saf Juh, against Salabat Jang, his third 
son, Avho AA-as in possession of the family inheritance, after 
the death of two other competitors, cut off during a civil 
war. He had before transferred his residence to Puna, and he 
now left Bam Raja at Sattara in perfect freedom, but under 
the control of Tara Bai. He then marched into Nizam’s 
territorj^ and AA-as alreadj'’ in the neighbourhood of Salabat’s 
armj’' AA’hen he received intelligence AAdiich obliged him to 
relinquish his undertaking, and to return by forced marches 
to his own country. He had no sooner set out on his campaign 
than Tara Bai, aa'Iiosc ambition and violence were not tamed 
by age, secretly invited Damaji Geikwar to march with his 
army to Sattara : at the same time she proposed to Ram Raja 
to assert his sovereignty ; and, finding the raja averse to her 
design, she took advantage of the approach of Damaji to seize 
his person, and confine him in a dungeon. She had it still 
in her power to haA'C made use of her prisoner’s name ; instead 
of that she proclaimed him an impostor, and carried on the 
government Ai-ithout any ostensible authority but her oato. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity of the peshwa’s retm-n, his 
officers had already more than once encountered the Geikwar ; 
and the advantage, after some alternations of success, was on 
their side, Avhen Balaji arrived. But that AAuly Bramin trusted 
to other arms than the sword ; he procured a meeting with 
Damaji, at Avhich he treacherously made him prisoner: attacked 
his army, thus deprived of their leader, and, in the end, com- 
pletely broke up and dispersed his force. Tara Bai, though 
stripped of military force, and founding no title on the raja’s 
pretensions, had still some inexplicable influence which pre- 
vented the peshwa from crushing her. She derived aid 
at the present moment from the advance of Salabat Jang, 
tvho invaded the Maratta dominions in his turn, and was 
more formidable than any of his predecessors since Aurangzib ; 

1= Of £1,500,000, which formed the £100,000 to Mar and other chiefs, 
whole revenue, £750,000 was allotted (Grant. D 1. ii. p. 40 
to Holcar, £050,000 to Sindia, and- > 



being accompanied by a French subsidiary force of 500 Euro- 
peans and 5,000 sepoys, under M. Bussy, the most distinguished 
of the officers of his nation that ever appeared in India. Tliough 
Balaji opposed the invasion vith all the resources of Maratta 
■war, he soon learned their inefficacy against his new adversary, 
who repulsed his assaults, beat up his camps, and, before long, 
established a general impression of his omi superiority. By 
these means the army advanced to within twenty miles of 
Puna. Balaji probably felt little uneasiness about his infant 
capital, but was alarmed by the discovery that the invaders 
were in communication with Tara Bai and the raja of Colapur, 
and made overtures for peace : which were in the course of 
negotiation, when he was unexpectedly relieved from the 
presence of his enemies. However superior to all parties in 
the field, Bussy was dependent on the civil aixangements of the 
prince with whom he served ; and the mismanagement of 
Salabat and his ministers had embarrassed Ins finances, thrown 
his troops into arrears, and brought on such discontents that the 
army became nearly ungovernable ; at the same time Raghuji 
Bosla (who had just obtained the cession of Cattac and the 
tribute of Bengal formerly mentioned) broke into the Nizam’s 
part of Berar, took the forts of Gaweilghar and Narnala, 
and threatened further hostilities. Salabat was therefore 
well satisfied to make up an armistice, and move back to his 
own dominions ; where new troubles, in which the IMarattas 
were again actors, awaited him at no distant period. 

The division of India into several states, and the necessity 
of pursuing their separate histories, make it difficult, at this 
stage, to preserve the order of time, and have carried us on in 
the Maratta transactions for several years beyond the date 
to wliich those of Delhi have been brought do'vsm. These last, 
however, were for a long time of little importance. On the 
departure of A'saf Jah for the Deckan {a.'d. 1741), his place 
at court was taken by his son, Ghazi ud din, whose political 
connexion "with the vazir, Kamar ud din Khan, was strengthened 
by his being married to the daughter of that minister. Their 
union enabled them to resist many intrigues and combinations, 
■which were stained with treachery and assassinations, on both 
sides, beyond the worst epoch of former history. 

_ The only event of importance ■within that period was the 
nse of the Rohillas, an Afghan colony, rvhich acquired pos- 
session pf the -country east of the Ganges from Oudh to the 
mountains, and made a considerable figure in later times. 
Kieir chief was All Jlohammed, a Hindu convert, adopted by an 
Afghan officer ; and they were themselves mostly composed of 
lusufzeis and other tribes of the north-east. Though no long 
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period had elapsed since their appearance as a state, they had. 
already attained to considerable importance ; and it required 
an expedition headed the emperor to bring them into 
tenqjorary submission. 

But a far more formidable combination of the same people 
was forming within their native limits; and fresh invasions were 
prepared for India, by the death of her most dreaded enemy. 

Though Nadir Shah had not attained to sovereignty without 
incurring all the varieties of guilt bj’- which that prize must 
be purchased in the East, and although ho had more than 
once given instances of barbarous severity in his treatment 
of some offending towns, yet, on the whole, up to the taking of 
Delhi, he was, perha]js, less sanguinarj’^ than the generality 
of Asiatic monarchs, especially those of Pei-sia. But the scenes 
of spoil and slaughter to which he was habituated, together 
with the intoxication of uninterrupted success, appear to have 
commenced an alteration in his charaeter, which gradually 
changed him from a rigorous, but not unjust, master, into a 
cruel and capricious tjuant. These qualities did not at once 
disclose themselves to their full extent. The first years after 
his return from India were occupied in the conquest of the 
kingdoms of Boldiara and Kharizm (which he subdued and 
evacuated as he had done India), in an attempt to reduce the 
hill-tribe of Lezgi, and in three campaigns against the Turks : 
but when this war was terminated by a treaty, and the mind of 
Nadir remained without a vent for its natural energy, it turned 
its powers against itself, and became the abode of dark sus- 
picions and ungoverned passions. His chief uneasiness arose 
from the religious prejudices of his countrymen. Though 
he had endeavoured to render the Sunni religion more accept- 
able, and to give it something of a national character, by 
placing its establishment under the special protection of the 
Imam Jafir, who was a descendant of All, and a favourite 
saint in Persia, j^et he was aware that the people were still 
zealous Shias, and that the feelings of the sect were turned 
against him by the priests, whose lands and stipends he had 
confiscated immediately after his accession. He therefore 
looked on every Persian as his enemj'-, but was especially jealous 
of his eldest son, Reza Guli, who, he thought, was the fittest 
instrument for the purposes of the disaffected. He had been 
womided in a forest, on one of his campaigns, by a shot from 
a secret hand ; and although there was no reason to think 
that the assassin was not one of the enemy, yet he could not 
divest, himself of the belief that he was an emissary of the 
prince. The working of these feelings at last led him to put out 
the eyes of Reza Culi ; and his remorse, instead of softening 



hiB heart, oxaRperated hifi fury. He now taunted all v/ho 
entreated him for mercy with their failure to intercede v/hon 
Km own fion waR in clangor. Jim conduct became that of an 
open enemy of hin Hpecies, Hia cruelties were equalled by his 
extortions, and both v/ere accompanied by threats and ex- 
pressions of hatred against his subjects. These oppressions 
led to revolts, which drew on fresh enormities : whole cities 
were depopulated, and towers of heads raised to commemorate 
their ruin : eyes were torn out, tortures inflicted, and no man 
could count for a moment on his exemption from death in 
torments. During the last tv/o years of his life his rage was 
increased by bodily sickness, until it partook of frenzy, and 
until his subjects were compelled to lay plots for ridding 
themselves of a tyrant whose existence was incompatible with 
their own. In his distrust of his countrymen, he had enter- 
tained a body of Uzbek mercenaries, and he had thrown himself, 
v/ithout reserve, on the Afghans, taking a pleasure in mortifying 
his old soldiers by a marked preference of their former enemies 
and his own. He now Ijegan to harbour a design for employing 
these new allies in hostility to his own nation, of whom he lived 
in constant dread. On the day before his deatli, v/hile labouring 
under some presentiment of evil, ho leaped on his horse in the 
midst of his camp, and was on the point of flying from his own 
army to take refuge in a fortress. When his mind was some- 
what calmed, after this act of madness, he sent for the Afghdn 
chiefs, appealed, to their fidelity for the preservation of his life, 
and concluded by instructing them to disperse his Persian 
guards, and to seize on his principal nobles. These orders 
were not given so secretly but they came to the ears of those 
so nearly concerned ; and as the night was to pass before their 
destruction was accomplished, they had time to anticipate 
it by the assassination of their enemy, 

A number of the conspirators, among whom were the cap- 
tain of his guard and the cliief of his own tribe of Afshdr, entered 
his tent after midnight; and, although they involuntarily 
drev/ back when challenged by that deep voice at which they 
had BO often trembled, yet they soon recovered their courage. 
One of them made a blov/ at the king with a sabre, and brought 
him to the ground ; he endeavoured to raise himself, and 
attempted to beg his life ; but the conspirators only redoubled 
their blows until he expired — “ the boast, the terror, and the 
execration of his country,” ** 

On the next morning ,an attack was made on the Persians 

^ J'ltro lin/in (LfllrcH host account of Uiat period. Tlio 

vol, iv.). Tills .Tcfiijit, v/Iio nccom- other nuthoriticc for Ills hicUiry arc 
penied Nddfr Shfdi ns hia phynicinn Sir .Tohri Malcolm’s T’er/jfa, the T/ddfr- 
in the last ycara of hia life, ^ivea tho ndwic/t (translnt/'d by Sir W, ,Jonca), 
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i\v dll' AfiOs:' iv:, binder t1i<’ roimiirmfl of Aliincfl Khan Alulnl!, 
\\)in w.'i'' jninfd In’ till' h w/is in.'iflf' in lli(' liopi* of 

I'cinc -'till in ‘.itni- to n* rno tlu' Shall : hut, ronsidfrinj: llu>, 
infcnority of tlio niimhi n- of tho Aftr!i(tiir;,th('y may ho rorlconcd 
fojttir.iit*’ in Tiv’.hin': f:’o,»d th<dr retreat to their own rotmtry, 
near tlse fri ntiir of nhieh the <leafh of N’erlir took jilnoc.'* 

Aliinod Ivh.'m na'- the fon of Zenn'm Klian. the hereditary 
c'hief of t!',!' AI>d.'di', wiio headed them on tlieir first conqiicst 
of KIhu.o .'m. lie v.;es de eemled of the family of iSadduzci, 
which w.e: looked on with a sort of religious veneration by 
their tribe; nr;d. .dthoueh only t went y- three yea n» of aye, lie 
hcnilM'cn di tineni'hed by the juirt ieular notice of Nadir Shah." 

He had. tin o fure. already the command of his own tribe, 
which lie ha’ leiied to confirm ; and. extending his influcnoc 
over the tie'chhoiirim! trii'C'; and countries, before tlie end of 
the ye.ir he wii" itumally declared Icine at Candahiir. From 
!i>me '.u]» r.-titiou': motive, he ehanecd the name of his tribe 
from Ahtl.ili to Ihirnini. I>y which it has been since known." 
lb* modell'-d his court on that of Nadir Shah, and assumed all 
thi> jiretonsions of that mon-arch, but e.xerrised them with the 
nu’deration that w;is required by his circumstances. He wa.s 
ab’ohitc in the plains and cities, ns well as in Ihilkh, Sind, 
C'ashtnir. and other eomiuered provinces ; he left the Afghan 
trii’cs to th.eir internal government, retaining only power 
enough to secure their contingents of troop.s or money, and 


ri!iil Unmviiy, lliiiway n 

UtfTi ril vio’v <>/ llii' •irljonn 

rilntiC'.! l<i l'.< ."n C.'iili. tun lUirin'ii 

IN cotCiOii'-ii I'V til'’ .Vi. / irriieir/i. 
vfiirh lil.invii'* civri rv livi'Iy jiii-tno' 
Ilf t!i" f yr.aiiiy niul ntrooilic, of Ni'ulir 
.Sfi.'i!!, (I.ivrn rliiif). SIX. j). ass. 

.tiiii'--' tl’nrJ.-". viil, V.) 

o Au lUiiiiiaO il i!f i-riptinii <if (liii 
H!i"(;iinl miiti' t. iinif of llin vnloiir 
mill C ’i'il I'riii r vi'.ti v.liirfi tlii’ -I.IHU) 
ffli'i.’i’' r"iii!iii’liil tfii'ir rriri'iil, in 
yi\i n Ijy ll.iriii. vlio v.is a i:|)i'rtator 
Ilf till' m '.ion. “ im iiiiliru ili's linllrs 
i-t ifi'ii I'at ill .•/* 

’’ Til'- ]n rMin of a Siuliliiri'i \va« 
inviotatili'. anil no oflii-iT. of wliatovrr 
mill;, coiilil ])iit an .Miilall lo ili'iitli 
witliout tho anthorit.v of a Saitiliirei. 
I Iiavi' InTii Ii-ii lo tl'.ini: that tho 
cointnon i lor.vof .Ahnii’il having boon 
a laari’lii'ariT of NAilir Sliuli origi- 
natoil in llin circuni'itanco that tlio 
woril " l inMiilar," wliii-li on tlio west 
of (lio In'lns lielongs lo a few of Iho 
greati-it oHieem of stain (wlio earry 
waniis or gold stielni), is in India 
applied lo a coininon inacehoarer ; 


yet it i's not prob.diln that ono of those 
high ofliri's would ho conferred on 
till' ehii'f of a foreign triho. .Mmicd’s 
early history is well known. Ho was 
a prii'oner with tho Ghiljei.s when 
Cnndahar was taken by N'Adir ShAh. 
That eonijneror reeeived him with 
favour, assigned him an honoiirnhlo 
inaintenanee, and sent him to reside 
in MAr.andi'rAn {Xtiilirnumrii, vol. v. 
of .tones, p. 117.1). His object prob- 
ably was to keep him at a distnneo 
from his tribe lus long lus tho country 
was inwettlcd ; for it appears from 
a conteinporarv’ writer, who accom- 
panied tho Torsian oatnp, that 
Jsi'idir fsliAli nlwa.v.s kept a watchful 
oyo over him ; lint the ofltcers of all 
ranks treated him. in private, with 
groat re.spect.” [SAriotrs of Ahdool- 
hertrm, p. 170.) 

H.v an nnaccountnblo confusion, 
the Indians soinetimc.s call tho 
IturrAnls, Ghiljois ; in tho north they 
are nl.so called KhorAsAnls, hnt Dur- 
rani is tho nsnnl ns well ns tho correct 
ajijicllntion. 



to prcscn'c tranquillity. Bclochiptan, Sistan,. and soino other 
places remained under their native chiefs, and owed allegiance 
and military sendco. The dissensions of Persia prevented his 
being disturbed on that side, and enabled him to take possession 
of most of Khorasan ; but he saw the difliculties of further 
progress in that direction, and contented himself with pro- 
tecting Shdh Rokh, the son of Nadir Shdh, in jreshhed, while 
his own immediate dependencies were confined to the cast of 
that city. It was to India that ho looked for conquest, as well 
ns for pecuniary resources and cmploj’inent for his army ; 
and his first operations in that kingdom took precedence, in 
point of time, of the settlement of several of the other countries 
just mentioned. 

His coronation, indeed, was scarcely over, when ho began 
his march for the east, and soon brought all the country iip to 
the Indus under his authority. The circumstances of the 
Panjab invited his further advance. The viceroy was in 
revolt, and had no aid from Delhi, so that ho olTerod but a 
feeble opposition ; and Ahmed, after taking possession of 
Labor and other towns on the road, pursued his march to the 
Satlaj. When he reached that river he found the fords occupied 
by the Mogul army, which had been sent from Delhi to oppose 
him, under Prince Ahmed, the hcir-a])parcnt, and the vazir, 
Kamar ud din Klu'in. Though his force did not exceed 12,000 
men,’’ ho saw that his best chance lay in the vigorous use of it : 
he cro.-;.«cd the river where there was no ford, ieft the Indians 
in his rear, and took Sirhind, where their baggage and stores 
had been deposited. Among other advantages of this succe.ss, 
he got possession of some guns, with which ho was before 
entirely unprovided. His boldnc.ss intimidated the enemy, 
who halted when they approached him, and intrenched their 
eamit. A small body of hor.se could do little in such circum- 
stances ; and although the Mogul vazir was killed by a cannon- 
ball, while at i»raycr.s in his tent, yet his army continued to 
repel the Durranis tilt the tenth day, when, after a general 
and de.sjierate attack on the intrenchments, during which a 
party of them made its way into the midst of the camp, the 
assailants were totally repulsed and defeated, and compelled 
to march off homewards dnrint' tlie ensnine nifdit. 
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illiii’,-;'; <(f Iks fiiSiKr. .Ahii'.'-'l SIk'.Ii tiinifd Imrl: before ho hnd 
roarhed thi- liidn-, arai did no! «itnl the I’anj.'il) until the now 
viceroy liad d to jiay a permanent trihiite, 

Mohamr.n d birih expijvrl withiji a ni<mth after the hndlo 
of Sirliind. and wa-: Mier. eded by his ;-on, ndio horo tlio .‘•ame 
name ns hi'- Unrr.'nii la iyhhonr. 


rn.Ai’TKi: IV 

TO Tnr. r-NTtNcTioN or tiii: moct'i, r.Mrnir, 

A ;> ITSS, IK.l — A.ii. A It. llTt 

Iiilere.nt nrr.'ej.r'-e.'jrno *)i it *- ?;***•' A-i* 1*^^, a It. I lilt. — .Vtt.-aipt la 

mi- it ) y .e.»'iirr .In;);*. \ .irir, 1' "I'tnlv r. ,s.l'. ir tS; 

ei Jli-.j. A. It. 1 1<"'I - 'l l'" v.vilr s ! tle tn iti jvT,; 'n. iiiiil in 

A t'. 1 7.' ft, *. a iit'.n.- il*. (*i iii- .'In.-.if 1 a*', A n. 17.71, 

A. It. in.l— r t-pn) t!;" I’.onii!.'- I" r'llttiil — of t’.l" iin. 

{r.'i'j r tf> '.'.'.riMir— .‘■'f" a i it.v.- ; -n of .Mif.'.' <! Siiilh Dtirr.'ttil — 
iV'-i ti *>t t''.f rnaj.Vl' — -tlf'" a'.'ti! «*t Stf'l'-r .liviftt. varir — Ho 

htiA- 'ttia'.'" ill" r ■.p'r.ir’t' f.iv .iin!'' -llUi'i t)‘l <i.i> ill" yotiii^i'r — 
nr-a*.. lit!' X'r.rt? ■ I'.'ti'' til O'," 7'tf.r.i*l.".' leul iV.o varlr—'rhr' 

riiir'-r.tr )'l '•.■•' iiy iiti - (lln'.ri itii «li:i ~ In i!. f.- it- 1 iiti 1 ilcpo-i •<). .tiily, A.I>. 
I7.M ; .‘'li.-'l'.iti. A, 11 llt'>7 — (Jlir.ri tt l ili!). \ ;sr jr. .‘■■.‘;>i<';iil“'r. A.!>. 17<71; 
y,i Il.’t;. A. It. 1107— He> vi"l-ii; —Hi t lift' iit tlniiei-r in n 

tmilitty — lit-, t tt"['t< i.'ti'i of f !i>- • .tijn rur- lit" tri'.trhnr.ni't r^-irurv til 
AlitiV',1 Sl'i’.lt H.irriitii't' poV'-nii'r <‘f thi- l’i!n).ili. a.d. 17.''0. a. it. 1170-1 
— 'riitnl i.'iv AM i.'ief .\liiti«-'i — !!'• ntls t D. Ilii — .Mte -.icrv-'t ttatl ex* 

(tr'.ioti lit" tfttini lo 111-' own tloitittit i-.f*. lilioiit .liltte, .A.Ii. 17o7 : 

Flinivw .il. A. It. 1171 — lli« iirriitf.-.'M'.i tt( I (or th" proli'ctiitn of A'luniirir 
II. ii;mii!'‘. (tliari ttil illn — 7Ciijil> ml dotil i, ititiit-l‘-r — Glmri ml tlin 
nppli'-i (nr 111" It' • ie.tittro <if till' .Miiratt:!' — I’ri'Viinin trilmsirtioii't tif 
tint! iia!ii'ii— l!:i;‘'il'.i, 1 !i<> p.' 'll iv/i'i. lirolliiT, ii)ii.'i-lii-t !<> i iijipfirt niiiir.i 
ml *Hii Sh" vottn.- r — Tn'to'i D.-llii — 11 cnp<' of tho Itnir-ivpp.iri'Ht niul 
of Nitjili ltd iloitlii — Uii'.-iih.i I II:*.; p i- .ion of llio I’linji'ili, Miiy, A. it. 

.Sli'il..’,!!. A It. 1171 — I'lini". of ilio Miirnttie; fiir tin- eoiKiuoAt of 
Hitv.l" '1 to — roinliinrili in of tho Miilioini't.an princeit — Tho 
Miir:i‘.tn-i itiv.'ilo Kaliilrritnl, Novi'inlx r. A.n. 17."!'; .Imni'nln’l nwwiil, 
A. 11. 117!) — I'oiirtti tiivii-ioji of .Minn-tl Sln'ili. Soptoinln'r, .\.n. 17.70: 
7>lolinrriim, a. it, 1 17!>— Mtiril'-r of .V'lnio'.lir II. liy Oliuri ml din. Xo- 
vrinlH-r, a.d. 17.70 : I'.nlil it" S.'iiil S. a. it, 1171! — Tito Mnrattii troops 
in Himlo liin tli’ j"'r,'i-d by Aliim-il Sln'di — I’oivpr of tlio Mnrnttn.s 
lit its rrmtli — Tlinir nntiy — Or.-:it jin’piinitioiis for tlio conto.st in 
Htndor trill — .Arn's’iinro of lln’ rotnmnndor Sodi'i.slioo lllii'to — Ho tnlcos 
l)'-llii — Alinn-d SIhMi'h m-aoti.ition with irhuji'i ml ilouliv — Who joins 
t!i'* Miihoim'tnn ronfcdi-rnoy, .Tuly, .a.ii. 1700 ; Zi Hiij, A.n. 1173 — 
Ahtm-d SIti'ih imirrlo n iiyiiinst Sodi'inlioo llhi'io — His hold pivs.siico of tho 
.Imiitm, Octohi'r -.7. A.n. 1 7li0 — Mnnittiis rotiro to I’l’miptit, nnd in trench 
their eiittiji —Their ntiniben; — I'orro iinilor .AhiniHl Shi'ih — rrolrnctod 
operiition" — I'liihire of tho Mivruttn nupplir.s — Ihittlo of PAnipnt, 
.Innmiry 0, ,\.ii. 17171 : .Imiiadii’rt St'tnl, .\.it. 117-1 — Destruction of 
tho Miiriittii nriny — Dospniideiicy of tho Miir.attii nation — Death of 
tho pi'shiv/t — Dissohition of tho Mahoinotnn confederacy — E.\tinotion 
of tho Mogul onipiro. 

Alnncd Shnh. 

Tnn return of (he Afghan monarch to the Panjnb, combined 
M’ilh his well-known power and activity, kept the new sovereign 



in a state of continued anxiety, and obliged him to sacrifice 
a portion , of bis independence for tbe sake of such allies as 
might secure him from foreign conquest. He therefore offered 
the appointment of ■^'azir to A'saf Jah ; and on his declining 
it (which was soon followed by his death), he invited Hasir 
Jang (who succeeded A'saf in the Deckan) to move to his 
assistance with all the troops he could assemble. But it was 
not long before he learned that the Durrani king was occupied 
in the western part of his dominions ; in consequence of which 
intelligence he was enabled to dispense with the aid he had 
solicited, and was left to make his internal arrangements 
in the way best suited to his own views. He appointed 
Safder Jang, the son of Sadat Khan, to be vazir : and as that 
nobleman retained his viceroyalty of Oudh, the first efforts 
of the imperial government were directed to the suppression 
of the Bohillas, who had again become formidable in the 
northern part of that province. 

Safder Jang’s prospect was favourable, for Ali Mohammed 
was dead ; and he engaged Cmam Khan Bangash, the Afghan 
jagirdar of Farokhabad, to conduct the war against his country- 
men : blit Caiam Khan, though at first successful, lost his life 
in battle ; and Safder Jang, disappointed in his main object, 
turned his misfortune to account, by dispossessing the widow 
of his ally of the greater part of her territory. His imgenerous 
conduct brought him no advantage : the people of Caiam 
Khan’s country rose upon his agent, and called in the Bohillas, 
against whom the vazir was obliged to march in person. He 
was accompanied by a very numerous army, but so iU-dis- 
ciplined, that they sacked their own town of Bara (so famous 
as being peopled by descendants of the prophet), and massacred 
many of the inhabitants who resisted the outrage. It is not 
surprising that such an army was routed by' a very inferior 
force. The vazir himself was wounded ; the Bohillas pro- 
ceeded to carry their guns into his country ; and, though 
beaten off from Lucknow and Belgram, they penetrated to 
Allahabad, and set the power of the vazir and the emperor 
alike at defiance. 

Safder Jang saw his embarrassments increasing, while his 
own power of resisting them was exhausted, and had recourse 
to the humiliating expedient of calling in the Marattas. He 
applied to Malhar Bao Holcar and Jeiapa Sindia (whom the 
peshwa had recently sent back into Malwa), and induced them, 
by the promise of a large subsidy, to join him with the greater 
part of their forces. By the same means he obtained a renewal 
of the services of Suraj IMal, raja of the Jats, who had been his 
confederate on the former expedition. 'With these auxiliaries, 
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lu’ ilifi'nfrd llif’ P.olii!l;v- in n b.'ittlo, ovrrrnn (heir 

cminiTV. a!ul drove {loni into tin' lower braiiehc,; of (ho 
Hinn'ilnvn. vOheli ferni th<ir honndnrv on (hi' tiorlh-ea-d. 
To fa'.i'fv th.e rlriiin'. of tiie Mntatl.'i';, he nutiiori/ed (liem 
(o lew tlK ir rnie'dy from the roiuniend territory : and tlu-ir 
ravar*' ■ redm 'd it {<» a !tn(<' from v.'hic'h it did not recover 
for _\ ear*-. 

i(v (h.e nrtivitv of (he e jihinden'r,’-', the, Ibdiiila!; were 
re<i'.ic('.: ‘oM-r.ch ditlicnltie- for ; iih"i‘-t<-nee, that they Hiihmitted 
to Snfih r .latu', ai)d v.en- content witli tlie a' -iynment of a fi-w 
villaee- for the inaint'oninee of tla-ir eliit f'o' 

T!;e htl!'- ndvnntc.'.’e wliieh the Mot’ol (Toverninent {rained hy 
tlii'' ■ lie;'!' ■ v.-T- tren- (isaii eoinii'-n'-ated hy the defeat of (he 
f:ov( rnor of Ajtnir. w/io liad interfered in a civil war I'ctwcen 
two rhiimant-. to (Vie jirineijcdity of .hhlphr. 

Wiiile tha- weahne ' <n' the Mopnl '.’overnniejit was thus 
<lailv more di’ j-hiyed, intelliei-ner arrived that Ahmed Slnih 
Unrr.itii ha<l ai'.dn invaded the I’anj.ih ; and it was soon 
folio', rod t!j) l>y neeonnt*; of lii'^ havim: ohlained complete 
po-'( • ■ ioti. and hy tin amha' ador cl.-maiidinir a formal ec.-sion 
of the province, Tii<' visit of Nadir Shah was still snfliriently 
rcmemle red to proiinee a n-atiy eompiianee with thi' fJemand ; 
and wlaii the var.ir arrived at Delhi witli his .Maratta allies, 
he found the arraiu'etnent ronelnded. Then' is no reason to 
donht that he would hiimclf have a{:n,‘ed to it if ho had been 
on the i^pot. or that ht' would have liisreeanietl it. after it was 
made, if la* had thonpht (hat he eould {rain hy infringing it ; 
hut ho had other grounds of dissatisfaction with the court, 
and ho made this ees-ion, which ho reprosonted as degrading, 
the pret<'.\t of his comjilaints. During his ahsenec in Porhilcand 
his infltienco at court had been sujiphmted hy a eunuch named 
.Tawid, who was favoured both hy the emjroror and his mother. 
Safder .Inng, finding that his presence did not restore his 
authority, took a course which had hccome familiar at Delhi : 
he invited ,lawid to an entertainment, and had him murdered 
during tin* banquet. 'J’he emperor was naturally e.xn.sjH'raled 
at this outrage, and be soon got a suitable instrument to avenge 
him on the vazir. CJluir.i ud din, (be eldest son of A'saf ,Tah, 
had remained at Delhi during the first ]iart of (he contest 
between his younger brothers ; but seeing an opening after- 
wards, bo entered into a connexion with (he peslvwa. and set 
ofT for the Deehan, neeompanied by lldlear and vSindia. Ho 
died soon after his arrival at- Aurangaliad ; and his son, a mere 
youth, whom lie had left at Delhi, was jiromotcd hy the vazir’s 

’ Till' Lt/r n/ //li/T: Urlvxct f^iven iin iircount more fiivounil'to to the success 
of t!u' Holiilliis. 



favour to the title of Ghazi ud din., aud the high office of 
commaudex-in-chief. It vas this young man that now guided 
the operations designed against his henefactor. He was a 
specimen of such of the Mogul courtiers as were not quite sunk 
in sloth. Eestless and ambitious, as skilnil in dissembling 
his passions as incapable of controlling them, he looked on 
perfidy and murder as the natural means of attaining his 
ends, and was as reckless of consequences as regardless of 
principle. 

The result of his measures was a civil war ; not determined, 
as usual, by a battle in the field, but carried on for six months 
in daily combats in the streets of Delhi. The factious hostility 
of the parties was embittered by religious fury : the vazir 
was a SMa, and the test-word of his sect, and that of the 
Sunnis, became the war-cries of the combatants on each side. 
At length, the vazir, finding his position becoming weaker, 
and alarmed at the approach of the Marattas under Malhar 
Eao, whom Ghazi ud dhi had called in as an ausiliaiy, consented 
to make peace, retaining possession of the provinces of Oudh 
and Allahabad. Ghazi ud din, thus relieved, and anxious 
to employ his Maratta friends, while he revenged himself on 
a partisan of the vazir, marched against Suraj Mai, the raja 
of the Jats, in the siege of whose strong forts, especially Dig 
and Bhartptir, he foimd ample occupation for his army. But 
the emperor was by this time more disgusted with his arrogant 
and overbearing temper than he had ever been with Safder 
Jang : and moved out with what troops he could assemble, 
on pretence of hunting, but really to profit by the difficulties 
in which Ghazi ud din was entangled. So little judgment was 
shown in his ill-concerted operations that no step had been 
taken to secure the co-operation of Safder Jang : and it did 
not require the acuteness and activity of Ghazi ud din to turn 
the whole scheme against his enemy. Without discontinuing 
the siege on which he was employed, he sent his Maratta 
confederate against Ahmed : but when he heard that the 
emperor was taken prisoner in the battle which followed, he 
repaired in person to the camp, deposed the captive king, and 
put out his eyes, as well as those of the queen, his mother. 
He then fixed on one of the princes of the blood for successor 
to the throne, and proclaimed lum by the title of ATamgir II.’ 

A'lamgir II. 

Safder Jang died soon after this revolution, and Ghazi ud 

* The aboi-e account is from the son of Jehandar Shah, named Azi: 
S'ffr ui JWtitji-f. m'n. and Grant DuWs ud din. — ^E d.] 

Zfi.'.'o.-u of the 2<Iara'.!e2s. pTc •vras a 
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din took the office of viizir to himself, leaving Shuja ud doula, 
the son of Safder Jang, in possession of his father’s provinces, 
of which he was unable to dispossess him. A longer period 
of tranquillity now elapsed than might have been expected 
from the restless ambition of the new vazir ; but his internal 
government was still as arbitrary as ever. At length he pro- 
voked a numerous bod}’' of troops to mutiny, and made himself 
personally so odious that ho "n’es seized by the insurgents and 
dragged through the streets without his slippers or his tirrban. 
Though threatened with instant death, he continued to revile 
his captors, and to say that they should paj’ for their insolence 
with their heads. At length he was rescued by the interposition 
of the officers : when ho instantly ordered a massacre of the 
whole body, giving up their tents, horses, and property to 
plunder, so as not to leave a vestige remaining of the corps. 

A'lamglr, on pretence of saving the life of Ghazi ud din, had 
offered, while the disturbance was at its height, to pay the 
mutineers a considerable sum of arrears, if they would deliver 
their prisoner into his hands ; but the proposal served only 
to awaken the suspicions of the vazir, who took additional 
measures to guard against the possible intrigues of his nominal 
sovereign. 

When interrupted by this adventure, Ghazi ud din was on 
his march towards Labor, and he now continued his progress. 
]\nr !Manu, the Mogul governor of the Panjab, whom Ahmed 
Shah had continued in his office after the cession, had died. 
His son had been appointed his successor by the Durrani 
monarch, but was an infant under the tutelage of his mother. 
This state of things presented an in-esistible temptation to the 
young vazir : he immediately entered into a most amicable 
correspondence with the widow, claiming the hand of her 
daughter, to whom he had really been affianced, and advancing 
towards Labor as if to celebrate the marriage ; when he had 
completely lulled all suspicion, he surprised the town and made 
the governess prisoner in her bed. Wliile they were conveying 
her to the camp she broke into invectives against the treachery 
of her son-in-law, and prophesied the ruin of India, and the 
slaughter of its inhabitants, as the certain consequence of the 
vengeance of Ahmed Shah. Her prediction was but too early 
accomplished ; for Ahmed no sooner heard of the outrage 
offered to him than he flew to revenge it ; and speedily effecting 
his march from Candahar, passed through the Panjab -without 
opposition, and soon presented himself within twenty miles 
of Delhi. Ghazi ud din, having contrived to pacify the widow 
of ]\Iir jManu and to procure her intercession, repaired at once 
to the Dm-rani camp, and received pardon as far as his o-wn 
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person. Ahmed Shah, however, insisted on pecuniary com- 
pensation and marched on to Delhi to enforce his demand. 
Nearly all the horrors of Nadir Shah’s invasion were repeated 
on his arrival ; for though not himself cruel like that monarch, 
he had much less command over his troops ; and the city again 
became a scene of rapine, violence, and murder. 

Nor were these sufferings confined to the capital ; Ahmed 
Shah sent a detachment of his army, with Ghazi ud din, to 
levy a contribution from Shuja ud doula, and marched himself, 
with a similar intention, against the Jats. He took a fort 
called Balamghar after an obstinate resistance, and put the 
garrison to the sword ; but the action which leaves the deepest 
stain on his character, or rather on that of his nation, was the 
massacre at Mattra. This city (one of the most holy among the 
Hindds) was surprised by a light detachment during the height 
of a religious festival, and the unoffending votaries were slaugh- 
tered with all the indifference that might be expected from a 
barbarous people, accustomed to serve under Nadir, and equally 
filled with contempt for Indians and hatred for idolatry. 
Meanwhile Ahmed himself was advancing towards Agra, to 
which city, as well as to one of the -Tat forts, he laid siege. But 
by this time the summer was far advanced, and a mortality 
broke out among the Durranis, who are incapable of bearing 
heat ; he was therefore obliged to be content with the money 
he had levied, and to direct his course towards his own domin- 
ions. Before he went he married a princess of the house of 
Delhi, and contracted another to his son, aftenvards Timur 
Shah ; and having been entreated by the emperor not to leave 
hiin at the mercy of the vazir, he appointed Najib ud doula, 
a RohiUa chief of abilities and of excellent character,* to be 
commander-in-chief at Delhi ; in the hope that his o%vn 
influence, even when at a distance, would render that nobleman 
a counterpoise to Ghazi ud din.’ 

But no sooner had he quitted India than Ghazi ud din once 
more set him at defiance. He was at Farokhabad when the 
Afghan king departed, and he immediately gave the appoint- 
ment of commander-in-chief to Ahmed Khan Bangash, the 
chief of that place, in supersession of Najib ud doula. But as 
he was not sufllciently strong to effect another revolution by 
himself, he called in the aid of the Marattas, who were now 
in greater power than ever. 


* [Seo Jlill, iii. p. 551, note. — Ed.J Ahmed Shdh did not leave Delhi, and 
® The above account is chiefly from that the whole expedition to Agra, as 
the Se{r ul Mutdkherln : it agrees, in 'well as that to Mattra, was corn- 
most re.spocts, with the Afghan manded by Sirdar Jehdn Khan, 
account.^ ; but the latter state that 
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Altlunii:)i Bi'ilaji inr.de iicarc willi Saliiitat Jang (na lias been 
r.'atrd) in tin' beginning <'f 17r>2. if. was no olistaeh* to In’s 

('lUvring into fro;h inlrivtin-.j with (Jlis'r/.i ud din the elder, the 
brother niui roinjieiitor of Salabal. On file arrival of lliat 
jtrinre from Delhi. Ih’daji joiiu'd him at Anranpab.-’ul. with all 
hi'’ foree. ; and mi miineroii;: was the combined arm_v that 
even till' aid of Ihi'-w mieht have been insiifUcicnt to have 
raveil S:d:;bat .bunr. if the danger had not been averted by the 
Midtit n death (>f Ohar.i nd «iin. After this Jh'daji became 
involvi (1 in nfTairs to tlie Mmthward, and transactions with the 
IVenrli .and ihic!i‘-l). wliieh will be best ndafed with the history 
of tlu> nati-MM. r«nf a*; his government got settled at home, 
be ventnnd to releaM* Damaji (teihw.ir. and to avail himself 
of hi'- .-r d' tanee in tling the province of tbr/.erat. He made 
M V( r-' t* rnv . involving payments and reservations which led to 
many d:;-]mte ; in tlieend; bnf at fir.st all went prosperoush*. 
Da.m.iii M t out in eomp.’.ny with the jn'sliwa’s brother, Ragoba 
{.\. 5 >. 17o.'>). and they soon nalneed the whole province to 
eotnph te sidtjeetion and <d)edienec. ll.igolia next levied con- 
tributions on the Uajput slaf<'s. and returned through Mulwa 
to tile Deeltan. In tlic end of A.n. IToi) he was again sent 
into M.dwa ; and it was to him that the present ajijtlication 
was m.’.tle by young (llia/.i nd din. Supported by this all}’, 
tile v.i'/.ir advanced on Delhi, occupied the city, and laid siege 
l<i the fort-.tied jialace, which held out more than a month. 

It w.i';. neveriliclcs-s, evident that Xajib ud doula could no 
loneer witiist.and Ins enemies; and the emperor had already 
t.dien the precaution of sending his son, afterwards Shah 
A'lam, to a jilace of sah'fy : the escape of Xhijib himself was 
the prineijmi difllculty remaining, and it was accomplished 
liv means of a iiribe to .Alalhar l\ao Holcnr. The emperor 
tlien o])cncd his gat<‘s and received Ghar.i ud din as his vazir. 
Xajib ud doula retired to his own country, which was about 
.Seharanpur to the north of Delhi, and divided from Rohilcand 
by the (langes. 

After the laldng of Delhi. Ragoba remained encamped near 
that city, until he was called away to an important and easy 
coiuiuest. When Ahmed Shah withdrew from India in the 
preceding year (.t.n. 17ri7), he left his son Timur in charge 
of the Punjab, \mder the guidance of Sirdar Johan Khan. 
'J’heir most dangerous oiiitonent was Adin a Beg, a man of a 
turbulent and artful character, who had been doinitj- to jMil 
Manu, and whoso intrigues had mainly contributed to the 
various disturbances and revolutions in the Panjab. Ho had 
fled from the juovince when it was occupied by Ahmed Shah, 
and tiow returned for the purpose of continuing his factious 



designs. He first employed his influence with the Sikhs, 
who had recovered their strength during the past disorders ; 
but not finding their power sufficient for his purpose, ho applied 
to Ragoha, and pointed out the ease with which he might gain 
a rich prize for his countrymen. Ragoha marched accordingly, 
took possession of Ldhor in May, 1758, and occupied the whole 
of the Panjdb, the Durrdnis retiring across the Indus without 
attempting a battle. The government was conferred on 
Adin a B6g ; and on his death, which happened soon after, 
a native Maratta was appointed his successor. Before this 
change, Ragoha had set ofi for the Deckan, leaving the Panjdb 
in temporary security, and the Maratta affairs prosperous 
in other parts of Hindostan. A force had marched from Delhi 
under Dataji Sindia, for the purpose of pursuing Najib ud 
doula into his retreat ; and Najib, unable to resist, left his 
country to be plundered, and took post at Sakcrtdl, a defensible 
ford of the Ganges. He maintained himself with difficulty 
in this position through the whole of the rainy season ; and 
during this period there v/as time to mature a combination, to 
which all the neighbouring princes were called by a common 
and urgent danger. 

The Marattas were already masters of the Panjdb : they 
had concerted with Ghazi ud din a plan for taking possession 
of Oudh ; and they talked without the least reserve of their in- 
tended conquest of the whole of Hindostan. The apprehensions 
excited by this state of things induced Shujd ud doula to forget 
his old enmities, and to enter into a league with Najib ud 
doula and his former opponents, the Rohillas, the most consider- 
able of whom was Hdfiz Rehmet Khdn. As soon as Dataji 
S ndia was apprised of this confederacy ho detached Govind 
Rdo Bondela * to invade Rohilcand. So effectually was the 
order performed that 1,.300 villages were destroyed in little 
more than a month, while the Rohillas were obliged to retreat 
for safety into the mountains. They were relieved from this 
distress by Shuja ud doula. Ho marched from Lucknow 
immediately on the invasion, surprised the Marattas, and drove 
them with heavy loss across the Ganges. Dataji Sindia’s 
force was weakened by the losses of his detachment ; but ho 
had a stronger motive for desiring peace, in the reported 
approach of Alimed Shah from Cabul : terms were therefore 
proposed to Shuja ud doula and the confederates, and a peace 
was concluded, which was of no long continuance." 

The Afghan king was occupied in the north-western part of 

* A Marntta Bramin, bo called from Sfignr and C41pl. 

Ills employment in “ Bundolcand," ■’ Seir til Mui&hhtrin, and Grant 
and ancestor of the late chief of Duff. 
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his dominions, when his son was expelled from the Panjab 
(a.d. 175S) ; and, when about to march to recover that country, 
he was arrested by the revolt of Nash Khan; the ruler of the 
Beloches, who made an attempt to establish his entire inde- 
pendence. The operations necessary to place the affairs of that 
country on a satisfactory footing delayed Ahmed Shah for a 
considerable time ; after which he moved by the southern 
road of Shikarpur to the Indus ; and, marching up that river 
to Peshawar, he crossed it in the month of September, and 
advanced into the Panjab. The Marattas offered no opposition 
and he avoided the swoUen rivers and exhausted country by 
keeping near the northern hills, rmtil he crossed the Jumna 
opposite Seharanpur. During the Shah’s advance, Ghazi ud 
din, mindful of Alamgir’s connexion with that monarch and 
with Najib ud doula, took alarm at the thoughts of his intrigues 
and his vengeance. He therefore at once gave orders for his 
assassination, and raised another member of the royal family 
to the throne.* This prince’s title was never acknowledged : 
Shah A'lam, the heir-apparent, was absent on a scheme for 
getting a footing in Bengal ; and the confederate princes carried 
on their operations without an 3 ’^ ostensible head.’ 

At this time the IMarattas, though not supported by their 
allies the Jats, had 30,000 horse of their own in the field ; 
but they were in two bodies, at some distance from each other ; 
and the hatred of the coimtry people, who were exasperated 
by their depredations, kept them in ignorance of the movements 
of the enemy. Ahmed Shah came suddenly on the body 
rmder Dataji Sindia, and so effectually surprised it that the 
chief and two-thirds of the force were cut to pieces on the spot. 
The other division, under Malhar Rao Holcar, was stiff at a 
distance, and commenced its flight towards the country south 
of the Chambal : it was drawn from the direct line by the 
temptation of plundering a convoy, and was overtaken and 
almost destroyed by a Durrani detachment which had made a 
prodigious march for the purpose.® Long before these reverses, 
Ragoba had arrived in the Deckan. The glory of his conquests 
did not reconcile the Maratta court to the financial results 
which they produced : instead of an ample harvest of plunder, 
as used to be customary, he had brought home near a million 
sterling of -debt. This unproductive campaign appeared to 
more disadvantage when contrasted with that in which the 
peshwa’s cousin, Sedasheo Rao Bhao * (best known in India as 
“ the Bhao ”), was engaged : he had remained as home minister 

® Plubyi’s sunnat, the son or proceedings are from Afghfin accounts, 
grandson of Cambalchsh. — Ed.] ® Seir ul Muidkhcrin. Grant DuS. 

■ SeirulMuidl-henn. AhmedSlinh’s * [The son of Chimnaji. — E d.] 


aucl commancler-in-cliicf in the Dccknn, had just obtained 
possession of Abmednagar, and was on the eve of a settlejnent., 
afterwards concluded at U'dgir, by wliieh territorial and 
pecuniary cessions of great extent were obtained from Salabat 
Jang, and such a burden imposed on the IMogul government in 
the Deckan as it was never able to recover. 'I’his contrast led 
to jealousy on the part of Ragoba, who, to Scdashco’s remon- 
strances on the profusion of his expenditure, rcjjlied that the 
Rhao had better undertake the next expedition Jiimsolf, when 
he would find the dilTcrcncc between that and serving in the 
Dcckan. Scdashco took him at his word, and an exchange of 
duties was fortlnvith agreed on. 

jMaratta power was at this time at its zonitli. Tlieir 
frontier extended on the north to the Indus and Himalaya, 
and on the south nearly to the extremity of the peninsula ; 
all the territory within those limits that was not their own 
paid tribute. Tlu; whole of this great power was wielded by 
one hand ; a settlement had been made with 'J'ara Bai, by 
which the person of the riija was consigned to his nominal 
minister, and all pretensions of every deserij)tion wore con- 
centrated in the peshwa.’ 

The establisluucnts of the Maratta government had in- 
creased with its power. Its force was no longer comjioscd of 
predatory bands alone ; it included an army of woll-j)aid and 
well-mounted cavahy in the direct service of the state, and 
10,000 di.«cii)Iincd infantry, who, though a very imperfect 
cojiy of that commanded by Europeans, Avere far su])crior to 
any infantry previously known in ljulia. 

The l\larattas had now also a train of artillery surpa.ssing 
that of the ]\Ioguls, which they had so long regarded with awe 
and envy, 'riiey even endeavoured to assume the pom)) which 
was characteristic of their rivals. Rich (irc.sHes, .spacious tents, 
and sj)lendid caparisons became common among them, and 
their courts and retinues were formed on the Mogul mochd. 

'J’his show of greatness did not seem misplaced in the 
peshwa at)d his juinisters, who were Concan liramins, a comely 
rare, ))repared b}- the mildness and gravity of their mannens 
to take up dignity without any appearance of incongruity ; 
but it .‘-at very ill on the little active Mnrntlns, whose sturdy 
figures and vulgar manners gave a ludicrous effect to their 
allemj)ts at a stately demeanour. 
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ficcjirc, was broughl. forih lo give weight to Sedasheo Bhdo. 
TIic news of llie inisforlunes of Sindia and Holcar was ordy 
a frc.di s(inni!u.s to c.xcrtion ; and it seemed to bo resolved, 
by one great and decisive elTort, to put the finishing stroke 
to the eonque.st of Ilindostan."’ 

The prince thus elevated was nnturalh’- haughty and over- 
bearing, jiroud of the new greatness of his family, and puffed 
up by recent success into an overweening confidence in his own 
abilities, both as a statesman and a soldier. He was accom- 
panied by Wiswiis Rao, the pe.shwa’s youthfrd son and heir- 
apjiarcnt, and by all the great Bramin and IMaratta chiefs 
without c.xception. Many Rajput detachments were sent to 
join liim as ho advanced, and Suraj Mai is said to have rein- 
forced him with a body of 30,000 Jats. 

Tins experienced old chief, who had long been accustomed 
to i.ct with the i\Iarattas. took occasion to advise the Bhao to 
leave his infantry and guns, and all his heavy baggage, in the 
Jat '.erritory, where it would be protected bj' strong forts, to 
advance with his horse alone, to harass his enemies in the 
^laraUa manner, and protract the war until the Durranis, who 
had already been many months in India, should be constrained 
by the climate to withdraw to their native mountains. This 
prudeit. counsel, though seconded bj» the Maratta chiefs, was 
at once rejected by their commander, who looked doum on a 
victory obtained b^' such moans, and who also attached an 
undue inporlance to his regular infantry and guns. This was 
not the only occasion on Avhich ho slighted Suraj Mai, whom 
he treated as a petty zeininchir, incapable of judging of politics 
on a larrc scale. He also offended his ^laratta chiefs by his 
Bramin oride, as avcII as bj" his imperious manner of exercising 
his comnand, and the absence of the freedom and familiarity 
to whicht hey were accustomed in their leader's. In this maimer 
he advaiccd to Delhi, which was held b 3 ' a small garrison of 
Durranis and their partisans, Gluizi ud din having taken refuge 
in the J at countr^v.* The great extent of the city walls enabled 
a party d INlarattas to climb up a neglected bastion, and the 
citadel jddded to the artillerj’’ after attempting a short defence. 
The Bhao made an injudicious as well as ungenerous use of 
this conqmst. He defaced the palaces, tombs, and shrines, for 
the sake cf the rich ornaments which had been spared bj’- the 
Persians aid Afghans. He tore down the stiver ceiling of the 

Seirul jlutdkhcrln. Grant Duff, povrer ” ; and in 1779 he rvas dis- 
* [Ghazi id din joined tho Vazir covered at Surat in the disguise of a 
of Oudli, afer tho battle of Buxar pilgrim, and forbidden to appear 
in 17G5, “ will a handful of followers, within the Company’s territories, 
tho misorabli remains of his former (Mill, iii. 405 ; iv. 51.) — En.] 



hall of audience, which was coined into seventeen lacs of 
rupees, “ and seized on the throne (no longer so precious as of 
old) and on aU other royal ornaments. He even proposed to 
proclaim Wiswas Rao emperor of India, and was oidy prevailed 
on to postpone the measure until he should have driven the 
Durrams across the Indus. AU these proceedings alarmed and 
disgusted Suraj Mai, who was tmwiUing to go to extremities 
with his own near neighbours. He soon after entered on a 
secret consultation with Shuja ud doula, and withdrew to his 
own territory without openly renotmcing his alliance with the 
Marattas. The Bhao affected to treat this defection as a 
matter beneath his notice. 

During this time the Shah was cantoned for the rains at 
Anupshehr, on the frontier of Oudh, whither. he had been 
dra-wn by an important negotiation. He was sure of cordial 
assistance from Najib and the RohiUas, but the co-operation 
of Shuja ud doula was by no means equaUy certain. Though 
that niler could not declare against the Mahometans,/ his 
interests counseUed neutrality, and he had an hereditary 
disinclination to joining Ahmed Shah, to whom his father, 
Safder Jang, had been openly opposed. It was to influence 
him that the Shah advanced to Anupshehr ; and this movement, 
with the persuasion of Najib ud doula. who paid him i visit 
for the purpose, succeeded in procuring his accession to the 
Mussulman cause. j 

He nevertheless kept up a constant communication vith the 
Marattas, which might serve to secure an accommodaiion, if 
expedient, and was in the meantime a useful charnel for 
overtures between that people and the Shah.” ! 

After this arrangement was concluded, Ahmed vas stiff 
prevented moving by the violence of the periodical rains : 
but before that season was well over he broke up his cantonment 
and marched towards Delhi. His movement was accelerated 
by hearing that the Bhao had set out with a picked ^orce to 
attack Cunjpura, on the Jumna, sixty miles abov? Delhi, 
where there was a Durrani garrison, under an officer ol distinc- 
tion. On reaching that river, near the capital, he bund it 
stiff swollen and rapid : he proceeded up the banks In search 
of a ford, until he got near Cunjpura, where he had tm mortifi- 
cation to hear that the place had been taken, and lae whole 
garrison put to the sword. Enraged at this disgrace] inflicted 
almost before his eyes, the Shah passed the river j between 

u £170,000. Casi Rai’s Narrative makes the £170,000 incltde all the 
(Asiatic Besearctics,- vol. -ui. p. 97). plate in' the palace. I 
[He Tvas a Hindu of the Deckan, who Casi Kai, the autjor of the 

was a mutasaddi in the service of Narrative, was one of tlB agents in 
Shuja ud doula. — Ed.] Grant Huff this intercourse. j 




Blit althougli tbo Durrams were not accustomed to the 
desultory warfare used by the Mai’attas, they made up for 
their deficiency by the bold and rapid movements of their 
detachments : and on this occasion a body of their horse, under 
Attd.i lOian, the grand vazir’s nephew, made a march of upwards 
of sixty miles, surprised Govind RHo’s camp about daybreak, 
and completely destroyed his party, Govind Rao himself falling 
in the action. When the Durranis had got the command of 
the open country, the Bhao soon felt the difficulty of his 
situation, enclosed in a fortified camp with such a multitude 
as he commanded. 

The Marattas are excellent foragers. Every morning at 
daybreak long lines of men on small horses and ponies are seen 
issuing from their camps in all directions, who return before 
night loaded with fodder for the cattle, with firewood torn down 
from houses, and grain dug up from the pits where it had been 
concealed by the villagers ; detachments go to a distance for 
some days, and collect proportionately larger supplies of the 
same kind ; and convoys, each of many thousands of oxen, 
are also brought in from remote countries by banjaras, a sort of 
camp grain dealers, who partake of the character of the soldiery 
more than of the mercantile body. All these resources were now 
cut off ; and after the Marattas had entirely eaten up and 
consumed the town of Pdnipat, which was within their lines, 
they began to feel the severest pressure of want. 

While things were tending to this conclusion, neither party 
was inactive in its efforts to hasten the crisis. Continual 
skirmishes went on between the armies : the Marattas made 
three vigorous attacks on the Durrani lines ; convoys were 
always attempting to make their way into the camp ; and 
.though one charged with treasure from Delhi fell into the hands 
of the Afghans, others were secretly forwarded by Sdraj Mai 
and the Rajput chiefs ; and as the Bhao bore his difficulties 
with dignity and resolution, their extent and daily increase- 
were unknown to his enemies. In these circumstances, the 
Indian allies lost all patience, and wearied Ahmed Shah with 
their importunities that he would put an end to their fatigues 
by a decisive action : but his constant answer was, “ This is 
a matter of war with which you are not acquainted. In other 
affairs do as you please, but leave this to me.” He had a small 
red tent pitched in front of his entrenchment, to which he 
repaired every morning in time for prayers at daybreak, 
and where he generally returned to dine in the evening. He was 
on horseback for the whole day, visiting his posts, and^ re- 
connoitring the enemy, and never rode less than fifty or sixty 
miles a day. At night he placed a picket of 5,000 horse as near 
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as lie could to tlie enemy, u-Ij-ile other parties went the rounds 
of the whole encampment. “ He used to say to the Hindostani 
chiefs, ‘ Do you sleep ; I will take care that no harm befalls 
3'OU ’ ; and, to say the truth, his orders were obeyed like 
destiny, no man daring to hesitate or delay one moment in 
executing them.” 

During this time the Bhao’s embarrassments became daily 
more urgent ; and he made frequent applications to Shuja ud 
doula through Casi Rdi (the author of our narrative) to mediate 
a peace between him and the Mussulmans. When his proposals 
were made known to the Shah, he replied that he was only an 
auxiliary, and had no views of his own ; that he claimed the 
entire control of the war, but left the Hindostani chiefs to carry 
on their negotiations as they pleased. The majority of those 
chiefs were well disposed to an accommodation, which would 
have been particularly acceptable to Shuja ud doula ; but 
Najib always steadil3’- opposed the overtures, and succeeded in 
impressing on the rest the ruin to which they would be exposed 
if the Shah left India while the Maratta power was still entire. 

It is not difficult to conceive what must now have been the 
state of the Blaratta host, cooped up amidst the stench of a 
blockaded camp, among dead and dying animals, surrounded by 
famished foUounrs, and tlrreatened uath the terrible consum- 
mation of the evils which they already suffered. Among their 
last efforts the3’- sent out a foraging party, with innumerable 
camp followers, to endeavour to bring in some relief ; but the 
helpless crowd was discovered by the enem3% and slaughtered 
in prodigious numbers. On this the chiefs and soldiers sur- 
rounded the Bhao’s tent in a body ; they said that they had 
entirely exhausted the last remains of their provisions, and that 
it was better to run any risk in the field than to perish in misery. 
The Bhao agreed to their wish : they aU partook of bitel leaf, 
and swore to fight to the last ; and orders were given to make 
the attack on the next morning before daybreak. 

In this extremity the Bhao wrote to Casi Rai a short note 
with his own hand ; “ The cup is now full to the brim, and 
cannot hold another drop. If anything can be done, do it, 
or else answer me plainly at once ; hereafter there will be no 
time for writing or speaking.” 

Casi Rai was communicating this note to Shuja ud doula, 
about three in the morning, when his spies came to report 
that the Marattas were getting under arms. Shuj a immediately 
repaired to the Shah’s tent, and desired he might be awakened 
without dela3^ The Shah soon made his appearance, read3' 
dressed ; and, mounting a horse which always stood saddled 



by bis door, be rode towards tbe enemy, ordering liis own 
troops out as bo advanced. 

One of bis first steps was to send for CAsi Rai, and interro- 
gate bim about tbe source of tbe intelligence be bad com- 
municated. This bo did as be was moving forward, until, 
about a mile from tbe camp, be met some Durrani borsomon, 
loaded with plunder, wbo reported that tbe lilarattas bad 
deserted their camp and fled. On bearing this, Ahmed turned 
to Casi RAi and asked bim what bo said to that. But while 
bo was yet speaking, the Marattas announced their presence 
by a general discharge of their artillery along the whole of 
their line. “ On this tbe SbAh, wbo was sitting upon bis horse 
smoking a Persian kalyan, gave it to bis servant, and with 
groat calmness said to tbe nabob (SbujA), ‘ Your servant’s 
nows is very true, I sec.’ ” Ho then sent orders to hasten the 
advance of bis own army. When objects became discernible, 
tbe columns of the Marattas were seen advancing slowly and 
regularly, with their artillery in front. Tbe SbAh drew up his 
army opposite, and himself took post at his little rod tent, 
which was now in tbe rear of tbe line. 

The Mussulmans did not make much use of their guns ; and 
as those of tbe Marattas approached, the shot went over the 
heads of their adversaries. The actual engagement was begun 
by IbrAbim KhAn GArdi, wbo rode up to the BliAo, respectfully 
saluted bim, and said, “ You have often been olTended with mo 
for insisting on regular pay to my men ; you shall now see that 
they have not earned it in vain.” He then seized a colour with 
bis own hand, and ordered bis battalions to cease firirig and 
charge bayonets. Their attack fell on tbe Robillas, whoso 
undisciplined valour only increased their loss, and who were 
broken after a prodigious slaughter. Their defeat laid open the 
right of tbe grand vazir,'" wbo commanded the centre of the 
DurrAni line, and wbo was now charged by the BhAo and WiswAs 
Rao with tbe flower of the Maratta army. In this charge 
AttAi Khan, the vazir’s nephew, was killed by his side, and his 
DurrAnis were forced to give ground ; but he himself dis- 
mounted, and, with the few that were near him, determined 
to die at his post. Shuja ud doula was next to the grand 
vazir’s division, but could not see what was passing for the dust : 
finding the sound of men and horses in that quarter suddenly 
diminish, he sent CAsi Rai to inquire the cause. He found the 
grand vazir on foot in full armour, in an agony of rage and 
despair, reproaching his men for quitting him, and endeavouring 
to bring them back to their ranks. “ Ride to Shuja ud doula,” 
jsaid he, “ and toll him that if ho does not support mo imme- 
’« [Thp DurrAni Shdh Wall KhAn.— Ed.] 
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diately I must perish.” But Shuja, thougli lie kept his ground, 
did not venture to take jiart in the action. 

^leanwhile these transactions had not escaped Alimed 
Shah ; and the I'cserve vhieh he had ordered up ari'ived at the 
critical nioment to prevent the destruction of the grand vazir. 
The battle now becainc stationary, but the advantage still 
inclined to the I^laratfas ; until Ahmed, after ralljdng the 
fugitives and ordering all ivho refused to return to be cut down, 
gave orders for an advance of his own line, and at the same 
time directed a division on his left to wheel up and take the 
enemv in flank. This manoeuvre was decisive; for though the 
closest combat was raging in the centre, where the Bhao and 
Wiswas were engaged on horseback, and where they fought on 
both sides with spears, swords, battle-axes, and even daggers, 
yet, “ all at once, as if by enchantment, the Avhole i\Iaratta 
army turned their backs and fled at full speed, leaving the 
field of battle covered with heaps of dead.” The victors 
pursued them with the utmost fury ; and, as they gave no 
quarter, the slaughter is sc.arccly to be conceived, the pursuit 
continuing in cverj* direction for fifteen or twenty miles. 
A large proportion of those who escaped from the enemy were 
cut off by the peasants ; and great numbers who fell alive into 
the hands of the Duminis were cruelly massacred in cold blood. 
The Shah himself was not exempt from a share in these bar- 
barities. for he not only took no means to prevent them, but, 
at the instigation of Najib, he made a strict search for Jancoji 
Sindia, who was concealed by a Durrani chief, and who was 
made away with to prevent detection. He also compelled 
Shuja ud doula to give up the gallant Ibrahim Khan, who had 
been made prisoner ; sent for him into his presence to reproach 
him ; and then gave him over to the grand vazir to be placed 
in confinement, where he died of his wounds within a week.'' 

The body of Wiswas Rao was found, and a headless trunk 
which was believed to be the Bhao’s ; but the fate of the latter 
was so far from certain that, many years after, an impostor 
obtained credit for a time by assuming his character. The 
whole number of the slain is said to have amounted to near 
200,000." Almost all the great ]\Iaratta chiefs were killed or 
wounded, except those who had been left with a force at Delhi, 
and ^lalhar Rao Holcar, who was accused of too early' a 
retreat. !Mahaji Sindia, afterwards the foimder of a great state, 
was lamed for life ; and Kana Farnavis, who long kept off the 

V C&si Bai says ho ^vas treated with when vengeance (if there had been 
the greatest cruelty, and that it was any motive for it) would have taken 
reported that poison was put into his so indirect a cotuse. 
wounds : but that was not a moment *8 Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. ISO. 



downfall of tlio pi'sluva’s govcrninonl, narrowly escaped by 
.flight.” 

Noycr was a dofc.at more compielc, and neyer wa.s there 
a calamity that diffu.‘;cd so much consternation. Grief and 
despondency spread over the whole Marat (a jwnjfle ; most, 
had to mourn relations, and all felt, the destruction of the 
army as a death-blow to their national greatness. 'J’he pc.shwa 
never recovered the shock. He slowly retreated from his 
frontier towards Puna, and died in a temple wliich ho had 
himself erected near that, city.” The wreck of the army retired 
beyond the Ncrbadda, evacuating almost all their acquisitions 
in Hindostan.” Dissensions .soon broke out after the death 
of Balaji, and the government of the piVshwa never regained its 
vigour. !Most of the ^laratta conq\iests were recovered at. a 
subsequent period ; but it was by independent chiefs, with the 
aid of European oflicers and disci]ilincd sepoys. The con- 
federacy of the Mahometan princes dissolved on the cessation 
of their common danger. Ahmed Shah returned home without, 
attempting to profit by his victory-, ami never afterw.ards took 
any sh.nro in the affairs of India.”- 

The actom in the Iasi transactions having now all left the 
stage, the history of the Mogul empire here closes of itself. 
Its territory is broken into separate states: the capital is 
deserted ; the claimant to tho name of emperor is an evilo and 
a dependent ; while a now race of conquerors has already 
commenced its career, Avhich may again unite the empire under 
better auspices than before.-’ 

Tlip nccount of Scdu<!Uoo Rtio 
Bluio’s cnnip!\ign is coinpilod from 
Grant Duff. Uic Setr til 
find Gisi Bsii'.s nccount of tlic linttlo 
of Bnnlpnt (in vol. iii. of the Asintic 
Jicstarclies, p. 01, etc.). This Inst is. 
pcrhnps, tho best specimen to bo 
found of nnrrntivo by nn Indinn. 

Tho Afphnn necounts of Ahmed 
Sliilh’a proceeding nlso furnish soino 
infonnntion. 

=0 Grant Duff. 

Sir ,T. Jlnlcolm’s ATtihra, vol. i. 

pp. 120. 121. 

[Ho recognirod AH Gohnr, tho 
oldest son of Alnmglr II., ns oinporor. 


under tho title of Shah Alnm II. 
Xnjib ud doula. however, remained 
tho imperial deputy at Delhi until 
hi.s death in 1770. Slnlh Ahnn re- 
turned to his capital, by tho aid of 
tho Mahrattns. in Deo.. 1771. — En.] 
[It may bo interesting to notico 
n few of tho contonipornry events 
which wore now p.a.ssing in different 
parts of Indin, In Got., 1700, Mir 
.la’fnr wns deposed in Bengal, and 
Jllr Kilsiin sot np in lii.s plnoo ; 
I.nlly surrendered Bondichorry to 
tho English. Jnn. 1-1. 1701 ; nnd in 
the following Tilny Hnidar Ali finnlly 
established iiimseU in Mysore. — En.] 
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and n native of Dollii. Ho fanned n small spot of land belonging to a Bramin 
astrologer, named Giingu, who was in favour with tho king; and, having 
accidentally found n troaauro in his field, ho had tho honesty to give notice 
of it to his landlord. Tho astrologer was so much struck with his integrity 
that ho cxortod all his influenco at court to advance his fortunes, Hasan 
thus rose to a great station in tho Decknn, whore his merit marked him out 
among his equals to bo thoir loader in thoir revolt. Ho had before ns.suinod 
tho nnmo of Gftngu. in gratitude to his benefactor ; and now, from n similar 
motive, added that of Bahmnni (Bramin), by which his dynasty was after- 
wards distinguished. Ho fixed his capital nt Cnlbnrgn. 

Tho revolt of tho rAja of Wnrnngnl, and tho foundation of tho now govern- 
ment of Bijnyanngar, were fnvoTwablo to tho insurgents at first, ns they in- 
creased tho embarrassments of Jtohnmmed Tughlak ; the rAja of Wnrangnl 
also sent a bodj» of horse to assist Hasan GAugu in his final struggle ; but 
thoir establishment out oft a largo portion of tho Alussulman dominions 
towards tho soiith, and soon led to boundary disputes, which involved them 
in an unconsing war with tho now monarchy. 

After tho death of Hasan GAngii, theso wars, especially that with Bijnya- 
nngnr, continued, almost without intermission, until tho end of his djmnsty. 
They did not for a long timo mnko much nltorntion in tho Hindii and Jta- 
homotan limits ; the rAjns of Orissa and TAlingAna, nt ono timo, made thoir 
way to tho gates of Bidar,' which was then tho capital : but tho Mahometans 
were gainers on tho whole ; they occupied moat of tho country between tho 
Kishna and Tumbndra ; and in 1421, tho Bahmnni king, Ahmed ShAh, 
took pcrmnjicnt possession of M'arnngnl, and oompellod tho rAja of TAlingAna 
to relinquish his ancient capital. ' 

At length, in tho reign of Sfolmiumod II., the In.st of tho Bnhmanf kings 
who exorcised tho functions of sovereignty. Amber RAi, a relation of the 
rAjn of Orissa, applied to tho Jlusstilman prince to assist him in assorting 
his right to that government ; projnising, in tho event of suceoas, to boooino 
his tributary, and to cede to him tho districts of RAjnmnndri and CAndnpilli, 
nt the mouths of tho Kishna and GodAvori. Mohammed nccopted the offer, 
and sent an army to support tho pretender. Atnbor RAi was put in possession 
of Orissa, and tho two districts were made over to tho Mus.auhnnns, and 
occupied by thoir troops. Amber RAi subsequently endeavoured to regain 
possc.ssion of tho districts ho had coded ; when Mohammed moved against 
him in person, invaded his country, reduced him to submis-sion ; and after 
settling RAjamandri and CAndnpilli, carried his arms to tho southward along 
tho coast, annexed Mnsulipatnm to his dominions, and pushed his incursions 
to tho cclobrntod templo of CAnohi, or Conjovornm, near JTndrns, whioh ho 
plundered. 

Tho same king met with equal success on tho opposite const of India, 
his minister having acquired possession of tho CAncan, tho tract botw’oon 
tho M’e.stenj GhAta and tho sea from Bombay to Goa. Tho BnhmnnI kinc.s 
had been occupied in this conquest for more than forty yenns, and had suffered 
severe losses in that rugged and wooded country, and, after all, worn never 
able perfectly to subdue it. 

The Bnhmanf kings wore several times engaged in wars with those of 
KhAndi'sh and JIAlwn, generally on tho frontiers of BorAr ; on ono occasion 
(A.t>. MC)l-2), the king of MAlwa advanced to Bidnr, then the capital, and 
might hnvo taken it, but for tho timely aid of tho king of QuzerAt. 


Dynastu of A'dil Shdh at Sifaptir 
FOUNDED BY yi5sUF A'DIL SHAH, A TURKISH SL.A,^^3 


A.n. A.n. 

TilTOf AMil .stiAli. US!) S!)5 
Jsa'.all .V'llll ShAU 1.110 01.1 
M.Allfi A'dll SliftU . 1531 011 

Yusitt A'nix. SiiAii claimed an illustrious descent, .supported by a plausible 
hiatory. Tho Indian historians represent him ns son of tlio Ottoman 
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sultan Amurath, and brother to Sloliammed II., tho conc)uoror of (JouHtuO' 
tinople. They relate that he was an infant at tlio nccofl'iion of Moliiiiootoil, 
that he escaped being put to death with tho rest of iii/i hrotiierM tjy tho ffo/)* 
trivance of his motlicr, and was by her mcnns convoyed to I'ornfn, 

Being obliged to fly from Persia at tho ago of (iixlcon, on account of fiooio 
suspicion of Iris birth, he was inveigled to the Bahmonf court, and thoro cold 
as a slave. 

He rose, according to the course of llamlflk adventurer,'!, until he nvuitniA 
the crown, as has been related. 

From that time he was occupied in resisting K/jeim B.-irid, the m-.iit ji'-.r 
of the Bahmani govemment, and in seizing the po-'i/.-ccior!;! of other cf/io-).-; 
around, who, like liim, were endeavouring to assert tlicir i,odepe/;den/y;, ffo 
was also engaged in wars with the raja of liijayanagur, in vdiich, on iU>i whole, 
he was sncces=:iul. EEs conquests acqnired s^oliditf,', from n ^/)t% of |,!i,*titio.o- 
tneaty with the other two new kings <o; Ahmednagar and /ier-ir/, l/y y/h/oh 
the title of each to his possessions was rsoogrilz*"!. 

A notion ^cf the extent of his kfxg-iorn rasy V; gaineri by hog 

cn the south, the sea frm xear Ges t.o near Bo rn hay on the w-rot, fe.vf j/O.'h-g/t 
the Xir.a rivsr cu the urrth. 


There were constant wars and shifting confederacies among the Mussulman 
kings ; in both of which the rajas of Bijayanagar often took a part, as did 
the kings of Khand6sh and Guzerat, the latter with much weight. In all 
these wars the constant enemy of the A'dil Shah was the Nizam Sh&h of 
Ahmednagar, their hostility being caused by rival claims to the possession 
of Solapur and some other districts on the left bank of the Bima. 

At length, the four great Mahometan governments, A'dil Shah, Nizdm 
Shdh, Barid, and Kutb Shdh, formed a league against Bam Bdja, then ruling 
at Bijayanagar, the result of which has been related in the text (page 467). 

Among the other wars of the A'dil Shnhi kings, those \vith the Portuguese 
are mentioned by the native historians with affected negligence. They 
state that Goa was lost under Yiisuf, retaken by that king in person, and 
lost again under his son Ismail ; ® but as tbe kings of Bijdpur and Ahmed- 
nagar afterwards made a simultaneous attack on the Portuguese at Goa and 
Ghoul (A.D. 1570), and were both repulsed, it is evident that they could not 
have been insensible to the formidable character of their antagonists.'^ 

This confederacy, as well as the battle of Tdlicota, was subsequent to the 
accession of Akber. When that emperor first interfered effectually in the 
affairs of the Deokan, the last-mentioned lung, Ibrahim H., had emerged 
from a long minority, and was taking an active part in the internal disputes 
of Ahmednagar. 


Dynasty of Nizdm Shah at Ahmednagar 
FOUNDED BY AHMED, A HINDI! CONVERT 


Ahmei . 
Burhin . 
Husoin . 
AlartezA 


A.D. A.n. 
. MOO 896 
. 1608 9M 
. 1553 961 
. 1665 973 


Mlrdn Haaein 
Ismail . 
BorhAn n. . 


A.D. A.H. 
. 1088 996 
. 1588 997 
. 1590 999 


IbraWm ' • 
Ahmcfl n. . 
BabAilur . 


A.D. A.H. 

, 1694 1003 
, 1594 1004 
. 1595 1004 


The father of Ahmed, the founder of the Nizdm Shdhi dynasty, was a Bramin 
of Bijdpur. Having been taken prisoner and sold for a slave to the Bahman! 
king, he was converted, and rose to the first dignity in the state, and his son 
declared liimself king (as has been related) on the dissolution of the Bahmnni 
government. So far were his descendants from being ashamed of their origin, 
that they had frequent wars with the kings of Berar for the possession of Pdtrl, 
a village in the latter country, to which their Bramin ancestors had been 
hereditary accountants. In the same spirit Burhdn (who was the second 
king) appointed a Bramin, named Kdwar Sein, to be his pdshwa, or prime 
minister, and derived great advantage from the confidence ho reposed in him. 
This dynasty imitated that of Bijdpur in employing Marattas, but not to the 
same extent. Those in their service were chiefly infantry, arid much employed 
as garrisons in hill-forts. 

Their liberality to other religions did not save the Nizdm Shahs from the 
influence of the sects in their own. The second king openly professed the 
Shia religion ; and, although assailed by tumults within, and a combination 
of the orthodox lungs around, was more successful than his neighbours at 
Bijdpfir, and made good the establishment of his own sect. 

A change took place in consequence of the murder of Mirdn Husein, the 
fifth lung, the foreigners by whom that act was effected being massacred, 
and the Sunni religion introduced. 

A feud, however, broke out among the Sunnis themselves under the sixth 
king, Ismail, in consequence of a powerful prime minister declaring for a new 
sect called Slehdevi, or Gheir Mohdi, which is very odious to the other Mussul- 
mans. It may have been owing to this division that we find the native 
Deckanis and the Abyssinians on different sides in the dissensions which 
ultimately destroyed the monarchy ; but those dissensions had not much 
of a religious character. 

The share of the Ahmednagar governments in the wars and confederacies 
of the other lungs has been noticed. It had also wars of its own with Khdnddsh 

• This was the eecond capture by Albuquerque, ’ Bri^pa's FerUhla, vol. iU. p. 134. Grant Dug, 

in A.D. 1 5 10. vol. i. p. 7 7. 



mill Iii'r/ir, ih'' Inil of wliicli );in(:iloni‘i it Fiilivorlcil, in A.n. ir>~ 2 , and nnjicxcd 
l!io (orritory to iti own. rrovimin to (hi.q r-ncco.s.i. tlio Xirain SInilil king 
wn" F'.ilijootod (o a gn’.al Iniiiiiliation. linving kocn lip.iiogod in hi.i capital Ijy 
r'.'di.'idiir Sliult, king of (iiinT.it. and conipollod to ncknowlodgo liis suporiority, 
and to ilo lioni.v.v to liiin in vary Knlnni;- -ivo form*?." 

itill pn-ator dograd.ition awailod lii.a Furcc'.^^or, who was bc-iiicged in 
Alinosin.icar by IMin Ki'ija of Hijnyniiai;nr, t’lon comlnncd witli llijapiir, 
and nvinrod to ai'ciipt an inlorviow with bitn on terms of marked inferiority. 

It Win tb" pridi' di'iplayed by Iliim Itiija on this and somo other occa.sions, 
limt led to the (ri-n'T.il eonibination against- him, the result- of which has been 
alrx-idy in'-nl ion'sl. 

It give . a i;r\'.;t ide.a of the power of Ahrnednagar, although on an unfor- 
tnni.te ion. that in one campaign against the .A'dil Shiih tho Idng lo.st 
upnmxi'i of t'.o'i gnu'i. Many id tho' e may have been mero SAvivels ; butono 
M.-.i the fatnons cannon now at Hljilpur, which is ono of tho largest pieces 
of hr;'.' I ordnance in the worM.^ 

IVri'hta in'-ntion'i the gri-at prevalenco of duels (an uncommon practico 
in A'ia) undi-r this dyna'-ty. 'lliey were occasioned by the most trifling 
di -put'-i ; it wn'i n'ckotv'd ilrihiuiourable to declino tlicni. and no blnmo was 
att;whe>l to the death of the parties, provideil the combat was a fair one. 
IVri'ht-- bin',' df v ilnc ed a nu'eting of this sort, in which there wero three 
on eaoh Fiiie, iind five of the comhatauts grey-beiirtled men. and in considcrnblo 
I -timntion at court. Thiav' wen' killed on the spot, and tho survivors died of 
th' ir wound-t.!’' These duels won' always fought with sabn’.s. 

.vt it-i gn-at'-.t I'vtent the kinedom of .Vhmednngar comprehended all that 
is now caital the Siibah of Aur.mgdbad. and all the wc.-t of that of Bcnlr. 
It aba po .ed a portion of tlie seaeojvst in the Concan, between tho tracts 
Ndonging to ClurenU atid Hijiipur. 


of Kutb Slii'ih at (iolc 6 iu!a 

rorxDKn r>v kv’ia kutb, a tuukmax soldier 


A.n. A.n. 

.«■ 'l! W Kr.;i . , I.M: '.‘I' .Siti’.'.aKtill, 

.'nr.-'.il . . 1M3 t'l' lli.it.im 


i.n. A.n. A.n. a.tt. 

n.’.r Mo!i.ammrJ Kali . 15 S 0 »SS 
ItM) t.'iT 


Sfi.T.AJt Kfl.t’ Ki'th .‘tli.ut. the founder of the dyna.sty, was a Turkman of 
Jtr.mi’.diiii m 1’er.sia. He claimed ile.scent from the head of his clan, and he 
certainly came to Itidia a fn'e man in ipicst of military servico. Ho entered 
the guanbi of the llnbmani kiiic. distingui.sbed himself on many occasions, 
and wiis govcnior of 'JVdiiiciina when the monarchy broke up. It is not certain 
when he a; -umed the royal title, but be was king in substance from A.D. 1512, 

A.tt. hi'?. 

He openly professed the .Shin n'ligion from bis accession, and mot with 
no oppo- ition in introducing it into his dominions. 

.■\t the end of a long ns'gn ho loft a territory extending from tho Godaverl 
to heyond the Kishnn, and from tho rea to a lino drn\m west of Heidorilbad 
about the revcnty-eigbtb degree of oast longitude. Tiio north-wcstoni 
districts of this territory wen' fragments of the Hahmani kingdom, and thoso 
oil the south-west- wen- g.iitied from Bijaynnngar ; but by for tho greater 
part of Pultun Kuli's eonipie.stH were from the remains of tho Wnrongal family 
and other chiefs of 'JVlingann. Ho gained a great vieforj- at CiSndnpillt over 
all (hose chiefs united, with the addition of tho nljn of Orissa ; and although 
(ho rfija of Bijayanagar aflerwnrtls ondonvoimcd to support the cause of his 
rcligien, (he guv'ernnieut of Wnrangnl was never restored, nor tho Maliomotan 
power lUsturhed. within tho limits above mentioned. 

Sultan Kuli was sometimes interrupted in Ids operations against tho Hindus 


“ On this (x'cnsion n.iliAJiir SliMi Ftiowett lii.A 
FRi'friorUy tv r*,'? iViB’.’ (UtrerAU, hU ovnx 
laii-Tjart* ; r.nd tho Nir.iiri t^JiAh ropIiO'J in IVi>i.in, 
v.iilch mLTht bp con.'^J Jt rOfJ o.s common to t«oUi. 
• Tol. ilLjMMn. 

(our foot lucV.cH In dl.Mnctcr at lUc luurzlc ; 


Iho calibre L? tR'o (oct fonr Inches (Grant Dn£f, 
vol. 1. p. 1 1 2) ; It is only lUtcen (col lom: (Colonel 
Sykpp, Houibat; TransnctiorL% toJ. ili. p. 62), 
nml a-cl^hs forty tons (Colonel nbovo 

quotc^l). 

*• Brijjs’s Tol. liL p. COS. 



by attnclcfl from his JIussulman neighbours, especially Ismail A'dil Sh(ih. 
Ho, however, took a much less active share than the rest in the wars among 
the kings of the Docknn. 

Ho was murdered at the ago of ninety, by his son Jamshid, who succeeded 
him, and reigned for seven years. The third king was a minor, and only 
reigned a few months ; but Ibrahim, the fourth of the lino, reigned thirty 
years, and his time was marked by most of the few important transactions 
of the dynasty. 

Ho had a Hindu minister named Jagdeo, and most of his infantry and all 
his garrisons were composed of Tflingas of the same religion. Jagdeo quar- 
relled with his master, fled to Benir, and was there appointed to a great 
command. Ho afterwards went over to Rfim Raja of Bijayanngar, and 
by Ins influence a combination formed between the rdja, Ali A'dil Shah, 
and Ali Barid Sh6h, was enabled to overrun a great part of Ibrahim’s countrj’, 
and shut him up in his capital : peace was however restored, and Ibrdhim 
afterwards joined in the general confederacy against RUm Raja. 

TIjo Kutb Shdhi kings took part in the wars and alliances of the other 
lilahometan monarchs, in which they are generally connected with the kings 
of Ahmcdnagar ; but these occasioned no permanent change in their con- 
dition : their aggrandisement was always at the expense of the Hindus. 
Ibrahim took advantage of the disturbances in Orissa, and the invasion of 
that country from Bengal, to recover Rajamondri and the country north 
of the Goddveri up to Chicacdl, which had been seized by the Hindus on the 
dissolution of the Balimani kingdom ; and his successor, Jlohammed Kuli, 
carried on his conquests to the south of the Kishna, and added Gandicota, 
Cadapa, and the rest of the country up to the river Pendr, to his dominions. 

It was this lost long who built Heiderdbdd. Ho at first gave it the name 
of Bhdgnagar (by which the Hindus call it still), and to it ho transferred his 
capital from the neighbouring sito of Golconda. 

Mohammed Kuli reigned for many years after Akber’s capture of Alimed- 
nagor, but his situation was little affected by those remote transactions. 


Dynasty of Itndd Shah in Berdr 

FOUNDED BY FATH ULLAH, DESCENDED FROM A CONA^ERTED 

HINDU 


Path TJllah 
Aht ad din 


A.D. A.H. 
14S1 890 
1004 310 


A.D. A.n. 

Dcryi (abouH . 1023 930 
Borhin (perhaps) 16C0 9C3 


Tulil 


Aj). A.n. 


The little that is known of tliis small kingdom has found a place in the history 
of the neighbomang states. It extended from the Injddri hills to the Goddveri : 
on the w’est it bordered on Alimednagar and Klidndcsh, about the middle of 
the seventy-sixth degree of east longitude. On the east its limits are uncertain, 
but probably did not take in Ndgpur. 

Though Fath Ullah exercised sovereign authority, yet Aid ud din seems 
first to have taken the title of king.'* 

During the minority of Burhdn Imdd Shdh, who probablj' succeeded about 
1500, his prime mmister, Tufdl, usurped the gove rnm ent, and the state merged 
in that of Ahmednagar in A.D. 1572, a.h. 980, 


Dynasty of Barid Shdh at Bidar 


KAsim . 
Amir . 
AU 


AJ). A.H. 

. 1498 904 Ibrihim 
. 1604 910 KAsimll, 
. 1549 945 


A.D. A.H. 

1503 990 JUrzA AU 
1509 997 Amir H. 


A-D. A.h 
1572 1000 


The Barids derived some importance at first from appearintr as the ministers 
and representatives of the Bahmani kings ; but the illusion° was not kept up 
beyond the life of Kasim : neither he nor Amir took the title of king. 

'■ This is Tariously related in diUerent places ol Ferishta ; but Bee Tol. iiL pp. 350, 351. 



Tlirir (rrrlt.iriVT wrrf rititill mul ill-flnfitn'd. nnd fho pprind of (lipir ex- 
tturtion n 

Ainlr 11. w(n r.-it,-Tiiiu: in A.j). Ii’.ltH, miS, wlicn I'ori.slifii closed thnt 
jinrt of his history. 


(tttz^nU 

KINGS or orzruAT 


1 n. A Tt. 

>!f'ra'T<-r , i::*! Tf? 

. 141? *‘i:. 

?’r' P* ‘ , i4{r. 

hvA'i M.i’i . . 14M 

1*., •. *. rr’.^pl Ct.f' ttpf-V. 


x.t*. A.ir. 

^?^^rr.•VlF^\^l^V^rA llf.3 F/^3 
>!or^f:rr^h4?, n. . l.Ml ?17 
!»-r , it.e/'. e'e 

n.i>, II. . ir.".! (.,1; 

V\!.s'.;ir ?3.; 


MIr.tn MohsmmrJ 
HIjAIi Ksnikl . 1.33C Pl,3 
Mstim'.til III. 1,333 er.i 
.tlitsi'l ShAh II. . 15CI nf.3 
>IoMffrrS=ll.\ll in. 1301 003 


(Ir.'rTiAT it; hi'iiiidi'd on (!ii> norlh-onst nnd eiisl hy n hilly (riicl ivliieh connects 
tin' .\r.ivnlli int>\inl:;in'i with lln* Vindhyn rlmin ; on the Fouth it Ims the 
f - i. whii'li no.-irly nirronmis n prirt of if. nnd forms n peninsnia equal in e.xtent 
to all I);!' rotl of ilto provinr.' ; on the west it has the desert, inchuUng that 
jv'rlittn enlltsl the Itin. 'Hie oidy open part of the frontier is on the north- 
we-t. uliore a plain hel wraai the hills an<l the <Iesert connects it with Manvfir. 

The noiihe.-n hills are i t-s-p nnil nigced ; and the hranches which they 
( < nil out too ards the i onlh are covered with thick woods, as nre the numerous 
r.avint's wldeh run fnun their hnr-e (o the principal rivers. The country 
f-T.“.dually yets more oj'cn as it recisles from the mountains, nnd fho lower 
part, tireiehin;; for nUout ri\ly miles in depth along the sen, is n plain of 
<M r.iorvlinary fertility. 

'ITie i>enin>-nln is sometimes distinguished from the rest of Gur.erat, nnd 
was fonnrriy called frorelh (or Siirashlra). now ICatiwiir. 

If is for the most part eonii)oMai of low hills, nnd is. in general, naked nnd 
unfertile ; hut there are repnrate plains on the sea, which extend to a great 
<h^tanee inland, and an' rich and open. 

Ni-arly in the couth is a hilly thstricl, railed Habriawar, which is covered 
uith woods. 

When Ottrerat separnfed front Delhi, the new king had hut a narrow 
territory tui the plain. On the north-west werr' the independent rajas of 
.11 lah'ir atid .‘-irohi. from whom he occn.sionally levied contributions. Tho 
raja of I'dar, another Uajput prince, was in po.ssession of tho western part 
of the hill-' ; and thoujth lie was often obliged to pay contribution.s, and 
cometimes regular tributi'. .vet those ndvantages were seldom gained without 
a I troggle ; and he wan a eonstant source of di.sturbnnco to tho king of Guzerat, 
hy joining his enemies and harbonring fugitives from bi.s country. 

The rest of the hilly an<l forest tract was held by tho mountain tribes of 
Ubils and (h'llis, among whom some Hujpx'it princes, mostly connected ■with 
Mewar, had al.so founded iietty stntes.'- 

'1’ln' peninsula was in the hands of nine or ten Ilindu tribes, who had mostly 
come from Caeh nnd .Sind, at <lifTerent period.s, some centuries before. They 
were proliahly tributary, but b.v no means obedient. All these potty states 
pn—erved their existence during the ascendency of fho Moguls, nnd wore, 
within these few years, almost ns independent ns under tho kings of Guzornt. 
The real posse.ssions of those kings, therefore, only ineluded tho plain betw-eon 
the hills and the sea ; nnd even of that tho eastern part belonged to an 
independent raja, who re.sided in the hill-fort of Cluimpanlr. On tho other hand, 
the Gu'/erat li'rrilory stretched along the sen to tho south-oast, so ns to include 
the city of .Surat nnd some of tho country beyond it. 

With these small means, the kings of Guzerat made, at least, ns consider- 
able a figure ns any of the minor kings, except the Bnhmnn! family, in tho 
Deckan. 


Moznfler Sluih 

FAnnAT XTT. Mui.k was appointed governor of Guzerat in tho reign of Firiiz 
Tiighlak. Having given great ofTcnco to tho Mussulmans of the provinces, 
" DAnparsitr, riAnswArah. etc. ; these rubsift to U)C present day. 



nnd oven cxcUod ilio onspicionR of tbo court of Delhi, hy (ho iiiponn ho took 
to court tho Hinch'iB, Ito wnn difiplnccd hy Niinir >id dfn, iind iMoziiffor Ivliaii 
wna nppoinfod in hia room. Karlint opposed llio ontrnneo of llio now governor, 
with nil army chiefly composed of llindiis; lio was defeated, and Mo/.alTer 
took posaosnion.'^ Mor.affor was tho non of a Itajput convert, who had risoti 
from a low ntation about the court to tho highest olllces. Ho liad hims('lf 
been brought up a Miissulman and a nobloman, and appears to have been 
rather desirous of making bin origin bo forgoltmi by hostility to tho Hindus. 

It is uncertain when ho took tho titlo of king. His reign commenced in 
reality from tho time when ho bceamo governor. Ho was Huceessful in bis 
wars. Ho occupied I'dar, and brought tho rifja to mibmission. Ho fought 
'a great battlo in tho peninsula, after which ho took and retained Din, on tho 
Reaconst : ho wont to war with tho king of Kbiiruh'sb, about tho district 
of Sultanpur; and although liostilities were often renewed in after reigns, 
yet, for hifl time, tho question was favourably settled. 

Ho onco besieged Mandalgbar, in Jlihviir, and extorted a contrilnilion : 
ho procoodod from that place to Ajmir, on a pilgrimage ; and on his way hack 
phuulorod Jhill6r, and destroyed tho (omplcs. 

His greatest war was with Hiilwa. Hushaiig Shtih, tho nccond king, 
was Buspootod of poisoning his father ; and an Itloznffer had been on very 
friendly terms with tho deconsod, ho mndo tho rovengo of his imirder a pretext 
for invading Miilwn. Ho was Bucccssfnl beyond bin hopes : ho defeated 
Hushang, made him prisoner, and got possession of tho whole of his kingdom. 
Ho soon found, howovor, that ho could not retain his conquest ; and, per- 
ceiving that tho inhaliitants wore about to ant- up another Icing, ho thought 
it prudent to got what ho could from his prisoner, and to restore him to 
tlio throne. During MozafTor’s government, itlahmud 'I’ughlalc eamo to 
GuzorAt, on his flight from Delhi ; ho wan ill-receivcd, and obliged to repair 
to HAlwa. 

Hi'ishang ShAh did not fool bis restoration as a favour,- for on tbo death of 
Hozaffor ho took jiart with a faction opposed to tho accession of that king’s 
grandson, Abmod SliAb, and began a Borios of wars between the two count ries 
that lasted for many years. Abmod ShAb thrice invaded MAUm, and once 
ponotratod to SArnnpi'ir, in tho oast of tho kingdom, whero he gained a victory. 
On tho other hand, tho king of MAlwiv assisted Ahmnd’n enemies, Himh'i ns 
well ns Mahometan, coinbinod with tbo refractory rAjas within the territory 
of GuzorAt, and twice mndo bis way to tho capital, but without any important 
result. 

Abmod SbAb mndo, also, (ho usual expeditious ngaiiist I'dar, .TliAlAr, 
and the peninsula, and bad two wars with KbAndt'-sb. Ou one occasion, bo 
mnrcliod ns far as NAgAr, in tho north of IMArwAr, whero his undo was in revolt 
against .Soiad Kliizr, of Delhi. Ho was obliged to retreat on tho ndvnuco of 
that prince, and was pursuod as far ns JliAlAr.'* 

Ho was also engaged with a now enoiuy, in eonsoquonco of tho enpturo 
of tho islands of Dombay and Snlsotto by tho Bnlimani king of tbo Docicnn, 
during an attempt to Bubduo the CAnenn.'^ 

It does not appear how thoso places enmo into tho hands of tho king of 
GuzorAt. It may bo inferred that they woro dotnehod possessions, ns tho 
expedition to recover thorn was made by*Bon. Tho llahmani Icing was driven 
out, but romniuod hostile, and more than onco joined tho king of KhAndAsh 
in ins wars with Abmod SliAh. Notwithstanding all (heso disturbaneoa. 
Abmod SliAh brought tho interior of GuzorAt into good order. Ho estahlishocl 
forts in difforont places, to bridle tbo dianflootod ; and built tbo town of 
Ahmodnngnr (tbo solid and oxtensivo walla of which Btill remain) as a chock 
on tbo rAja of I'dar. Ho also founded AhmcdabAd, thenceforth bis capital, 
and still one of tho groalost cities in India, both from (bo number of tbo 
inhabitants and tho magnificonoo of tho buildings.''' 


>» Mr. Bird's llUtort/ of Oiizrrat, p. 181, and 
notes. 

'* Feriihta, yo\. 1. p. fi09, vol. Ir. p. 18 ; nnd 
Bird’s OtucTM, p. ISO. 

“ Brlssa's Firishia, vol. il, p. -nil. A sorac- 


wlmt dlllcront order Is plvcn to Uio sonio oventa 
in vol. Iv., p. 27. 

Aliined SliAli Is s.ntd to linvo Introdueed tlio 
praetlco of glvlnc: to each fioldlcr land (o tho 
yc.arly vnliio of halt lits pay, tho whole having 



Aliiiil'il SliiMi wni n rcnlotn Mii*".ulmnn. Ho doTlroyod tomplos nnd built 
mn?r^iiri ; ntul in I .Till lo !mvo fm-atly rotilributod <o oxtond bin religion ninong 
bin rubjci'in, 

'ITjo u“uti! ronir-lT tviib Mi'ilwn niul IMor eonlinuod under the next two 
bintr^*, Molmniiiiod Sb.ib oiid Kulb Sbt'ib. 'I'lio (I'cond of tbein (Kntb Sliab) 
etiniliieneol n nion’ l••ri«lln war with Kuiubbo, Ibo ninii of Mewi'ir, wboso 
rapilnl w.i’' Clntor. Mowar bad Ivo-'ii invadeil jiy Abinod Shi'ib in tlie tinio 
of M.'ib.d. tie' preab-e.-'.-ar of Kumbbo ; biit tbo j)reKont war originated in 
(be rtijij'arl given by Kuib Sliab lo bin rebilion in Nagor, againat (be Rrtjput 
prinee. wbo wnn laying (lie foundation of tbnt groat power, afterwards 
otnpl.iyed by bi'' grand- 'n Sanga against Haber. 

Iti (lie>e war-i (be bing of Cnrer.it bad almost invariably (be advantage. 
He gained two virtotie-i, be- ieg.-d Cbitbr. tool; .A'bii (a mountain eelebrated 
for it'. ' inetity). and lubdue;! (be raja of .Sirobi. ono of Kumbbo’s allies. 

On the deatb of Ivuib .Sln'di, bin iiiielo. H.iud Kban. was jilaced on tbo 
tlimne. He wan (bpo.-al within a few days for incapacity, nnd bocamo an 
eminent dervi-e. IJe v.io. •.ueeeede<l by Mabmi'id, surnamed Hegnra, a brotber 
of Kutb .^b ih. Mabmnd wa-i fourteen years old at bis accession . bo reigned 
for tif!y-i-a<i years, nial wan oii» of tlie gn?atest of the kings of Gurerat.'^ 
He r.iin rbiwo'l Jiji vigour in rt-pre'-ing the turbulence of his nobles; nnd 
a! r.n early period of bm iwigii he rne.ile n diversion in favour of (ho former 
enemy of bin liou-e. (!i„ Hahmnnl bing of the Di-ekan, when besieged in bi.s 
capital, nnd re.iueed to extremities by the king of .Miilwa. 

Hi" (emtory having been liara-.-ed by dopn'dations from Cneb, bo crossed 
the Kin. overr.in that counlri, carried bis arms to the Indits, and defeated 
n riin'iderable boiiy of IteKvlies on its b.mks. 

Hin gri'ate-l exploits w-ere the n'diiction of Gininr, or Jiinaglinr, nnd of 
tdw’uwp-.'mtr. The (irst of the-, ' silnees (Ginw'wl is in tbo eoutlt of tbo porvinsvtla, 
and i t.and'i on a bill equally rmiiarkable for its stremrtb and sanctity. 

Tbe-e> enti'.niri' ••'< occupied i-everal years.'’ and aborded examples of the 
usual de-qw-ration of the Kiijputs, and of mon' than ordinary bigotry among 
the Mu'-'nlmans The rAja of Giriu'ir was compelled to cinbraco the rcligiot- 
of .Vlahomet, and the raja of Clu'impanlr was put to death for a firm ndhorcnce 
to bi-< own. 

Mahmud abo quelled insurn’etions at homo, and levied tribute on I'dar 
In one of liis wan with Kbande.di. bo marclieil as far ns .Asirgbnr ; nnd on 
a pix'vioiis oce.asion bo bad obligeil the Xiziim .Sliiibl, Icing of Ahmcdnngnr, 
in tb'i n.'olcan, to rais-.' tbo siego of I)oulat;ib;'ul. 

Kut what eliiefly distinguishes him from former Mussulman princes is 
tbo numlKT of bis maritime expeditious. Ho took tbo islancks of Jignt nnd 
Ik'-t, then, as in n-evnt time.s, iie.st.s of pirates ; and sent out vessels mounting 
guns from Cambay, wbicb di'featcd tbo pir.ales of Balsar in an action at sen. 

He also r.ent a sea and land force against Kombay, then occupied by a 
n'volt<‘.l oflieer of the Habmani king. On this occn.sion, his fleet was destroyed 
in a Kt'irm, and be owed bis reeovory of Bombay to the co-operation of the 
king of the Deekan. 

Ho lind afterward*) a more conspicuous opportunity for signalizing his 
tiaval enterprise. Tlie Mamluk Sultan of Kgypt had equipped twelve ships 
in the Ke<l .‘'ca, for the pmqm.se of ntt.acking the Bortugucso in India, nnd 
Mnbuu'id ctiterv'd renlously into bis views He sailed, himself, to DamAn. 
and afterwards to Bombay ; and at length sent a largo fleet from Diu, under 
the command of .-Mriz SultAnl, an onicer who had distinguished bimsolf at 


lieeii t-niel la r.ioary. Tlir iiic.i«uro 
b ii'Ol-rn e( liy the (JiiriTal Ithlorian with 
»ri.l:.U'e, allhourli It iq.pr.irM o.it*ul-ue.i to 
InUirc bogi Uir ilS-ieline niid ti.c rorntort o( the 
mMIit.— (I llnl'i HtH’ry.) 

" 'i'he Iluatj'c.in trsvilhTji el lih diiy rrem to 
have tfirinel a Mei of tlil-i liionareh. 

llarlein.i (in iismiijin, vol. 1. p. tti) an'l I'.arl'oo 
art" both full of lilni. One of tlieni ff.'o- 

eiuito, vol. 1, p. *-'.*(1) a fonnl.Inble r.r.-<)tint of bis 
pi r>on.il apiie.-irnnci*, and both iiicrco that n 
prhirlpal jiart of bl-i food ronsl-t(^ of niortnt 
pol-on-i ; and fo linpre-natel was bis aysteni 
with bU diet, that If a lly tcUltal on blm It In- 


Ft.antly dropped down dc.ad. Ills usa.al way of 
pattlrig men of c-onseducnco to death was fo 
Idow on tbrm after be bad been clicwing bltel. 
He Is the original of Hiitlcr’s Prince of Camfioy, 
w boso 

" daily food 

Is asp, nnd basiUsV, and toad." 

The f.ito of liLs wives Is related with perfect 
reriousaess by the above authors. 

'• Oirn.tr was annuallynttacked from A.D. I4GS 
to MIO, .S.II. SIS to Slfi. and Clnimpiinlr was not 
taken till .\.Ii. ISl.t, .S.U. SSS. 



CliAmp/lnfr. Tlio GuzorAt vcrspIs, though mucli inferior in fiizo to thono 
of tho JlnmlulcH, ivero nunicrouft ; nnd Uio combined fleets were Klrong enough 
to attack tho PortugucBO Bcjundron in tho hnrbour of Ghoul, Kouth of liombny, 
Tho particulars of tho operations that followed belong to tho historj' of 
tho Portugucfio. It may bo sufTicient to sny, liere, that the Mtis-uilmans 
wore BucccKsful in this first action, and that Aifiz is mentioned with applause 
by tho Portuguese writers for liis humanity and courtesy on the occasion. 
Tho combined fleet was afterwards defeated, and tho Mnmiuk part of it 
annihilated, in a great battle close to Did.’® 

Tho Mamhiks, however, continued to send squadrons to the Indian seas, 
n practice which was imitated by the Turks after their conquest of Egypt. 
Their object was to open the navigation of tho Red Ken nnd the I’ersinn Gulf, 
nnd for this purpose they assisted the native powers of India in their wars with 
tho Portuguese ; but they never entertained any views towards obtaining 
possessions for thomselves in that country. 

The reign of Moznfler II. opened with a splendid embassy from Slulh 
Ismail, king of Persia. The same compliment was paid to most of the Indbin 
princes, nnd was probably designed to conciliate their favour to tho Shin 
religion, which Ismail was so eager to introduce. 

Tho next six years were spent in inglorious wars with I'dur. A moro 
honourable enterprise presented itself at tho end of that time. Mnhmfid, 
king of Mfilwn, having been almost entirely deprived of his authority by 
Medni RAi, a Hindu chief to whom ho had confided the munngornent of his 
affairs, fled to Guzerut, nnd solicited the aid of Moznffer, who went in person 
into ^Idlwa, took tho capital, compelled Rfum Snngn, who xvns coming to tho 
aid of tho Hindtl cause, to retreat ; nnd, after restoring Mahmud to his 
authority, withdrew to Guzerut without exacting any sacrifice in return. 
He had not long quitted Mfihvn before Kanga returned, defeated Mahmud, 
nnd made him prisoner ; but generou.sly released him, nnd mndo nn honour- 
able peace. Sanga was now able to revenge himself on Moznffer II„ by 
marching to tho assistance of tlio rtija of I'dnr, nnd plundering Guzerdt ns 
far ns Alimcddbud. 

Hoxt year Mozaffer IT. retaliated by sending nn army, under Aiiiz Sultani, 
against Sanga. Aidz besieged tho nina in Mnndesdr, nnd had granted liim 
terms, ■when tho king of Jldlwa arrix'od to co-opernto with his army. Tlio 
king earnestly pressed Aiuz to profit by this advantage ; but Aidz was steady 
to his engagement, and ivithdrew liis troops in spite of the king’s remon- 
stranees. 

Jlozaflor II. died in a.d. 1520, after a reign of fourteen years. 

The rapid disappearance of two sons nnd successors of MozafIcr (whoso 
names were Secander nnd Mahmud IT.) left tho throne open to Baliddur. 
Tliis prince, though only tho third of MoznfTer’s sons, seems always to have 
been looked on as the probable heir of his father : on some discontent, how- 
ever, he had loft tho court nnd gone to Delhi, where ho remained with Sultdn 
Ibrahim L6di until Bdber’s invasion. His absence occasioned his temporary 
exclusion ; but tho assassination of ono brother nnd tho deposal of tho other 
replaced him in liis station. Ho had still to encounter opposition from a 
third brother, who was assisted by Sanga and some other Hindi! chiefs. This 
last pretender being killed in action, Bahiidur remained tho only claimant 
to tho throne. 

His first measure was to reduce the Rajput princes of I'dar nnd tho neigh- 
bouring mountains. Ho was soon after solicited by his nephew, tho king 
of Khdndesh, to come to his assistance, nnd that of tho king of Berar, who 
had confederated against Burhun Hizfim Shdh of Ahmodnagar. 

The whole conduct of the war ivos conceded to Bah5dur, and his x>cr- 
manent supremacy was formally acknowledged by tho other kings. So 
successful were his operations, that Nizdm Shdh, though joined by Bnrid 
Shdh, king of Bidar, was obliged to yield the points in contest with Khund(5sh 


*• The ilahoraetan historians suppress this 
defeat, and say very little of their wars with the 
Portuguese, even ^ben their own party was 
successful. Three or four years after thLs bailie, 
Ml xnterricvr tcok place between Albuquerque 


and Aidr. ; and the cliaracter of the latter, given 
by the Portuguese viceroy. Is related In /aria 
(toI. L p. 103): “Hcfiaid he had not seen a more 
perfect courtier, or fitter to deprive, and at the 
Eamc time please, an onderrtanding man.” 
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A» both pnrlioR oqunlly bold thnt fnith won not to bo Itopt with infidoln, 
noitbor hnn tbo olijjbtortt oliiiin (o a favourabln coiistniction ; but Bab('i<Uii' 
could biivo Imd no irnuiodiiito not of porfldy in view wlion lio ciiino on board 
unattondod ; and as tlio objoot of tbo Portui'uoao niiiat bavo boon to poi'/.o 
and not lo murder tbo king, it in unlikoly that tboy would, if propanid for aueli 
a atop, bavo allowed him to loavo tbo abip. Tbo affray, tliovoforo, probably 
uroRO unintoidionally, from tbo mutual alarm of tbo pnrtioa : if oltbor wan 
guilty of promeditatod troaobory, tbo groalost weight of ntinpioion roatn on 
tbo J’ortugueHo.=- 

Babi'idur Sbi'di'n natural boir wna bia nopbow Mabmud, tbo non of Ijatif 
Kbi'm, wiio bad formerly boon bin rival ; but that princo wan a prinonor in 
tbo bniidn of liifl counin by tbo niotbor’p nido, Mlrrtn Sbilb, Icing of Kbrtndi'nb ; 
and tbo latter av/iiled biinnolf of tbo ciroumntnnco to claim tbo crown for 
bimnolf. Ho, bowovor, died a natural doatb witbin nix woolen ; and an bin 
brother who imccoodod in Kbi'indfinb, though in ponsennlon of tbo namo ndvan- 
tagoH, wna not no fortunate in profiting by tbom, Mabmud wan at length not at 
liberty, and allowed to tako posseanion of Ida right. 

Bo took tbo titlo of Mahmud III., and bad a roign of nixtc'en yearn, ro- 
markablo for nothing but tbo intriguen and faolionn of bin ebiofn. Bin death 
waa attended with circumatancen auflloioirtly out of tbo ordinary oourno ; 
bo waa aHamiHinatod by bia doinonfio liliaplain, whom bo liad at ono time 
ordered to bo built up to tbo nook in a wall and loft to ntarvo, and bad rolonaod 
wbon nearly dead, on bin attempting, o%’on in that extromity, to bond bin bead 
to tbo king an bn panaed. Tbo chaidain, after the mnvdor, nont for the j)rin- 
cipnl noblea, and put each privately to doatb an bo appnarod. Bo tbon 
anaumed tbo orown j but, an might bavo boon oxjiootod, wan put to doatb 
by the remaining oflicora tlio moment bo prenonlod bimnolf in pnblio. 

Malimi'td III. built tbo cnnlle of Sural, wbiob ntill romainn j and likowino 
cncloned a park of fourteen milen in cireumforonco with a widl, an ununual work 
in a country wliero deer and gamo of all aorta aro no abundant. 

A nupponititioua child wan now not up by a party nndor tbo namo of 
Ahmed 11. Bo lived to grow nj), and probably lo bavo a will of bin own, for 
bo wan annanainated after a reign of eight yearn. 

A fiimilur pageant wnn next not up under tbo titlo of Afozaffor Ilf., and tbo 
kingdom wna jiartitionod among tbo loading connpiratorn. DinRonnionH 
broko out among tbom, and tlio country becamo a ncono of conliminl war, 
confunion, ami tumult, until finally nettled by Akbor, an will appear in bin 
roign. 


mitcn 

I'OUNnF.n BY DIBAWAU, OP A FAMILY I'T^OM OUOIT 


rnenn or mai.wa. 

A.i), A.ir. 

I)IUw,ir Ohrttt . HOI not 


A.T>. A. a. 

Iti'isImnc-niiAg . HO.', non 
Molinmnail UliArl H .12 H. 1 B 
Miilimitit Klill|( . H 3 S HS'J 


A.Ii. A. It. 

fJhIyAKinl illii ICIilIJI HM'J HH 7 
.VAslrinl illn Klillll IWIO (lOli 
Miil.imtil n. Klillll Ifiia OKI 


It biiK been mentioned that Mfdwa becanxi independent at tbo end of tbo reign 
of .SuKi'in J'iri'iz 'J’ligblak. Tlio tirnt king wan Bikiwar Gbi'irl, wbotio nncontoiii 
were nativen of Obor, and wlio claimed tbrougli Iiin mother ti eonnoxion with 
the royal fiiniily of Ibnt country. 

Bin nueeen.'ier founded tbo capital, Manib'i, romarkablo for iln nltuation 
on a rich table-land of Ibirty-neven milen' cireumforonco, nurroundnd liy 
rooky piTi'ipiri-H, loi well an for Ibe mngnitioenoe of ilti biiil'lingn."^ 

Ill' wa-i ongiij'od in Ibo'o ooimlant warn with fiii/orAt, wbioli liavo alri'ady 
In'en rel.Ut'd in tlio noeoimt of tliat kingdom. Bin nuooen'iorn wi'ro genorally 
at (M'lioo willi Gn/ori'it ; but tboy luid froiitior warn with the king of .lounpi'ir 
on the .luinnn, and with tbo king of Kbitnde'ib on tbo Tajiti. 'I'lioy bad alno 
warn witli tbo Bnlinmnl kingn in Bor.Ar ; and they onoo laid iiiego to Bfdar, 


IVe rt t:I! nri'I Jii'll.-Ieiis r xanilnatlon rf (t,.) ** f;lr J* MalroUii'K CrrUrcf /lulCa* Yiil, I. Hi. t*'J, 

fei.'fvoiti 1,1 t-oUi I'Artt-fl in h note on t'otom-J 40. 
vet Iv. p, 132. 
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the capitnl of the last-named monarch (a.d. 1461). One king, Mahmud I., 
besieged Delhi, and was defeated by Belilul Lodi, as has been related. The 
same prince began n series of wars with Kiimbho Sing, the raja of Chi tor, or 
liMwAr ; but although they lasted upwards of fifteen years, involved other 
Hindu princes, and led to many battles and sieges, they made no material 
changes in the extent of the Sfaliometan territory. 

The reign of Maluniid II. was more fertile in events than all that preceded 
it, and deserves to bo particularly noticed. 

Immediately on the accession of this prince he was engaged in a civil war 
with his brother. Sahib Klidn, in which his success was principally owing to 
the support of a Rdjput cluef named Medni Rai, who joined him at the com- 
mencement with a considerable body of his tribe. The struggle was long 
and arduous, and was renewed, after an interval, with assistance to the 
pretender from the king of Delhi ; but the courage and talents of Mddni 
Rdi again prevailed. 

These long-continued services gave the Rajput chief a complete ascendency 
over his master, and threw the whole administration of the government into 
liis hands. The superiority thus conferred on a Hindu excited universal 
discontent among the Mahometans, and led to the rebellion of several governors 
of provinces, who wore crushed in succession by Medni Rdi. 

By the results of these contests Mddni Rdi became all-powerful, removed 
everj- Maliometan from about the Icing’s person, and filled the court and army 
with Rdjpiits. JIahmud at length became alarmed ; and, after an tmsuccess- 
ful attempt to recover his authority, he felt that he was a prisoner in his own 
capital, and seized an opportunity of escaping to Guzerat, Mozaffer Shah, 
Icing of that countr 5 ', came to liis assistance. The war lasted for more than 
a year ; Mandu, the capital, was taken after a desperate defence by the 
Rdjputs : and the Icing of Guzerat, ha\'ing restored Mahmiid to his authority, 
returned to his own dominions. Medni Rai had retired to Chanddri, of which 
place he was perhaps the hereditary chief. Mahmud marched against him, 
and foimd him strengthened by the alliance of Raja Sanga, who had come 
with the whole of his army to defend Chanderi. 

A battle ensued, in which Mahmiid was defeated ; and as, although weak 
in other points, he was distinguished for his courage, he endeavoured to 
maintain the combat until he was covered with wounds, unhorsed, and made 
prisoner. The Rajput prince treated him with courtesy, and after a short 
interval released liim. 

The mean spirit of Maluniid was incapable of imitating the magnanimity 
of his enemy. On the death of Sanga he thought to avail himself of the 
difficulties of a new reign by attaclcing Rattan Sing, the son of the late raja. 
Rattan Sing applied to Bahadur Shah, who had succeeded Mozafier on the 
tluone of Guzerat, and who had likewise reason to complain of the ingratitude 
of the Icing of JIalwa. Mahmiid, unable to withstand so powerfhl a con- 
federacj’. saw liis capital taken by Bahadur Shah, and was afterwEwds him- 
self made prisoner, when the kingdom of Mdlwa was permanently annexed 
to Guzerat. 


K7idtidcsh 

FOUNDED BY MALIK RAJA, A PERSON OF ARAB DESCENT 


FARi5khI KKGS op KHANDEsn. 

A.D. A.H. 
Malik EAja — — 

Naslr XhAn (first 
king) . . . 1399 SOI 

Mteln A'dil Khin . 1437 811 


A.D. An. 

Mirin Mobirik . 1441 844 
A'dil Kbin I. . 1457 SGI 
Difid Klifin . . 1503 909 

A'dU Khin H. . 1510 91G 
lllrin Mohammed 
Sbih . . . 1530 92G 


I A.D. A.H. 

Mlrin Mobirik . 1535 943 
Minin Mohammed 

Khin . . 1565 974 

Eija All Khin . 157G 9S4 
Bahidor Sbih . 1596 1005 



in tl'*? srnrJl p^riipn ■n-liicli its -svnrs and alljanpcs confribntod to tlint of tlio 
noichbov-rinp coiintries. 

Tlio f.t^t prinoo trho throw cIT liis dopondonoo on Dolhi clnimod a do.^cont 
from tho Calif O’niar. Ho was marriod to tho danghtor of tho Idng of Gurorat, 
from whora his son roooivod tho title of king, and to whom both lie mid his 
snoeossors acknowlodgod a sort of snbordination. 

Tliaro is nothing to niontion in their domestic historv, except the taking 
of tho strong hill-fort of Asirghar bv Ironchon' from a Hindu c,hiof, and the 
founding of tlio city of Burhmiptir near that fortress. Burhanpiir was made 
tho capital. It is still a largo city ; and the mins of public edifices around 
it show it to have b-eo.n formerly much more considerable. Tho whole of 
IChandosh, indood, s-eoms to have been in a high state of prosperity under 
its own kings : tho nnmorons stone omb.ankmonfs hy which tho streams wore 
rendered applicable to irrigation are equal to anything in India as works of 
industry and utility ; aud. whether they were made by the Hindfis or the 
kinirs of Khandesh. they must have been in use mider the latter, though now 
in mins and buried in woods. 

Ivli.andesh was re.annexed to Belhi by Akber, in .^.D. IfiOP. 
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Tnr. Idng.lom of Beng.al went on for upwards of two centuries after its revolt, 
from Jlohnmmed Tughlak. with frequent chiinges of di-nasty, but without 
events worth recording. Among the usurpers was B:ija Kans, a Hindit 
romin.dar, Hi.s sen embraced the Mahometan religion.-^ 

Tins kinplom seems at one time to have comprehended Xorth Beh.dr. It 
included Sundergong fDneca) : Jajnager (Tipera) w.as . tributary : Assftm 
was oeeasienally plundered : Cattak and tlie adjoining parts of Oriss.a were 
net aequiri'd till just before the extinction of the state. 

It was connnered by Sliir Shah, as h.as been related, and w.as in tho h.'mds 
of a revohe-.l cflicer of one of his sneeessors at the time of .Akber’s accession. 
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Kn.KS.K Jrt'AK. varir at the time of Mahmud Tughlak's ncee,s.sion, seems to 
b..ave been unable to retain his asecr.deney during the minority, and to have 
ti'tired to his cvivemmcnt of .lounpur, and made himself independent. Four 
o: V.is family followed him in suceession. and carried on wars with the kings 
ef MAlwa and Belhi. They twiee besieged the hatter capit.al ; but, at length, 
their g.avcmmenf was subverted, and their torritorj- resloivd to Belhi by 
Bcblui Lodi, in .i.n. 1-S7d. 

It w.as .seen oeeupied by Baber after his conquest, and was t.aken by Shir 

••The rvvlj is tt ;s tijnsUT are na- ” [In the .t.-j.-nn? ISr.'., tiirrc i*; n 

Irr.'rit.UA !-;t btiri tn Ji.n. m ! Trrr tnli .acec'nr.t, lir J!r. Thnn-..\s, of the Vines 

fA-;rt riVfr ni thn s'ac In r'"n;:3l *,1 Ioa'-j a of I’mc-.t, -as far.-o ihrir rcimsc-sn bo illnsfrAtrl 

roar or l-s-e r.f:or. Iretn tbrir ooias. — PT>.I 



Sliiih ; nud. uftor (ho fi\U of '.lin dyiiusty, pa.=setl through diffcront hands till 
conquorixl hy AUhrr curly in liin rcicn. 

It Ptn'tchcd along the (Innges from Canouj, on the north-west, to tho fron- 
tier between Bengal mid South Behuron the Houth-cuat. 


Sintf 

Arrnn the expulsion of tlie Arnhar'- (.v.jj. ToO). Sind, from Bnhknr to tho soa, 
remained in the hnnda of the Sutnern Uujputa. until the end of tho tweKth 
ci'ntury ; when the reigning family became extinct, and tho government, 
lifter rome ehnngeH. fell info the handa of another BiijpiH tribe, called Sama. 

It ia uncertain when the Sumeraa fimt paid tribufo to tho Mahometans ; 
probably about the beginning of the twelfth century, under Sliahub ud din 
tihurl, or hi.s immedial'' iaieces>:or.*i. 

Till' early Saiiias seem to hove lK>i’n refractory, for ono was invaded by 
I'in'ir. Tuchlal:, ns baa been related (about A.i>. 1301). Tho Samas wore soon 
after converted to the Mahometan religion ; and kept tho country till expelled 
by the Arghuns, who held it at Akber's accession. 


Afu/tdn 

Mri.T.xN revolted during tho confu.siou which followed tho invasion of Tamer- 
lane. It fell into the liand.s of an .Afghan family of tho nnmo of Longa, who 
held it for about a century. 

Barly in tho sixteenth century they were dispos.scsscd by tho Arghuns of 
Sind, who were, in their tiini, c.xpcllcd by rrineo Ciimran, and JlStda fell 
under tho house of Timur. 

Of tho other provinces once belonging to Delhi, it need only bo said that 
fhe.v all became indcficndent after the invasion of Tamcrlano ; and although 
Behh'il Lodi, Baber, llumayun, and Shir Shall had recovered many of them, 
yet nt AUber's accession (with tho exception of tho Panjab, tho possession 
of which wa.s contested by SecandorSur) they were all in tho hands of adhorents 
of the .Afghi'in government. 


“ (In I'. HO. It Ili-s bora diown tb.-it flic .Vrabs 
IitM Mn'! iivl ttuUdniinUl towanis tlincnijot ttio 
lourl.'i rrntarr of Uii! Hijra; .sirll, KIllol {Atais 
i.i Ibluks tint Uic Simr-i ctubrjicoJ tlic 


KannatbLm heresy when they esbiblished their 
power. Tiic S.-urm appear 'to have c.vpeUed 
tlio Silmras about A.n. 1350 ; and tliey were 
conquered by the ArgUins in i. 0 . 1520. — Ed. 
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AKB 

tory conduct of his eldest son, 514. 
Is reconciled, 516. Death of, 518. 
And character, 519. His internal 
policy, 520. Ptogress of his re- 
ligious opinions, 520. His religious 
and philosophical conferences, 523. 
His religious system, 524. His dis- 
couragement of Mahometan pecu- 
liarities, 625. His restrictions on 
Hindu superstition, 626. His gen- 
eral indtdgence to Hindus, 526. 
Limited progress of his religion, 528. 
His civil government, and revenue 
system, 528. His reform and new- 
model of the army, 533. Hi s 
fortifications and public works, 534. 
His household and court, 535 
Akber, Prince, joins the Rajputs, 625. 
Proclaimed Emperor, 626. Flies to 
the Marattas, 626, 633. Goes to 
Persia, 639 

Alamgir. See Aurangzib 
Alamgir II. proclaimed, 720. Sus- 
pected by the vazir Ghazi ud din, 
721. Entreats Ahmed Sliah Dur- 
rani to protect him against the 
vazir, 722. Murdered, 725. Events 
after his death, 726-734 
Ala ud din's invasion of the Deckan, 
378. His accession, 382. Con- 
quests in the Deckan, 386. His 
death and character, 389, 390. 

Internal policy of, 390 
Ala ud din Ohori, his sack of Ghazni, 
348. His death, 349 
Ala ud din Lodi, 413, 432 
Ala ud din Masaud, 369 
Ala ud din Seiad, 409 
Algebra, 142 

Alienations for military service, 81 
Ali Hosein. See Hosein 
Ali Merdan Khan, his success against 
Balkh, 570 

Alptegin, his rebellion, 311, 312. His 
death, 312 

Altamish, 363. Death of, 367 
Amber. See Jeipur 
Amber, Malik, 541, 544, 545, 650 
Amercot, 443, 471 
Amusement, in-door, of Hindus, 191 
Andhra, kings of, 240. Kings in 
Magadha, 156 

Angria, 682. Wars of Baji Rao -with, 
705 

Animals of India, 9 
Antiochus, 152 
Appeals, in judicature, 29 
Arabs, their superiority in war, 88. 
Conquests, 292. Of Sind, 299. 
Their expulsion, 304. Conquest of 
Transoxiana, 309 
Aracan, flight of Shuja to, 597 


Arajji, 363 

Aravalli hills, their extent, 2 
Arbitration, 29, 90 
Architecture, 174. Mussulman, 480 
Aristotle, resemblance of Hindu logic 
to the system of, 132 
Arithmetic, 141 

Army, how recruited and paid in Menu, 
27. In modem times, 81, 88, 472. 
Reform of, by Akber, 533. The 
Maratta, compared with the Mogul, 
643 

Arslan, Sultan, 347 ' 

Arts, of life, in Menu, 51 
Arts, fine, at present, 172 
Asaf Khan, 551. Unites -with Shah 
Jehan, 562. Imprisons the empress, 
562. Defeats Shehriyar, 562 
Asaf Jah (Chin Kilich Khan), 670, 676. 
Establishes his power in the Deckan, 
677. Defeats the armies of the 
Seiads, 677. Hosein Ali marches 
against him, 678. Made vazir, 680. 
Sent against the refractory governor 
of Guzerat, 681. Quells the insur- 
rection, 681. Resigns his office, and 
goes to the Deckan, 681. His 
policy towards the Marattas, 682. 
Foments their dissensions, 685. Is 
attacked, and makes concessions, 
685. Renewed intrigues of, 686. 
Is reconciled to the emperor, 689. 
Arrives at Delhi, and marches against 
Baji Rao, 690. Attacked by Baji 
Rao, 691. His treaty with Baji 
Rao, 691. Returns to the Deckan, 
708. His death, 709 
Ascetics, Hindu, 62, 255 
Asiatic rivers, their banks, how in 
habited, 1. Words, pronunciation 
of, Pref. 

Asoca (King), contemporary with An- 
tiochus, 152. His stupas, 282 
Assam, expedition to, of Mir Jumla, 
698 

Assassination, by the Persians, of 
Nadir Shah, 714 

Astronomy, 138. Originality of the 
Hindu, 143 

Atheistical Sankhya School, 124. Its 
connection -^vith Buddhism, 118 
Atoms, doctrine of, 135 
Attok, built by Akber, 500 
Attorneys, 90 

Aurangzib sent against the Uzbeks, 570. 
Besieged in Balkh, 571. His dis- 
astrous retreat, 571. Besieges Can- 
dahar, 572. War in the Deckan, 
574. Intrigues at Goleonda, 574. 
Treacherously attacks Heidcrabad, 
676. His character, 577. Cautious 
measures of, 579. Colludes with 
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Mir Jumla, 679. Marches to ]om 
Morad, 580. Defeats the imperial 

army, 681. His victory over Dara, 
682.^ Enters Agra, 584. 

Morad, and assumes the 
685. Marches from Delhi, ana 
pursues Dara, 690. 
attack on his baggage, 691. Defeats 

692 Wins over Jeswant 

Sing ’ 693. ' Attacks and defeats 

Dara, 693. His dangerous illness. 
698. Eorgivos Sivaji, COG. iros 
neritv of his empire, G14. MnUos 
Seaoe with Sivaji. C16. Schemes 

?o entrap him, CIO. Breaks Jio 
■noace 017. Wars against the north 
^Ltern Afghans. 018 Bo^mns to 
Delhi, 020. His bigotry. 020. Be 
vivos the poll-tax on mfidols, 04-. 
Treatment of the widow and eWdren 
of Bai a Joswant Smg, 023. fllorcnes 
agtinst the Bajputs. 024 Devas^ 
tates their territory, 0-^ And 
permanently “fates them, 0^. 
His dangerous situation, 0-0. 
rives in the Doekan. 034 Advances 
to Ahmodnngar, 036. Invades Gol- 
condn, 030. Takes Bijap^. 
destroys the monarchy, 037. Bo 
sieges and takes Golconda, Ooi. 
Tmnrisons Prince INIoazzim, 038. 
BeLges Boighar, 040. ^antoM ^ 
fhe Binia, 040. Beleases Cnm- 

1 Rir. His resentment 
bakhsh, 040. riis i 

against his general Zflfil“J, 

His new plan of emplojm„ 

Kieirin'^ and pursumg arm>, G4S. 

Mres'Sattara. 048. ffis persevcr- 

tmce 049. His indefatigable nid"s- 

trv 050 Distrusts all around Inm, 

650. Pressed by the Marattas, C«3. 

Ketreats to ^^H^g^'alarms 

dines m health, 0 • 

“dha.° ' 055. Hi. 

actions of ms^rw^u. 


Bactria, Greek kingdom of, 262-26.1 
Badakhshan, 420, 426, 4o8 _ 

Bahadur Shah (see j; 

His proceedings in the Dec.van, 600. 
Transactions with the Bajputs, 601. 
War with the Sikhs, faOw. His 

death, 665 . -..i, 

Bahadur Shah, of Guzerat, his wm with 
Humayun, 433. Expels the Mogids, 
His reign, 744. Disputes with 


434. ms reigii, "'ri'. — j ,, 

the Portuguese, 745. His death, 

Bahmani kingdom of the Deckan, 4Go. 
States formed out of, 460. its 

Bafmm K/inn! 452, 453. His arbitrary 
government, 480. His revolt, par- 
don, and death, 487, 488 
Baii Bao, 684. Bavages Malwa, 6So. 
Obtains a cession of the choiit, 68,^ 
Kills Dabari, 686. Compromise -mth 
A<;nf 687. His successes m Aialva, 
688 ’ Appears before Dellii, and 
retreats, 090. Forces Asaf to a 
treatv. 691. His death, /04 
BaJaji Bao, character of, 706. Marches 
to Malwa, 707. Bevives demands 
on Delhi, 707. Ei^els Baghuji, 
70S. Buys over Baghuji, /Us. 
Possesses the government, /lO. 
Marches against Salabat, (11. re- 
called by insurrection, dl. Seizes 
Damaji, 711. Saved by f 

71*2. Intrigues against Salabat, i-d. 

His death, 734 t, 

Balaii Wisu-anaih, 682. Establmhes 
the government of Saho, 083. Dies, 
CS3. His revenue system. Os 3 
Balban vazir. 369. Becomes king, 3 / 1. 
Puts doivn the influence of slaves, 
37*2. His death, 374 
Balkh, 414, 420, 459. Deduced by 
Prince Morad and All Merdcn Kham 
570. Overrun by the Uzbeks, oiO. 
Aurangzib besieged there, 5(1 
Banda lelids the Sikhs. 064. Barsaed 
by Bahadur, 004. ^Escapes, OOo. 
Ciuel execution of, 670 
Banjaras, 87, 730 ^ 

Barid Shah, dynasty of, at Bidar, -,66, 

Baroch plundered by S^baji, 030 
Bauddhas, religion oi the. 111, -*i 
Braara Mahmud, 74^3 ^ 

Bchar, conquest oi, 358, 4f-D 
by Shir Khan Sur, 430. 

Akber's troops in, 499 
Bchlui Lodi, 409 _ ^ 

Bch.ram, JMoi'rr ud din, '* 

Be-hrar:. Sisltan, 347 
EBa! Bajar, *235 
■^c.nrrf, coanucst c:, 


Baler, 4Y4. Hte 

Descent Md l Trans- 

Sa,1^i ^quires C^bul. 41b. 

Vktorv'at Sikri. 

^-^refnr^ m"Bongal.4-2C’* Dcav* 

^idcharactcV. 428-430 


Mutiny of 


of, 397, 402. Of Faroldisir in, 066. 
Defeat of the king of, 420. Conquest 
of, by Shir Khan, 436. Jliiitary 
features of, 437. Conquest of, by 
Akber, 498. Mutiny of Akber’s 
troops in, 499. Insurrection of 
Afghans in, 500. Final settlement 
of, 500. Invaded by Raghuji, 707, 
708. The chout of, obtained by 
Raghuji, 709 

Bcrar, dynasty of Imad Shah in, 460, 
740 

Bernier, 584, 594 
Bltals, 209 
Bhavani, 96 
Bhoja, 229 

Bidar, history of, 407, 740 
Bhartpur, the Jats of, 052, 057, 081 
Bijapur, 406. War with, 507. Be- 
sieged, 507. Failure of another 
attempt upon, 508. Peace effected, 
508. Unprovoked war with, 575. 
Revolt against, by Sivaji, 005. 
Seizes Shahji Bosla as a hostage, 
005. Makes peace with Sivaji, 008. 
Sivaji and Jei Sing co-operate 
against, 612. Failure of the attack 
on, 615. Tribute levied upon, 
by Sivaji, 015. Sivaji’s conquests 
from, 029. Besieged by the Moguls, 
031. Siege of, raised, 031. In- 
vaded unsuccessfully by Prince 
Azam, 030. Aurangzib moves 
against it, 037. The capital taken, 
and the monarchy destroyed, 037. 
Dynasty of Adil Sliah at, 730 
Bijayanagar, rise of the kingdom of, 
398. League against, and fall of, 
407, 739 
Bthanir, 470 

Bima, Aurangzib cantons on the, 046 
Bopol, 091 

Bosla, rise of the family of, 602 
Bosla, Bayhujt, 700, 709 
Bosla, Shahji. See Shahji 
Bosla, Sivaji. See Sivaji 
Boundaries, disputes about, in Menu, 36 
Brahma, 41, 95 

Brahmanism and Buddhism, com- 
. parison of the antiquity of, 117 
Bromine, 14. Their occupations in 
Menu, 14, 17, 28, 50. At present, 
59, 107 

British possessions, extent and popula- 
tion, 3, 271 

Buddha, 111. Date of his death, 
120, 151 

Buildings, magnificent, by Shalj Jehan, 
.587, The Taj 3Iahal mausoleum, .587 
Bundclcaml, 471. Khan Jehan inter- 
cepted there, 5G0. Baji Rao obtains 
po'sessions in, 088 


Bussy, M., 712 

Buyades, dynasty of, 311, 332 

C. 

Cabul acquired by Baber, 418. Itg 
separation from India, 4.32, Affairs 
of, 458, 491, 500. The Rosheniyas 
in, 505, 540. Seized by Nadir Shah, 
098 

Gafur, intrigues of, 387 
Califs, of Baghdad, 296, 309, 317, 
Dissolution of their empire, 371. 
Of Egypt, 400 
Caligna, 240 

Calinjer, 325. Shir Shah killed there, 
447 

Calusha, a court favourite, 633 
Cambahhsh, entrusted with the siege of 
Jinji, 045. Restrained by Zulfikar, 
046. Released, 040. His revolt, 
defeat, and death, 060 
Camran, governor of Cabul, 431. 
Driven out by Humayun, 458. 
Surrenders, and is kindly treated, 
459. Rebels again, 459, Defeats 
Humayun, 459. Again expelled, 
400. Is blinded, 400, And dies, 401 
Canarese language, 235 
Candaliur, 444. Taldng of, 456. Ceded 
to the Persians, 457. Recovered by 
Humayun, 457. Recovery of, by 
Akber, 510, Taken by the Persians, 
551. Recovery of, 509. Betaken 
by the Persians, 571. Aurangzib 
first, and then Dara, sent to recover 
it, 572. The siege against, raised, 
572. Last attempt of the Moguls 
against, 573, Taken by Nadir Shah, 
097 

Canouj, kingdom of, 231, 303, Be- 
sieged by Mahmud, 324. Capture 
of, 350 

Cape Comorin, 108 

Camata, 235, 238. Conquest of, 888. 

Recovered by the Hindus, 398, 404 
Cashmir, conquest of, 502 
Cast among the Hindus, 14, 20, 53. 

Changes in, 58, 254 
CatUie ceded to Raghuji, 709 
Ghand Sultana, her defence of Ahmed- 
nagar, 511. Her death, 513 
Chanisri taken, 424 
Citalulnjas, of Camata, 239. Of Cal- 
inga, 240 

Champanir taken, 434 
Ohandrayupla, 151, 220 
Charans, 209 

Chenyiz Khan, conquests under, 304 
Chera, 237 

Chin Kilich Khan. See Asaf .Tub 
China, conquest of, attempted, 390 



Copper money, SO"? 

Coromondcl const, r(*boUion ot, 307. 
Conquests on. 7'tO 

Court of the Hindu Roverninent, 25, 
20.1. Ot AUber, 530. 

Crcalioii, Hindu idea of, 41 
Criminal law, 29 
Crishna, 99 
Cshatriyas, 17, 58 


D 

Dalari, in Giuerat, 071, 08G. ^larclicR 
to deposo tbo pesbwa, 080. Antici- 
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,lr>b C''lni.li,bi 1 bif j>.inrr. 077, 0 s_* 
llnbiinni iii'usarx'iiy f>(. fouioirt. 
405, 735. Otlwr l.inp'lorna <,1. 4* O-, 
730.741 

Peilrinilet, 311, 332 
iJntiVa, of tbo Ved.s, 41. 27.3. Of 
Menu, 41, 42. Mtxloni, 91. l.<''al, 

102 

Delhi, conquoal of, 350. Kit.e-. of 
302. Hofeat of MoruH m ', 3'^3. 
Sack mid masaacn' of, by Timur, 
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400. Annrcliy nt, 408, Occupntion 
of, by Baber, 411). Talccn ljy Ifuinii- 
yun, 402. llocovorod by Akbor, 
48C. Dnra brought tbero, and put 
to doatb, {j!)5. Sivaji entrapped 
tiioro, by Aurangzib, 01.'). Eaeapo 
of Joswant Bing’a family from, 02:). 
State of tbo court of, 072, 077. Baji 
Kao appoara Ijoforo it, 000. Aoaf 
Jab arrives there, 090. Suninonoss 
of the court of, 099. Nadir Shah 
advances upon it, 700. Occupies it, 
700. Massacro in, by tlio I’erHians, 
700. Blunder of, by Nadir, 701. 
Demands on tbo court of, revived 
by Balaji, 707. Talcon by Abmcd 
Sbab Durrani, 722. Massacres and 
exactions there, 722. 'ralcen by 
Kagoba, 723. Taken by Sednsboo, 

727 

Dcogiri, 244. Submission of, 370. 
Taking of, 389. Removal of tbo 
capital to, 390 
Devi, 90 

Dewal Devi, tbo princess, 380, 392 
Dharna, 210 

Dilawar founds kingdom of Mnhvn, 
740 

Dilir Khan, deserts Soleiman, 090. 
Invades Golconda, 031. Lays f'iego 
to Bijupur, 031 

Difaffcclion of tbo Hindus in tbo 
Dockan, 023 

Discontents, Mussulman, under Alrbor, 
027 

Diu, 433. Disputes with tbo Bortu* 
gueso nt, 74.0 

Doula, Najib ud, minister, 722, 724, 

728 

Drama, Hindu, 103 
Dravida, country, 23.5. Language, 2.35 
Dress, Hindu, 200, 201 
Durranis, tbo, 715. See Abdalis 
Durrani, Ahmed Shah, invasions of, 
710, 719, 721, 728 
Dyeing, Hindu, 179 
Dynasties after tbo Calif’s empire, 309. 
After tbo dissolution of tbo empire of 
Delhi, 403, 735-749 

E 

East Coast, trade from tbo, 184 
Education, 203 
Embassy of Sir T. Roe, 540 
Emperors, nominal, 074 
Employment of classes, 13, 59 
English character, Kofi Khan’s im- 
pression of tbo, 058 
Entertainments of tbo rich, 193 
Eras of Vioramaditya and Salivobana, 
158 


Escheats, 24 

Europe, comparison botwcon it and 
India, ns to cjimate, extent, and 
population, 3, 4, 271 
Evidence, law of, in Menu, 33 
Exercises, 199 

Exports in nnciont and modern times, 
185, 180 

F 

Fables nnd talcs, 172 
Factions of Raja Sabo nnd Taro liai, 
COO. Religious, 400, 737 
Fa-hian, 281 
Fairs, 105 

Fakirs, or dorvisos, 475 
Famines, 52. In tbo Dockan, 500 
Fanatieal Sect, account of, 449 
Fanaticism, Ics.s than superstition in 
India, 470. Of tbo Sikhs, 004 
Farokhsir, Prince, bis revolt in Bengal, 
000. Is supported by tbo governors 
of Bobar nnd Allahabad, 000. His 
nccession and cbnrnctor, 007. His 
jealousy of bis chief confidant, 007. 
His intrigues, nnd submission to tbo 
Sciads, 008. Instigates Daud Khan 
Bnnni to resist Ifosein Ali, 009. 
Refuses to ratify a treaty, 072. His 
plots, 072. Deposed and put to 
death, 074 

Farrukhzad, Sultan, 340 
Fath Khan, tbo mini.stor, murders tbo 
king of Abmodnngnr, 507. His 
tergiversation, 507. Final surrender 
of, 508 

Feizi, translates from tbo Sanscrit, 521. 
His death, 522 

Feudal tenure of tbo Rajputs, 81-83, 
271. How it differs from that of 
Europe, 82 

Fiejs, oxistonco of, 83 
Finances, disorder of Aurnngzib’s, 053 
Fine arts, 172 
Firuz Tughlak, 401 
Food, manner of eating, 21, 190 
Forest tribes, 210 
Fortifications of Akbor, 534 
French, subsidiary force, niding Snla- 
bat, 712 
Funerals, 204 
Future Slate, 105, 277 

G 

Canges, tbo, 1. Tbo most civilised 
tract, 2 

Oangu, Hasan, 399, 405, 735 
Cardens, 190 

Ccihwar, Pilaji, 080, 087. Dainaji, 
700, 708, 711 
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GEO 

Geography, 146 
Geometry, 141 

Ghazi nd din (son of Asaf), 711, 712. 
Ghazi ud din the younger, his char- 
acter, 720. Expels the vazir, 720. 
The emperor plots against, 720. 
Becomes vazir, 720. His violent 
government, 721. His treacherous 
seizure of the governor of the Panjab, 

721. Seeks the aid of the Blarattas, 

722. Advances on Delhi, 723. 
Mm-dors Alamgir II., 725. He flies, 
727 

Ghazni, house of, founder of the, 311. 
Kings of, 316. Destroyed by the 
Ghorians, 348. The house of, retire 
to India, 349. Taken by the Seljuks, 
360. Expulsion of the house of, 
from the Punjab, 353 
Ghcir Mehdis, doctrines of the sect, 449 
Ghiljeis, the revolt of, 692. Conquer 
Persia, 693. Their tyrannical 
government, 694. War -with the 
Turks and Russians, 695. Driven 
out, 696. Invaded by Nadir Shah, 
. 697 

Ghiyas nd din Ghori, 348. Balban, 
369, 371. Tughlalc I., 393. Tugh- 
lak II., 404 

Ohor, conquest of, 322. Cruel execu- 
tion of the king of, 348. House of, 
349. Dissolution of the Ghorian 
' empire, 360 

Ghori, Ala ud din, 348. Seif ud din, 351. 
Ghiyas ud din, 351. Shahab ud din, 
or Mohammed, 352, 368. JIahmud, 
360 

Gods. See Deities 

Oolconda, 466, 565, 669. Intrigues at, 
by Aurangzib, 674. Submission of 
the king of, 575. Tribute levied on, 
by Sivaji, 615. Invaded by the 
Moguls, 630. By Aurangzib, 636. 
Peace made with the Icing of, 637. 
Pence vith, broken, 637. Token by 
Aurangzib, 637, Dynasty of Icings 
of, 739 

Gold-working in India, 179 
Gorpara, Santaji, 642, 645 
Gour, taken by Humajmn, 438 
Government, in Menu, 21. Changes in, 
66. Of a tomiship, 69. By a 
■cdllage commimity, 71. Of Sultan 
Mahmud, 338. Mahometan, 472. 
Cml, of Akber, 628, 532. Of 

Sivaji, 616 
Govind, Guru, 663 
Gra}Xts, religious, S3 
Greek accounts of India, 250. Iving- 
dom of Bactria, 262 
Greek schools, resemblance of Hindu 
metaphj'sics to’, 135 


HlN 

Greeks regarded the Indian character 
favourably, 262 

Guru Govind, forms the Sikhs into a 
commonvealth, 663 
Guzerai, 1, 162, 230, 741-746. Differs 
from Bengal, 3. Its relation and 
resemblance to Hindostan, 3. Jlah- 
mud’s expedition to, 326. Expedi- 
tion of Ala ud din to, 382. Revolt 
of, 389, 399, 404. Humayim’s con- 
quest of, 433. Expulsion of the 
Moguls from, 434. Plight of the 
Mirzas to, 493. Conquest of, 496. 
Insurrection in, 501. Residence of 
Jehangir in, 550. Aclcnowledges 
Dara, 692. Asaf Jah governs, 681. 
The choul ceded in, 685. Moderation 
of Baji Rao, in settling, 686. His- 
tory of the kings of, 741. Conquered 
by Akber, 496, 746 

H 

Hakim, Prince, nominally governs for 
his brother Akber, 492. Invades 
the Pan jab, 492. His revolt and 
flight, 500. His death, 602 
Harauti, 471 
Nasan, Sultan Ahul, 346 
Hasan Qangu, founds the Deokan 
Icingdom, 465, 735 
Head7nan, his duties, 69 
Heat of India. 5 

Heiderabad, 575, 681. See Golconda 
Hemu, a lov Hindu, made prime 
minister, 450. His vigour and 
talents, 450. Defeat and death, 
452, 485 
Herat, 692 

Hereditary thieves, 208 
Heroic poetry, Hindu, 169 
Hindostan, natural divisions of, 1. 
Early history of. 223. State of, 
354, 366, 467. Settlement of, by 
Akber, 510. Maratta plan for the 
conquest of, 724 

Hindus, 12-244. Division and employ- 
ment of classes, 14. Government, 
21. Administration of justice, 28. 
Religion, 40. Manners and char- 
acter, 49, ISO, 259, 290. Their 
origin, 63, 278. Changes in cast, 56, 
247. Changes in government, 66. 
System of war, 26, 84. More hu- 
mane than the Mahometan, 85. 
Changes in the law, 89. Religion, 
observations upon present state of, 
and philosophy. 91, 122. Astro- 

nomy and mathematical science, 
138. Science, originality of, 143. 
Geography, 145. Cliroy^45jgy.....l48. 

Language, 160. ’ ' ‘‘'I. 
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Arlii, 172, 170. Apti-idtiltoro, IRO. 
Ooinmi'i't'o, IRl. Hotlli'iiu'nlii, in 
.InviA, old,, IH’l, (O)itriui(t'r in nn- 
oiont nnd inodoi'n iin\('ii, 220. llin- 
tory of, n]i In tlio Midioinolim 
inviiHinn, 22I). RInto of, id. Ilio 
Widioinnlnn inviifiion, liori, ;tri.|. 
liiiiRdoinii, ri'fit ovation of, in 'J'olln- 
Rnna and Carnain, !10R, •lO'l. In 
orontu'd inlovoonvao willi, by Itio 
MnnanlinimH, !1R0, .)0fi, -IRO. Con- 
vovnioiui of, •170. Rupovalilion of, 
AUliov'n voalviotiouH on, 020, lint. 
Ronoral iniUdnonoo to, <10!t, 020. 
\'oxidionaly tvoalod by Anranjv.db, 
021. Oonoval diaalToolion of, 022 
Jh'oiini f/'fimnifl, bln aoooiint of India, 
2R2-201 

llolrar, origin of (bin ^larallu family, 
0R7 

/fofli'in -•lb', 000, 007. Rant, ngalnnt. (bo 
raja of Marwar, 007. IdaUon ponoo, 
OOR, Marobon to nottlo (bo Doolian, 
OOR. Ilia ill nnoronti, 071, Malioa 
poaoo witb Ilnja Rabo, and nidanba 
In pay (bo clioul, 071. Koturna witli 
10,000 Marattaa, 072. jMarolioa 
againal. Aaaf .lidi, 07R. Aiinnaai- 
natod, 07R 

//oilHi’Ooi'd of Aldior, 0110 
llnusen, Ilindn, 102 
Jluinni/un, flral. ri'lgn of, •(!(!, Ibn- 
p\don w'idi dll' King of (Inv.orat, •l.'tO, 
7'irt, Idaroboa againat. Rliir Klian, 
•1!10, Talcoa Oour, .(OR. Hot root a, 
•i:iR. lntoroo|dod, •t!t0. Ilia army 
nnrprlaod and diapor.-iod, •dlO. Ilia 
aooond oampaign, •(•(0. llofoat nnd 
flight., •(•(!. Arrivon at. I.nboro, .t-II, 
b'lilla in attonpiting Rind, .Ml, RooUn 
rofngo in .Indpnr, •1'I2. Hut in ro- 
fnaod, «1.12. Ilia liorriblo marob 
(brongb tbo doaart., •(•(2. lloapll- 
ably roooivod at Amoraoat., •(•tO. 
Rooond at.tompt. on Rind, •l•t:l, llo- 
droa to Onndabar, •(•(•(, Ilia dangora, 
•bt'l. b'lioa to Porain, -l.t-l, Honop- 
tion of, in I’oraia, '102. Profoaaoa 
tbo Rliia roligion, •lf>!l, llonovora 
Candabar, •107, 'I'aUoa Onbnl, .IfiR, 
Aooojitn Cnmran'a anrrondor, •150. 
Invadoa llalldi, •150, Hofoatod, '150. 
lllinda dainran, -tOO, Mnroboa to 
roaovor India, 'tOl, llofoatn Rooan- 
dor Rnr. .102, 'I'alma Dalld and 
.•\gra, -102, lloatb of, .102 
JJuiihnnr) and wife, Ilindn law, 110 

I 

Ihi'dhim Lodi, .tlO. llofont. and doath 
of, .112 


inr, 

Jlmihim, idtiUai), 1110. llirablin, Idng 
of Ooloonda, 7'I0. Ilia warn anil 
nompioata, 7'I0 

Ilak lilinii, 1115, Ilia invanlon and 
ilofoat.. 111!) 

Iinnd Shnii, Ida dynaaty in llorar, 7'10 
Jtnpnrtfi, 1 RO 

dvdiit, Ita oxtont and popnlatlon, 1-1. 
(Miinato and at'anona, '1, Natural 
pvndnollona of, 5. .^nlnnda, 0. 
fliinorala, 10, bangnagoa of, 100, 
Roytbian aottlarn in, 210, Oroolc 
aooonnta of, 250. Mannora and 
onatoina nnidtorod ainno tbo OrooI;a, 
250. Cldnoao aaominta of, 2RI, 
Rlow progroaa of IMalioinotana in, ita 
oauno, 005. Uxpodit iona of Mmbnnd 
fo, IIIR-Itlll, Oovornniont of, ro- 
liition of dlfforont nationa to. Oil. 
Koiindatlon of Ulidininatan ompiro 
in, IM5, 1152. l''irat, oxpmlitinn to, 
iindi.r Rbidiab ml din, 1152, Rbabab 
ml din'll nompii'at in India, 1150, !|50, 
Indojtondi'Mim of, nndar (lio Rlavaa, 
1102. 'I'lio iMabninotan (orritory, 
wbon groati':!!, .101, tlllR. Invndad 
by 'raim'ilano, ')05. Invadad by 
llabar, ‘111. Cabnl aoparati’d from, 
for a tiina, 'tlOJ, •till. Rtato of, at 
AUbar’a m'ri'aaion, •lOIb'lHll, Inda- 
pondant iitataa of, •toil, 'tOn, 'tO?. 
Intarnal atato of, nftar tbo Midio* 
inatan aonipiaat, 'I?!, 'I'owna and 
iioininaraa of, •177. Rtato of tlio 
oonntry in Mtli and 15tb aantnriaa, 
•177. .•Vkbar’a govarninant of, 52R. 
Ita atato at. .labangir'a aaaaaalon, 5110, 
lla proaparity niular RIadi .lalian, 
5R5. Invadad by Nadir Sliali, 000, 
lljl’ Abinad Ibirrani, 721, 725 
Indhvi worda, pronnnaiation of, I’raf. 
X, Itifforanno of Indian nationa, IRO, 
Indiana, waat of tlio Indna, 251, 
Oliaraotar, opinion of (lio (Iraalia 
raapooting, 201 

Itulito, 1,250. Country waat of, aadad 
to Nadir Rbab, 702' 

/»i/Wa/.i, poll-tax on. Ran .Tir.ya 
hiliiiliitni\ts, oliiRaaa of, in villagaa, 71 
hihrriliiooi', law of, 117 
Ivinnd trada, IRO 

JiiKiilmrdiunlinu of .Mdiar'a ofllnara, .IRO 
itidiiriva/i'oiia nndar Molmnnnad 'Pngb- 
lalv, 1107. Afghan, •1112. Af- 
ghan, in llongal, 500, In On’/orat, 
501. Of rrinao Klmaron, in t'abnl. 
qnallad, 510, Of tbo Satnaraini 
roligionlata, 020 

Jvtolh'otitnl oraation, RanUbya tbaory 
of, 125 

Jntrrrst of monay, 115 
Itihjiidu, aaatarn, of Tndia, IRI 
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L 

Labor, the raja of, his invasion, 313 
Land, grants of, by government, 75, 
81, 290. Property in, 78. Tenure 
of, 73 

I/and Revenue, 24, 76, 530. How 
annually settled, 77. Under Akber’s 
settlement, 529 

Landholders, village, 71. Their rights 
and status, 72. And tenants, 73 
Lands alienated for military sorvico, 
81. Among the Rajputs, 82, 270, 
302. For services not military, 83, 
290. Held free of service, 83. 
Tributary, and other dependent 
territories, 84 

Languages of the Hindus, ICO. Of the 
Indian Mahometans, 482 
Law, 29. Criminal, 29, 90. Civil, 33, 
89. Of evidence, 33. Changes in 
the written, 89. Local, 91. Under 
Mahometan government, 473. Jla- 
hometan and Common, 473 
Letters of the emperor Aurangzib, 656 
Literature, Hindu, 103. Mahometan, 
482 

Liturgy, Hindu, its character, 109 
Lodi, rise pf the family of, 409. Behlul 
Lodi, 409. Secander, his good ad- 
ministration, 409. His bigotry, 410. 
Ibrahim, his defeat, and death, 412. 
Khan Jehan Lodi, 563 
Logical Schools, 132. Their resem- 
blance to Aristotle, 132 
Lunar Races, 149, 224 

M 

Maaber, conquest of, 388 
Magadha, kings of, 150, 220 
Maha Bkarata, 99, 109, 226. Date of 
the war of, 155, 225 
Maharashtra country, 242. See Ma- 
rattas 

Mahometans, first invade India, 298. 
Causes of their slow progress in India, 
305. Their intercourse with the 
Hindus, 345, 380, 465, 482 
Mahometan religion, 292. Empire in 
India, foundation of, 352. Territory 
in India, when greatest, 401, 038. 
Empire, internal state of the, 471. 
Law, 473. Literature, 482. Pecu- 
liarities discouraged by Akber, 525. 
Confederacy, 724 

Mahmud Begara, vigorous government 
of, in Guzerat, 743. Co-operates 
with the Mamluks of Egypt, in a 
naval war with the Portuguese, 743 
Mahmud Ohori, 360 


MAE 

Mahmud Sultan, 316. Disputed suc- 
cession of, 310. Declares his inde- 
pendence, 317. His expeditions to 
India, 318, 320, 323, 324, 325, 326, 
330. Defeats the Tartars, 320. 
Decisive battle, 320. His capture 
of Tanesar, 323. Conquest of Trans- 
oxiana, 323. Permanent occupa- 
tion of the Panjab, 320. Sots up a 
raja in Guzerat, 329. His conquest 
of Persia, 332. His death, and 
character, 333. His court and army, 
338 

Mahmud Tughlah, 405 
Mai, Todar. See Todar 
Malabar, 237, 392 

Malik Amber, his talents as minister, 
541. Retakes Ahmednagar, 541. 
Defeats a combined attack, 544. 
Renews disturbances in the Deckan, 
550. Is defeated, and makes terms, 
550. Unites with Shah Jehan in 
rebellion, 553. His death, 500 
Malik, Sultan Khusrou, 349, 353 
Malwa, 229, 288, 300. Revolt of, 405. 
War in, 489. Baji Rao’s successes 
in, 089. Balaji marches to, 707. 
Formal cession of, by Mohammed 
Shah, 708. History of the kings of, 
740 

Mamluks of Egypt, 743 
Marattas, the, 236, 242, 287, COO, 737, 
738. Weakness of, 040. System 
of their defence, 641. War by, 642. 
Their armies compared with the 
Moguls, 043. Dissensions among 
the, 047. Tlieir successes, 652. 
Press hardly upon the grand army, 
653. Their state in Bahadur’s reign, 
600. A truce made with, 661. 
Progress of, 070. Policy of Asaf Jah 
towards them, 082. Consolidation 
of their government, 682. Their 
dissensions fomented by Asaf, 685. 
A great Maratta chief, Dabari, 686. 
Maratta families, their origin, 087. 
Their retaliation on the assassination 
of Piliji Geikwar, 688. Malwa tacit- 
ly surrendered to them by Jei Sing 
U., 689. Proceedings of, 704. In- 
vaded by Salabat, and a French 
subsidiary force, 711. Aid m sub- 
duing the Rohillas, 718. Their aid 
sought by Ghazi ud din, 722. Plans 
of, for the conquest of Hindostan, 
724. Invade Rohilcand, 724. Their 
troops in Hindostan dispersed, 725. 
Power of, at its zenith, 720. Retire 
to Panipat, and intrench their camp, 
729. Their numbers, 729. Failure 
of their supplies, 730. Mlitary 
character of, 730. Battle of Panipat, 
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Monnj, jinprr, ititrodiiclion of, 30C. 
S('o Coiniipo 

Mniinttirixm, -ll, 272. 277 
jlfrioii, rni'o of fill', 1-10, 224 
Mtmul. Princr, mim-o;; Hiilldi, 570. 
In <li:igriiPi><l. 570. Ilis olmrnetcr, 
578. His robollioii, 570. Dccoivod 
by Anriinpr.ib, 580. With Aurnng- 
r.il>, dofonis tbo imperial army, 581. 
Pi^aiiis.^i'd by Aurangv.ib, 585. Tni- 
prisumod, 585. And muixlcrcd, 597 
JlfotdafiV. 474 

Motmtniiierrf, 210 

Afo:a//rr Shah, Idng of Gur.orat, his 
liiKtorv, 741 
Aftd/<m.‘208. 319 
Music, 172 

Mutiuti of Akber’fl troops in Bengal 
at>d Bebar, 499. Balaji saved by 
a, 712 
^tj/sorc, 030 

N 

A'odiV Shah. His rise, 09.5. Drives 
o<U. the Ghiljeis, and recovers 
Khorasan frvim the Abd.alis, 09.5. 
'I'aijes Herat, 090. Gains the at- 
tachment of the .Abdalis. 090. 
Deposes Tahmasp Shah, 090. I.s 
elected king, 097. Suppresses the 
Shia religion, 715. Invades the 
Ghiljei.s. 097. His conciliatory po- 
licy, 098. Invades India, 099. De- 
fe.'.ts Mohammcvl Shah, 099. Ad- 
vances to Delhi. 700. Orders a 
ma.'^saen' by the Bersians, 700. His 
c\lorlion<, 701. His rapacity and 
\i.-vlenee. 701. Tlie coimtry xvest 
of the Indus ce.led to him. 719. 


rr.R 

Jfogul provinces, 1. Crossed by 
Sivaji, 029 

Nidhi, tho Pirti. 682, 684 
Nizam Shah, dynasty of, 406, 738 
Nur Jehan, her marriage, and romantic 
history, 542. Her influence, 543. 
Supports Shah Jehan, 545. Is alien- 
ated from him, 551. Calls to court 
Stohabat, 552. Distrusts and per- 
secutes Jfohabat, 554. Her spirited 
conduct, 550. Attacks Mohabat’s 
camp, 550. la repulsed, 557. Joins 
tho emperor in his confinement, 557. 
Her plots and preparations, 559. 
Bescues her husband, 559. Her 
devotion to him, imprisonment, and 
death, 562 

O 

Observances, ritual, Hindu. 43 
Opinions, metaphysical, 122. Religi- 
ous, of Akbcr, 524 
Orders, Slonaslic, 01, 110 
Ori( 7 in of tho Hindus, 53, 278. Of 
village communities, 75 
Orissa, or Uriva country, 162, 230, 240, 
403, 709 

Oudh, 224, 357. 404, 491, 078, 718 
Oitdipur. See Merrar 
Oirncrship, sale without, Hindu law of, 
35 

P 

Paintinp, Hindu, 173 
Pandpa, 230 

Panipa:, battles of, 412, 452, 731 
Panjah, the. 2. 232, 258. Ranjit 
Sing's possessions in, extent and 
population of. 3. Permanently oc- 
cupied by Mahmud, 326. Expulsion 
of the Ghazni house from, 353. 
Mopil irruption into the, 373. Re- 
annexed to Delhi, 409. Revolt of, 
451. Camp.aign in the, 485. In- 
v.aded by Hakim, 492. Occupied 
by Ahmed Klian, 716. Cession of, 
719, Tiro Governor of, trcacherou.'ly 
seized, 721. Seized by Ragoba, 723. 
Fourth invasion of Alrmed Shah, 
725 

Par>eT monev, introduced in Persia, 
396 

Pur.';/, aseendencr at court of a Hindu, 
392 

P.rrr.'r, Prince, elder brother of Shah 
Jehan. .549. Reprimanded, 551. 
Chases his rebellious brotircr, 552, 
,554 

Ptzsicrais, Hindu, 171 
Pcrsccz.’tion of the Sikhs, hy the M.a- 
homet.ans, CTO 
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rcrsia. oonqvir;:t of. fiy tlio Arnbs, i!Pf>. 
Conquoroi,! l)y Mnhimul, UJii, 3 . 10 . 
I’rojpctod ooiupipst of, liy Jlolmm- 
nicd TiipliJnlc. IliKi. Rocoption of 
Hinunyim in, Candnlinr ceded 

to, •l.'ili, 'J’ukes Candahnr. 

Loses it, nop. UetaUes it, fi71. 
IVansaetions in, OPl. Conquered 
by Dio Gbiljeis, fiP3. Heign of 
Kndir Slinli in, OP", Tl.t 
Phihsophi of Die Ilindns, 12'2 
Pdajt (>Vif-i/Yir, assassinated, OS" 
Pil.irims, Chinese, in India, 281 
PHtjrimnprt!, Hindu, Hi.n 
Pirli r,ir!',i, flie, 0S2, list 
Poctni of tlie llindns, 10;t. Dranialic 
IC.'I. Sacred, 108. Heroic, ItiP. 
Descriptive, 100, 171. rastoral, 171 
Police estahlishrnont.a of Ahher, 5:12, 

5:13 

Pomp of the rieh Hindus, lO.'l 
Popuhtion of India, .'t, •!, 271 
Porluriurse, wars witli the, 705, 708, 
7 M 

Prince Sultan, his operations apainst 
Shiija, 502, 500. Goi'.s over to 
Shnjn, 500. Hot urns to his alto- 
piance, and is imprisoned, 500, 
Kclenscd, 01 P 

Princcua Dcuvl Devi, story of, :180 

Productionn of India, 5, 7 

Proper!;/ in Die soil, 78 

Puar, oripin of the family, 087 

Puna occupied by Shayista IChnn, 010. 

Sivaji’s niplit exjiloit. tliore, 010 
Punixhnicnt of rahels, 510 
Puranan, 03, 150 

Pythagornu, similarity of Hindu doc- 
trines to Dio iSehnoi of, 135 I 


Paeen, solar and lunar, MO, 221 
Pafi ud Darajat, I17’l 
Pafi ud Doula, 07‘1 
Pagoha, 701, 723 .. 

Raighnr, coronal inn of Sivaji at, - • 

ifiS'"rH;dla/5'"’Douh.o that of 

I?o’l"nl''nmnnaoro of the parriaon of. 

Jlajlnnandri, 380. f’'','''',''*’.'’'' 

Paghuji Jloula, /''linlail 70l>' 

70(1. Intripu<s.apanal.11nk^^^^^^^ 

Inviulon ^ i 

Balaii, 708. Doiiphl. >' ’> > I 


PajaLndri, 380. ^’'''''1''*:'’'' 

Peighiji ,'"1, Mail. 700! 


Balaji, 


Bidiiji’a oenslons, 708, 

i mw . 7 », 

cosaioii of Cattne. 70> ^ 


'• Pajput.'), feudal ayatom omonp, STL 
IPeseent of, 58, 248. Kintedore^ ^ 
in Sliahah ud din’s time, 
f Becovor Cliitor, .389. State of, ?-■: 

I Akber's accos.sion, 409. Akber'E 

treatment of, 403. Their aerviees 
in Dio .Hindu Cush mountains, 570. 

I Combination of, 024. Pursued by 

f .Auranpr.ih, (125. Devastation of 

Dieir (orritory, 025. Permanently 
alienated, 025. Joined by Prince 
Akher and his army, 025. Pro- 
I tractod war witli, 027. Transactions 
with, by Bahadur, OflI. Peace with, 
002 

/lomo, the Hindu god, 08. Expedition 
of. 221 

Pam, his vegene.y, 040. Escapes 

to .linji, 041. Proclaimed r.ajn, 041. 
Take'S Die (ielil in pewon, and die.s, 
018 

Panuiy.f'iA, lOP. .Vnli.ivdtj’ of (he, 224 
Pafhid e\ , X}"‘\ '3is,s 

v-f s87L .\geinst. 

UeJia. S.'S \'\a''?is'i .Xhii Yid din, 
381. Tu.t.ilda's, • 

307. .V,8;.'''’en 'd 'l.'mi,-,, i';’; 

.Adali, Jet Os ■Vv'N'i '8,.,N'?it,\',v, 

l>f IViiHv Kkv.sivu, ..G'h 'O', 

Jehan, ;<'2, Of 

Pe/ormtt u'.Kter .V'ttX'!'., v’tkv.jvLk O' 
the anny, 533 

Petigion, 10. P'-;- -.'T'A yh' 

Menu, 11. O' '-hs' Pi-.addn.s.s anv 

Jaiaa-s, 111. l,Vn'y.i-"a' Av's-'i- 
of the Hindi.! iV.'iRiyns syy;-!, 1 1, . 

Kiseof Die-Ma.he.'nO.i-n, 'N'-h '-•!!!,■'. vd 

prepuvss ef e.''’8' 8.’"'^ e“sv 

Sunni, 453. se.'.';.';,v-<''\\ l\v 

Nadir, 007. S’-'Cs eAeO'-yt. te v'.\P,\" 
dueo the. in the 'Xvven. (37 
i7<77;?<ei.'.'' sestv'-'n v'f .\h,lv'.'v 3'M. His 
\ <'enfei'Y'ue.'s, eO.t 

v'u Hindu siuvrstitien by 
Akber. 5'-'0 

Petreat. eatanwtens. twin Hall.h, 571 
hVivatir, 03, rOs 8(\ 05P. Divisions, 

00, Put'Ue land, 70, Special ex- 

emptions fivm, "0, Evil of farming, 

78, System, nnlos nn the. 200, 
Sy.stem of .'\Uber. 528. Cnm|diealed 
Hyalom of, by Balaji. 083 
Pez'ia, Sultana, her virlue.-i, 3117. De- 
feated and put to death, 308 
Pieh Hindns, enlorlainmonla and pomp 
of. 1P3 

llitual, Hindu, 100 

Par, Sir hineinhaniiy from Jami'ii I., 

540. Denorihivi the etnplri', eonri, 
and cliaraeli'r of .lohanpir, 54(l. 

And .lohanpir’a iiiareh to Maiiihi, 

549 
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Servant and mnstor. law of, 35 

Services, lands taken for military, SI. 
And other, 83 

Shahab ud din founds his Hlahornotan 
empire in India, 352. His first 
expedition, 352. Defeat of, 35;>. 
His return to India, 355. His 
death, 369. Extent of his conquests 
in India, 359 

Sliaii Jehan (Prince Ivimrram), his 
victories and moderation, 545. Coun- 
tenanced by the Empress, 515. 
Becomes unpopular, 649. Doclamd 
heir-apparent, and sent to settle the 
Deckan, 549. His success, 549. 
Jlarches to quell disturbanco in the 
Deckan, 550. His success, 650. Is 
disliked by the Empress, 551. 
Ordered to retake Cnndahar, 651. 
Kemonstrates, 552. His troops 
transferred to Prince Shchriyar, 552. 
Kebels, 652. Retreats to Bengal, 
553. Seizes Bohar and Bengal, 553. 
Defeated and flies to the Deckan, 
553. Deserted by his army, 554. 
Elies to Sinde, 369. On Jehangir’s 
death, arrives from the Deckan and 
is proclaimed, 502. His war in the 
Deckan, 504. Succeeds against the 
Ixing of Alimednagar, 505. His war 
with Bijapur, 507. Failure of the 
siege, 507. Airother failiwe, 508. 
Exacts tribute from Golcondn, 509. 
Moves to Cabul, 570. Abandons his 
conquests, 571. His illness, 577. 
His daughters, 578. His govern- 
ment administered by his son Darn, 
579. Renssumesthe government, 580. 
His u-ishes disregarded by Darn. 582. 
On Darn’s defeat by Aurangzib, is 
confined in his palace, 584. Close 
of his reign, 585. Cliaracter, 588. 
Death of, 014 

Shahji Bosla attempts to restore the 
King of Ahmednagar, 508. His 
submission, 509, 003. Seized by the 
Bijapur government, ns a hostage 
for his son, 005. Is released, 000. 
His death, and possessions in India, 
Oil 

Shah Sur Adali (Mohammed), 450- 
452 

Shah Tahmasp forces Hrminyim to 
profess the Shin religion, 453. Sends 
an army to restore Humnjmn, 450 

Shams ltd din Allajnish, 303. Death 
of, 307 

Shapista Khan, marches against Sivaji, 
010. Governor of Bengal, 010 

Shchriyar, Prince, marries Kur Jehan’s 
daughter, 551. Supersedes Shah 
Jehan in the task of retaking Canda- 
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bar, 652. Defeated and put to 
death, 502 

Shia religion forced upon Humnyun, 
4.53. Suppressed by Nadir, 097. 
Nadir’s fears of the, 713. Yusuf 
Adil Shah’s attempt to introduce, 737 
Shir Khan Sur, early life and rise of, 
434. Obtains possession of Bohar, 
430. And conquers Bengal, 430. His 
plan for resisting invasion, 438. 
Active operations of, 438. Assumes 
the title of king, 439. Intercepts 
Humayun’s retreat, 439. Surprises 
and disperses his army, 439. Takes 
possession of all Humnyun’s domin- 
ions, 440. Recovers Jlalwa, 440. 
Massacres the garrison of Raisin, 
440. Invades Jlarwar, 447. Takes 
Chitor, 447. Is lulled, 447. Char- 
acter of, 447. His internal improve- 
ments, 447 

Shttja, Prince, 577. His rebellion, 579. 
Advances on Agra, 580. Is defonted, 
and returns to Bengal, 580. Ad- 
vances from Bengal to Benares, 591. 
Is defeated, 592. Further operations 
against, by Prince Sultan and IMir 
Jumla, 590. Prince Sultan goes over 
to, 590. Flies to Aracan, 597. 
Dncertainty regarding his fate, 597 
Shuja ud Doula, 721, 724, 728 
Shukoh, Dara. See Dara 
Sicyc of Chanderi, 424. Of Chunar, 
437. Of Bijapur, 507, 037. Of 
Cnndahar, 573. Of Jinji, 041-047 
Sikhs, rise of the, 002. Tlieir character, 
002. Persecuted by the Mahome- 
tans, 002. Formed into a religious 
and military commonwealth, "CC3. 
Are at first overpowered, 003. 
Fanaticism of, 004. Successes, rav- 
vages, and cruelties of, 004. Marched 
against by Bahadur, 004. They 
are driven into the liills, 004. 
Renewed devastation of, 009. De- 
feated and nearly extirpated, 070 
Sikri, battle of, 423 

Sind, its junction with Guzerat, 2. 
Conquest of, by the Arabs, 299. 
ilrabs expelled, 304. Attempts upon, 
by Humajmn, 441. Conquest of, by 
Akber, 509. History of, 749 
Sindia, origin of tliis Maratta familv. 
087 

Singhar surprised bj' Sivaji, 017- 
Sirhind, 409 
Sirinagar, 590, 597 
Siva, the god, 95, 107 
Sivaji, Iris early robberies, 003. His 
adherents, 003. Usurps his father’s 
jagir, 004. Revolts against the 
government of Bijapur, G05. Takes 
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posBoasion of tlio Northorii Concnn, 
005. Hin nttachmont to tho Hindu 
religion, 005. Hia fnllior aoized na 
a hoatngo, 005. Konowa hia on- 
croachmenta, 000. Plundera tho 
Mogul provincoa, 000. Forgiven 
by Aurungzih, COO. Purauod by 
Af'/al Khan, whom ho flBaaaainatoB, 
000, 007. Another army sent ngainflt 
him from Bijnpur, 008. MakoB a 
favourable peace, 008. Hia rupture 
with tho Sloguls, and night exploit, 
000. Puraued jjy Shayista Khan, 

010. And Prince Moazzim, 010. 
Plunders Surat, 011. His maritime 
exploits. Oil. Assumes Bovoreignty, 

011. Baja Joi Sing sent against 
him. Oil. His Bubmisaion, 012. 
Co-oporntoa with Joi Sing, 012. 
Goes to Delhi, 012. Entrapped by 
Aurangzib, 013. Escapes and re- 
treats to Bnighar, 014. His pro- 
gress, 015. Mnkofi peace with tho 
Emperor, 015. Levies tribute on 
Bijnpur and Golconda, 015. His 
internal arrangements, 010. Sur- 
priaoa Singhar, 017. Ravagna tho 
Mogul territory, 017. Defeats tho 
Moguls in a field-notion, 018. His 
oonquostB from Bijnpur, 028. 
Crowned at Bnighar, 020. His 
incursion into tho Mogul torritoi-y, 
029. His expedition to tho aouth 
of India, 020. Takes Jinji, 030. 
Hin son deserts to tho Moguls, 031. 
Hin death and ohnrnctor, (131, 032 

Slave, progross of a Turki, 302 
Slave kings, 302, 370 
Slavct-;/, 201. Absence of, according 
to tho Greeks, 257 

Slaves, Balkan puts down their indu- 
cnco, 372 

Sofjaridcs, 310, 318 
Soil, property in tho, 78 
Solar race, 149, 224 
Solciman, attempts to nssansinato Ala 
ud din, 384. His failure and death, 
385 

Soleunan, Prince, defeats Shuja at 
Bcnarcfl, 580. Deserted by liis 
nllicB, 590. Flies to Sirinagar, and 
is imprisoned, 500. Given up by 
tho rnja, 507 
Somnal, 320 

Snphis, dynnaty, 420, 452, 091 
Spices, etc., 7 

Spirits, good and evil, 43, 101 
Stales, tho ancient Hindu, 223,- 234. 
Tho Greek accounts of, 258. Formed 
on tho diasolution of tho empire 
under Mohammed Tiighlak, 40.3, 
735. Rajput, 305, 409 
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Stthahs, 532 

Sudras, 18. 58, 257, 001 
Sultana Jtezia, 307 (vido Bozin), 
Ghand, 511, 513 
Sumcra Rajputs, 304, 749 
Sun, races of tho, 149, 224 
Sunni Boot, 453, 405, 097, 737 
Superstitions, Mahometan, 475. Hindu, 
Akbor'fi rostrictionn on, 520 
Sur Adali (Mohammed Slinh), 450 
Sur, tho family of, 350, 440 
Surat, plundered by Sivaji, 011 

T 

Tattara, 242 
Taherites, .the, 310 
Tahmasp, Shah, 453, Tahmnnp II,, 
095 

Taj Mahal, tho, 587 
Talcs, Hindu, 172 
Talicota, battle of, 407 
Tamerlane, his invasion, 405. Sacks 
JDolhi, 400. Proclaimed Emporoi 
of India, 400. Bntiros from India, 
407. His character, 407, 408 
Tamil country and langimgo, 102, 235 
Tanesar, capture of, 323 
Tanjorc, 038 
Tam Par, OCO, 710 
Tartars, 300, 314, 319 
Tax, Poll, on infldoln. See Jizyn 
Taxes, 23, 70. 259, 530 
Teliwjann, 238, Failure of expeditions 
to, 387, 394. Conquered, 394. Raja 
of, released and restored, 394. Bo- 
covors its indopondonco, 398 
Tcluiju, country and language, 102, 
230 

Tenants, temporary and permanent, 
73 

Theistical Sankhya, 128 
Thieves, hereditary, 208 
Todar Mai, 498, 508. Hin reforms, 
531 

Tovms, 190, 477 

Township, government of, 09, 71 
Townspeople, manner of life of tho 
Hindu, 198 
Trade, 181-180 

Transoxiana, 300, Turks in, 308. 
Arab conquests of, 309. Conquest 
of, by Mahmud, 323. Baber driven 
out of, 417, 420 
Trees of India, 5 _ 

Tributary territories, 84 
Tughlah, houao of, 394-409. Ghiyaa 
ud din, 394. Rfohammod, character 
of, 305. Wild Bchoinea of, 390. 
Projected conquest of Porfliii, 390. 
Attempt to conquer Oiina, .'190. 
His tyranny, 397. Bohollions 
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npninst. 397-390. Hia nctivity, 399. 
Dies, 399. Foreign ncconnts of liia 
government, -100. Tho iSInlioinotim 
• territory in Indin grente.at. in liis 
reign. 401. Firnz, 401. Recognizes 
the independence of Bengal and tho 
DecUan, 402. Infirinitica of, 402. 
Rivalries at his court, 402. His 
death, laws, and public works, 403. 
Ghiyas ud din II., raised, deposed, 
and m\irdored in fivo months, 404. 
Ahubeker, 404. Nasir ud din, 404. 
Mr.lunvul, 405 

Turki slave, progress of a, 302 
Turks, 307, 339. Wars of, with tho 
Afghans in Persia, 095 

U 

Ujcin, 229. Aurnngzib’s victory at, 
5S1 

VUan Khan, Sand, his death, 573 
Upper classes, houses, ceremonial, and 
conversation of, 192 
Uriya, country and language, 102, 
230 

Vttara Mimnnsa School of Philosophy, 
123. 129 

Uzbeks, 308, 410 

y. 

Vedanta, or Uttara Jlimnnsn School 
of Philosophy, 129 
Vedas, tho, 40. Ago of, 245-247. 

Appendix on, 271 
Vcisyas, IS, 58 
VcUor, 030 

Vicramadilpa, era of, 158, 229 
Village system, 25, 08, 188. Govern- 
ment in, 70, 71. Probable origin, 
and decline of village communities, 
75. Habits of villagers, ISS, 189 
Vindhya mountains, 1, 279. Divide 
tho nations, 1. Southern limit of 
Hindostan, 2 

Vishnu, 41. His incarnations, 97, 
273 
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W 

War, rules of in Honu, 20, 259. Modern 
Hindu system of, 84. Less cruel 
than tho IMahometan, 85. The 
Hindu camp, 80. Plunder of villages 
in, 87. Hindu cavalry, 87 
Warangal, 240. Capture of, 394. Re- 
storation of, 398, 407 
TFcouing, 179 
Winter in India, 5 
Wisifanath, Balaji, Peshwa, 082 
IFomoi, state of Hindu, in the time 
of Menu, 201, 201. Their dress and 
present social position, 200 
Working in gold, ISO 
IKors/np, present objects of, 94 


Y 

Yadas, 225, 238, 244 
Yogis, 05 

Yusuf Adil Shah, founds a dynasty, 
400, 730 

Yusufzcis, the, destroy Akber’s invad- 
ing army, 500 


Z 

Zemindars, 84, 472 

Zulfikar Khan sent to reduce Jinji, 
041. His disgust on being deprived 
of the command, 645. Obstructs 
the siege, 645. Places Cambakhsh 
under restraint, 646. Increased dis- 
affection of, 646. Renews the siege, 
but protracts the operations, 647. 
Takes Jinji, 663. Leaves the ad- 
ministration of tho Deckan govern- 
ment to Daud Khan Panni, 061. 
Secures victory to Jehandar Shah, 

665. His artifices and arrogance, 

666. Is defeated at Agra, 666. 
Betrays Jehandar, and is put to 
death with the emperor, 066 
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